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PREFACE. 


MORE  than  six  years  have  passed  since  I  undertook 
to  write  "A  Short  Manual  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology for  Classical  Students."  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made  with  the  work  and  several  sheets  were 
already  printed  off  when  in  1890  and  again  in  1891 
such  large  additions  were  made  to  my  work  as  a  teacher 
in  the  University  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
plete the  book  immediately.  Hence  the  long  delay 
between  its  first  announcement  and  its  appearance. 

The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Classical 
students  who,  without  being  professed  students  of 
Comparative  Philology,  desire  some  acquaintance  with 
its  principles  as  applied  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Accord- 
ingly Parts  II  and  III  are  devoted  to  what  is  practically 
a  comparative  grammar  of  those  languages.  As  the  \ 
book  is  not  intended  for  comparative  philologists  I 
have  not  adduced,  except  in  a  few  instances,  words 
from  Sanskrit  or  other  languages  of  which  the  reader 
was  likely  to  know  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  cite,  where  possible,  forms  fix)m 
English,  or  from  other  members  of  the  group  of  lan- 
guages to  which  English  belongs,  when  they  have  cog- 
nates in  the  classical  languages.     For  the  same  reason 


— that  it  is  better  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  than  vice  versa — many  of  the  illuBtrations  in 
Part  I  are  drawn  from  English.  But  though  some 
account — necessarily  incomplete — has  been  given  of  the 
different  forms  which  the  same  word  assumes  in  English 
and  in  the  classical  languages,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  treat  English  otherwise  than  as  illustrative  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  keep  the  needs  of 
the  learner  before  me.  Hence,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  .same  point  will  be  found  discussed  several  times  in 
different  parts  of  the  book,  my  design  being  to  elucidate 
in  this  manner  the  different  bearings  of  some  important 
foctB  in  the  science.  I  have  not  aimed  at  originality, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
originality  must  frequently  mean  the  propounding  of 
hypotheses  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  the 
limits  of  space  would  render  it  impossible  to  prove. 
Nothing  is  more  objectionable  in  an  elementary  work  on 
a  comparatively  new  subject  than  to  state  dogmatically 
new  theses,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  the  learner 
has  no  means  of  testing,  while  his  belief  in  the  results 
of  the  investigation  as  a  whole  may  be  rudely  shaken 
by  finding  that  what  he  has  accepted  as  sound  is  pre- 
sently shown  to  be  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  had  it  been  advisable,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, within  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to  discuss  all 
the  various  views  of  authorities  on  the  many  questions 
still  unsettled  with  which  the  book  deals.  I  have 
therefore  put  in  the  text  what  seemed  to  me  after 
careful  consideration  to  be  the  most  plausible  view  in 
such  cases,  while  in  the  footnotes  I  have  given  other 
views  which  seemed  worthy  of  mention.     Where  no 
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ezistiiig  explanation  seemed  to  cover  satisfactorily  all 
the  £Etct8  of  the  case,  or  where  for  other  reasons  no 
certain  oonclnsion  could  be  reached,  I  have  indicated 
my  doubts  in  the  text  or  footnotes.  The  notes  are 
intended  neither  to  be  a  bibliography  nor  to  give  neces- 
sarily the  originator  of  the  view  which  is  mentioned,  but 
only  to  indicate  where  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
hand  may  be  found.  Advanced  students  will  find  a 
bibliography  in  Brugmann's  Grundriss  which,  the  Syn- 
tax excepted,  has  now  been  translated  into  English. 
Books  or  papers  which  have  appeared  since  the  comple- 
tion of  Brugmann's  Plwnology  and  Morphology  have 
been  referred  to  more  freely  in  the  belief  that  the 
student  would  find  such  references  useful 

The  first  part  of  the  book  has  been  made  as  simple 
and  as  free  of  sjrmbols  as  possible.     Id  the  other  parts 
symbols  were  necessary  and,  in  order  not  to  confuse 
the  learner,  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  pass  from  this  to 
larger  works,  I  have  employed  those  used  by  Professor  r 
Brugmann.    His  Grundriss  is  at  present  the  standard  { 
book  of  reference  and  without  a  rival     It  seemed  better  I 
therefore  to  adopt  his  system  of  symbols  though  some- 
what complicated  than  to  harass  the  serious  student  by 
Tnftlnng  him  pass  from  one  system  to  another.     It  was 
not  without  hesitation  that  I  came  to  this  conclusion. 
To  the  difference  in  terminology  and  s3anbols  must  be 
attributed,  I  think,  the  wide-spread  belief  in  England 
that  the  New  Philology  represented  by  Brugmann  and  ^ 
others  is  something  different  in  its  nature  and  results  | 
from  the  Old  Philology  that  was  taught  by  Gurtius  and 
Schleicher.    There  is  no  doubt   a  difference,  but  it 
is  a  difference  not  of  character  but  of  degree.    The 
principles  of  the  new  school  were  recognised  and  enunci- 


ated  by  Curtius  and  Schleicher.  The  difference  is  that 
the  older  philologists  applied  these  principles  less  rigidly 
than  their  successors.  This  difference  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  no  doubt  makes  considerable  differences 
here  and  there  in  the  results.  Bat  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  the  foundations  of  the  science  shi^en 
on  that  account  than  there  is  to  doubt  the  principles  of 
Physical  Science  because  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
dew  which  served  as  a  model  of  scientific  induction  for 
many  generations  of  hand-books  on  Logic  has  now 
given  place  to  another. 

The  Syntax  of  the  Noun  was  already  completed 
when  Delbriick's  large  treatise  (the  continuation  of 
Brugmann's  Grundriss)  appeared.  My  treatment  of  the 
subject  was  based,  as  any  such  treatment  must  neces- 
sarily be,  on  Delbriick's  earlier  books  and  papers,  and  I 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  changes.  Some 
of  his  new  views  are  indicated  in  the  footnotes,  but, 
like  several  of  his  reviewers,  I  think  that  Delbriick's 
second  thoughts,  contrary  to  the  proverb,  are  not  always 
the  wiser. 

For  the  extraordinarily  difficult  subject  of  the  Com- 
parative Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  there  is,  at 
present,  no  complete  authoritative  work  in  existence. 
I  had  therefore  to  do  what  I  could  avroStSaimjt,  though 
for  Greek  and  Sanskrit  I  had  Delbriick's  Syntaktische 
Forschungen  to  guide  me.  Here  as  elsewhere  Latiu  is 
more  difiicult  and  has  been  less  studied  from  the  com- 
parative point  of  view  than  other  languages.  The 
syntactical  examples  I  have  borrowed  freely  from  the 
ordinary  grammars,  chiefly  however  for  Early  Latin 
from  Holtze's  Sipitaxi$  prUcorum  scriptonim  Latinorum 
and    for    Greek   from    Kriiger's   excellent   Griechigche 
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Sprachiehre.     My  arrangement   is  naturally  different  I 
from  theirs. 

The  account  of  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects  and 
the  specimens  given  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  useful  to 
the  beginner  who  has  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind 
accessible  in  English.  References  have  been  given  to 
the  authorities  from  whom  the  text  is  taken.  For 
convenience  the  appendix  is  divided  into  sections  like 
the  rest  of  the  book,  the  numbers  running  from  601 
onwards. 

As  regards  my  obligations  to  others,  those  which  I 
owe  to  the  books  and  lectures  of  my  teacher  Professor 
Brugmann  are  the  greatest.  Without  the  assistance  of 
his  great  work  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik 
der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  such  a  summary  as  the 
present  would  have  hardly  been  possible.  For  the 
syntactical  part  Delbriick's  treatises  on  Comparative 
Syntax  have  been  equally  useful.  But  I  have  read  the 
literature  of  the  subject  for  myself,  so  far  as  it  was 
accessible  to  me,  and  have  drawn  my  own  conclusions. 

I  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  their  help  in 
various  parts  of  the  work.  Dr  Peile,  Master  of  Christ's 
College,  my  teacher  and  predecessor  in  the  same  field, 
gave  me  advice  at  the  beginning  and  read  some  parts 
in  manuscript.  Dr  J.  S.  Beid  of  Oonville  and  Caius 
College,  Mr  Neil  and  Mr  Whibley  of  Pembroke  College 
read  all  the  early  part  in  the  first  proof.  My  friend 
and  former  tutor  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Roberts  gave  me  the 
advantage  of  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Alphabet  and  of  the  Greek  dialects.  Above  all  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr  Postgate  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Professor  Strachan  of  Owens  College^ 
Manchester,  and  Professor  Streitberg  of  Fribourg,  Switzer- 


land,  who  have  undei^one  the  drudgery  of  reading  the 
whole  book  in  the  first  proof  and  have  greatly  helped 
me  in  many  ways.  They  have  saved  me  from  many 
mistakes,  for  those  that  remain  I  alone  am  responsible. 

In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  so  many  eyes,  to  which 
in  justice  must  be  added  those  of  the  excellent  reader 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  it  was  inevitable  in 
a  work  of  this  kind  that  some  misprints  should  escape 
notice.  Those  I  have  observed  which  are  likely  to 
cause  confusion  I  have  noted  below  (p.  xxxviii)  along 
with  some  important  matters  that  have  appeared  since 
the  parts  of  the  book  to  which  they  relate  have  been 
printed  oflF. 


P.  G. 


Cambsiboi, 

April  15,  1896, 


NOTE. 

The  numbering  of  Acts,  SceDee  and  linte  in  references  to 
Plautus  are  those  of  the  Tauchnits  edition — the  only  complete 
text  likely  to  be  in  the  bfinds  of  young  studenta.  The 
passages  quoted  have  been  collated,  however,  with  the  most 
recent  texts.  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  plays 
edited  bj  Fleckeisen  in  the  Teubner  series  or  to  the  first 
two  fateieuli  of  Ooetz  and  Schoell'a  new  text.  The  references 
to  the  Oreek  tragic  poets  are  according  to  the  numbering  of 
the  lines  in  Dindorf  s  Pottae  Sctntci. 
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Ezig.  =E]igIiBh. 

Indo-G. 

O.E.=  Old  English. 

or     1 

* = Indo-Germanio 

M.E.=:  Middle  EngUsh. 

Idg.    . 

aoth.= Gothic. 

Lat. 

=r  Latin. 

Ok.    =  Greek. 

liith. 

=Lithaanian. 

[lo.      =  Icelandic. 

6bc. 

=  OscaD. 

(N.       =Norfle. 

Skt. 

—  Sanskrit. 

U. 

=Umbrian. 

An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  form  indicates  that  the  form  is  not  actually 
foand,  but  must  be  presupposed  to  account  for  existing  forms:  thus 
Greek  furrSt,  Lat.  visus  presuppose  a  form  *  uidtd-Sf  from  which  both  are 
descended. 


ADDENDA  ET   COBRiaENDA. 


p.  33  ff.  The  subject  treated  ot  in  thie  chapter  is  dealt  with  vei7  fnll;  by 
F.  Mislcli  in  hU  ChaTakleriitik  lUr  hattpU^ehliehtUn  Typeii  del 
Sprachbaiui  1893. 

p.  25.    Brae  is  given  b;  Mnm;  (iV.  E.  T>.  a.T.)  as  a  Bpeaial  form  ot  brou. 

p.  63  g  60.  ¥<e=fteii  ia  absolete.  as  hsa  been  ahown  by  Mr  Bradley  (see 
N.  E.  D.).    Modem  uaagss  come  from  Low  Latin  feodum, 

p.  7S  i  81.  The  nhole  theory  of  sonant  nasali  and  liquids  has  been  again 
caUed  in  qnestion  retwntly  by  several  eminent  authorities— in  a 
pamphlet  hy  Fennell  in  1891,  by  Bechtel  in  his  Haupiprobleme  in 
1893.  and  by  Johannes  Bcbmidt  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Oriental 
Congress  of  IBM. 

p.  BS  %  104.     For  Gothic  juggi  read  yuggt. 

p.  86  S  101.    For  •po-lft",  'ma-tir  read  'filer,  *ma.tir. 

p.  87  S  10£.     For  Gothic  taikno  read  Idiliru. 

p.  137  S  168.     For  gnuiiii  read  gnatut. 

p.  147  g  187.     Before  remaini  insert  nmetimei. 

p.  161  i  193.     For  fiira  read  ^d. 

p.  166  g  199.     For  Itt  read  ttu. 

p.  171  last  line.  For  never  read  rarefy;  ^irpiir  -  rafter  it  a  probable 
example. 

p.  190  g  360.    For  O.E.  ta-d  read  $a-d. 

p.  196  g  268.    After  proper  namei  insert ;  eji. 

p.  313  g  263.    For  arepniXoyot  read  cMtfiiMiyat. 

p.  318  g  383.     For  diS/ii^roi  read  irSpo^itun. 

p.  214  note.  Lindsay  {Latin  Langtiage  p.  649)  explains  adverbs  in  ■iter 
as  nom,  sing.  maac.  of  stems  iu  -tero-. 

p.  363  g  336  iv.  Add  at  end  of  g  and  ace,  I  quoted  by  Apollonlui  de  pron. 
p.  SSOfrom  S<qihoeUi'  Oenontaui  (Fr.  418  Dindorf). 

p.  262  last  line.     Bead:  and  riifi,  the  tatter  being  nn  analogica}  form. 

p.  268  g  335  vii.    Lindsay  (p.  420)  explains  hie  (which  is  short  in  Old 
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Lat.)  as  =  *hS'Ce ;  Skntsch  (B.  B.  ilxI.  85)  as  =  *Ao-ce,  hie  appearing 

where  the  word  was  proclitio  before  an  initial  vowel.    S.  explains  hie 

as  Ate+c(e)  with  doable  -ee, 
p.  300  L  8.    After  -a  add  or  -i^, 
p.  301 1.  7.    Por  hau'  read  hau. 
p.  808  §  352.    The  Greek   comparative   saffix  is  now  explained   by 

Thnmeysen  (K.  Z.  33  p.  551,  £f.)  as=:-((<r)oir.  a  confusion  with  -n- 

stems  existing  also  in  Germanic  and  elsewhere. 
p.  314  §  358.    To  acooant  of  dpy6s  add  note :  The  nom,  dpT/jv  is  found  on 

an  Attic  inser.  (Meisterhans^,  p.  Ill)  and  in  Cretan  as  /afn/jv, 
p.  332  §  388.     For  JKnrrftbv  read  ^dvrpov. 
p.  338  §  401  1.  1.    After  -<rvro-  add  {junifjMavvos  etc.). 
p.  339  note  2.    For  *d7-uof  read  'dy-^of. 
p.  342  §  405.     Here  add  stems  in  -5^  foand  e.g.  in  the  numeral  *<2)^(ii) 

§408. 
p.  342  §  406.    Before  the  Babylonians  insert  the  sexagesimal  system  of, 
p.  375  note  1.    J.  Schmidt  has  shown  {Fettgruss  an  R.  Roth  p.  184)  that 

in  Skt.  two  classes  of  verbs  have  been  confused  viz.  (1)  verbs  in  -nd-^ 

-n?- ;  (2)  verbs  in  •na(})-,  -ni-.    A  stem  of  the  second  class  is  to  be 

found  in  the  Umbrian  persnima  (§  665.  6  a). 
p.  392  note    1.      Johansson  (Beitrage    zur  griechischen    Sprachkunde 

p.  91  fl.)  assumes  a  root-determinative  -g-,  etymologioally  connected 

with  k4p,  xdt  and  probably  in  the  primitive  language  an  enclitic 

particle  attached  to  certain  verb  forms. 
p.  415.    A  summary  of  a  similar  treatment  of  the  verb  forms  in  Greek 

and  Croatian  by  Dr  A.  Musid  (published  in  Croatian  in  1892)  is 

given  in  German  by  the  author  in  Streitberg's  Anzeiger  (attached  to 

the  Idg.  Forschungen)  for  1895  p.  92  fF. 

Through  inadvertence  there  is  some  variation  in  the  marks  used  to 
indicate  length  in  Old  English;  for  eiosan  and  a  few  other  forms  read 
ceosan  etc.  They  are  corrected  in  the  index.  In  two  or  three  forms  in 
Gothic,  as  viduvo,  v  is  inconsistently  used  for  w  which  occurs  elsewhere ; 
the  distinction  of  at  into  «lt  =  diphthong  and  ai=e  has  been  sometimes 
omitted  but  the  forms  are  corrected  in  the  index. 

An  asterisk  has  been  omitted  before  vollus  p.  144  §  183,  kXaf-jfify  kXdi-fu 
p.  159  §  208,  ficpbaXiovt  p.  177  §  237,  alei  p.  241  n.,  jecinis  p.  310, 
dn-terO'S  p.  349  §  428,  ^ir6(<r)o  p.  359  last  line,  diK-tr-TOf  (fUK-a-ro  p.  397 
1.  8,  i^epouL  p.  402  §  514. 


OENEKAL    PRINCIPLES. 


L     What  19  Philology? 

I.  It  b  an  almost  invariable  rule  in  the  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge  that  when  a  moas  of  inei«rtne«  of 
fecta  large  enough  to  form  a  separate  science  ""  '""^ 
has  been  collected,  an  old  name  is  at  first  extended  to 
cover  this  sum  of  new  information.  Thus  Geology  which 
denotes  properly  the  science  dealing  with  the  earth  was 
formerly  used  (and  is  still  BO  used  in  popular  accepta- 
tion) ta  include  also  the  body  of  knowledge  dealing  with 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals  found  in  rocks.  Bnt  when 
this  became  a  very  important  branch  of  study  a  new 
name — Palaeontol<^ — was  invented  to  distinguish  it 
&om  Geology  properly  so  called. 

a.  The  same  holds  true  of  that  body  of  knowledge 
with  which  this  book  proposes  to  deal  When  the  sum 
of  facts  dealing  with  lat^age  and  languages  was  com- 
paratively small  and  the  study  novel,  the  term  Philology, 
previously  used  in  a  somewhat  different  signification, 
ma  extended  to  cover  this  branch  of  research. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  former  times  was,  and 
its  most  common  meaning  still  is,  the  study  of  a 
language  looked  at  from  the  literary  standpoint.  In 
Germany  the  word  Phtlologie  means  only  the  body  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  the  literary  side  of  a  language 
1— a 
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as  an  expressioQ  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  nation, 
and  consequently  the  department  dealing  with  language 
merely  as  language  forms  but  a  subordinate  part  of  this 
wider  science.  But  in  England  the  study  of  language 
as  such  has  developed  so  largely  in  comparison  with 
the  wider  science  of  Philology  under  which  it  used  to 
rank,  that  it  has  usurped  for  itself  the  name  of  'Compa- 
rative Philology'  and  in  recent  years  of '  Philology'  with- 
out any  limitation.  This  is  justifiable  by  the  derivation 
of  the  word  which  only  denotes  vaguely  all  that  deals 
with  words ;  but  for  the  sake  of  definit«nes8  it  is  better 
to  use  some  term  not  so  open  to  the  charge  of  am- 
biguity. 'Comparative  Philology'  is  an  unfortunate 
title',  for,  looking  at  the  original  application  of  the 
word  it  ought  to  mean  the  comparative  study  of  the 
literature  of  different  countries,  whereas  it  is  always 
employed  to  denote  merely  the  comparative  study  oi 
sounds  and  words  as  elements  of  language.  The  actual 
usage  of  the  word  is  thus  at  variance  with  the  original 
meaning,  for  many  languages  such  as  the  Gipsy,  the 
Lithuanian  and  various  others  spoken  by  semi-civilised 
or  barbarous  peoples  have  no  literature,  but  are  not- 
withstanding of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to 
the  student  of  language*. 

3.  Hence  various  other  names  for  the  science  have 
otbniuma  ^*^^  proposed,  Buch  as  Comparative  Gram- 
■oggMted.  n,(„,  (jnj  ^g  Science  of  Language.  The 
latter  is  the  wider  and  the  better  term;  Comparative 
Grammar  is  more  properly  apphcable  to  the  study  of  a 
group  of  languages  closely  related  to  one  another,  such 
as  the  Indo-Germanic  group  or  the  Semitic  group. 

'  Cp.  'Whitne;  in  Enq/clopiudia  BHtamica,  b.  v.  Philology. 
>  F.  Miiller,  Qrundriu  der  SpraelmUtmtchaJt,  p.  i. 
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4.  Philology,  therefore,  if  we  may  use  this  term  to 
denote  the  Science  of  Language,  deals  with 

all  the  phenomena  of  speech — with  the  pro-    loiogy  in  tws 

sense*  ~ 

duction  of  the  sounds  which  compose  it, 
with  their  combinations  into  syllables,  with  the  union  of 
these  syllables  in  words,  and  with  the  putting  of  words 
together  into  sentences.  In  its  widest  sense  it  includes 
also  the  important  but  abstruse  question  of  the  origin 
of  language,  of  articulate  utterance,  a  characteristic  so 
remarkable  that  Aristotle  fixed  upon  it  as  the  test  of 
distinction  between  man   and  brute;    Xoyov  8c  fwvov 

avOptnroi  ^ci  twv  ii^wv,..6  8c   Xoyof  iirl  rt}  SvfXovv  ioTi 

TO    av/iifiipoy   koX  to    pXj]^€p6vy  dxrrc  koX  to    SiKau>v   Koi 
\    »«        1 

TO    aOlKOV  , 

5.  But  the  number  of  languages  on  the  earth  is  so 
enormous  that  it  is  a  task  far  too  great  for        „  .^  ^     , 

Methods    of 

any  single  man  to  thoroughly  master  all,  jtudying  pwio- 
or  even  a  large  part  of  them.  Hence  the 
principles  of  the  science  must  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  a  few  languages  which  are  taken  as  types  of  the 
great  body  of  languages.  As  the  science  sprang  from  the 
study  of  the  classical  languages,  and  as  these  languages 
have  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  English  thought  and  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  are  moreover  members  of  the  same  great  group 
of  languages  to  which  English  belongs,  we  naturally 
turn  to  them  in  the  first  place  when  we  begin  the  study. 
Probably  the  great  majority  of  philologists  begin  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  no  one  can  advance  far  in  the  study 
till  he  has  made  himself  master  of  other  languages  which 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problems  which  lie  before 
the  student  of  language.    To  clear  up  many  difiiculties 

^  Polities,  I.  2.  1258  a. 
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I  not  only  in  Greek  or  Latin  but  also  in  English  a  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  fonns  is  indispensable ;  to  settle  tbe  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  original  accent  of  words  it  is 
necessaiy  to  study  the  early  history  of  the  Gennanic' 
languages,  the  bmily  to  which  English  belongs ;  some 
Slavonic  dialects  again  preserve  features  long  effaced  in 
all  other  Indo-Germanic  tongues ;  in  short  there  is  no 
language  and  no  dialect  however  remote  which  belongs 
to  the  Indo-Oennanic  family  that  may  not  throw  light 
upon  some  important  branch  of  the  study  of  these 
languages.  For  other  questions,  again,  some  knowledge 
of  languages  which  are  formed  on  different  principles  and 
belong  to  different  families  is  necessary :  nothing  eluci- 
dates better  the  nature  of  inflexion  than  a  comparison  ot 
an  Indo-Giermanic  tongue  with  Chinese  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  Turkish  on  the  other.  The  beginner  must  not 
suppose  that  the  philologist  knows  all  or  even  many  of 
these  languages  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  fluently : 
in  most  cases  his  information  is  supplied  by  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary  alone ;  but  on  each  language  or  group 
of  languages  there  are  specialists  at  work  who  store  up 
'  results  available  for  the  student  of  languages  in  general. 


ii.     What  is  an  Itido-Oermantc  language  t 

6.    In  the  last  chapter  it  was  mentioned  that  English, 
indo-Oeniuui-  Latin,  Greek  and  Sanskrit  belonged  to  the 
BnrapMn.indo-  Same  family  of  languages.     This  family  is 
*^  known  at  present  as  the  Indo- Gennanic.    In 

older  books  other  names  for  it  will  be  found  such  aa  Aryan 
or  Indo-European,  sometimes  Indo-Keltic.     The  first  of 

>  To  this  branch  the  name  Tentonio  is  sometimes  applied. 
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these  words  is  derived  from  Sanskrit  and  the  objection  to 
the  use  of  it  in  this  meaning  is  that  it  more  appro- 
priately denotes'  the  group  formed  by  the  Iranian  and 
Indian  dialects  of  the  family,  which  are  very  closely  con- 
nected. Against '  Indo-European '  it  is  urged  that  some 
languages  such  as  Armenian  which  exist  neither  in  India 
nor  in  Europe  are  excluded  and  that  prima  facie  the 
term  suggests  that  all  Indian  and  all  European  languages 
belong  to  this  fEunily.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case;  in  India  the  dialects  belonging  to  this  family  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  broad  belt  across  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gfanges,  while  the 
Deccan  and  the  south  generally  are  occupied  by  people  of 
different  races  who  speak  languages  of  quite  another 
origin.  In  Europe  also,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  this  family,  such 
as  the  Turkish,  the  Hungarian,  the  Basque,  the  Lapp, 
and  the  FinnisL 

7.  The  term  *  Indo-Germanic '  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
note the  &mily  by  the  names  of  those  members  of  it 
which  form  the  extreme  links  of  a  chain  stretching  from 
the  North-East  of  India  to  the  West  of  Europe.  As  the 
name  was  applied  to  this  family  of  languages  before  it 
was  finally  ascertained  that  Keltic  also  belonged  to  the 
same  family,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  Indo-Keltic  in- 
stead But  this  is  not  necessary,  for  though  the  Kelts 
have  gradually  been  driven  into  the  furthest  comers  of 
the  West  of  Europe  by  the  inroads  of  the  Oermanic 
tribes,  yet  Iceland  the  most  westerly  land  belonging  to 
the  European  continent  has  been  for  a  thousand  years  a 
settlement  of  a  Germanic  people. 

*  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  p.  180. 
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8.  A  great  advance  in  knowledge  was  rendered  pos- 
Aii  idK.  un-  sible  by  the  discovery  of  Sanakrit.  On  its 
Slu^'^filri'.  introduction  to  Europe  by  English  scholars 
gin^iuwu^  like  Sir  William  Jones,  Colebrooke  and 
others,  the  conception  was  gained  of  a  family  of  lan- 
guages not  derived  from  one  another  but  all  returning 
like  gradually  converging  lines  to  one  centre  point,  to 
—  one  mother  language — the  original  Indo-Germanic.  From 
]that  felicitous  conception  the  whole  of  the  modem 
.  Binence  of  Language  may  be  said  to  have  sprung.  The 
I  eimilanty  of  Sanakrit  to  the  classical  languages  and  it» 
'^wide  geographical  separation  irom  them  made  scholars 
I  see  that  old  notions  such  as  that  Latin  was  derived  irom 
a  dialect  of  Greek  must  be  given  up.  Men  now  reahsed 
cleariy  that  the  relation  between  Greek  and  Latin  was 
not  that  of  mother  and  daughter  but  of  sisters.  This  led 
to  eager  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  other  languages  belonged  to  the  same  family.  In 
some  cases  the  investigation  has  been  far  from  easy,  lan- 
guages having  occasionally  lost  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics which  would  clearly  mark  them  out  as  members 
of  the  family.  In  some  cases  too  it  has  been  found  very 
hard  to  decide  whether  an  individual  dialect  was  to  be 
treated  merely  as  a  local  variety  of  another  dialect  or 
whether  it  deserved  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  language. 
g.     The  distinguishing  marks  which  would  be  looked 


Howlani 


'SSt^ 


for  are  very  different  in  these  two  cases.    In 


^ihsdtro^me  Separating  two  languages  the  difficulty  is 
^""iSiiSw  oft*"  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  words 
i™^'^  borrowed  from  a  neighbouring  or  a  con- 
s^f^  quering  nation  and  becoming  at  last  so  large 

a  part  of  the  vocabulary  as  to  obscure  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  language.     Thus  in  the  English  language  a 
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very  large  number  of  words  in  ordinary  use  are  not  of 
Germanic  origin.  A  very  large  part  of  any  English  dic- 
tionary is  taken  up  by  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation 
which  have  been  imported  into  English  at  different  times 
and  for  different  reasons.  Some  were  borrowed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times;  these  were  more  especially  words  con- 
nected with  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church,  as 
bishop,  priest  and  many  others;  a  very  large  number 
were  introduced  because  the  country  came  for  a  time 
under  the  political  control  of  the  Normans.  The  words 
introduced  at  this  time  have  not  come  directly  from 
Latin  but  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  French. 
The  influence  here  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
previous  case.  The  Anglo-Saxons  borrowed  words  to 
express  ideas  which  were  new  to  them.  Instead  of 
translating  Ib-mtkotto?  as  they  might  have  done  by  'over- 
seer/ they  preferred  in  this  special  and  technical  use  to 
keep  the  foreign  term  for  the  office.  These  new  words 
once  introduced  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  language 
and  changed  with  its  changes,  hence  the  Greek  MaKOTro^ 
is  metamorphosed  in  time  into  the  modem  English 
bishop.  But  the  importations  from  Norman  French 
affected  the  most  ordinary  things  of  common  life,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  use  good  Germanic  words  for  common 
animals  as  cote,  steer,  shsep,  swine,  while  for  the  flesh  of 
these  animals  we  employ  words  of  French,  i.e.  Latin 
origin,  beefy  mutton,  pork,  A  third  period  of  importation 
was  after  the  Benaissance  when  men  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  learning  thought  to  improve  their  Saxon 
tongue  by  engrafting  multitudes  of  classical  words  upon 
it.  Hence  we  sometimes  have  (1)  the  same  word  appear- 
ing under  two  different  forms,  one  being  borrowed  earlier 
than  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  priest  and  presbyter ^  both 
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through  Latin  presbyter  from  vpvr^vrtpfK,  or  (2)  besides 
difference  in  the  time  of  borrowing  one  of  the  forms  comes 
through  another  language,  as  Uame  tmd  bla$phem«.  Both 
of  these  go  back  to  ^katn^iitiv  through  Latin  bUapke- 
mare,  but  the  former  haJ4  sIbo  passed  through  France  on 
its  way  from  Latium  to  England.  The  same  is  true  of 
double  forms  like  surface  and  super^ies,  frail  and  fra- 
gile, and  a  great  many  more'.  In  the  later  period  when 
the  literary  sense  had  been  awakened  to  the  origin  of 
many  of  these  words,  old  importations  were  furbished  up 
to  look  like  new  by  giving  them  a  more  classical  spelling 
than  they  had  previously  had.  This  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  words  like  fault  and  doubt,  earlier  faut  and 
doute. 

10.  But  though  so  many  words  have  been  borrowed 
by  English  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  a  Germanic  language, 
for  (1)  such  infiections  as  are  still  left  to  it  are  essentially 
Germanic  and  (2)  though  the  minority  of  the  words  in 
our  dictionaries  are  Latin  and  Greek,  a  very  laige  number 
of  them  are  not  in  everyday  use,  and  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  are  in  a  minority. 
It  haa  been  said  that  the  common  rustic  uses  as  a  rule 
scarcely  more  than  300  worda ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions, 
such  as  tue,  fact  and  some  others,  these  300  words  are  all 
of  Germanic  origin.  The  statement  however  is  not  true; 
the  vocabulary  of  the  rustic  about  ordinary  things  may 
be  small,  but  he  bas  a  very  large  supply  of  technical  terms 

^  Owing  to  the  difficnlt;  nliiali  eiiiU  in  Bogliab  of  fonning 
new  oompound  voidB  we  still  fall  back  npoD  the  cloBBicallangnsgea 
for  new  terms  for  scieDtific  discoverieB,  in  moit  coses  wilhont  mnoh 
regud  to  the  proper  roles  (or  the  fomation  of  such  oompoande. 
From  the  eUgsicat  etandpoint,  wordB  like  telegram,  telephone, 
photograph,  are  absolute  bBTbariinu. 
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— ^mostly  too  of  Oennanic  origin— for  his  ordinary  work. 
Of  these  a  great  number  is  always  purely  local  and 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  English- 
man. 

The  most  common  borrowed  words  are  naturally 
substantives — ^names  of  wares,  implements  etc.,  and 
occasionally  the  verbs  which  express  their  function. 
But  use  sjid  fact  do  not  come  under  this  class,  nor  does 
t(Bke,  a  verb  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Danish 
invaders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  which  has  com- 
pletely ejected  the  Middle  English  words  fangen  (Old 
English  yon),  and  nimen  (0.  R  niman)  frt)m  the  literary 
language,  though  'stow'n  fangs,'  i.e.  'stolen  goods,'  is 
a  phrase  still  known  in  Scotland,  and  Byrom's  poem  of 
the  Nimmers  shows  that  'let's  nim  a  horse'  was  still 
intelligible  in  some  dialect  last  century  and  may  be  even 
now. 

XI.  But  in  some  languages  the  history  of  borrow- 
ing and  the  relations  of  the  neighbouring 

.  ^  .t  -         Armenian  and 

tongues  are  not  so  clear  as  they  are  m  Albanian    only 

"o      !•  V      1.  1  1.  xi_      recjently  diatin- 

English;  hence  some  tongues,  such  as  the  Ruiahed  as  aepa.  / 
Armenian  and  the  Albanian,  are  only  even  ™**  ^^^pages. 
now  asserting  their  right  to  a  position  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  not  as  subordinate  dialects  but  as 
independent  languages.  In  the  case  of  Albanian  the 
problem  has  been  complicated  by  the  great  variety 
of  languages  which  have  encroached  upon  its  territory ; 
Slavonic,  Turkish,  Greek,  Latin  have  all  foisted  some 
words  into  it. 

12.     Hard,  however,  as  the  problem  of  distinguish- 
ing nearly  related  languages  is,  it  is  far    cnteriaofidg. 
surpassed  in  difficulty  by  that  of  deciding  languages, 
whether  a  language  is  Indo-Germanic  or  not    What 
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criterift  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  philologist  in 
this  investigation  ? 

In  order  to  assign  a  language  to  the  Indo-Qermanic 
family  several  things  must  be  proved : 

(1)  That  the  word-bases  or  roote  of  this  language  are 
prevailingly  the  same  as  those  which  appear  in  other 
Indo-Gennanic  languages,  (2)  that  the  manner  in  which 
nouns  and  verbs  are  formed  from  these  bases  is  that 
which  appears  in  other  Indo-Germanic  languages,  (3)  that 
the  changes  which  words  undergo  to  express  various 
relations  within  the  sentence  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
other  Indo-Gennanic  languages. 

Of  these  three  (1)  is  the  only  condition  which  is 
indispensable ;  (2)  and  (3)  may  be  ao  obscured  as  prac- 
tically to  disappear.  In  English  the  distinction  between 
noun  and  verb  and  between  both  of  these  and  roots  has 
in  many  cases  disappeared.  Noun  inflexion  is  now  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  of  possessive  and  plural  forms ; 
verb  inflexion  remains  only  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 

13.  A  fairly  certain  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  identity  of  the  pronouns  and  the  nu- 
pi^^^'uid  meralfl.  Pronouns  are  so  essential  to  the 
^r»i.Mcri-  lifg  ^f  ^  language  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  given  up  in  favour  of  others  from  a 
foreign  source.  But  even  these  are  not  always  certain 
authority  for  the  connexions  of  a  language.  Perhaps  the 
question  does  not'  arise  in  the  caseof  the  Indo-Gennanic 
languages,  but  in  another  family  of  languages — the  Se- 
mitic— it  presents  a  great  difficulty.     The  Coptic  and  _ 


'  Aoeordiug  to  OiuUv  Meyer,  hovevei  (fiuayt  tind  Stadien, 
p.  69),  it  is  prob&ble  that  Alboniui  has  borrowed  its  article  uid 
Home  important  pronouiu  torn  Latin. 
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the  Semitic  family  are  similar  in  their  pronouns  and 
numerals  and  in  little  else  \ 

14.     In  order  that  the  word-bases  of  a  language  may 
be  shown  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  l^ 

other  Indo-Oermanic  languages  it  is  not  may  have  diirer- 

.^     ,    ^^  7       1  •  1  •      oat   sounds    in 

necessary  that  the  soimds  which  appear  m  different  lan- 
them  should  be  the  same.  The  b  in  the  chramof sound 
English  bear  corresponds  to  the  /  in  the  ™"*  "*" "' 
Latin  /ero,  the  ^  in  the  Greek  ^^<o  and  the  bh  in 
the  Sanskrit  bhdrdmi;  the  k  in  the  English  know  cor- 
responds to  the  g  in  the  Latin  {g)nosco,  the  y  in  the 
Greek  yt-yvc^-o-Ka),  the  z  in  the  Lithuanian  iinau  and  the 
j  in  the  Sanskrit  ^a-n^-mt ;  but  all  philologists  are  agreed 
that  byffii  and  bh  in  the  one  case  and  k^  g,  y,  z^i  in  the 
other  represent  severally  but  one  original  sound — hh  in 
the  former  and  a  ^-sound  in  the  latter.  And  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  sound  by  the  corresponding 
sound  of  the  derived  language  is,  with  some  intelligible 
exceptions,  invariable.  Thus  all  that  is  wanted  is 
that  some  S3rstem  be  observable  in  the  interchange  of 
sounds  among  the  connected  languages.  If  we  found 
that  no  such  system  existed,  that  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ^  in  Greek  was  represented  i}i  English 
sometimes  by  my  sometimes  by  x^  sometimes  by  r  and 
occasionally  disappeared  altogether,  we  should  have  to 
conclude  (I)  that  in  these  cases  the  philologists  were 
connecting  words  together  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
nected, and  (2)  if  this  prevailed  also  with  all  sounds 
except  in  a  few  words  which  had  the  same  meaning, 
we  might  be  sure  that  Greek  and  English  had  no  original 
connexion,  and  that  such  traces  of  inflexion  as  appear 
in  English  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some  Indo- 

^  Benan,  HUtoire  des  Langues  8€mitiquea,  pp.  84 — 85. 
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Qenuanic  language  with  which  it  had  at  some  period 
come  into  very  close  contact.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  have  to  admit  that  the  borrowing  of  inflexion 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

15.  Fhilologiste  proceeding  upon  these  principles 
CTuoAcBtian  have  identified  the  following  languages  as 
ga»K--  belonging  to  the  Indo-Germanic  &mily. 

(i)    The  Aryan  Group. 

This  includes  (a)  Sanskrit,  the  ancient  language 
spoken  by  the  Indo-Qermanic  invaders  of  the  Punjab. 
The  earliest  litetatore  in  it  is  the  Vedas,  the  oldest 
writings  in  any  Indo-Oermaoic  language  preserved  to 
us.  The  Vedas  date  from  about  1500  B.C.  and  stand  in 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  classical  language  as 
Homer  does  to  classical  Greek.  Sanskrit  as  a  spoken 
language  had  died  out  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was 
succeeded  by  dialecte  derived  from  itself  called  Prakrit 
and  Pali,  which  have  also  long  been  extinct  in  their 
original  form  and  are  now  represented  by  Hindi  and 
other  modem  dialects.  The  Gipsy  dialect  is  a  degraded 
branch  of  this  family  which  has  wandered  to  the  West. 

(b)  The  Iranian  dialects, — Zend,  the  language  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  the  modem 
Parsis  (which  however  also  show  variety  of  dialect),  and 
Old  Persian,  the  language  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
which  record  the  doings  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchs. 

The  Zend  sacred  books  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
various  periods  between  1100  r&  and  600  ac;  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions  the  oldest  date  from  King  Darius 
520B.C. 

This  group  is  characterised  by  having  lost  the 
original  distinction  between  a,  e  and  0,  all  of  whicb  it 
represents  by  a,  though  the  sound  was  probably  different 
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from  the  original  a  sound.  In  Zend  later  changes  appear 
in  this  a  sound  also. 

(ii)  Annenian.  This  language,  known  from  the  fifth 
century  ad.,  has  only  recently  been  distinguished  from 
the  Iranian  family. 

(iii)  Greek.<{^  This  language  is  known  to  us  by  au 
extensive  literature  and  by  numerous  inscriptions  which 
help  us  to  distinguish  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the 
numerous  dialects  into  which  the  language  was  divided. 
An  account  of  the  leading  dialects  of  Greek  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

(iv)  Albanian.  This  has  no  early  literature  and 
has  been  but  lately  added  as  a  separate  member  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages. 

(v)  Latin  and  the  kindred  Italic  dialects  Oscan, 
Umbrian  and  various  minor  branches.  In  Latin  be- 
sides the  extensive  and  varied  literature  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  inscriptions,  rare  in  the  early  period,  exceedingly 
numerous  under  the  Empire.  The  history  of  Latin  and 
the  other  Italic  dialects  is  extremely  important  and 
interesting  for  two  reasons. 

(1)  A  strange  parallelism  is  exhibited  by  Oscan 
as  compared  with  Latin,  and  by  Welsh  as  compared  with 
Irish  (see  below),  in  the  treatment  of  guttural  sounds. 
In  Oscan  and  Welsh  p  appears  in  many  cases  where  qti 
or  e  occur  in  Latin  and  Irish. 

(2)  The  second  and  much  more  important  point 
is  that  from  Latin — not  indeed  in  its  literary  form  as  we 
find  it  in  the  great  Boman  writers,  but  from  the  dialect  of 
the  common  people — are  descended  the  various  Romance 
languages,  French,  Italian,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Wallachian,  Rhaeto-Bomanic. 

These  form  as  it  were  a  subordinate  parallel  to  the 
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bigtoiy  of  the  Indo-Gennamc  family  of  languagea. 
Ne&rly  as  many  separate  and  mutually  unintelligible 
dialects  have  sprung  irom  Latin  as  Uiere  are  branches 
of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  but  in  the  former 
case  we  possess  what  is  for  ever  lost  to  us  in  the  latter, 
the  parent  tongue  from  which  they  spring.  We  have 
the  original  Latin ;  we  can  never  hope  to  have,  except 
by  hypothetical  restoration,  the  original  Indo-Gennanic. 

The  origin  of  one  dialect  of  Italy,  the  Etruscan,  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  It  has  been  classed  by  various 
scholars  with  almost  every  family  of  languages.  At  the 
present  moment  the  prevalent  tendency  is  to  classify  it 
with  the  Indo-Germanic  stock  and  even  to  connect  it 
closely  with  the  other  dialects  of  Itely. 

(vi)  Keltic.  This  includes  (1)  the  old  Gaulish 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  known  to  us  by  words 
preserved  incidentally  in  Greek  and  Eoman  writers, — 
proper  names,  names  of  plants,  etc. — and  by  a  few  in- 
scriptions and  coins. 

(2)  Welsh,  with  an  extensive  literature  beginning 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

(3)  Cornish,  extinct  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

(4)  Breton,  introduced  into  Brittany  from  Corn- 
wall 400—600  A.D. 

(5)  Manx 

(G)  Irish,  first  in  glosses  of  the  eighth  century  ex- 
plaining words  in  Latin  MSS. ;  there  is  a  large  literature 
in  its  later  stages  known  as  Middle  and  Modem  Irish. 

(7)     Scotch  Gaelic,   closely  connected  with   the 
Irish.     Its  earliest  records — the  charters  of  the  Book  of 
Deer — date  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
These  dialects  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  the  first 
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four  having  certain  points  of  similarity  among  themselves 
which  sharply  distinguish  them  from  the  last  three  ^ 

(vii)  Germanic  or  Teutonic.  This  group  is  divided 
into  three  great  branches : 

(1)  Gothic,  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the 
West-Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  made  by  bishop  Ulfilas 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  for  his  people  at  that 
time  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube. 

(2)  The  Scandinavian  branch  represented  by  the 
Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish.  The  Kunic 
inscriptions  are  the  oldest  remains  of  this  branch  and  go 
back  perhaps  to  the  5th  century  a.d.  The  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  dialects  are  sometimes  classed  together  as 
East  Germanic. 

(3)  The  West  Germanic  dialects.  In  the  earliest 
period  these  are  Anglo-Saxon  (i.e.  Old  English),  Frisian, 
Old  Saxon  or  Low  German,  Old  High  German,  and  Old 
Low  Franconian,  from  which  spring  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

Of  these  dialects  perhaps  the  oldest  record  is  the  Old 
English  poem  of  Beowulf  which,  in  its  original  form,  may 
have  been  brought  by  the  Saxon  invaders  of  England 
from  their  continental  home. 

(viii)  The  Letto-Slavonic  group.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Aryan,  the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  groups,  this  breaks 
up  into  two  well-marked  divisions : 

(1 )  Slavonic  proper.  This  includes  a  great  variety 
of  dialects ;  the  old  Bulgarian  in  which  the  early  Chris- 
tian documents  of  the  Slavs  were  written  down  (the 
earliest  date  from  the  9th  century),  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Russian  in  all  its  varieties,  Servo-Croatian,  Serbian  and 
Slovenian. 

^  Some  authorities  make  three  groups  by  separatiug  Gaulish 
from  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton. 

G.  P.  5. 
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(2)  The  Lettic  or  Lithuanian  group  consisting  of 
three  dialects,  (a)  Old  Prussian,  (b)  Lettic,  (c)  Lithuanian. 

Old  Prussian  became  extinct  two  centuries  a^o.  Its 
only  relics  are  a  Catechism  and  a  glossary,  and  neither  of 
the  other  dialects  have  any  literature  properly  so  called. 
Lettic  and  Lithuanian  are  still  spoken  in  the  Rentier 
district  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  Lettic  being  the 
more  northern  of  the  two  dialects.  They  differ  in  ac- 
centuation, and  the  forms  of  Lettic  are  more  broken  down 
than  those  of  LithoanJan '. 

i6.  There  b  no  doubt  that  these  eight  groups  of 
oriciiuLihn  dialects  go  back  to  one  original  language, 
urtbe  indo-Gei^  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  forms  in  these 
""^  various  languages  we  are  able  to  ascertain 

what  the  original  form  in  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic 
language  may  have  been.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
bring  our  induction  to  the  test  by  comparing  the  hypo- 
thetical with  the  genuine  form,  for  not  one  word  of  tJiis 
primitive  tongue  has  come  down  to  us.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  original  home  of  the  people  who  spoke  tliis  lan- 
guage and  of  its  civilisation  ia  equally  meagre.  Many 
liave  been  the  ingenious  attempts  of  scholars  to  break 
through  the  darkuess  which  eucircles  this  part  of  the 
history  of  our  race,  and  great  would  be  the  importance 
of  their  results  not  only  for  Philology  but  for  Anthropo- 
logy had  these  attempts  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 
Formerly,  partly  from  a  desire  to  follow  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative, partly  &om  a  belief  that  the  Aryan  members  of 
the  family  represented  in  all  respects  the  most  primitive 
form  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongue  preserved  to  ua,  the 
original  seat  of  the  primitive  people  was  placed  in  the 

>  For  falter  dettuls  with  regard  to  these  languageB  cp.  Sayce, 
/nJrocliiclioii  to  thl  Scicnrf  of  Laiiguage*,  vol.  ii.  p.  65  fl. 
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uplands  of  Central  Asia.  Becent  speculation  has  tended 
to  remove  it  to  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  even 
to  the  north  of  Europe. 

17.  From  a  study  and  comparison  of  the  words 
used  tor  common  things  by  the  various 

branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock  at-  of  the  primitive 

1  <•        ,  ,       .  ,    .      Indo-Germans. 

tempts  nave  also  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  height  which  the  primitive  civilisation  had  reached. 
But  here  success  is  almost  as  hard  of  attainment,  for  it  is 
not  enough  to  show  that  some  or  all  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples  used  a  certain  name  for  some  object  as  a 
metal,  a  weapon,  etc.  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
primitive  civilisation  it  must  be  shown  tliat  the  word 
means  the  same  thing  in  all  these  languages,  or,  at  all 
events,  changes  from  the  supposed  original  meaning 
must  be  proved  by  a  chain  of  evidence  of  which  in  many 
cases  important  links  are  now  and  probably  will  ever 
be  wanting.  That  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  people 
knew  the  most  ordinary  domestic  animals,  the  cow,  the 
slieep,  the  pig,  is  certain;  the  trees  which  they  knew 
and  the  metals  are  very  uncertain.  For  people  when 
they  change  their  abodes  tend  to  apply  the  old  names 
to  new  things  and  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
how  far  one  branch  of  the  family  may  have  borrowed 
names  from  another  which  was  at  some  prehistoric  time 
its  neighbour.  Perhaps  no  peoples  have  wandered  so 
much  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  Indo- 
Germans ;  at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period  we  find  the 
Aryan,  the  Slavonic,  the  Germanic,  the  Keltic  races  iu  a 
state  of  active  migration ;  their  wanderings  in  the  thou- 
sands of  years  previous  to  that  period  who  shall  tell  ? 

18.  Another  subject  on  which  there  has  been  much 
learned  discussion   in  recent  years  is  the  degree  of 

2—^ 
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inter-conDesJon  amoDg  the   Indo-Oermanic  laDguagen. 
Various  ingenious  theories  have  been  pro- 
tween  lOg.  Ian-  pouuded  which  are  named  after  some  ana- 
*"**™  logical  feature  iu   their  structure,  as  the 

'genealogical-tree'  theory  of  Schleicher,  the  'wave 
theory '  of  Johannes  Schmidt,  etc.  Attempt*  have  also 
been  made  to  show  a  clear  division  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Asiatic  branches  of  the  family  on  the 
ground  that  the  European  languages  show  a,  e,  o  where 
the  Asiatic  members  show  only  a.  But  this  has  "failed 
because  Armenian,  which  is  an  Asiatic  branch',  though 
probably  not  settled  from  an  early  period  in  Armenia, 
shows  the  c-sound  of  the  European  tongues,  and  thus 
occupies  an  intermediate  position.  There  are  striking 
similarities  between  various  members  of  the  family  in 
individual  points,  as  between  the  Italic  and  Lettic 
families  in  the  tendency  to  change  the  form  of  the 
original  declension  of  consonant  stems  into  -I'-stems, 
between  Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
nasal  sounds  and  the  formation  of  some  verb  stems, 
between  the  Aryan  and  the  Letto-Slavonic  branches  to 
the  treatment  of  guttural  sounds,  between  the  Germanic 
and  the  Slavonic  in  the  insertion  of  t  between  s  and  r, 
as  in  English  stream,  Old  Bulgarian  o-strova,  'island'.' 
Greek,  the  Italic  and  some  Keltic  dialects  agree  in 
representing  a  class  of  original  ^-sounds  by  b,  fioSi,  bos- 
Greek  and  Latin  agree  in  changing  an  original  m  into  n 
before  y-sounds,  as  in  |8iu'mi,  vemo  (S  140),  and  in  both, 
the  inflexion  of  the  genitive  plural  of  n-stems  in  pro- 
nouns has  infected  li-stems  in  nouns,  tooii-  is-tSrum 

>  Some,  however,  contend  tbftt  Annetiian  has  crossed  from 
Europe  into  Asi&,  in  which  css«  this  argument  is  not  eoDolnsive. 

>  BragmoUD,  Tichmfr'a  Ztihchrift,  i.  p.  234. 
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(originally  tdsom)^  causing  ^cacDv,  dedrum  to  be  formed. 
Again  some  forms  of  the  verb  seem  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  both  Greek  and  Latin  at  a  late  period,  as 
3  pi.  imperative  XcyoKrw,  legunto  which  is  no  part  of 
the  original  inflexion  of  the  verb. 

But  these  similarities  are  not  great  enough  to  show 
closer  connexion  between  any  two  members  of  the  family 
than  any  other  two.  Such  changes,  of  original  forms 
offcen  happen  in  languages  quite  independently.  Thus 
.some  peculiarities  of  the  Lettic  dialects  and  the  Ro- 
mance languages  have  exact  parallels  in  the  dialects 
descended  from  Sanskrit.  Not  in  Oreek  and  Latin  only 
does  the  pronominal  inflexion  afliect  the  noun;  exact 
parallels  to  the  phenomenon  are  to  be  found  in  Pali, 
and  in  Gothic  other  cases  of  the  noun  are  afliected  than 
those  which  sufi'er  in  the  classical  languages. 

19.  The  only  members  of  the  family  which  show  such 
important  coincidences  as  to  make  it  prob-  itaHoandKei- 
able  that  they  stand  in  closer  connexion  *»o  <*»*^«ct8. 
with  one  another  than  with  other  members  of  the  family 
are  the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  dialects.  In  both  groups 
^me  branches  show  p  representing  an  original  strongly 
guttural  k,  others  show  c  or  qu.  In  both  groups  the 
passive  is  formed  in  the  same  manner^,  and  a  secondary 
imperfect  and  future  appear  in  both  from  derivative 
verbs — the  Latin  -bam  and  -bo  forms.  There  are  some 
minor  resemblances,  but  the  similarities  in  the  verb  are 
so  remarkable  as  almost  to  prove  a  more  than  ordinarily 
close  connexion  between  the  languages,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  nowhere  else  can  such  passive  and  im- 
perfect and  future  forms  be  proved  to  exist. 

1  Zimxner  (KZ.  30,  p.  240)  oonBidera  thia  identity  of  form  has 
another  explanation. 
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iii.     Hmo  do  Indo-Germanic  languages  differ  from 
other  languages  ? 

20,     Let  us  take  some  common  word  which  appears 
i^t.djuMftnd  ii^  *  considerable  number  of  Indo-Germanic 
Mhw'Hg',™i»n°  languages  and  compare  the  various  forms 
*™*"-  which  it  aasumes. 

(1)  Skt  afnas. 

(2)  Gk.  tinros  (dialectic  imtos). 

(3)  Lat.  eqnas  (^earlier  form  of  eqmis). 

(4)  (a)  0.  Irish  eck.     (b)  Welsh  ep,  eb. 

(5)  Goth,  aihva-tundi  {thorn-bush,  lit  '  horse- 
thorn").     0.  Sax.  eku. 

(6)  Lith.  assvd.  (mare.     The  masc.  aszvas  is  ex- 
tinct'). 

Prom  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gothic  and  Lithuanian  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  word  may  be  divided  into  two 

■  For  the  fonnation  op.  jSov-Xt-fJa,  /%h>-^|Xiwtii,  English  hone- 
lavgh,  horte-play. 

^  For  the  smrival  of  the  fern,  and  the  iossot  the  maac.  form 
op.  EDgUab  )nare=0.  E.  mere  fern,  to  irwarhborHe,  prefterred  onl; 
In  the  word  manhal  which  English  harrowed  throogh  Old  French 
Biare$chal  from  the  Low  Latin  mariteaUut  of  the  Holy  Romui 
Empire,  itself  borrowed  from  0.  H.  G.  mara-icalk  a  derivative  rrom 
marah  and  tcalh,  Qothio  ikalti '  aervant.'  The  word  has  still  the 
meaning  of '  farrier'  in  French.  The  Tentona  were  gieat  loTers  of 
horses ;  the  legendary  leaders  of  (he  Saion  inrasion— Eengist 
and  Horea— were  both  named  from  the  animal.  0.  E,  henynt 
we  hare  lost  (German  keeps  it  as  hengil)  \  0.  E.  hort,  O.  H.  G. 
hrtn,  modem  German  rou  we  have  retained  and  this  has  driven 
out  nuarh.  In  German,  p/grd  (  =  Low  Latin  paraverfdui.  Old 
French  palrfrtit,  Eng.  pal/rey)  has  taken  the  place  of  rou  as  the 
common  word.  In  Litbtianian  or-if^  =plongh-beaBt  (from  the 
same  root  ae  Lat.  ar-arr,  Eng.  earing)  has  driven  ont  *aiiviu. 
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syllables  df-vas,  eq-uos,  ath-va,  asz-vd..  Now  we  know 
from  a  long  series  of  observations  made  upon  these 
languages  that  the  first  part  of  these  words,  though  now 
different  in  each,  was  in  all  originally  the  same.  Every 
schoolboy  also  knows  that  in  this  class  of  words,  whether 
we  call  them  -o-stems  or  nouns  of  the  second  declension, 
8  is  the  sign  of  the  nominative  in  all  masculine  forms ; 
'8  at  the  end  of  the  word  therefore  we  may  mark  off  by 
itself,  as  a  sign  for  a  special  purpose. 

21.  Now  compare  with  eqaos  another  word,  Lat. 
tiduos.  Taking  the  languages  in  the  xa%.  mduos 
same  order  we  find  a  result  of  the  same  SSw  ** tn^other 
kind.  ^^*  >»«»»"«««• 

(1)  Skt.  vidhdvas. 

(2)  Gk.  rj^Stos  (i.e.  iJFt^cFos). 

(3)  Lat.  mdtt08  (vidum  adj.,  vidua  subst.). 

(4)  (a)  0.  Ir.  fedb.    (b)  WeLsh  gweddte. 

(5)  Goth,  viduvo  (fem.  -an-stem). 

(6)  0.  Bulg.  vidova  (also  feminine)  \ 

22.  From  the  comparison  we  see  that  in  these 
words  there  is,  besides  the  nominative  sufiix, 

,  ,  ,  -  .  ,  .  Nominative 

another  separable  part,  which  appears  m  the  suffix,  stem-sur- 
classical  languages  in  the  form  of  -Fo-  or  **  "^  * 
'tw-.  This  is  called  the  nominal,  formative,  or  stem- 
sufiix,  i.e.  the  sufiix  by  the  addition  of  which  the  noun 
stem  is  formed  from  the  still  more  primitive  portion  now 
left  behind.     This  primitive  portion  is  called  the  root. 

23.  Thus  equas  and  viduos  may  be  di-  Division  of 
^ded  into  XXtrSS* 

(1)    -*,  nominative  case  suffix.  ponent  parts. 

^  Delbrclck  {Die  Indogermanitchen  Verwandtschaftsnamen^  p. 
64  ff.)  oonsiders  the  feminine  forms  of  this  stem  to  be  the  older, 
but  in  any  case  the  formation  of  the  suffix  is  the  same. 
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(2)  -TO-  or  -U0-,  noun-stem  suffix. 

(3)  eq-  or  ec-,  and  vid+-,  root. 

The  sign  +  is  put  after  cid  because,  as  most  of  the 
languages  show,  there  is  another  sound  between  the  first 
syllable  and  the  suffix  -vo-,  which  possibly  is  a  sign  that 
these  forms  come  not  directly  from  the  root  but  from 
a  verb  stem  *. 

34.  A  root  never  appears  by  itself  in  an  Indo- 
peDnition  of  Germanic  language;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
wordfcoiiiB "  no  independent  existence.  A  root  is  a  con- 
^rootti^burte^  ventional  terra  used  by  grammarians  to 
nimn  aaiat.  mg^n  tijat  part  of  the  word  which  is  left 
when  everything  formative  is  stripped  off. 

The  word  root  when  so  used  is  in  itself  a  metaphor ; 
and  as  all  Indo-Germanic  languages  spring  from  one 
original  or  root  language  now  lost,  we  ought  properly, 
when  we  speak  of  roots,  to  give  them  in  the  form  which 
we  believe  from  a  comparison  of  its  various  descendants 
they  had  in  this  original  tongue.  But  not  infrequently 
we  have  not  material  enough  to  form  a  satisfactory 
induction  of  this  kind ;  therefore  practical  convenience 
justifies  us  in  speaking  of  the  roots  of  an  individual 
language,  e.g.  of  Greek  roots  and  Latin  roots.  For  when 
we  do  so  it  is  understood  that  we  mean  by  the  term  not 
somethingwhichexists  by  itself  in  the  language,  but  merely 
the  fragment  of  the  actual  word  which  is  left  behind 
when  we  have  taken  away  all  formative  elements.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  of  small  importance  what  the 
root  itself  may  have  been  or  whether  a  long  history  lies 
behind  it  also  or  not.  In  every  language  there  is  a 
residunm  with  which  the  philologist  is  unable  to  deal, 
because  the  forms  seem  to  occur  nowhere  in  the  Indo- 
'  Brugmann  Gr.  11.  g  64,  p.  126. 
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Germanic  area  outside  the  particular  language  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  Such  words  may  be  whimsical 
formations  as  Van  Helmont's  gas,  Reichenbach's  od- 
force,  which  were  attempts  to  form  absolutely  new  words, 
or  they  may  be  formed  from  proper  names,  which  them- 
selves belong  to  a  diflferent  language. 

Thus  in  the  English  phrase  'to  burke  discussion,' 
which  is  a  coinage  of  the  present  century,  the  verb  has 
had  a  curious  history.  To  elucidate  the  word  we  need 
to  know  that  in  Edinburgh  in  1827 — 8  there  was  an  Irish- 
man named  Burke  who  supplied  the  anatomical  schools 
with  the  bodies  of  victims  whom  he  had  suffocated. 
Hence  comes  the  metaphor  to  burke  or  stifle  discussion. 
We  need  to  know  farther  that  Burke  is  not  an  Irish  word 
but  only  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  the  name  De  Burgh 
which  was  borne  by  certain  Englishmen  who  settled  in 
Ireland  some  centuries  ago.  Tracing  the  name  further 
we  find  that  the  word  came  to  England  from  Normandy, 
and  that  though  the  people  who  thus  came  from  Nor- 
mandy spoke  a  dialect  of  French,  still  the  name  is  of 
Germanic  origin,  Germ,  burg,  Eng.  borough.  From  the 
mediaeval  Latin  burgus,  the  Romance  languages  bor- 
rowed the  word,  Ital.  borgo,  French  bourg,  and  it  appears 
even  in  Irish  in  the  guise  of  borg,  '  city.'  In  its  earlier 
history  it  is  connected  with  berg,  *  a  hill.'  From  the 
same  root  come  the  Keltic  word  seen  in  the  Scotch 
brae,  and  the  Sanskrit  adjective  brhdt,  to  say  nothing 
of  proper  names  like  the  Germanic  Burgundy  and  the 
Keltic  Brigantes,  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
burke  is  a  root  in  English  from  which  nouns  and  verbs 
may  be  formed.  It  is  only  accident  which  has  preserved 
its  early  history  in  quite  a  different  meaning. 

Another  word  which  looks  at  first  sight  of  indispu- 
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tably  English  origin  is  talk.  Yet  Professor  Skeat  traces 
this  through  the  Danish  to  the  Lithuaniaii  and  says  it  is 
the  only  Lithuanian  word  in  English.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  come  into  Lithuanian  from  Old  Bulgarian 
and  is  probably  ultimately  Turkish.  If  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Germanic  and  Slavonic  dialects  had  been 
as  completely  lust  as  the  history  of  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  language  or  the  early  history  of  Latin,  we 
should  have  had  to  acquiesce  in  calling  talk  an  English 
word  which  seemed  isolated,  unless  we  had  happened  to 
guess  that  the  German  dolmetscher  (interpreter)  was 
related  to  it.  This  is  really  the  case,  dolmetacker  being 
also  of  Turkish  origin  ;  the  Middle  High  German  tolc 
(Dutch  tolk)  is  the  same  as  the  English  word. 

One  curious  example  of  a  British  name  passing  into 
another  language  may  be  given.  In  Lithuanian  the 
ordinary  word  for  pedlar  is  szatas.  If  we  did  not  know 
tliat  in  the  middle  ages  most  of  the  trade  of  Lithuania 
waa  done  by  Scotchmen  we  might  probably  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  word  as  'Scot'  (through 
the  German  Hchatte), 

Thus  we  see  the  meaning  of  a  word  may  be  attached 
to  it  more  or  less  by  accident;  the  word  may  be  im- 
ported irom  another  language  in  a  meaning  which  it 
never  hud  before  in  that  language,  but  once  it  has  been 
imported  it  sticks  fast,  and  throws  out  a  mass  of  new 
formations  irom  itself  In  other  words  it  becomes  a 
root  in  the  language  into  which  it  has  been  newly 
planted.  The  people  who  now  use  it  are  unable  t^> 
analyse  it  any  further,  but  it  may  come  to  be  treated 
as  a  native  word  and  analysed  in  the  same  manner  as 
some  series  of  native  words  which  it  happens  to  re- 
semble. 
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Sometimes  in  nouns  tliis  part  which  defies  analysis 
can  be  identified  with  a  part  similarly  left  in  verbs,  at 
other  times  it  cannot.  The  eq-  which  is  left  in  equos 
we  cannot  certainly  identify  with  the  root  of  any  verb, 
except  of  course  verbs  derived  from  the  noun  itself  or 
from  its  derivatives,  as  equitare, 

25.  Now  let  us  take  another  common  word  which 
appears  in  Latin  as  mens.  The  genitive  Latm^Matid 
shows  us  that  there  was  a  ^  in  the  stem,  j^hw" Td5i°  u!i" 
and  comparison  of  mentis  with  forms  from  K^«e». 
other  languages  shows  us  that  it  belongs  to  the  cla8s 
called  "ti-  stems.    Thus 

(1)  Skt.  matiSy  i.e.  ma-ti'S. 

(2)  Gk.  fidvris. 

(3)  Lat.  7w^w^=  orig.  form  ^men-ti'S, 

(4)  [0.  Ir.  er-miti-u,  the  latter  part  of  which 
=  Lat.  menti'd  in  form.] 

(5)  (a)  Goth,  ga-mundSy  (b)   Old  English  ge- 
mynd,  Eng.  mind. 

(6)  (a)  Lith.  at-mintts,  (b)  0.  Bulg.  pa-mftt 

26.  If  we  treat  this  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
vious words  and  strip  off  first  the  s  where 

it  occurs  at  the  end  as  the  mark  of  the  pirt/^?"^* 
nominative  and  then  the  noun-suffix  -^/-,  fj^.^***^  ^^^^ 
we  have  left  a  syllable  beginning  in  all 
cases  with  m  and  generally  ending  with  n,  though  the 
intermediate  vowel  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
The  reason  for  this  and  for  the  variety  of  consonants 
representing  the  q  of  equos  will  be  explained  later  (§§  157, 
136).  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  recognise  the  fonn 
the  syllable  takes  in  the  different  languages  and  to  ob- 
serve the  similarity  between  this  and  some  verb  forms. 
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(1)  Skt  Ttidn-ya-u  (e  in  Skt.  is  a  diphthong, 
here  =  at),  perf.  participle  passive  ma-tds. 

(2)  Gk.    fUuVtrm  =  nav-it-rat    (§    83),    lU-futv-a, 
plural  tti-na-fto'. 

(3)  Lat.  mon-eo,  me-min-it  =  *me-tntm-it,  re-min- 
iscor  =  *re-mm-isa>r. 

(4)  0.  Ir.  do-moiniur,  pres,  dep.  =  Lat.  pato  in 
meaning. 

(5)  Goth,  ga-mun-an. 

(6)  (a)  Lith.  miti-iu,  keep  in  mind. 
(6)  0.  Bulg.  viin-i-ti  voi^tw. 

i*t  dii  anit  27-  In  the  same  way  compare  the 
ne^lli'^i^oAOT  *^rm  which  appears  in  Latin  as  diis  with 
idg.  iuEi>>ee«.    (^hg  ygji,  j^gm  ,^ijich  it  comes. 

(1)  Skt.  ddti-vdras,  he  who  loves  giving  :  dd-da-ml. 

(2)  Gk.  'SiS-Ti-«  &'-S<.f-/ti. 

(3)  Lat.  diis  =  '(to-ii-*  (cf.  mens)  do. 

(4)  Lith.  dU-ti-s.  dV-mi. 
38.  Thns  we  see  that  from  the  same  root  come 

both  Douns  and  verbs,  but  that  these  differ 
iiiid°'verb'**S  ™  their  suffixes.  This  applies  only  to  the 
flwB  Adkpta-  finite  verb ;  the  infinitive  and  the  partici- 
tion  tneorj.  ....    -      f 

pies  are  really  nouns  in  their  innexion  and 

not  verbs.  lu  their  usage  these  part^  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  nouns  and  verbs.  Sometimes  one 
of  these  forms  acts  as  a  verb.  In  Latin  legimini,  the 
nominative  plural  of  the  obsolete  present  participle 
{=  Aryo/uvot)  is  used  for  the  2nd  person  plural  of  the 
present  and  either  the  same  form  or  one  phonetically 
the  same  but  equivalent  to  the  old  Greek  infinitive 
Xtyf/tn-ai  for  the  corresponding  form  of  the  imperative. 
>  The  Tonn  ia  aomewhat  doDbtfnl. 
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There  are  not  wanting  philologists  who  draw  the  con- 
nexion still  closer  and  try  to  prove  that  all  verb  forms 
are  noun  stems  or  noun  cases  \  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  plausibility  in  identifying  the  -ti  of  the  3rd 
sing,  of  the  present  as  Skt.  as-ti,  Gk.  I<r-Ti,  with  the 
form  of  noun  stem  which  we  have  seen  in  frnv-ns,  and 
which  appears  also  by  a  regular  phonetic  change  (§133) 
in  ycF€-o-i-9,  and  in  connecting  the  3rd  plural  Doric 
<l>€(H}VTi,  Attic  iftipova-i.,  with  the  plural  participle  <t>€povT€^. 
But  the  theory  leaves  as  many  difficulties  as  the  more 
common  one  which  connects  the  verb  endings  with  the 
personal  pronouns. 

29.  The  next  point  to  observe  is  the  series  of 
changes  within  the  noun  itself  by  which  ca^e  suffixes 
cases  and  numbers  and,  in  most  words,  »n<itiie"^"»e8. 
genders  also  are  distinguished,  equos  is  a  horse  as  sub- 
ject of  some  statement ;  equom  a  horse  as  object  of 
some  statement  involving  action  which  affects  the 
noun ;  equi  (gen.),  eqm  (dat.),  equo  (ablat.),  express 
the  idea  contained  in  the  word  horse  in  various  relations 
within  the  sentence,  equi^  i.e.  equoi  (pi.)  expresses  horses 
as  the  subject,  eqiios  horses  as  the  object  of  a  statement, 
and  similarly  with  the  other  cases.  Now  we  cannot 
doubt  that  these  changes  were  not  made  at  random,  and 
may  be  assured  that  these  different  sounds  by  which 
Iwrse  in  these  various  relations  is  e2q)ressed  had  once  a 
very  distinct  meaning  of  their  own.  But  this  was  at  a 
period  of  which  we  know  nothing  and  never  can  know 
anything,  except  from  the  appearance  of  similar  phe- 
nomena in  languages  which  remain  as  primitive  in  their 
formation  at  the  present  day  as  the  Indo-Germanic  in 
that  far  pre-historic  age.     There  is  little  doubt  that 

1  Sftyoe,  Techmer's  ZeiUchrift,  i.  p.  222. 
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the  root  was  once  a  word  in  iteelf,  and  what  we  now  call 
Htem-sutfix  and  case  or  person-fluffut  were  words  added 
to  it  to  define  its  meaning  in  particular  ways.  That 
stage  was  passed  long  before  the  Indo-}i!uropeaii  peoples 
separated,  but  in  other  languagea  we  see  the  same 
thing  still  existing.  In  Chinese  the  root  is  even  now  a 
word  in  itself;  there  is  no  stem,  no  case  or  person  suffix ; 
distinction  in  meaning  turns  very  largely  upon  the  accent  - 
and  the  position  in  the  sentence.  Turkish  is  still  such 
a  language  as  Indo-Germanic  was  in  its  second  stage 
when  it  put  two  or  more  roots  into  close  combina- 
tion with  one  another,  but  still  knew  the  meaning 
of  each,  and  could  consciously  separate  them.  The 
only  family  of  languages  which  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Indo-Germanic  in  point  of  formation 
is  the  Semitic,  the  principal  branches  of  which  are  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syrioc  and  the  Arabic;  and  even  the 
Semitic  languages  differ  from  the  Indo-Germanic  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

30.  It  is  worth  observing  that  in  some  cases  Indo- 
LoHorinnti-  Germanic  languages  have  lost  the  greater 
ioD.  in  Bo8U.h.  p^rt  of  tjjgir  inflexioa  Two  of  them  in- 
deed have  returned  almost  to  the  stage  in  which  we  find 
Chinese '.  These  are  Persian  and  English.  If  I  pro- 
nounce the  word  'bear'  you  cannot  tell  without  cont«xt 
or  reference  to  surrounding  circumstences  whether  I 
mean  a  verb,  a  noun,  or  an  adjective  (bare). 

1  Some  good  authoritiea  regard  CliineBe  ss  having  passed 
through  much  the  same  Btagea  bb  Eaglisb.  Thaa  the  simplicity 
of  the  Chiaese  nord  would  not  be  primitive  but  dae  to  the  lose  of 
inflexioD.  If  ho  it  is  cnrioaa  that  it  seems  to  be  gradually  regain- 
ing the  power  to  make  compounds,  thus  atarting  anew  on  the 
path  to  complete  inflexion. 
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The  only  inflexion  of  substantives  which  remains  in 
English  besides  the  plural  is  a  possessive  here  and  there. 
Even  with  very  common  words  the  possessive  has  died 
out  of  use.  When  Byron  says  *  he  sat  him  down  at  a 
pillar's  base/  we  recognize  the  possessive  as  a  poetical 
licence,  for  in  prose  we  should  certainly  say  '  at  the 
base  of  a  pillar.'  We  still  retain  some  inflexions  in  the 
personal  pronouns  and  a  few  in  the  verb  to  mark  some 
of  the  persons,  the  past  tense  and  participle.  In 
English  the  past  tense  is  formed  in  two  ways ;  either 
-ed  is  added  to  the  present  form,  as  fiUy  fill-ed,  or  a 
variation  appears  in  the  root  vowel  as  in  sing,  sang, 
Sling;  come,  came,  come.  These  we  call  irregular  verbs, 
and  we  from  time  to  time  allow  some  of  them  to  pass 
over  to  the  so-called  '  regular  *  conjugation  and  to  form 
a  past  tense  with  -^rf.  Hence  the  verbs  which  form  a 
past  with  -ed,  though  originally  few,  have  now  become 
the  great  majority*. 

31 .  If  we  look  at  a  verb  like  Sepico/iat  we  see  the  same 
vowel-change  taking  place.  We  see  by  a  com- 

•  ,  1       .i  i_  J  /  '  Vowel  gTAda> 

panson  Wltn  other  verbs  as  <t>€pOfiai,  rtfidofuu  tion  in  roots  and 

etc.  that  we  can  strip  ofiF  a  personal  ending  ""  *^' 
and  a  vowel  which  appears  as  o  in  the  Ist  pers.  sing, 
and  the  1st  and  3rd  pi.,  but  as  c  in  8cpic-c-Tai,  Sepx-c-cr^c, 
and  in  the  old  2nd  sing.  S€pK€(a-)ai,  We  remember  that 
there  is  the  same  change  of  stem  vowel  in  ^^o-ftcv, 
4>€p'€'T€  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  verb,  for  it 
appears  in  the  nouns  already  so  often  cited  and  in  many 
others.  We  have  r7rir-o-s  but  wnr-c,  equos  but  eque.  So 
also  ycv-05  but  gen.  7CF-c(<r)-o?,  Lat.  gen-us  (for  -os),  gen. 
gen-er-is  in  which  r  comes  in  regularly  in  Latin  for  s. 
This  is  what  is  called  stem-gradation  and  will  have  to 

*  Skeat,  Principles  of  English  Etymology,  {First  Series)  §  189  ff. 
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be  discussed  more  fully  later  on.  But  the  phenomenon 
is  not  confined  to  tlie  stem  suflix.  It  appears  also  in 
the  root,  as  we  see  when  we  compare  SipK-o-fiat  with 
Si-iopK-a.  and  l-SpoK-ov.  Forms  like  the  perfect  stem  ap- 
pear also  in  nouns;  Sopn-o's  'gazelle'  has  the  same  form 
of  the  root  aa  Si-SopK-a.  We  see  also  that  forms  with  pa 
and  Xa — weak  forms  as  they  are  called — are  not  cou&ied 
to  aorists  only  but  also  appear  in  verbal  adjectives 
which  are  really  old  passive  participles  of  past  time. 
Thus  we  have  Sparos  or  Suprot  from  Siput  with,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  noun  Sopi.  In  Latin  the  weak  forms 
have  or  or  ur,  ol  or  ul  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ap  pa, 
aX  Ka.  Thus  we  have  past  participles  like  torsos  =  *Toi-t- 
tu-s  while  the  present  verto  has  the  same  vowel  as  ^^ 
and  hipKOfiai.  We  may  observe,  even  within  the  perfect, 
changes  of  the  same  kind,  lU-p-ov-a  but  ni-iia-n€v,  yi-yov-a 
but  yi-ya-fitv  in  Homer.  This  is  what  corresponds  in 
Greek  to  the  changes  we  see  in  the  Kngli'ab  sing,  sang, 
sung.  Nowadays  we  find  that  for  the  past  tense  in  such 
verbs  mng  or  sang  is  used  indifiTereutly.  Perhaps  in 
prose  sang  and  rang  are  more  common,  but  no  one 
objects  to  Scott  wlien  he  writes : 

And,  while  his  h&rp  regponeive  ning, 

'Twas  tbOB  the  latest  minBtrel  Bimg. 

32.  In  the  oldest  English  there  was  a  genuine  differ- 
ence between  the  forms,  just  as  there  is  between  yi-yov-a 
and  yi-ya-fi.tv:  Kang  represents  the  old  singular,  sung  the 
old  plural  form.  The  changes  which  we  observe  in  Upx-o- 
fiai,  St-SopK-o,  i-Span-ov,  in  yi-yov-a  and  yi-ya-fuv,  in  S»ng, 
song,  swng  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  ablaut'  or 

'  This,  the  Gennan  Dame  for  the  phi 
DOW  generall;  adopted  Id  English  books. 
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vowel-gradation.  This  term  includes  within  it  not  only 
vowel  changes  in  the  root  part  of  the  word  but  also  those 
in  the  suflixes  for  which  there  is  the  special  term  *  stem- 
gradation'  viz.  such  varieties  of  form  as  were  men- 
tioned above  Imro^f  iinre;  <f>€p'0-fi€y,  ^cp-c-rc;  irarp^v, 
irarpofrij  irarcpes,  and  many  others.  In  no  family  of 
languages  other  than  the  Indo-6ermanic  is  there  any- 
thing exactly  corresponding  to  this. 

33.    The  various  characteristics  which  have  been 
enumerated  distinguish  the  Indo-6ermanic    Diftinction  be- 

^^  />  11     1^1  tween  Idg.  and 

languages  from  all  others.  other  iAn«u«gett. 

(1)     They   are    distinguished    from    the    so-called 

^Isolating  languages — the  class  to  which  isolating  lan- 
Chinese  belongs — by  (a)  the  changes  that  ^'**«®"- 
appear  in  the  root,  which  in  the  isolating  languages  is 
unalterable;  (b)  by  the  possession  of  various  sufl^es  of 
two  kinds — (i)  those  which  go  to  form  the  stems  of  the 
noun  and  verb  respectively,  and  (ii)  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  different  cases  in  the  noun  and  the  different 
persons  in  the  verb ;  (c)  by  the  clear  distinction  which 
can  thus  be  drawn  between  different  parts  of  speech. 

^  34*  (2)  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Ag- 
glutinative languages — the  class  to  which 
Turkish  belongs — (a)  by  having  suffixes  tween  idg.  and 
which  cannot  be  consciously  separated  from  iimgua^.*^*Bx- 
the  root  or  stem  and  which  have  no  exist-  ^Stwe^  fMma- 
ence  as  independent  words.  Thus  no  Greek  ^^^^ 
could  divide  oIkoi  *at  home/  into  oUo  *home*  and  l  'at,* 
though  probably  at  some  prehistoric  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  such  a  division  was 
quite  possible*.  The  only  traces  however  of  the  possibility 

^  The  fact  that  of/cei  not  oUoi  was  probably  the  earliest  Greek 
form  does  not  affect  the  matter  in  hand. 

G.  P.  S 
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of  this  division  are  that  in  certain  Sanskrit  stems,  the 
locative  ending  i  may  be  dropped  at  will  in  the  early 
language  and  that  before  certain  endings  the  laws  of 
euphony  prevail  which  otherwise  affect  only  the  ends  of 
words'.  There  is  one  great  advantage  in  division  of  this 
kind :  it  pennits  of  the  plural  having  precisely  the  same 
endings  as  the  singular  for  the  different  cases,  the  plural 
number  being  marked  by  an  inserted  syllable.  Every 
one  who  has  ever  thought  about  language,  or  who  has 
had  long  paradigms  of  forms  to  learn,  must  have  wished 
that  for  the  du^  he  might,  by  the  help  of  some  syllable 
which  we  may  represent  by  2,  have  such  forms  aa 
Sing.  Dual 

Nom.     eqm-8  equo-2-s 

Ace     equx)-m  equo-2-m. 

Id  the  same  way  if  we  represent  the  plural  by  the 
usual  symbol  for  unknown  quantity  -x-  we  might  have 
Sing.  Plural 

NoKL     equo-s  equo-xs 

Ace.     equo-m  equo-x-m. 

and  so  on  for  other  cases. 

This  is  precisely  the  principle  of  the  Agglutinative 
languages.  Thus  in  the  Turkish  word  ev  'house'  we 
have  cases  as  in  olito«  or  domtis. 

Sing.  Plural 

Nom.    ev        =domus  ev-ler 

Gen.    ev-tn   =domua  ev-ler-in 

Dat,     ev-e     =domo  ev-ler-e 

'  Wbitoer,  Skt.  Or.  §  436  c,  g  166.  The  locative  sofSi  is 
dropped  aliKi  in  oi^i  'BlTays'  as  oompared  with  aUl='alfiaH  and 
in  tbe  Latin  preposition  ptnei. 
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Sing.  Plural 

Ace.    ev-i     -domum  ev-ler-i 

Loc.     ev-de   =domi  ev-ler-de 

Abl,     ev-<kH-domo  ev-ler-den 

The  form  of  the  ioserted  syllable  shows  »  process 
almost  unkDowQ  in  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.  It 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  root-syllable  whether 
the  plural  suffix  shall  be  -ler-  or  -lar-  and  there  are 
eimllar  and  even  more  varied  changea  for  the  case  suf- 
fixes. Apart  from  this  law  of  vowel  harmony  there  ia 
only  one  declension,  and  in  theory  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  cases  except  the  limit  of  possible  relations  between 
objects,  most  of  which  English  has  now  to  indicate  by 
prepositions.  The  t«ndency  in  all  Indo-Germanio  lan- 
guages has  always  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  cases 
and  replace  them  by  prepositional  phrases.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  numerous  fragments 
still  surviving  of  obsolete  cases. 

This  process  of  adding  and  removing  suffixes  at  will 
gives  agglutinative  languages  a  power  unknown  to  other 
tongues.  Thus,  to  take  another  example  &om  Turkish, 
el  is  hand,  el-im  my  hand,  el-im-de  in  my  hand,  el-im- 
de-ki  being  in  my  hand,  from  which  again  a  genitive  can 
be  formed  el-im-de-kia  =  toE  {iv]  i/ip  ;^<pi  ovtos.  The 
same  holds  true  in  verbs ;  '  We  should  like  not  to  be 
able  to  be  caused  to  love'  can  all  be  easily  expressed  in 
one  word. 

Another  result  of  this  power  of  combination  is  that 
these  languages  dispense  with  the  inflexion  of  the  ad- 
jective altogether  unless  when  used  Bubstantivally  like  the 
(ireek  ra  koXo.  Finnish  is  the  only  exception  to  this — 
it  is  supposed  through  the  influence  of  the  Swedish. 
3—^ 
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(6)  There  are  properly  speaking  uo  compound  words  in 
these  languages,  while  compounds  are  extremely  frequent 
in  Indo-Germanic  languages,  (c)  There  is  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  class  hut  little  difference  between  noun  and 
verb.  The  ending  for  the  6r8t  person  ia  the  suffix  used 
in  the  noun  to  express  'my.'  In  Hungarian  hal-unk  is 
'our  fish,'  tart-unk  'we  haye  waited'.'  In  Turkish,  which 
represents  the  highest  grade  of  this  class  of  languages 
and  which  some  writers  declare  to  be  an  inflexional 
language,  the  verb  is  formed  mostly  of  a  participle  with 
the  personal  pronouns  appended  for  the  first  and  second 
persons,  while  the  third  is  the  participle  alone.  This  is 
very  like  the  Latin  legimini  (g  28)  and  the  periphrastic 
future  of  classical  Sanskrit  ddtdemi  '1  shall  give,'  really 
'I  am  a  giver;'  while  the  3rd  sing,  is  data  'giver'  with- 
out a  verb'. 

35-    (3)   The  distinguishing  characteristics   of  the 
Diiiinciion   two  iuflexioual  families — Indo-Germanic  and 
^^"i.l'^i  Semitic-are. 

luigiueei.  ^^j    jijg  vowel-gradation  in    Indo-Ger- 

manic roots  and  stems, 

(b)  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Semitic  roots. 

Semitic  roots  with  very  few  exceptions  possess  three 
consonants;  within  the  root  vowel-change  appears,  but  it 
is  different  in  character  from  the  corresponding  changes 
in  Indo-Germanic.  Words  are  formed  from  roots  mainly 
by  varying  according  to  definite  'measures'  or  schemes 
the  vowels  attached  to  the  consonants,  partly  by  prefixes 

'  0.  Schrader,  SpracbvergUichung  and  Urgachickle',  chkp.  vn. 
p.  413  ff. 

*  Cp.wilhtbiB  the  Lithuanian  yrft,  an  abstract  BnbBtiLDtive  =  «r- 
itterttia,  used  for  3rd  sing,  and  pluial  ot  the  sabstautiie  veib.  It 
is  connected  by  some  nith  the  root  of  the  English  ■are,'  etc. 
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(fragments  of  pronouns  e.g.  ma  =  *what'  in  ma-^id  'place 
of  worship'  from  a  root  ^*d),  and  to  a  very  small  extent 
by  suffixes.  An  interesting  example  is  the  root  slm  of 
the  verb  salima  *  he  has  been  at  peace '  whence  come 
the  well-known  words  scUdm  (salaam)  and  Islam,  both 
infinitives  of  the  verb  used  as  substantives,  mu-slim 
(Moslem)  properly  a  participle,  SeUm  and  Soleyman, 
With  regard  to  the  'measures*  the  most  notable  point  is 
the  distinction  between  active  and  stative  vowels  as  it 
appears  in  the  verb,  e.g.  Arabic  %harvf  (-a)  'he  was 
exalted,'  sharaf  (-a)  'he  overtopped,  exceUed;'  and  in 
general  this  distinction  runs  through  the  languages, 
e.g.  malk  will  be  'king'  (poasessor),  milk  'possession.' 
The  last  mentioned  change  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  Indo-Germanic  vowel-gradation. 

As  regards  inflexion  the  verb,  which  alone  is  highly 
inflected,  consists  of  noun  and  adjective  forms  combined 
with  fragments  of  personal  pronouns  prefixed  or  affixed. 
Compare  with  this  the  Hungarian  forms  mentioned 
above. 

The  lack  of  the  power  of  composition  is  compensated 
by  a  very  close  syntactical  arrangement  and  in  the  older 
forms  by  simple  apposition.  The  Semitic  relative  is  a 
particle  which  being  prefixed  to  a  clause  changes  a 
demonstrative  into  a  relative  clausa  There  are  no 
proper  tenses  but  only  perfect  and  imperfect  action^. 
The  3rd  pers.  pronoun  is  generally  used  for  a  copula. 
You  may  say  'great  John'  for  'John  is  great;'  if  that  is 
ambiguous  you  say  'great  he  John.' 

36.    Each   of  these   three   great   classes   of   lan- 
guages which  have  now  been  mentioned —        SSJ^'iSr 
the  Isolating,  the  Agglutinative  and  the  gtui^  from 
Inflexional — includes  within  it  all  languages  fkmiiies  spnng? 
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of  that  particular  type  without  regard  to  any  histo- 
rical connexion  between  the  different  members.  So 
widely  are  members  of  the  same  class  separated  that 
historical  connexion  is  a  priori  improbable,  and  we  are 
left  to  suppose  that  the  development  has  been  inde- 
pendent but  on  the  same  lines.  The  question  of  the 
origin  of  language,  and  the  equally  abstruse  question 
whether  language  spread  from  one  single  centre  or  from 
a  number  of  independent  centres,  lie  beyond  our  range. 
Some  eminent  scholars  contend  for  a  relation  between  the 
Semitic  and  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues,  some  even  think 
they  can  trace  an  historical  connexion  between  Hebrew 
and  Chinese.  At  present  the  possibility  of  anch  con- 
nexion cannot  be  denied.  Mankind  has  a  very  long 
history  behind  it ;  the  footprints  of  early  man  have  in 
most  cases  been  mdely  obliteratfid  by  time,  and  the 
separation  of  Chinaman  and  Semite,  of  Semite  and  Indo- 
Gennan,  if  it  ever  took  place,  dates  from  a  period  an 
remote  that  independent  development  has  removed,  it 
aeema,  most  if  not  all  traces  of  the  original  connexion. 


iv.     The  Principles  of  modem  Philology. 

37-  Moat  nations  manifest  an  interest  in  the  etymo- 
,..  ■  -  'ogy  of  their  name.s,  but  as  a  rule  this 
nipmpta  at  eiy-  interest  IS  not  according  to  knowledge, 
though  auguries  are  drawn  from  the  real 
or  fancied  derivation  of  a  name.  We  remember  the 
name  given  by  the  child's  grandfather  to  the  son  of 
Laertes — 'OSuo-o-oJs — 
iroXXortriv -yap  jyui  y(  o'&jo'a'afio'ot  toS"  iKaviit.  (Orf.  XIX.  407), 
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and  in  Aeschylus  the  good-omened  name  of  Aristides, 

ov  yap  SoKctv  apioros  aAA*  cTvai  ^cXci.     (8.  C.  T»  579), 

and  the  terrible  augury  in  the  Agamemnon  (689), 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
the  name  of  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  as  well  as  his 
actions,  commended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Athenians. 

Such  plays  on  words  are  common  everywhere.  But 
it  has  been  well  remarked  that  when  the  ancients 
meddled  with  etymology  they  took  leave  of  their  usual 
sanity,  and  even  when  they  hit  upon  an  accurate  deriva- 
tion it  was  merely  a  brilliant  guess  based  on  no  scientific 
principles,  and  as  unlike  the  systematic  induction  of 
modem  philology  as  the  methods  of  Democritus  were 
unlike  those  of  Darwin. 

38.  So  late  as  last  century,  the  etymologies  com- 
monly proposed  were  so  rash  and  so  improbable  that 
Swift  ironically  set  up  as  a  philologist  with  such  deri- 
vations as  ostler  from  oat  stealer,  and  Voltaire  re- 
marked with  considerable  justice  that  'Etymology  is  a 
science  in  which  the  vowels  count  for  nothing  and  the 
consonants  for  very  little. ' 

39.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  consonants  that  this 
reproach  began  first  to  be  wiped  off.  Since  gcientioc  study 
vowels  changed,  as  we  have  seen,  so  fre-  of  language, 
quently  in  different  forms  of  the  same  word,  people  paid 
little  attention  to  them,  as  if  indeed  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  etymology.  But  the  consonants  appeared  in 
the  same  form  much  more  constantly,  and  hence  scientific 
progress  began  with  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
consonants.  Franz  Bopp  (bom  1791,  died  ^ 
1867)  was  the  first  great  scientific  writer  on 
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comparative  philology.  However  strongly  Bopp  m&y 
have  desired  to  establish  a  systematic  relation  of  sound- 
changes  between  different  languages,  he  often  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  plausible  derivations  which 
set  all  laws  of  sound  entirely  at  nought.  The  Germanic 
languages  were  first  investigated  by  Bopp's  contempo- 
raries, the  Dane  R  K.  Rask  (1787—1832),  and  the 
JunbuidWii-  more  famous  brothers  Jacob  and  Wilhelm 
hein.  Gn-Din.  q^^^  ^j^^^^  1785— 1863,  Wilhelm  1786— 
1859).  The  first  part  of  Jacob  Grimm's  'Deuteche  Gram- 
matik'  appeared  in  1819.  In  the  second  edition  of  this 
work,  which  appeared  in  1822,  were  first  clearly  laid 
down  the  regular  sound-changes  which  exist  between 
the  classic  and  the  Germanic  languages,  and  which  make 
English  words  look  so  unlike  their  Latin  and  Greek 
equivalents  (see  S  100).  The  principle  of  the  change 
had  been  seen  by  Rask  at  an  earlier  period  and  it  was 
known  perhaps  even  before  him,  but  Grimm  was  the  first 
to  enuntiate  it  fully  and  scientifically.  Hence  this  great 
generalisation  has  always  been  known  in  England  as 
'Grimm's  Law.' 

40.  As  has  been  hinted,  Bopp  was  not  so  strong  in  ety- 
mology as  in  other  departments  of  comparative  philology. 
The  first  systematic  book  of  derivations  on  a  scientific 
basis  was  the  'Etymologische  Forschungen'  of  A.  F.  Pott 

(1802-1887)  which  appeared  in  two  volumes 

^^'~         in  1833-36.     To  him  we  owe  a  very  large 

number  of  the  recognised  etymologies  of  Indo-Germanic 

words  and  the  first  tabulated  comparison  of  sounds  from 

the  languages  included  in  his  investigation.     He  was 

followed  by  George   Curtius   (1820-1885) 

Cortini.       whose  weO   known    work  'The  principles 

of  Greek  Etymology'  (1858,   5th    edition,   1879,  2nd 
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English  edition  1886)  comprehends  a  comparison  of  the 
Greek  words  with  their  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Latin,  Germanic, 
Letto-Slavonic  and  Keltic  equivalents.  Here  the  sounds 
were  discussed  fully  and  systematically,  and  changes 
which  apparently  proceeded  on  no  system  were  grouped 
together  under  the  heading  of  *  sporadic  change/  From 
1850  to  1870  the  eflForts  of  the  great  philologists  were 
devoted  rather  to  organising  and  systematising  the 
matter  already  acquired  than  to  breaking  new  ground. 
Much  was  done  in  this  period  for  individual  languages 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  but  no  great  discoveries 
affecting  the  whole  were  made. 

August  Schleicher  (1821-1868),  who  has  exercised  on 
the  history  of  philology  even  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  Curtius,  resembled  him  in  liis 
power  of  organisation  while  he  differed  from  him  in  his 
point  of  view.  Curtius  looked  at  language  in  its  history; 
Schleicher,  as  himself  a  skilled  scientist,  viewed  it  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  science.  The  next  great 
landmark  in  the  history  of  philology  after  the  com- 
parative Grammar  of  Bopp  (1833-52, 3rd  ed.  1869-71)  is 
the  Compendium  of  CJomparative  Grammar  by  Schleicher 
(1861,  4th  ed.  1876).  Theodor  Benfey  (1809-1881)  held 
an  independent  attitude  and  in  later  life  concerned  him- 
self more  immediately  with  Sanskrit.  Unvarying  rules 
were  not  as  yet  laid  down  with  regard  to  sound-change, 
but  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  demand  greater 
precision  in  the  correspondence  between  words  which 
were  said  to  be  related  to  one  another.  The  general 
results  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  this  period  were 
made  accessible  to  the  public  at  large  in 
Max  Miiller's  'Lectures  on  the  Science  of  "  "' 
Language'  (1861  and  1864). 
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41.  In  1870  the  Italian  scholar  G.  I.  Aacoli  pointed 
AKoii'i  theoiT  "ut  that  the  i-sound,  modifications  of  which 
■nd'Ttidweic^  appear  in  such  words  as  Skt.  afvas,  Lat. 
"''"'*  equus,  Lith.  aazrd.  (§  20),  was  of  a  nature 

ori^nally  different  from  that  which  appears  in  Skt. 
ndkti-,  Lat.  nodi-,  Lith.  nakii-s.  The  former  sounds 
were  called  palatal,  the  latter  velar  gutturals  (^  67-8). 
Besides  these  jt-sounds,  original  g  and  gk  sounds  were 
shown  to  exist  of  the  same  kind.  In  Sanskrit  another 
class  of  guttural  sounds  appeared  which  are  usually 
represented  by  c,  j  and  h.  Ascoli  observed  that  these 
gutturals  were  often  followed  by  an  i-sound,  but  he  did 
not  work  out  the  theory  iu  detail.  In  1876  when  the 
discussion  of  phonetic  principles  was  most  active  and 
attention  had  been  drawn  anew  to  the  vowels  by 
Bmgmann'a  discoveries  (§  42),  a  number  of  scholars  in 
different  Danish  and  German  universities  found  out 
simultaneously  and  independently  the  cause  of  the 
variety  in  the  Sanskrit  gutturals.  The  results  were  first 
published  by  Ostboff,  Collitz  and  Johannes  Schmidt  in 
essays  which  appeared  in  1878  and  1879.  It  has  now 
been  shown  conclusively  that  this  second  class  of  gutturals 
c,j  and  h  arose  from  the  velar  k,  g  and  gk  owing  to  the 
in6uence  of  a  palatal  sound  behind  them — i.e.  &n  t  or 
e  sound  (pronounce  ee  or  eh). 

43.     This  discovery,  taken  in  connexion  with  certain 

Bru)na>nn'i  discoveries  of  Karl  Brugmann  published  in 

theoryofn«.i»  ^g^g  ^j^j^   ^g^^  (^  j^e  nasal  sounds  of 

Indo-Germanic,  entirely  revolutionised  the  theory  of  the 

original  vowels. 

In   Sanskrit  and   in  Gothic,  two  languages  which 
Voweii       represent  two  main  branches  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  there  appear  hut  three 
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simple  vowels  a,  i  and  u.  These,  Grimm  had  accord- 
ingly assumed,  represented  the  number  and  character  of 
the  original  vowels.  Bopp  accepted  Grimm's  theory  and 
it  passed  without  demur  into  all  succeeding  works.  The 
multiplicity  of  vowel  sounds  in  such  languages  as  Greek 
was  taken  as  a  later  development,  and  the  a,  e,  and  o 
which  appeared  in  such  languages  where  Sanskrit  had 
only  a  was  explained  by  Curtius'  theory  of  the  'splitting 
of  the  original  a-sound.' 

Johannes  Schmidt  in  a  very  learned  work  on  the 
'Vocalism  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages*  (1871  and 
1875)  had  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  material,  but 
the  explanation  of  many  phenomena  of  this  kind  was 
only  rendered  possible  by  a  remarkable  discovery  made 
by  Karl  Vemer  in  1875.  This  scholar  verner's  ac- 
showed  that  certain  exceptions  to  the  sound-  ^en*  theory; 
changes  known  as  Grimm's  Law  depended  on  the  original 
accentuation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  This  dis- 
covery, and  one  made  by  the  eminent  mathematician  and 
Sanskrit  scholar  H.  Grassmann  (1809 — 1877)  with  regard 
to  the  form  which  certain  roots  took  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  ^  finally  removed  all  exceptions  to  Grimm's  Law, 
thus  strengthening  the  views  which  had  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  as  to  the  strict  observance  of  phonetic 
rules  and  the  avoidance  of  everything  known  to  the 
older  philologists  as  *  sporadic  change.'  But  Vomer's 
discovery  did  much  more  than  this.  By  settling  once 
for  all  the  character  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic 
accent  he  furnished  a  basis  on  which  to  found  further 
investigation  concerning  the  vowels  as  well  as  the  con- 
sonants of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.     In  the  same 

1  Bee  §  102. 
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way  Biugmaun's  investigation  of  tKe  'sonant  nasals' 
loraint  Tunit:  showed  that  variouH  seeming  inconsistencies 
aoMtit  liquids,  jjj  (.[^g  different  Indo-Gennanic  languages 
really  depended  on  a  law  pervading  the  whole  group,  i 
that  e.g.  the  ace.  ending  in  the  singular  of  consonant 
stems,  Gk.  a  (jri>&-a),  Lat.  -em  (ped-em),  Goth,  -u 
(originally  -urn,  */ot-utn),  Lith.  -i  (once  nasalised)  and 
0.  Bulg.  -e  all  represented  one  original  sound,  viz.  a 
nasal  sound  -m  acting  as  a  vowel  and  forming  a  syllable 
by  itself.  The  ending  of  the  aco.  sing,  was  thus  shown 
to  be  m;  if  a  vowel  preceded,  it  was  the  ordinary  con- 
sonant, eguo-m,  but  if  a  consonant  preceded,  it  had  to 
form  a  syllable,  ped-m,  and  in  the  different  languages 
this  original  sound  was  represented  in  different  ways. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  sounds  which  appear  as  a 
in  the  Skt.  ma-tis,  as  en  in  Lat.  menti-,  as  -nn  in 
the  Gothic  and  -in  in  the  Lithuanian  corresponding 
words  (see  §  25),  were  proved  to  represent  an  original  n 
standing  between  two  consonants  and  thus  having  to 
make  a  syllable  by  itself,  mntis. 

Even  before  this  Osthoff  had  shown  that  in  all 
probability  an  original  r  appeared  as  a  vowel  in  the 
same  way,  though  in  Sanskrit  grammar  indeed,  an  r  of 
this  kind  had  always  been  recognised  by  the  native 
grammarians.  These  new  doctrines  were  excellently 
summarised  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  in  a  work  of  great 
treshness  '  M^moire  sur  le  systems  primitif  des  voyellea 
dans  les  langues  indo-europ^nnes '  (Leipzig,  1879). 

43-     Hand  in  hand  with  these  important  discoveries 
Tworn«t    n-  "^^^^  *  more  definite  formulating  of  philo- 
cip^in  modem  logical  principles.     In  theory  philologists 
Pbonettc  L«w  had  always  admitted  the  existence  of  pho- 
netic laws ;  in  other  words  they  had  recog- 
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nised  more  or  less  clearly  that,  though  there  might  be 
a  slight  residuum  which  came  under  no  rule,  still  in 
certain  circumstances  sounds  changed  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  making  of  etymologies  phonetic  laws  were  sup- 
posed to  be  more  carefully  observed  than  they  had  been 
by  Bopp,  though  precept  and  practice  did  not  always 
perfectly  correspond.  Philologists  had  also  admitted  in 
theory  that  the  action  of  the  mind  influenced  the  forms 
of  words  in  various  ways.  It  had  been  recognised  that, 
when  a  form  was  erroneously  connected  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  with  other  forms  which  .did  not  really  belong  to 
it,  this  tended  to  counteract  phonetic  law.  But  the  matter 
had  not  been  carefully  enquired  into.     Now,  however, 

*  False  Analogy*,'  as  this  effect  of  the  action      ^^ 
of  the  mind  was  called,  became  recognised 

as  a  great  factor  in  the  history  of  language.  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney  gave  the  impulse  to  this  in 

*  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language'  *"®^' 
(1867)  where  he  dwells  on  the  tendency  children  mani- 
fest to  make  all  verbs  uniform;  to  say  'bringed'  because 
they  are  taught  to  say  *  loved,'  or  on  the  other  hand  to 
say  *brang*  because  they  remember  'sang'  (pp.  27-8, 
82,  85).  W.  Scherer  (184I-I886)  in  his  work  *0n  the 
History  of  the  German  Language'  (1st  ed.  1868)  applied 
the  principle  of  analogy  on  a  larger  scale.  A  decisive 
step  was  marked  by  the  declaration  in  Professor  A. 
Leskien's  prize  essay  on  'Declension  in 
Letto-Slavonic  and  Germanic'  (1876)  that 

phonetic  laws  had  no  exceptions.    In  the  introduction  to 


I  As  *  Philology'  is  now  largely  used  in  the  sense  of  *  Com- 
parative Philology,'  so  *  Analogy '  alone  is  constantly  employed  to 
mean  '  False  Analogy.' 
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the  first  volume  of  Osthoif  and  Bnigmann's  'Morpho- 
Otthofftnd  logiache  Uutersucbungeu '  (1878)  the  prin- 
BruRmann.     ciples  of  Leskien's  adherents  were  definitely 

laid  dowu.     These  principles  were  two  (p.  xiii). 

(1)  Phonetic  change  proceeds  according  to  laws 
which  have  no  exceptions.  In  other  words  a  sound 
changes  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  where  a  langua^ 
is  spoken,  if  the  language  is  not  split  into  a  number  of 
dialects.  Different  dialects  may  and  do  develop  in 
different  ways. 

(2)  As  it  is  obvious  and  admitted  that  in  the 
modern  forms  of  language  analogy  or  fonn-association 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  words,  so  we 
are  entitled  to  assume  a  similar  part  for  it  in  the  past 
history  of  language. 

44.    The  older  philologists  had,  as  has  heen  said, 
admitted  a  large  part  of  this  in  theoiy; 
the  miKkrntbe-  they  had  formulated  phonetic  laws,  they  had 
admitted  the  working  of  analogy  in  lan- 
guage, but  they  were  startled  at  the  hard  and  fast 
application  of  these  principles  by  the  'Young  Gram- 
marians,' as  the  adherents  of  these  ideas  came  to  be 
called.     During  the  following  seven  years  a  fierce  con- 
troversy raged.     Two  books  which  appeared  in  1880, 
Deibnick       ^™^'  ■^'   Delbruck's   'Introduction  to  the 
study  of  knguage'  (English  ed.  1882)  and 
Prof,  H.  Paul's  'Principles  of  the  History 
of  Language'  (English  ed.  1888)  sketched  the  history  of 
the  science  and  formulated  the  new  views  with  greater 
care  and  at  greater  length  than  had  liitherto  been  done'. 

•  FrofexBor  Paul's  work  is,  however,  mnoh  more  than  the 
,  philoaophicBl  repreHmtation  of  the  new  views;  it  is  re&Ilj  a  gnids 
to  the  prinaiples  of  language  in  general  and  ie,  apart  altogether 
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Gustav  Meyer's   'Griechische  Grammatik'  which  also 
appeared  in  1880  treated  Gi^eek  from  the 

1        •  mi  Meyer. 

new  stand-point.    The  controversy  came  to 
a  head  in  1885  when  Curtius  published  a  pamphlet  in 
support  of  his  views  which  was  immediately  answered 
by  counter-pamphlets  from  Delbriick  and 

*  -r»  1  1  1  Brugmwin. 

from  Brugmann  and  supported  somewhat 
later  by  Hugo  Schuchardt,  while  in  the  philological 
journals  many  others  joined  in  the  fray.  The  result 
was  an  undoubted  triumph  for  the  new  ideas.  Even 
philologists  who  stand  aloof  from  the  party  of  the 
'Young  Grammarians'  show  in  their  writings  the  in- 
fluence of  the  party's  hypotheses.  Brugmann's  great 
work  Grundriss  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik  der 
Indo-Germanischen  Spracheny  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, though  containing  much  more  detail  will  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  *  New  Philology*  as  Schleicher's 
Compendium  did  to  the  old. 

45.  Though  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter  was 
dragged  in,  the  issue  at  the  bottom  of  the  i^  philology  a 
whole  controversy  about  phonetic  law  was  ^^^^^ 
*Is  or  is  not  Comparative  Philology  a  science?'  Now,  if 
we  adopt  Whewell's  definition  of  a  science  as  a  *body  of 
knowledge,'  comparative  philology  has  always  been  a 
science.  But  if  with  Comte  we  aflSrm  that  science  im- 
plies prevision,  that,  given  certain  circumstances  and  the 
result  in  one  case,  science  can  forecast  for  us  the  result 
in  other  cases,  are  we  entitled  to  declare  philological 
knowledge  scientific?  To  this  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  If  e.g.  an  original  sound  resembling  the  Eng- 
lish w  becomes  in  one  Greek  dialect  under  exactly  the 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  of  the  very  highest  valae  to 
every  student  of  language. 
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same  circumBtances,  Bometimes  0,  sometimes  the  sptritun 
aaper,  and  sometimes  f  at  the  begiiming  of  words, 
while  in  the  middle  of  words  it  disappears  entirely  or 
remains  as  v,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  foresee 
what  form  in  any  particular  case  this  phouetic  Proteus 
will  take.  Philologists  may  gather  multitudes  of  in- 
stances where  these  atrange  phenomena  occur,  but  ex- 
planation is  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  in  chemistry 
if,  when  two  simple  elements  were  mixed  together,  the 
result  might  be  indifferently  water,  or  carbonic  acid,  or 
spirit  of  salt.  The  same  causes  under  the  same  circum- 
stances must  produce  the  same  results,  otherwise  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  impossible- 

46.     It  is  at  this  point  that  phUology  parts  company 

, , ,       with  the  natural  sciences.     If  the  chemist 
Hovphiiokicr  -     1     1 

disen  ironi  tfi8  compounds  two  purc  simple  elements  there 
utunltGienoa,  "I     ,  ^       ,        ^,  ,   , 

can  be  but  one  result  and  no  power  of  the 
chemist  can  prevent  it.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
minds  of  men  do  act  upon  the  sounds  which  they 
produce.  The  result  is  that,  when  this  happens,  the 
phonetic  law  which  would  have  act«d  in  the  case  is 
stopped,  and  this  particular  form  enters  on  the  same 
course  of  development  as  other  forms  to  which  it  did 
not  originally  belong. 

The  consequence  is  that  a  philologist  must,  in 
formulating  phonetic  laws,  be  careful  to  see  that  he  is 
not  including  in  his  generalisation  forms  which  have 
been  brought  by  this  psychological  force  to  resemble 
other  forms,  but  which  are  really  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent. The  tracing  of  regular  sound-changes  and  the 
search  for  the  effects  of  analogy  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  philologist  to  duly 
apportion  the  share  which  these  two  great  forces,  pho- 
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netic  law  and  analogy,  play  in  the  history  of  words.  In 
many  cases  the  &cts  of  the  linguistic  history  are  so 
scant  that  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  dogmatically  till 
more  knowledge  has  been  obtained.  By  a  free  use  of 
analogy  where  facts  are  few  and  speculation  is  easy,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  reach  conclusions  which  further  inquiry 
at  once  renders  ridiculous. 

47.  Writers  on  analogy  generally  class  the  various 
forms  which  it  takes  under  three  heads ;  (i)        *n«io«« 
logical,  (ii)  formal  analogy,  (iii)  a  combina- 
tion of  (i)  and  (ii). 

48.  i.   Logical  analogy  appears  in  those  cases  where 
particular  forms  of  a  word  influence  other 

forms  ofthe  same  word.  In  the  original  Indo-  1^^*^*°*^ 
Grermanic  word  for  'foot'  we  have  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  owing  to  the  influence  of  accent, 
some  cases  had  an  -o-  and  others  an  -e-  sound,  that 
the  accusative  was  *pod-m  but  the  locative  ^pedri.  In 
Greek  however  the  -o-cases  have  driven  out  the  -^ 
cases,  while  in  Latin  the  exact  reverse  has  taken 
place.  In  Greek  the  only  traces  of  the  old  inflexion 
are  ircSa,  the  instrumental  form  now  used  as  a  prepo- 
sition, and  such  derivatives  as  irtto^^^ped-ios^  and  rpa- 
rc{a;  in  Latin  no  trace  is  left  of  the  -o-cases.  In 
the  same  way  iran/p  had  originally  an  ace.  irar^,  a 
locative  irar^t  and  a  genitive  irarpos :  but  the  locative 
and  ace.  on  the  one  hand  affect  the  genitive  and  produce 
•raripo^i  the  genitive  on  the  other  hand  affects  the 
locative  (later  used  as  dative)  and  produces  irarpi  In 
Latin  the  weaker  have,  in  all  the  oblique  cases,  ousted 
the  stronger  forms ;  hence  patrem  patre  patris.  On  the 
other  hand  the  long  form  of  the  nominative  dator  has 
been  carried  through  all  the  cases,  datorem  for  *datdrem, 

o.  p.  4 
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datdre  for  *datire,  dat5ris  for  *datrit.  For  exactly  the 
same  reason  later  Greek  has  yeyora/to'  etc.  after  ycyoina, 
instead  of  the  correct  Homeric  form  y^yo^n-,  and  out  of 
the  Old  English  preterite  inflexion 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  tang  ( 

i  gunge  }»ung<m 

3  Bang  | 

we  obtain  the  modem  sang  and  nmg  used  indifferently 
for  singular  or  plural  (see  also  §  31). 

The  same  thing  also  appears  in  French.  According 
to  the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  liatin  verb  the 
corresponding  old  French  parts  take  different  forms': 

Sing.  Plur. 

(i)        aim  =  dmo  amons=^amdmus 

aitnes-dmas  amez=amdtia 

aime(t)  -  dmat  aimetU  =  dmant 

(2)        li»v6  =  Weo  levons  =  levdmm 

lievea  =  livas  levez  =  levdtis 

lieve  =  lA>at  lievent  =  UoatU. 

With  the  same  number  of  parts  in  both  cases  to 
iiiilaence,  analogy  generalises  the  opposite  fonna — the 
longer  forms  in  aimer,  the  shorter  forms  in  lever.  As 
the  long  forms  iu  ainwr  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
short  ones,  the  result  might  be  expected,  but  in  Itver  the 
fewer  forms  triumph  over  the  more  numerous', 

*  Oslhoff,  Pri/eholofitchu  ilotatnt,  p.  29.  Dumeatetar,  £a  vie 
da  MoU,  p.  10. 

■  It  is,  however,  poBsible  that  we  have  pftrtiolly  fbmial  uiAlogy 
here,  becanse  man;  verba  as  porttr,  etc.  did  not  change  theii  vowel 
oharaoter  in  an;  of  the  pereotu. 
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49.  Sometimes  the  deyelopment  of  analogies  of  this 
kmd  may  be  represented  by  a  proportion,  a  p„„^^ 
form  being  coined  to  stand  in  the  same  re-  ■"•^^sy- 
lation  to  an  ahready  existing  form  as  two  other  forms 
are  to  one  another,  legimini  is  the  plural  of  a  participle 
which  has  come  to  be  used  as  the  2nd  pers.  plural  pass, 
of  lego;  legebamini  is  merely  a  spurious  imitation  of 
this  form,  there  being  no  participle  of  this  kind.  It 
arises  in  this  way ;  leg-or :  hg-imini : :  legebar  :  ^,  and  a 
in  this  case  is  legebamini.  An  interesting  example  of 
the  same  kind  occurs  in  some  German  dialects.  Of 
the  German  personal  pronouns  those  of  the  first  and 
seeond  persons  have  a  special  form  for  the  dative  distinct 
from  the  ace. :  dat  mir,  dir;  ace.  mich,  dich.  In  the 
literary  language  sich  is  the  sole  form  for  dat.  and  ace. 
But  by  proportional  analogy 

mich  :  mir)       .  , 
,.  ,      ,.  }  listen  IX 
dich  I  dtr) 

and  the  form  sir  is  actually  used  in  several  places  at  the 
present  day.  In  othet  places,  as  there  is  no  form  sir, 
mir  and  dir  have  also  been  given  up  and  mich  and  dich 
are  used  for  the  dative  as  well  as  for  the  accusative. 

50.  ii.    Formal  analogy  appears  where  forms  of 
one  word  influence  forms  of  another  which 

belongs  to  a  dififerent  category.  Tnis  pro-  aoaionr,  in  the 
duces  the  irregular  declension  of  nouns  and 
genuine  irregular  verbs.  In  Old  English  foot  and  book 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  nouns.  Both  form  the  plural 
by  a  change  in  the  root  voweL  Thus  instead  of  books 
we  ought  to  have  *beek  (like  feet)  for  the  plural  Book 
now  follows  the  analogy  of  the  majority  of  nouns,  which 
have  their  plural  in  -s.    In  Greek  2«Mcpan;s  has  the  same 

4—^ 
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apparent  ending  in  the  nominative  as  'AXxiffia&rjt,  hence 
alBO  the  accusative  SuKpan;^.  ki<ov  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Latin  Uo,  but  the  genitive  of  the  one  is  Kiov-rot,  of 
the  other  leon-is.  The  feminine  Xcaim  ahowa  that  the 
inflexion  was  originally  like  riieriov,  Tcwrtwo^,  so  that  the 
Latin  is  nearer  the  original  than  the  Greek.  Xcov-rot 
has  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  participial  stems  in  -vt' 
as  a-AfW,  l^iaur  and  noun  stems  like  yif^,  the  uomina- 
tivea  in  both  cases  being  alike. 

In  Latin  there  was  a  masculine  and  a  neuter  u-  stem : 
(l)pecus  corresponding  to  Skt.  pofw,  maec. ,  (2)  pecu,  Skt 
pdfU,  Goth,  faiku,  Eng.  fee  (cf.  peeu-nia),  neut.  The 
masc.  stem  changed  in  two  different  ways ;  (a)  it  became 
neuter  and  made  its  genitive  pacoris  after  neuter  stems 
like  genus,  pectus  (where  u  represents  an  original  o), 
instead  of  forming  its  cases  lii:ejructus  or  acus;  (b)  it 
became  fern,  and  made  a  genitive  in  -d-,  peeu-dis,  pro- 
bably first  *pecudh  on  the  analogy  of  forms  like  incus, 
incudU. 

51.  Changes  in  the  verb  are  very  frequent. 
Fonnii  *na-  1°  English,  fts  has  already  been  men- 
kw.iiiuw™"'-  tioned  (§  30),  many  verbs  have  passed  from 
the  one  conjugation  to  the  other,  the  vast  majority 
transferring  themselves  from  the  old  system  with  ablaut 
to  the  later  formation  with  -ed.  Thus  the  verbs  tow, 
bake,  climb,  slit,  creep  and  many  others  formed  the 
pretente  by  a  change  in  the  vowel  as  sew,  etc.,  and  in 
various  dialects  they  do  so  still'.  Sew,  beuk,  clamb, 
crap  are  still  the  preterites  in  Lowland  Scotch,  but  in 
literary  English  all  these  verbs  have  long  formed  the 
preterite  in  -ed.  The  verb  wear  has  reversed  the 
process  and  become  a  strong  verb  though  originally 
I  Skeat,  Englith  Etynotogj;  (First  Series),  g  139  0. 
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weak,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  bear  and  tear. 
These  strong  verbs  occur  now  so  rarely  that  the  making 
of  them  comes  within  the  province  of  the  humourist;  'a 
smile  he  smole,  and  then  a  wink  he  wunk'  etc.  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  case  of  cleave  (split)  a  strong  verb, 
and  cleave  (adhere)  a  weak  verb,  two  verbs  have  become 
confused  together  in  their  forms.  Sometimes  such  con- 
fusions are  very  old;  in  the  oldest  relics  of  the  Norse 
and  West  (Germanic  dialects  there  is  the  same  mixture 
of  the  forms  of  Jlee  and  Jly  as  exists  in  modem  English. 
It  is  probable  that  some  parts  formed  from  the  roots  dhi 
'place'  and  do  'give'  were  confused  even  in  the  original 
language. 

In  Attic  Greek  there  is  a  tendency  in  verbs  to  pass 
over  from  the  -/u  to  the  -<•>  conjugation;  hence  arise 
parallel  forms  htU-w-fii  itm-vv-ia  etc.  In  Aeolic  the 
tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direction;  thus  in  the  con- 
tracted verbs  we  have  ^17/u,  yiXxufn,  fioKt/uD/u  and  the 
like.  In  many  Greek  dialects  the  present  and  aorist 
infinitives  end  in  -/acv,  as  in  the  Homeric  ^mm<v,  8o/licv, 
^cficv  etc.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Bhodes  and  some  other 
islands  there  appear  forms  in  -/i^civ,  €lfi€iv,  dc/xciv,  &»ficii^ 
and  many  others.  The  diphthong  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  ordinary  infinitives  in  '€iv\ 

52.  In  Latin  the  whole  of  the  original  -mi  verbs 
except  sum  have  passed  over  to  the  -o  conjugation,  cp. 
jungo  with  (cvyw/u,  do  with  iC^fu  etc. 

In  late  and  corrupt  Latin  formal  analogy  plays  a 
great  part.  In  the  classical  period  credo  and  vendo 
make  their  perfects  oredidi  and  vendidi:  in  late  Latin 
pando  makes  pandidi  as  welL  In  early  Latin  eteti 
{stiti)  is  a  unique  formation;  from  the  form  with  t  comes 

1  O.  Meyer,  Gr.  Gr.»  §  696. 
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the  Italifua  stetti;  diedi  from  dedi  becomea  on  the 
analogy  of  this  form  detti;  vendo,  credo  etc.  follow  the 
example  of  the  simple  verb,  and  ultimately  there  are  29 
Italian  perfects  in  -etti  all  springing  from  the  influence 
of  a  tangle  original  form. 

53.  Another  set  of  forms  widely  developed  in 
the  Romance  languages  is  descended  from  participles 
which  in  late  Latin  followed  the  analogy  of  the  few 
forms  from  verbs  in  -tto,  imbtUus,  acutua  etc.  Ruptm 
was  ousted  in  favour  of  rumputm,  French  rompu; 
toasta  was  replaced  by  tondutus,  Fr.  tondu;  venditua  \!j 
veadutus,  Italian  venduto,  Fr.  vendu;  visas  by  vidutut, 
Ital  veduto,  Fr.  vu. 

54-  iii.  It  is  possible  also  to  have  a  combination 
of  logical  and  formal  analogy.  A  good  ex- 
.  ample  is  the  word  Zm  for  *Z>^  correspond- 
ing to  an  Indo-Germanic  form  *dievs.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  phonetic  laws  this  should  have  gen. 
Ai/'ot,  dat.  Aifi  with  acc.  Z^v,  which  actually  appears 
three  times  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  the  Iliad,  viii.  206, 
xdv.  265,  xxiv.  331.  But  through  the  influence  of  formal 
analogy  the  ordinary  ending  -a  wan  appended — Z^va'. 
Prom  this  form,  partly  by  logical,  partly  by  formal  analogy, 
Zijra'f  and  Zijyi  were  developed,  and  frum  these  forma 
Plutarch  makes  even  a  plural  Z^n.  The  infl'exion  of 
ri«  follows  exactly  the  same  course,  and  as  the  original 
forms  Ato'c,  An'  still  appear,  so  fragments  of  the  old  de- 
clension of  Ti's  remain  in  rl-ai  and  in  the  compound 
Sffaa  or  aTTo  in  Attic  (  =  *o-ri-a). 

55.     Analogy  affects  also  the  gender  of  substantives. 

Aniiogr  in  ^^  •^^  Indo-Germanic  languages  gender 
>™^'  was  apparently  at  first  purely  grammatical ; 

'  Ueyer,  Or.  Or.*  S  B21. 
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it  did  not  depend,  as  in  English,  upon  the  meaning  but 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ending  which  the 
word  had.  But  one  word  soon  affected  another.  8po- 
<ro«  with  a  masculine  ending  became  feminine  be- 
cause Ifxni  was  feminine^;  v^o-os  and  ^ccpos  with  mas- 
culine endings  followed  the  gender  of  yr}.  In  Latin, 
apparently  because  arbos  was  feminine,  yb^rti^,  omus  etc. 
became  feminine.  Logical  gender  sometimes  influenced 
the  grammatical  gender.  Venus  is  properly  a  neuter 
noun  like  genus;  when  the  quality  'beauty'  becomes  the 
goddess  'Beauty/  the  word  naturally  changes  to  the 
feminine.  Grammatical  gender  seems  sometimes  to  have 
changed  with  the  phonetic  change  in  the  form.  If  sedes 
and  plebes  are  really  the  same  words  as  cSos  and  trX-^Oos 
they  are  examples  of  this.  As  fides  has  connected  with 
it  a  rare  adjective  ^t^-^-^',  it  may  have  been  originally 
a  neuter  word  like  genus^  which,  having  in  some  way 
passed  from  ^fid-us  to  fides  in  the  nominative,  con- 
sequently changed  from  the  neuter  gender  to  the  gender 
of  other  words  ending  in  -es*. 

56.    Analogy  affects  also  the  domain  of  Sjmtax. 
Little  has  been  done  as  yet  in  this  field  \    One  or  two 

^  In  Aeschyl.  Agamemnon  561 — 2  8p6(roi  is  followed  bj  rtdiyres. 
As  it  is  preceded  by  Xet|u^tcu(?  -o<)  there  is  possibly  some  corruption, 
bat  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  word  is  not  found  in  Homer. 

*  The  formation,  if  trustworthy  (the  word  exists  only  as 
quoted  by  Festus),  is  parallel  to  venus-tus  from  Veniu,  vetut-tu-t 
from  vetui,  which  was  itself  originally  a  substantive  identical  with 
the  Greek  frot  (f^of),  cp.  §  188  note. 

*  For  an  elaborate  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  analogy 
see  Analogy  and  the  $cope  of  its  application  in  language,  by  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  Ithaca  (America),  1887. 

*  A  beginning  made  by  H.  Ziemer,  *Junggrammatische  Streif- 
zUge  im  Gebiete  der  Syntax,*  2.  ed.,  1888,  is  followed  up  by  G. 
Middleton,  Analogy  in  Syntax,  1892. 
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examplee  may  be  cited  to  show  the  problema  which  call 
An«low  in  ^^'^  Solution.  Id  the  original  Indo-Qermanic 
Greek  ijnUi.  language  there  existed  an  ablative  case, 
which  indicated  the  starting-point  of  the  action  denoted 
by  the  verb.  In  most  stems  ablative  and  genitive  are 
identical  from  a  very  early  period,  and  consequently  the 
use  of  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  even  in  the 
Veda,  the  oldest  literature  of  an  Indo-Gennanic  lan- 
guage which  we  poeseas,  is  rare  with  verbs  of  going, 
coming  and  such  like.  In  Homer  verbs  of  this  claaa 
never  take  the  genitive  unless  when  they  are  com- 
pounded with  a  prepoaition.  But  the  old  ablatival  form 
which  has  become  adverbial  may  be  used  with  them 
without  a  preposition,  itA«rii)flev  toOaa,  otKo6tv  ijyt.  The 
Attic  poets,  however,  do  use  the  genitive  alone  (cp. 
Soph,  Antigone  417-8  x^ovos  ni^<is  itipait  tntrprrov),  ex- 
tending the  usage  on  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  as  in 
iraiSos  ihiiaro  etc.  (see  Monro's  Homeric  Grammar  %  152). 
A  parallel  case  is  II.  xvi.  811  StScuTKn'^icvot  iroXf^Mo,  the 
only  instance  of  a  genitive  with  this  verb.  It  follows 
the  analogy  of  tlSiut'  which  in  this  meaning  regularly 
takes  a  genitive.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  tl  with 
a  subjunctive,  of  tav  with  an  optative  really  arises  from 
a  similar  tendency,  two  independent  constructions  being 
confused  together,  ^kov  Jri  and  oIS"  on  are  so  often 
used  as  meaning  evidently  and  doubtless  that  ultimately 
they  are  treated  quite  as  adverbs,  cp.  the  ordinary  use 
of  tnjXmiati  in  Aristotle  and  such  constructions  with  oIS* 
oTi  as  Plato  Apol.  Socr.  37  B  (x<d^t<u  uk  <£  els'  ori  KaKwv 
ovraif,  =  rovmiv  a  cS  oI8a  kokq  ^vra. 
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57.  In  Latin,  Flautus  has  many  similar  construc- 
tions. In  Miles  Gloriosus  371  we  find  quern  Analogy  in 
pol  ego  capitis  perdam.  The  construction,  ^**"  syntax. 
which  also  occurs  elsewhere,  follows  the  analogy  of  dam- 
nare  aliquem  capitis.  In  the  same  play  619,  the  poet 
writes 

Facinora  neque  te  decora  neque  tuis  virtutibtis. 

The  construction  of  decorus  with  the  abl.  is  unparal- 
lelled,  but  it  obviously  arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  dignus.  Tenus,  an  '  improper '  preposition, 
governs  the  ablative  on  the  analogy  of  the  regular  pre- 
positions; but  it  shows  that,  to  some  extent,  it  is  still 
felt  as  the  ace.  of  a  noun  by  occasionally  taking  the 
genitive,  genus  tenus  '  as  far  as  (literally,  to  the  extent 
of)  the  knee.'  In  its  prepositional  usage  however,  we 
have  ore  tenus  'up  to  the  mouth,'  etc. 

58.  With  this  phase  of  analogy  Semasiology — the 
science  which  traces  the  development  of 

the  meaning  of  words — is  closely  connected. 
This  science  also  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The  interest 
of  the  subject  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  history  of 
words  like  paganus,  which  originally  denoted  the  in- 
habitant of  a  pagus  or  country  district.  As  such  people 
were  late  in  receiving  new  ideas  the  modem  notion  of 
pagan  developed  out  of  the  word.  Literature  has  thrown 
even  a  greater  slur  on  the  villanus,  first  the  dweller  in 
the  farm  house,  then,  frt)m  the  position  of  villani  in 
the  late  Roman  empire,  villein  a  serf  and  lastly  villain 
in  its  modem  sense.  Knave  once  meant  only  servant- 
boy.  In  English  the  word  has  deteriorated,  in  German 
knabe  means  boy  still.  On  the  other  hand  knight, 
which  also  originally  means  boy,  youth,  appears  in  the 
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sense  of  hero  in  botk  Old  English  and  Old  German: 
in  the  former  it  retains  its  nobler  meaning,  in  the  latter 
bauer-knecht  now  means  /arm  servant.  The  word  loon, 
which  appears  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Cha^  as  the 
opposite  to  t(}rd, 

'Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  loon,' 
seems  to  have  meant  originally  a  '  base,  low  fellow ' ;  in 
northern  Lowland  Scotdi  it  is  now  the  ordinary  word 
for  boy. 

Another  word  which  has  had  a  very  interesting 
history  is  noon.  This  is  the  mma  hora  of  the  Romans 
and  ought  therefore  to  mean  not  midday  but  three 
o'clock  in  the  aA^moon.  The  cause  for  the  change  of 
meaning  was  a  strange  one.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
pious  in  Early  England  to  fast  the  whole  day  till  three, 
at  least  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  But  though  the 
spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh  was  weak  and,  by  judiciously 
quickening  the  course  of  time,  the  holy  fathers  salved 
their  consciences  and  enjoyed  their  meal  three  hours 
earlier '. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary  changes  in  signifi- 
cation which  can  be  historically  traced  are  those  of  the 
word  Tripos,  which  is  used  in  Cambridge  University 
to  mean  the  Examination  for  Honoura  (I)  The  word 
is  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  meaning  of  the  three-legged  stool  (rpnTos) 
on  which  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  sat,  who  conducted  the 
disputation  for  the  University  with  the  '  Questiooists,' 
then  to  be  admitted  Bachelors.  (2)  The  disputation 
presently  degenerated  into  a  farce,  and  the  Bachelor  was 
now  expected  to  show  his  wit  in  personalities  rather  than 
1  See  Prof.  Uayor'a  note  on  Bede  ui.  E. 
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his  wisdom  in  disputation;  the  name  is  now  applied 
not  to  the  stool  but  to  the  Bachelor.  (3)  The  next 
stage  was  that  two  Bachelors  made  speeches  of  a  hu- 
morous character  at  the  prior  and  latter  acts  of 
Bachelor's  Commencement.  When  these  Tripos-speeches 
were  given  up,  (4)  two  sets  of  Tripos-verses  had  to  be 
written  by  each  of  the  two  Tripos-Bachelors.  This  prac- 
tice of  verse-writing  still  survives.  About  1747-8  (5)  the 
honour-lists  began  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  sheet 
containing  these  verses,  and  from  the  honour-list  the 
name  has  passed  to  (6)  the  honour-examination^ 

Innumerable  examples  of  similar  changes  might  be 
given.  These  words  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  store, 
but  they  fully  confirm  the  observation  of  Lucretius 
(V.  832), 

'Namque  aliud  putrescit  et  aevo  debile  languet, 
Porro  aliud  clarescit  et  e  contemptibus  exit.' 

59.  The  last  point  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connex- 
ion is  that  seeming  violations  of  phonetic  Borrowing  of 
law  may  often  be  explained  by  the  borrow-  ^»"*^ 
ing  of  forms  from' kindred  dialects.  The  different  relays, 
if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  English  words  borrowed 
from  Latin  either  directly  or  through  the  French,  have 
already  been  mentioned  (§  9).  Borrowing  between  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  the  same  language  is  often  much 
harder  to  detect  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  frequent.  Communication  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  same  people  is,  in  most 
cases,  much  easier  than  communication  with  distant 
peoples,  who  speak  a  language  which,  though  possibly 

^  Wordsworth's  Seholae  Aeademicae,  pp.  17 — 21. 
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nearly  allied,  is  nevertheless  quite  unintelligible  without 
special  training.  Kindred  dialects  are  likely  to  borrow 
from'  one  another  in  aU  the  ways  in  which  languages 
borrow  from  one  another.  But  they  affect  one  another 
in  their  syntax  to  a  degree  which  mutually  unintelligible 
languages  never  do,  except  when  the  districts  where  they 
are  spoken  border  on  each  other  and  many  of  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  speak  both  languages.  Dia- 
lectic S3mtax  is  likely  to  appear  largely  in  literature, 
for  literary  men  have  always  tended  to  be  migratory, 
and  in  former  times  a  court  which  patronised  letters 
attracted  people  from  all  quarters.  A  great  poet 
especially,  if  popular,  is  likely  to  have  many  imitators, 
who  from  their  birth  have  spoken  a  dialect  different 
from  his,  but  who  will  repeat  his  words  and  constructions 
though  strange  to  their  dialect,  merely  because  they 
are  his.  His  influence  may  be  so  great  that  the  dialect, 
in  which  he  wrote,  may  become  the  standard  or  literary 
dialect  for  the  future,  and  natives  of  other  regions  will 
be  expected  to  conform  to  it.  This  they  will  seldom  be 
able  to  do  with  exactness.  Traces  of  their  original 
dialect  will  repiain.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some  of 
the  best  Scotch  writers  as  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  were 
never  able  to  write  correct  English.  "  Hume  is  always 
idiomatic,  but  his  idioms  are  constantly  wrong;  many  of 
his  best  passages  are,  on  that  account,  curiously  grating 
and  puzzling;  you  feel  that  they  are  very  like  what  an 
Englishman  would  say,  but  yet  that,  after  all,  somehow 
or  other,  they  are  what  he  never  would  say ;  there  is  a 
minute  seasoning  of  imperceptible  difference  which 
distracts  your  attention,  and  which  you  are  for  ever 
stopping  to  analyse'.'' 

^  Walter  Bagehot,  Biographical  Studiett  p.  272. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  foreigner,  when  once  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  a  language,  will  write  or  speak  in 
it  more  idiomatically  than  a  person  who  has  been  brought 
up  to  speak  a  kindred  dialect,  although  this  dialect  may 
be,  in  the  main,  intelligible  to  the  speakers  of  the 
language  in  question.  The  reason  is  that,  in  the  second 
case,  the  similarities  are  so  much  more  numerous  than 
the  differences,  that  the  latter  fail  to  be  clearly  felt. 

60.  An  example  of  borrowing  in  poetry  is  the  word 
loan  just  discussed.  According  to  the  regu- 
lar laws  of  phonetic  change  in  English,  this  iMn-^wSi  in 
word  should  appear  as  laun  or  laum,  a  form  ^ 
which  sometimes  occurs ;  but  when  Coleridge  makes  the 
Wedding  Guest  address  the  Ancient  Mariner  as  '  grey- 
beard loon'  he  employs  a  form  which  is  not  English ^ 
but  is  borrowed  from  the  Scotch  of  the  Border  ballads,  as 
in  one  of  the  Scotch  versions  of  the  battle  of  Otterbum, 

*Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  traitor  loon.' 

6z.  Caxton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  English  prose  style  in  his  time. 
**  Common  English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire  varieth 
much  from  another,"  he  says  and  proceeds  to  tell  a 
story  of  an  English  merchant  saiUng  from  the  Thames, 
who  was  wind-bound  at  the  Foreland,  and  going  on  land 
asked  at  a  house  for  some  eggs.  *'  And  the  good  wife 
answered  that  she  could  speak  no  FrencL  And  the 
merchant  was  angry,  for  he  also  could  speak  no  French, 
but  would  have  had  eggs  and  she  understood  him  not. 
And  then  at  last  another  said  he  would  have  eyren,  then 

^  In  other  words,  the  form  does  not  belong  to  Mercian  English, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  literary  dialect,  but  to  Northumbrian 
English,  of  which  Lowland  Scotch  is  the  descendant. 
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the  good  wife  said  that  she  understood  him  welL  Lo! 
what  should  a  man  in  these  days  now  write,  eggs  or 
eyren?  certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every  man  by  cause 
of  diversity  and  change  of  language.  For  in  these  days 
every  man  that  is  in  any  reputation  in  his  country  will 
utter  his  conmiunication  and  matters  in  such  manners 
and  terms  that  few  men  shall  understand  them\"  Here 
there  is  more  than  a  mixture  of  mutually  intelligible  dia- 
lects. The  form  egg  had  indeed  by  this  time  become  in- 
corporated in  an  English  dialect  and,  as  it  has  happened, 
in  that  which  has  become  the  literary  language,  but  it 
really  is  a  Norse  form  introduced  by  the  Danish  invaders ; 
eyren  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  English  plural 
^gru  with  a  second  plural  ending  added,  as  in  childer-n. 
62.    The  classical  languages,  as  usual,  have  exact 

parallek  to  this  interaction  of  dialects.  It  is 
kwD-wOT^T  in  a  well-known  rule  of  Attic  Greek  that  in  the 

first  declension  the  nominative  ending  after 
a  vowel  or  p  is  a  and  not  17  as  when  other  letters  precede. 
But  this  rule  has  some  apparent  exceptions,  fcofn;  stands 
for  KopFtj  so  that  the  rule  is  not  really  broken;  but 
^^017,  x^i  ^^"h  A^d  a  few  others  do  transgress  the  rule*. 
Explanation  is  not  easy  in  every  instance,  but  of  those 
cited  ^Oiri  is  supposed  to  be  a  medical  word  taken  by 
Plato  from  Hippocrates,  who  writes  in  Ionic  Greek  where 
17  is  regular:  x^'^  i^  the  best  period  is  only  poetical,  for 
the  style  of  Plato,  in  whose  prose  it  first  appears,  is  on 
the  border  line  between  poetry  and  prose.  Consequently, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  59),  it  may  have  come  from  another 
dialect;  i^vri  is  also  an  Ionic  product,  while  mnrq  and 
Pmi  stand  respectively  for  urof  17  and  fioFi^. 

1  Caxton*8  Preface  to  his  Eneydost  p.  2. 

*  Meyer  Or.  Gr,^  §  48.    x^^^  ^<x>  probably  stands  for  x^^* 
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63.  In  Latin  some  common  words  appear  in  forms 
which  are  most  probably  Oscan.    Thus  both 

bos  and  ams  are  held  by  many  philologists  j2^'^^"^^ 
to  contradict  Latin  phonetic  laws,  baa 
certainly  does;  as  tenia  corresponds  to  jSaiW  and  vardre 
to  Pi'Pfm^Kuv  {v  being  left  to  represent  original  q- 
%  140),  so  vas  ought  to  be  the  Latin  form  for  fiovs.  In 
Oscan  and  Umbrian  b  is  the  regular  representative  of 
this  g-sound  as  in  kumbened  {0^.)^cawoenit^  benust 
(Umbr.)  =  venerit. 

The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  bringing 
the  sound-changes  of  Latin  under  phonetic  laws  are 
perhaps  more  often  the  result  of  borrowing  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  When  we  remember  that  Rome  was  a 
commercial  town  on  the  frontier  of  Latium  and  Etruria, 
and  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  her  population  was 
from  the  beginning  composed  of  different  tribes,  the 
existence  of  such  borrowing  will  seem  not  only  possible 
but  even  inevitable. 

64.  The  division  of  dialects  is  a  subject  in  which 
much  has  still  to  be  done  and  on  which  maiect  and 
much  light  will  be  thrown  by  the  investiga-  i^nKo^Bo- 
tion  of  modem  dialects.  As  in  botany  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  decide  what  is  merely  a  variety  and  what  is  a 
new  species,  so  here  it  is  hard  to  say  where  individual 
peculiarity  ends  and  dialect  begins*.  In  every  classi- 
fication of  dialects  there  must  be  much  that  is  arbitrary. 
There  are  very  few  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to 
any  one  dialect  and  shared  by  none  of  its  neighbours. 

When  a  body  of  people  is  sharply  divided  from  its 
neighbours  as  by  living  on  an  island,  and  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world  is  rare,  peculiarities  develop 

*  Paul,  Principien  der  Spraehgetehiehtet  p.  86. 
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rapidly.  This  is  not  always  owing  to  changes  made 
by  the  islanders ;  tkey  are  even  more  likely  to  retain  old 
forms  and  phrases  which  presently  die  out  elsewhere. 
Greece  owed  its  numerous  dialects,  partly  to  the  character 
of  the  country  which  made  intercommunication  difficult, 
partly  to  the  great  number  of  independent  states  within 
it'.  The  members  of  any  one  of  these  states,  as  being 
frequently  at  hostilities  with  their  neighbours  or  not 
having  much  business  abroad,  naturally  soon  developed  a 
form  of  speech  which  was  &irly  homogeneous  for  them, 
thouf^  some  among  them  used  words  frequently  which 
others  did  not.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
ever  increasing  difference  from  their  neighbours.  As 
soon  as  the  Macedonian  conquests  broke  down  most  of 
the  old  political  distinctions,  the  various  peoples  made 
ever  increasing  use  of  the  koiio;,  a  dialect  founded  on  the 
Attic,  the  most  influential  of  the  old  dialects.  The 
same  holds  good  now.  If  communication  with  America 
had  been  as  difficult  always  as  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  if  emigration  from  England  to  America 
had  ceased,  peculiarities  in  American  English  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  they  are  at  present.  In  modem 
times  the  locomotive  and  the  steamboat  ruin  local 
dialects  as  effectively  as  the  armies  of  Alexander  did 
those  of  Greece.  Within  England  itself,  though  dialectic 
pronunciation  will  involuntarily  long  survive,  dialectic 
vocabulary  is  rapidly  diaappearing.  The  man  of  York* 
shire  and  the  man  of  Somerset  will  become  more  easily 
intelligible  to  one  auother  by  the  spread  of  the  English 
Kwnj — the  literary  dialect — which,  taught  in  Board 
Schook  and  read  in  newspapers,  is,  in  conjunction  with 
1  This  second  tgbsod  ia  of  conrse  largely  dependent  on  the 
first.     Separation  muntained  independence. 
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the  more  migratory  habits  of  the  people,  rapidly  usurping 
the  place  of  all  local  dialects. 

65.  This  part  of  Philology  proves  perhaps  more 
conclusively  than  any  other  the  continuous  _  ^ 
action  of  natural  forces.  In  the  pre-scientific  tion  of  natural 
geology  frequent  cataclysms  were  supposed 
to  occur  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  record  of  which 
then  began  anew.  The  older  philologists  still  assert 
that  certain  forces  acted  more  violently  at  6ne  period 
than  they  did  at  others.  Curtius'  held  that,  in  the 
early  history  of  language,  analogy  did  not  play  such  an 
important  part  as  it  admittedly  does  in  more  recent 
times.  But  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  Just  as  a  harder 
layer  of  rock  may  resist  more  effectually  the  action 
of  the  waves  and  by  and  by  become  a  far  projecting 
headland,  which  alters  the  course  and  character  of  some 
ocean  current  and  changes  the  geological  history  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  so  in  the  history  of  language  there 
are  many  events  which  may  accelerate  or  retard  the 
action  of  analogy  and  of  other  forces;  but  in  either  case 
the  force  is  there,  and  has  always  been,  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  trace  it.  In  both  cases  many  a  leaf  of  the 
history  is  missing,  and  this  is  true  to  a  greater  extent 
for  Language  than  for  Oeology,  inasmuch  as  the  history 
of  speech  is  writtdb  on  a  less  enduring  material  than 
that  which  contains  the  geological  record. 

>  Zur  Kritik  der  neuesten  Sprachfonchungt  p.  67. 
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V.    Phonetics'. 

66.     Spoken  laDguage  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
BeBniiion  ot  Complicated  processes,  but  as  the  individual 
tan^iuge.  leams  in  his  childhood  to  speak  by  imitating 

other  individuals,  few  people  are  aware  of  the  complexity 
of  movements  required  in  the  production  of  a  sentence. 
Language  is  ordinarily  described  as  voice  modulated  by 
the  throat,  tongue  and  lips.  This  definition  is  however 
very  inexact.  Voice  is  properly  speaking  produced  only 
when  the  vocal  chords  (below  §  67)  are  in  action,  and  a 
large  number  of  sounds  do  not  call  these  chords  into 
play  at  all.  Indeed  a  conversation  may  be  carried  on 
without  using  them,  as  actually  is  done  in  whispering. 
Another  well  known  definition  which  describes  language 
as  'articulate  sound'  is  equally  inexact,  for  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  the  consonants  called  'mutes' 
or  'stops,'  there  is  a  very  brief  interval  of  absolute 
silence  owing  to  the  momentary  closure  of  the  breath 
passage.  This  is  the  case  in  the  pronunciation  of  k,  t,  p* 
{%  68).  'Articulate  communication'  might  be  a  more 
rigidly  accurate  definition,  but  in  actual  practice  most 
phoneticians  are  content  to  use  'sound,'  the  word  which 
represents  the  most  prominent  feature  of  language. 

'  For  tke  fneta  in  this  chapter  I  am  indebted  to  Feile'B  Greel 
and  Latin  Etymofogy*.  ch&p.  rr.,  H.  Sweet's  Handbook  of  Fhtmttie* 
and  HUUny  of  Englith  SoumJi',  E.  BierBTB'  Onmdillge  ier  Pho- 
ntUk*,  and  most  of  all  to  Sievers'  eioellent  bquuiuu;  in  Paul's 
Onrndrin  der  Oermam$chen  Philologit,  voL  L,  pp.  366—299 
(Triibner.  Stmaaburg,  1889). 

*  The  fact  of  this  alosnre  is  ihown  mnch  better  if  theie  lett«n 
XK  pronounced  not  kay,  tit,  pi<  me  ubdrI,  bat  as  ik,  it,  ip. 


\ 
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67.  In  the  production  of  these  articulate  sounds  the 
chief  factors  are  the  larynx,  the  cavities  of  phygioiogy  of 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  lips,  tongue,  ^*°p»«»' 
teeth  and  palate.  The  lar3n:ix  is  a  small  cartilaginous 
box  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  The  upper  end  of  this 
box  opens  into  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Across  the 
middle  of  this  box  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  stretch 
towards  the  centre  line  from  the  sides,  to  which  they  are 
attached.  In  the  centre  a  slit  is  left  between  them. 
The  folds  of  membrane  are  the  isocal  chords,  the  slit 
which  is  lefk  between  them  is  the  glottis^.  When  these 
chords  are  tightened  by  the  action  of  the  Braath  and 
muscles,  they  project  farther  towards  the  ^°"** 
centre  line  than  at  other  times,  and  in  this  tense  condi- 
tion voice  is  produced  by  the  air  blowing  across  their 
edges,  which  have  been  brought  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  thus  causing  them  to  vibrate.  If  the  chords  do  not 
vibrate,  whisper  is  the  result.  When  this  takes  place 
the  air  is  generally  in  process  of  being  expelled  from  the 
lungs,  but  it  is  possible  to  produce  voice  by  inspiration 
as  well  as  by  exspiration.  ^  In  ordinary  breathing  the 
vocal  chords  are  flaccid  and,  the  glottis  being  wide 
open,  neither  the  musical  note  which  constitutes  voice, 
nor  the  rubbing  noise  called  whispering,  is  heard. 
Thus  sounds  may  be  produced  either  with  breath  or 
with  wicBy  and  the  difference  between  breath  and 
voice  depends  upon  the  slackness  or  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

The  further  character  of  the  sounds  of  language, 
apart  frt)m  being  breathed  or  voiced,  depends  on  the 

^  For  a  foller  aooonnt  of  the  mechanism  of  speech-production 
see  Prof.  Hnzley,  Lessont  in  Elementary  Phyiiology,  pp.  190  ff. 
(revised  edition). 

5—1 
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action  of  the  other  orgaoe  mentioned.     A  flound,  in 
,  the  productioii  of  which   the  soft  palate 

SoandiTUmed    ,      ,  ,  .  -n    i. 

froinih.[p«rtof  (velum)  takea  a  prominent  part,  will  be 
tber  tn  pro  called  relar,  &  term  apphed  to  certain  very 
guttur^  consonants.  A  sound  produced  by 
the  help  of  the  tongue  when  approximated  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  called  palatal,  when  approximated  to  the 
prominences  caused  by  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  alveolar, 
when  to  the  teeth  themselves,  dental.  When  the  point  of 
the  tongue  is  turned  back,  a  cereltral  sound  is  produced. 
A  sound  in  producing  which  the  lips  prominently  help  is 
called  labial. 

68.  The  scTeral  classes  of  mute  or  stopped  conso- 
Hnts  oonio-  ^^^^  tu^  kuown  by  these  names.  In  the 
Dtnu  or  iioi*  original  Indo-Gennanic  language  there  was 
a  series  of  deep  guttural  sounds  resembling  k,  g,  kh,  gh, 
but  probably  produced  farther  back  in  the  mouth  than 
the  English  gutturals.  These  are  veUrs  (g  139  ff.),  written 
q,  qk,  2,  ^-  Another  series  of  gutturals  also  existed. 
These  were  produced  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  and 
are  called  palatals — k,  kh.  §,  gh.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sounds  called  dentals — t,  d,  th,  dh,  where  th  represents  not 
the  sound  in  tkm  or  thin  but  t  followed  by  a  breath — are 
in  English  pronunciation  not  dentals  but  alveolars,  being 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  and  not  against  the  t«eth  tbemselTes  as  they  are 
in  German  and  many  other  languages.  The  labial  stops 
of  the  original  Indo-Germaoic  language  were  ^,  b,ph,  bh. 
In  the  production  of  these  sixteen  sounds  the  breath 
passage  K  for  a  moment  entirely  closed.  Hence  the 
name  mute  or  stopped  sounds,  because  there  is  a  veiy 
brief  interval  of  absolute  silence.  This  can  be  easily 
tested  by  pronouncing  slowly  and  distinctly  combinations 
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like  akuy  ata,  apcu  The  name  of  the  sound  is  taken 
from  that  part  of  the  mouth  where  the  stoppage  takes 
place.  It  must  also  be  observed  that,  in  producing  all 
these  sounds,  the  nasal  passage  remains  closed. 

69.  If,  however,  the  breath  passage  of  the  mouth  is 
not  absolutely  stopped  but  only  narrowed 

so  fiir  that  an  exspiration  produces  a  noise, 
while  the  nasal  passage  remains  closed  as  before,  we 
have  a  parallel  series  of  sounds  called  'rubbing  sounds'  or 
'spirants,'  which  may  be  guttural  (velar  or  palatal), 
dental  (alveolar  etc.),  or  labial.  Thus  to  every  set  of 
stops  we  have  a  corresponding  set  of  spirants,  (a)  To 
velar  q  and  q  correspond  sounds  which  phoneticians 
represent  by  x  and  3  respectively,  x  corresponding  to 
the  eh-BOMxA  in  (Scotch)  lochy  3  to  the  pronunciation  of 
g  after  a-vowels  in  some  parts  of  Grermany  as  in  the 
word  Lage.  (6)  The  corresponding  palatal  sounds  are 
represented  by  x  and  y.  {c)  To  t  and  d  correspond  the 
two  sounds  found  in  English  thin  and  then,  represented 
by  the  old  Germanic  symbols  ])  and  i:  (d)  Similarly  p 
and  b  have  their  correlatives  in  /,  v  and  w,  though 
/  and  V  are  not  pure  labials  but  labio-dentak,  the  lower 
lip  being  pressed  against  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

70.  Besides  f  and  S"  two  other  spirants  correspond 
to  t  and  d.    These  are  8  and  z.    The  tongue     „. 

Thixiii  C1SA901 

position  for  these  differs  slightly  from  that  of  dental  spi- 
for  f  and  tiT  which  are  frequently  interdental, 
while  for  s  and  z  a  groove  is  formed  longitudinally  in 
the  tongue.  The  difference  between  the  two  series  is, 
however,  small,  and  foreigners  in  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce ])  and  ^  often  produce  8  and  z  (as  in  Maze) 
instead,  or  on  the  other  hand  t  and  d.  Other  sounds 
of  a  similar  nature  are  ah  and  zh  (the  ;2^sound  heard  in 
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seizure),  which  are  generally  classed  as  cerebrals,  though 
their  method  of  formation  is  somewhat  obscure. 

71.  An  unvoiced  spirant  produced  in  the  glottis 
Graek  tpiri^  itself  is  the  Greek  spiritus  asper  \    Con- 

*'"^*"''  trast  with  this  the  ordinary  A-sound  (§  85). 

72.  If,  however,  p  and  b  are  produced  by  the  same 
^    ^^  ,     ,  parts  of  the  mouth  and  in  the  SMne  way, 

Breatbod  and  f  ,       ,  ,.«.       ^  1       « 

voiced  ooDio-  how  do  they  diner  from  one  another?  p 
and  the  corresponding  sounds,  t,  k,  q,  are 
produced  without  voice,  and  with  the  breath  alone;  b 
and  the  corresponding  sounds  d,  §,  g,  are  produced  with 
voice,  i.e.  in  the  production  of  these  sounds  the  vocal 
chords  are  not  only  brought  closer  to  one  another  but 
are  also  made  to  vibrate. 

Breathed  and  voiced  sounds  are  also  known  by  a 
number  of  other  names,  as  'Surds'  and  'Sonants,' 
'Tenues*  and  'Mediae,'  'Hard'  and  'Soffc'  sounds,  and  of 
late  as  'Fortes'  and  'Lenes,'  a  nomenclature  derived 
from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  ezspiratory  effort 
in  their  production. 

73.  From  the  spirants  /,  v,  >,  etc.  (§§  69,  70)  we 

must   carefully  distinguish  the  aspirates. 

These  have  been  already  mentioned — qh^  qhy 
khy  gk,  tk,  dh,  ph,  bh.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  stopped  sounds  by  the  breath  which  succeeds  them 
before  another  sound  is  produced.  Sounds  of  this 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  vulgar  Irish  pronunciation 
of  pig  as  p-hig,  of  water  as  wat-her  etc.  The  ancient 
Greek  x*  ^>  ^  ^^^  sounds  of  this  kind.  In  imitation 
of  the  spiritus  asper  of  Greek  some  phoneticians  write 
these  sounds  k\  g,  etc. 

74.  Another  series  of  sounds  which  must  be  also 
distinguished  from  spirants  and  aspirates  is  the  affri^ 
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cates\     These  consist  of  a  stop  followed  by  the  cor- 
responding spirant  when  both  belong  to  the 
same  syllable,  as  in  Oerman  p/erd,  zahn      AHWafces. 
(z  =  ts).    kx  appears  in  some  Swiss  dialects'. 

75*  The  Indo-Germanic  aspirates  soon  changed  their 
character  in  most  languages.  In  the  earliest  Greek  the 
Indo-Germanic  voiced  aspirates  gh  (gA,  §h,  §  113  I.  b), 
dh,  and  bh  had  become  breathed  aspirates  kh  (x),  th  (6) 
and  ph  (^).  In  modem  Greek  these  breathed  aspirates 
X,  0,  ^  have  become  ch  (as  in  loch),  th  (as  in  thin)  and  /; 
that  is  to  say  they  are  now  spirants,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  in  Greek  as  in  many  other 
languages  the  affricates  formed  an  intermediate  stage 
between  aspirate  and  spirant'.  The  change  from  aspirate 
to  affricate  seems  to  have  begun  very  early,  for  on  in- 
scriptions we  find  X  written  as  kx,  0  as  rO,  and  4>  as  7r<^. 
Sometimes  too  a  short  vowel  before  these  sounds  is 
lengthened,  as  ^aioxircovcs  (Choephoroe  1049). 

76.     If  now  we  put  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth 
in  the  proper  position  to  produce  p,  b,  or  t, 
d,  or  k,  g,  but  leave  the  nasal  passage  open, 
we  produce  a  new  series  of  sounds  m,  n,  ng  (n  palatal, 
»  velar) — the  nasals.    As  the  nasal  passage  is  open  the 
nasal  sounds  resemble  the  spirants  in  being 
continuous,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  differ  from  spi- 
corresponding  stops  (§66)  break  off  abruptly.  '^^^   ■"  ®  p** 
In  other  respects  m,  n,  ng  are  produced  precisely  like  b, 
d,  g,  the  vocal  chords  vibrating  in  the  formation  of  both 
series. 

1  Sieven,  G.  d.  G.  P.  p.  282. 

>  K.B.  X  is  not  the  English  soond  bat  the  phonetic  qrmbol  for 
the  velar  spirant  (§  69  a). 
«  G.  Meyer,  Qr.  Qr.^  §  210. 
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77.  Other  sounds  which  resemble  these  in  being 

continuous  voiced^  sounds  are  the  liquids 
r  and  /.  /  is  produced  by  closing  the 
centre  of  the  mouth  passage  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
thus  resembling  d,  but  leaving  an  opening  at  either  one 
or  both  sides.  The  sound  varies  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  stoppage  is  made  and  the  part  of  the  mouth 
which  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touches.  The  one  symbol  r 
is  used  to  denote  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  sounds. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  (1)  the  alveolar  r  pro- 
nounced, when  trilled,  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
loosely  against  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  and  causing  it  to 
vibrate  with  a  strong  breath ;  (2)  the  cerebral  r  (un- 
trilled)  produced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  back- 
wards against  the  palate,  and  (3)  the  trilled  r  produced 
by  the  uvula,  the  tip  of  the  soft  palate  which  hangs 
downwards.  English  r  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  the 
untrilled  alveolar ;  after  t  and  d  it  is  almost  a  spirant. 
Foreigners  have  at  first  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
tried  and  chide*  An  unvoiced  r  is  found  in  the  com- 
bination pr  as  in  pride*,  etc.  Welsh  //  as  in  Llangollen 
is  an  unvoiced  /,  so  is  the  English  /  in  flat,  help,  etc. 
The  nasal  passage  is  closed  in  the  production  of  the 
liquids. 

78.  In  producing  all  the  sounds  which  have  been 

enumerated,  the  breath  passage  is  to  some 

extent  obstructed,  and  consequently  in  the 

case  of  the  stops  there  is  a  moment  of  absolute  silence 

when  the  passage  is  entirely  closed;  in  the  case  of  the 

>  Though  these  are  the  ordinary  kind,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
all  of  these  sounds  without  yoioe. 

*  Sievers,  GnmdzUge  der  Phonetik*,  pp.  107  ff.,  OrundrUs  der 
Germ.  Phil.,  p.  278. 
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spirants  there  is  a  distinct  noise,  as  distinguished  from 
a  musical  note,  produced  by  the  breath  rubbing  against 
the  narrowed  passage.  In  the  ordinary  nasals  and 
liquids  this  noise  is  not  observable,  though  it  may  be 
made  evident  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  exspiration 
and  narrowing  the  breath  passage.  We  come  now  to 
sounds  which  are  purely  'voice  modified  by  different 
configurations  of  the  superglottal  passages  but  without 
audible  friction  \'  These  are  the  vowels.  In  producing 
the  ordinary  vowels,  the  nasal  passage  is  closed ;  when 
it  is  open,  nasaUsed  vowels  are  produced*  The  factors 
concerned  in  modifying  the  configuration  of  the  mouth 
passage  are  the  tongue,  the  lips  and  the  cheeks.  The 
tongue  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  drawn  back,  or  pushed 
forward ;  the  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  contracted  so  as  to 
round  the  mouth,  or  their  position  may  be  changed  in 
other  obvious  ways. 

79*  (^)  Some  vowels  are  back  or  guttural  sounds, 
ie.  the  voice  is  modified  by  the  approxi-  ciaMiflcation 
mation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  the  soft  ^^^a)'^^^  i^nd 
palate  as  a',  o,  u.  Others  are  front  or  front^o^c^. 
palatal  vowels,  as  d,  e,  t,  ii;  all  of  which  are  produced 
by  approximating,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

(fr)    Vowels  may  also  be  classified,  according  to  the 
height  to  which  the  tongue  is  raised,  as     (5)  i,i^],,  m^^^ 
high,  mid  and  low  vowels.    Thus  i  is  higher  ^^  ▼o^oi». 
than  e,  u  is  higher  than  a. 

(c)    Vowels  are  also  divided  into  close  or  narrow 

^  Sweet,  History  of  English  Sounds*,  p.  2. 

'  TheM  sounds  are  to  be  produced  in  the  continental  not  in 
the  English  manner,  thus  a=ahtU=00f  i=ee  etc.  d  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  a  and  «,  for  ti  see  §  80. 
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and  open  or  wide  vowels.  If  the  surface  of  that  part 
(c)  dose  and  ^^  ^^^  tongue  with  which  the  sound  is 
open  Toweu.  formed  be  made  more  convex  than  it  is  in 
its  natural  shape,  the  vowel  is  close  or  narrow.  Thus  in 
English  the  a  oi  father  and  the  u  of  but  are  both  back 
or  guttural  sounds,  but  the  former  is  an  open,  the  latter 
a  close  sound.  The  vowel  sounds  in  air  and  man  are 
both  front  sounds,  but  the  former  is  a  close,  the  latter  an 
open  voweL 

(d)  Lastly,  vowels  may  be  rounded  or  unrounded, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  cheeks 
and  unrounded  and  lips.  The  greatest  rounding  goes  with 
the  highest  vowels.  Hence  there  are  three 
important  degrees  of  rounding  corresponding  to  the 
three  degrees  of  high,  mid  and  low  vowels.  For  example, 
in  pronouncing  who^  only  a  narrow  opening  is  left 
between  the  lips,  in  no  the  opening  is  wider  and  broader, 
and  in  saw  only  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn 
together  ^ 

80.  The  vowels  are  often  set  in  a  pyramidal  form 
voweiB°^^^*  ^  ^  illustrate  these  characteristics. 

The  line  a,  e,  i  represents  the  gradual  raising 
of  the  tongue  from  the  low  to  the  high  position ;  the 
line  a,  0,  u  represents  the  successive  stages  fix)m  the 
unrounded  to  the  fiiUy  rounded  vowel.  These  five 
sounds  of  course  only  represent  the  most  clearly  marked 
vowel  positions.  The  number  of  intermediate  stages 
between  these  positions  is  infinite,  because  the  positions 
which  the  tongue  may  assume  are  infinite;  a  limited 
but  still  a  large  number  can  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 
Thus  we  might  have  a,  a*,  a',  a* o",  0*,  0  etc.    Some 

^  Sweet,  Handbook,  p.  13.    Sieyers,  G.  d.  Phonetic,  p.  93. 
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phoneticians  distinguish  a  few  intermediate  grades  by 


RQch  symbols  as  ^,  ^  etc.,  the  larger  letter  indicating 
that  the  sound  approximates  more  to  a  or  ^  and  so  on 
as  the  case  may  be.  o  is  a  rounded  vowel  like  o  with 
the  tongue  position  of  e.  It  is  found  in  such  words  as 
the  French  pen  and  the  German  schon,  u  bears  a  some- 
what similar  relation  to  u  and  t.  It  appears  in  the 
French  lune,  the  German  uber,  v  in  Attic  Greek  and 
the  vowel  represented  in  Latin  by  t  or  u  indifferently, 
as  in  optimm  or  optumus,  were  sounds  of  the  same 
character. 

Following  these  principles  the  technical  language  of 
phoneticians  describes  the  sound  of  a  in  English  father 
as  a  mid-baek-open  unrounded  vowel ;  u  in  the  French 
lune  is  a  high-front-close  rounded  vowel. 

A  neutnJ  or  indistinct  vowel,  that  is,  an  unaccented 
vowel  the  formation  of  which  is  hard  to  define,  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  9,  because  on  the  whole  the 
sound  approaches  most  nearly  to  e»  This  vowel  is 
represented  in  English  by  the  initial  vowel  of  words  like 
ctgainst,  and  by  obscure  sounds  such  as  the  o  and  er  of 
together  when  carelessly  pronounced. 

8i.  The  last  important  classification  of  sounds  is 
into  those  which  can  form  a  syllable  by  themselves 
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and  those  which  cannot.  This  is  the  most  important 
point  historically  in  connexion  with  pho- 
non-yu»bio  netics.  The  discovery  that,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary vowels,  certain  other  sounds  could  form 
syllables  by  themselves,  has  done  much  to  revolutionise 
comparative  philology.  These  other  sounds  are  the 
Sonant  luuaii  li^l^^ds  and  nasals.  Vowels,  liquids  and 
and  liquidB.  nasals  are  classed  together  as  sonants  while 
the  non-syllabic  sounds  retain  their  old  name  of  conso- 
nants. Words  like  fathom,  smitten,  brittle,  Grerman 
bitter^  might  as  well  be  spelt  taXYim  (as  in  Old  English) 
smitw,  brit/,  bitr.  There  would  be  no  difiference  in 
sound.  The  second  syllable  consists  entirely  of  the 
sound  of  m,  »,  /,  r  respectively.  Hence  philologists 
represent  these  syllabic  nasals  and  liquids  by  the 
ordinary  symbols  with  a  small  circle  below,  ^,  ^,  /,  f . 
As  will  be  seen  later  on  (^  151 — 158),  these  syllabic 
sounds  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

82.  All  sounds  may  vary  in  length  according  to  the 
Lonr  and  short  time  occupied  in  their  production,  and  it 

Muads.  jg  important  to  observe  that  all  sonants 

appear  in  both  long  and  short  forms.    Thus  we  have 
&y  a  etc.  but  also  n,  g  etc.  (cp,  §  151  ff.). 

83.  The  manner  in  which  one  syllable  is  divided 
Dirimonofsyi.  fro«^  a^^other  is  also  important.     Thus  the 

labtoB.  combination  aia  may  be  divided  into  (1) 

a-i-a,  (2)  at-a,  (3)  a-ia,  (4)  ai-ia  (§  84).  In  every 
syllable  there  is  one  sound  which  is  much  more  prominent 
than  any  other.  That  sound  is  the  sonant  of  the  syllable. 
Where  two  sonants  seem  to  come  together  in  the  same 
syllable,  one  of  them  really  becomes  consonantal.  Thus, 
1  In  English  there  U  no  final  Bonant  r. 
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in   the   combination  ai-a,  a  and  t,   which  are  both 
ordinary  sonants,  come  together  in  the  same  syllable,  but 
if  we  pronounce  the  combination,  it  is  evident  that  a 
plays  a  much  larger  part  in  it  than  t.     In  other  words  a 
remains  a  sonant  while  i  becomes  consonantal.   Similarly 
in  the  combination  a-ia  pronounced  a-ya,  a  is  sonant 
and   f   consonant.     Combinations  of  two 
sonants  in  the  same  syllable  are   called       ^^    ^'"^ 
diphthongs.    The  term    in   English   is   commonly   re- 
stricted to  those  combinations  where  the  first  element 
remains  sonant  and  the  second  becomes  consonantal,  as 
atf ;  but  those  where  the  first  element  is  consonantal  and 
the  second  sonant  as  ya  have  an  equal  right  to  the  title. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  though  in  English  we 
apply  the  term  only  to  combinations  of  the  ordinary 
vowels  a,  e,  »,  o,  i«,  it  may  be  equally  well  applied  to 
combinations  with  nasals  and  liquids.     Any  vowel  may 
become  consonantal  in  such  combinations,  but  i  and  u 
do  so  most  firequently,  and  are  then  known  as  consonant 
» and  consonant  u  (written  |,  ^),     When  the  liquids  and 
nasals,  which  are  more  frequently  used  as  consonants, 
are  employed  as  sonants  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  sonant  liquids  and  sonant  nasals.    We  shall  see 
later  (^  258,  259)  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  rela* 
tion  between  en  and  ^,  etc.  as  between  eu  and  Uy  etc., 
cp.  ir€vOoq  and  TrdOti  (=  TT^^ci  §  157)  with  ^cuyw  and  ^vyv. 
The  vowels,  nasals  and  liquids  are  the  ordinary 
sounds  which  can  form  syllables,    s  also  may  do  so  as 
in  the  ejaiculation  Pst!  and  attempts  have  been  made 
recently  to  show  that  the  corresponding  voiced  sound  z 
really  did  often  form  syllables  in  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  language  ^ 

1  TlmmeyBen,  K.  Z.  30,  p.  851. 
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84.  In  passing  from   one   sound   in   a   word 

GUdoB     On-  *'^^*^®^'  *  transition-sound  or  glide  is  pr 
glide  and  off-  duced.     In  a  combination  like  duo  the 
is  a  transition  sound  which  is  producei 
though  not  represented  in  writing,  when  the  voice  ^^ 
passing  from  utoo.    Some  languages  do  actually  repri 
sent  these  sounds  very  carefully  in  writing.    In  thes 
we  should  probably  find  the  word  written  duwo.    w  i^ 
here  the  *  off-glide'  from  11,  the  'on-glide'  to  0.    Similarl3^ 
there  is  a  transition-sound  produced  between  d  and  «^« 
Compare  also  ai-ia  above  (§  88). 

85.  Vowels  may  have  a  glide  to  introduce  them  if  tho 

glottis  is  gradually  narrowed  through  the 

Voweli  with  ...         /•     i         .1         j     1  •  1.   /• 

and  without  in-  positious  for  breath  and  whisper  before  voice 
*     *  ^  *'         is  produced.     If  the  stress  of  the  breath  is 
changed  from  the  vowel  itself  to  this  introductory  sound, 
the  aspirate  (h)  is  produced,  e.g.  instead  of  the  sound  a 
the  sound  ha  is  heard.     If  the  breath  is  kept  back  till 
the  glottis  is  in  the  position  to  produce  voice,  the  vowel 
is  produced  without  a  glide.    If  the  glottis  is  completely 
closed  so  that  voice  cannot  be  produced  till  the  closure 
is  broken  by  a  special  impulse,  an  explosive  sound  or 
'  stop '  may  be  heard  just  before  the  vowel. 
^  '    This  sound,  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the 

glottis,  has  been  identified  with  the   Greek  spiritus 
Unis, 

86.  In  the  same  way  a  vowel  may  finish  abruptly 

while  the  glottis  is  still  in  the  position  to 
*     '     form  voice,  or  it  may  die  away  through  the 
successive  stages  of  whisper  and  breath — ^the  final  glide. 

87.  All  consonants  have  an  on-glide  and  off-glide. 
Consonants  exccpt  when  two  cousonauts  come  together 

with  and  with-       ,     *  «  ,     .  •     i       ii 

outgUdes.         which  are  lormed  m  precisely  the  same 
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positions*.  Thus  the  only  diflference  between  n  and  d 
is  that  for  the  former  the  nasal  passage  is  open,  and 
hence,  in  the  combination  nd,  there  is  no  glide  between 
n  and  d. 


vi.     Accent 

88.  Of  all  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  a  language 
accent  is  the  most  important.  The  term  Accent  used  in 
accent  is  applied  to  denote  two  things  *^o  »«"»««• 
which  are  essentially  different,  and  hence  the  word  is 
generally  used  with  a  qualifying  epithet  Pitch-accent  or 
Stress-accent  The  latter — stress-accent — is  the  form 
of  accent  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  our  own 
language,  though  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  in  English 
pitch-accent  abo  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
example,  observe  the  difference  in  accent  which  appears 
in  any  short  sentence  pronounced  first  as  a  statement 
and  then  as  a  question. 

89.  (1)    Stress-accent,  also  known  as  exspiratory, 
dynamic  or  emphatic  accent,  depends  upon 

the  energy  with  which  the  breath  which 
produces  any  sound  is  expelled  fix>m  the  lungs; 

90.  (2)    Pitch-accent,  also  known  as  musical  or 
chromatic  accent,  indicates  musical  tone, 

which  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
the  vocal  chords  make  in  a  given  time.  This  accent  is 
most  marked  in  '  sing-song '  dialects.  It  is  well  marked 
in  some  languages  of  the  present  day,  as  in  Lithuanian, 
Swedish,  and  the  dialect  of  the  fishermen  of  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.    The  most  marked  difference  between 

»  Sweet,  H.  of  E.  flf.*  p.  11. 
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French  and  English  ia  the  less  importaat  part  which 
stress-accent  plays  in  FreucK 

91.  Languages  ate  divided  into  those  with  strees- 
UnguACHwith  accent  and  those  with  pitch-accent  accord- 
piwh-Mtent  i„g  ^  ji^g  gtjggg  Q^  tijg  pitch-accent  Is  the 
more  prominent.  Every  language,  however,  possesses 
to  some  extent  both  forms  of  accent.  In  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  and  the  ancient  Greek,  the  rise  and  fall  in 
mnsical  tone  was  very  marked.  The  accent-signs  of 
these  languages  indicate  pitch  not  stress.  The  ordinaiy 
view  that  the  Qreek  accents  indicate  stress  is  erroneous. 

ga.  The  effects  of  the  two  forms  of  accent  are  very 
KflbctaofiriMh-  different.  As  every  sound  has  a  natural 
■**"'■  pitch  of  its  own  and  the  pitch  varies  over  a 

considerable  scale,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that,  when  a 
syllable  h&s  the  strongest  pitch-accent  in  its  word,  that 
syllable  will  have  a  high-pitched  sonant 

We  shall  find  that  some  vowels  as  «  and  0  inter- 
change largely  with  one  another.  Of  these  e  has  a 
considerably  higher  pitch  than  0,  and  hence  we  may 
expect  to  find  e  accompanying  the  highest  pitch- 
accent.  If  this  theoiy  be  true  (cp.  §  251),  analogy  baa 
affect«d  this  department  of  language  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  hut  we  can  still  find  not  a  few  instances 
where  the  original  rule  apparently  holds  good ;  compare 
for  example  n-o-n^p  (=  original  -ter)  with  ^lAo-a^-rup 
(=originaJ  -tor  unaccented). 

93.  On  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  stress-accent 
EiTeciaoratRw  "8  ^  emphasise  one  sound  or  one  syllable 
•***"'■  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours.     More 

energy  is  given  to  the  accented  and  less  to  the  un- 
accented syllables.  The  unaccented  syllables  are  slurred 
over  and  consequently  tend  to  disappear.     Hence  wber- 
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ever  we  find  eyllablea  disappearing  entirely  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  stresa-accent  is  at  work. 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  root  vowels  in  0tpa> 
and  it>opa,  in  Latin  tego  and  toga,  in  English  bind  and 
band,  originates  in  a  difference  of  pitch ;  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  syllable  as  in  the  pronuaciation  of  history  as 
histry,  or  in  the  French  frire,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Latin  ^a*i-«n,  is  the  result  of  stress-accent. 

94-     Both  phenomena — the  interchange  of  high  and 

low  pitched  vowels  and  the  disappearance 

,      ,,  ,  ,  ,  1111  ■        Accent  of  the 

of  syllables — can  be  traced  back  to  the  on-    indo-Gor.  kn- 

ginal  I ndo- Germanic  language,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  in  this  original 
langnage,  as  in  those  derived  from  it,  both  forms  of  accent 
were  active,  though  perhaps  pitch  and  stress-accent  were 
more  equally  balanced  there  than  they  have  been  in  the 
later  development  of  the  Indo-Crermanic  languages.  It 
may  be  that  first  one,  then  the  other,  was  predominant 
95.  In  both  pitch  and  stress-accent  three  degrees 
may  be  distinguished — the  principal  accent, 
.1.  J  .         J  ^.L        L  r      T"™*  daeree* 

the  secondary  accent  and  the  absence  of  or   pitch    uid 

accent.  In  a  long  English  word  there  is 
really  a  different  degree  of  stress-accent  on  each  syl- 
lable, but  the  three  degrees  given  above  are  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguisL  The  secondary  accent  is  as  a 
rule  removed  from  the  principal  accent  by  at  least  one 
intervening  syllable. 

g6.  In  both  kinds  of  accent,  the  syllable  may  have 
either  one  or  two  '  accent-points.'  If  the 
syllable  has  but  one  'stress-accent  point,' 
this  indicates  that  the  exspiration  does  not  come  in 
jerks,  but  either  increases  or  decreases  in  energy 
unifonnly,  or  else  first  increases  and  then  decreases 
Q.  p.  6 
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uniformly.  If  the  syllable  has  two  'stress-accent  points' 
the  exspimtion  in  such  a  syllable  is  not  uniform,  but 
after  a  decrease  of  energy  there  is  again  an  increase 
without  the  continuity  of  the  sound  being  so  tar  broken 
as  to  form  two  syllables'.  Such  double  'stress-accent 
points '  appear  in  English  words  like  do,  man,  and  may 
be  indicated  by  the  circumflex  do,  man. 

97.  In  pitch  or  musical  accent  we  have  to  dietin- 
Eind*  ot  pitch  guish,  besides  the  uniform  tone  ormonotone, 

•««"^  (1)  the  falling  ',  (2)  the  rising  ',  (3)  the 

rising-falling  "^  and  (4)  the  falling-nsing  "  tones. 

(3)  and  (4)  are  generally  combined  with  'double- 
pointed'  exspiration.  Of  this  kind  are  the  circumflex 
accent  in  Greek  and  the  similar  accent  in  Lithuanian. 
The  Greek  acute  accent  is  the  rising  (2),  the  Greek 
grave  the  tailing  accent  (1). 

98.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  individual  words  as 
unMoentfld  ^^^    ^   Syllables    may     be    unaccented. 

""^  These  are  called  enclitics  and  proclitics, 

and  in  such  cases  the  whole  clause  or  sentence  forma  one 
word  e.g.  English  at  horns,  don't;  Greek  ii  rijv  iroXiy, 
tiiri  /iDi;  Latin  noctes-que,  in  urhe  etc.  In  the  original 
Indo-Gennanic  language  this  was  carried  to  a  much 
^«ater  extent :  vocatives  were  not  accented  except  when 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  nor  was  the 
principal  verb  of  the  sentence  accented.  Interesting 
traces  of  this  are  left  in  the  tendency  which  Greek  shows 
to  place  tlie  accent  of  the  vocative  and  of  the  verb  as 

6ir  back  as  possible:   thus  n-anfp  but  irartp,    l-Kj^av.      In 

the  latter   example,  as  the  augment  was  originally  a 

separate  adverb,  the  verb  really  still  remains  unaccented. 

In  longer  Greek  words,  however,  such  as   i^po/irfo, 

■  Sievers,  G.  d.  G.  P.  p.  386. 
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owing  to  a  peculiar  Greek  law  which  appeared  at  a  much 
later  period  and  which  forbade  the  accent  to  be  placed 
farther  from  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  third  syllable, 
the  original  accentuation  has  been  obliterated. 


vii.  Differences  (1)  between  English  and  the  das- 
deal  languages  and  (2)  between  English  and  other  Ger- 
manic  languages, 

99*  The  discussion  of  accent  has  now  cleared  the 
way  to   explaining   the    reasons   for   the 

•         j'/f  1     i  Ti      T  i_  J        Diflterenoes  be- 

seeming differences  between  Jblnghsh  words  tween  the  Oer- 

j    .1  J     •      xi-        I'll  manic  and  other 

and  those  words  m  the  classical  languages  indo-oerm.  lan- 
which  philologists  declare  to  be  identically  **'**^*' 
the  same  words  or  at  any  rate  their  congeners. 

ICO.  Changes  in  the  primitive  Germanic  period 
and  so  affecting  all  the  Germanic  languages,  'Grimm's  Law.* 

(A)     Changes  in  Consonants  (cp,  ^  130 — 141). 

L  The  Indo-Germanic  breathed  stops  k  {q,  k),  t,  p 
became  breathed  spirants  h  (xtr,  x),  tff' 

ii.  The  Indo-Germanic  voiced  stops  g  (g,  f),  d,  b 
became  breathed  stops  k  (qu),  t,  p : 

iii.  The  Indo-Germanic  voiced  aspirates  gh  (gA,  gh)^ 
dhj  bh  became  voiced  spirants  3,  d,  t  and  then  voiced 
stops,  g^  d,  b' 

These  changes  are  known  as  the  Germanic  'sound- 
shifting*  or  'Grimm's  Law'  (see  §  39). 

Examples  of  the  changes. 

Greek                Lat.  Germanio 

i.     k        Kopd'ta             eor{d)  Gothic  hairt-o    Eng.    heart 

t           Tpetf                  tres  ,,         jf^reia        „        three 

p           wo6s                  pes  „       fot-U8       „         foot 

(gen.  roS'^)  (gen.  ped-U) 

6— ^ 
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Greek 

Lat. 

Qermanio 

iyp-6i 

Offer 

Oothio  atr-i 

EU«.        OCT. 

a<Kp-u 

lacr-uma 
(ftaerurna) 

"         """ 

„        Mar 

Tipft^ 

(ur6-a 

„       Ixfurp 

„       (Aorp 

luArictu 

0.  E.    itipor 

„     .lippery 

X-i' 

onwr 

Oothio   ffsfu 

„           ffOMC 

[T.]-fl^«. 

M-do] 

do 

*^p-» 

/sr-o 

„      Safr-o 

bear 

loi.    The  I  ado-Germanic  breathed  aspirates  did  not 
Tenow  upi-  pl^y  *  l^^se  part,  and  their  history  is  not 
"*"■  yet  known  in  detail.     In  Germanic  they 

became,  like  other  breathed  stops,  breathed  spirante. 
In  certain  combinations,  however,  they  became  breathed 
stope. 

'  Exceptions  to  Grimm's  Law. 

loa.    (a)    There  are  some  seeming   discrepancies 
•  Gnuauon'B  between  the  sounds  of  the  original  language 
^*-'  as  they  appear  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  and 

their  representation  in  Germanic.  Thus  to  the  root  of 
irw^i/raftai,  a-iufl-,  Skt  hodh-,  the  corresponding  Gothic 
verb  is  biuda  (lat  pers.  sing.)  not  *piuda  as  might  have 
been  expected.  So  Gothic  binda,  English  hind,  is  from  the 
same  root  as  ■KtvBtpw,  Skt-  root  bandh-.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  in  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language 
these  roote  both  began  and  ended  with  an  aspirate 
*bbeudh-  and  'bhendh-,  and  a  phonetic  law  of  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  forbade  roots  to  begin  and  end  with  an  aspirate. 
The  explanation  of  the  seeming  anomaly  is  due  to 

'  In  Ote  otiginftl  Indo-O.  Iftttguage  b  w&b  a  comparatiTel?  rare 
letter ;  henoe  eiomples  of  tluB  Bomid  change  ue  rare  and  doabttol. 
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Hermann  Grassmann  and  hence  is  known  as  'Grassmann's 
Law'  (see  §  42). 

103.  (b)  Certain  combinations  of  consonants  do  not 
undergo  complete  'sound-shifting/ 

(i)    skf  sty  sp  remain  unchanged:  Lat.  not  aflfected  by 
piscis,  Goth.  Jlsks  (but  by  a  later  change  Eng. 
Jish) :  Lat.  hostis,  (Joth.  gasts,  Eng.  guest;  Lat.  con-spicio, 
0.  H.  G.  spehan,  Eng.  spae-m{e  (fortune-teller). 

(ii)  In  the  combinations  kt  and  pt,  t  remains  un- 
changed. oKTw,  Lat.  octo,  Goth,  ahtdu:  Lat.  nox  (stem 
noet')y  Goth,  nahts:  kActttits,  Goth.  hliftuSy  Eng.  cattle- 
lift'ing:  Lat  captus,  Goth.  Ae^/^. 

(iii)  Original  tt  became  pt  and  later  ss:  original 
*mt'to-8,  Fixr-^^,  Groth.  ga-wiss,  0.  Eng.  Y  wis. 

104.  (c)    Vemer's  Law.     In  the  middle  of  Ger- 
manic words  if  the  immediately  preceding  , 
sonant  did  not  originally  bear  the  principal  Analogical  ir- 
accent,  original  k  {q,  k),  typ,  s  are  not  repre- 
sented by  h  (hw),  >,  /,  s  but  by  g  (gw),  d,  6,  r,  except  in 
the  combinations  ht,  ks,  ft^  fs,  sk,  st,  sp.     The  historical 
order  was  (1)  the  ordinary  change  into  breathed  spirants, 
(2)  a  change  to  the  voiced  spirants  y,  S;fr, «,  and  then  (3) 
from  these  into  g,  rf,  b,  r.    The  position  of  the  original 
accent  is  often  shown  by  Greek,  much  more  frequently 
by  Sanskrit 

Examples. 

Skt.  Greek         Lat.  Germanio 

k.    yuva/;d'8 '.  (jAk-wBo-^ '.juvencu-»iQoi^4jugg-8i    Eng.    young 

i,      gatdm     i    i-xarov    :  centum  :     „       /uiTido-,       ,,     hund-red 

p.    limpdmi  :   \iTap4ta   :    lippus    :     „    hi-leiha,  O.Eng.  he-life 
('I  stick  to,  =  *  I  remain  * 

smear') 

fi.     8nu$d  rv^f      :    nikrtts    :  0.  Eng.  anoru. 
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As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  accent  varied  in 
the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Perfect 
Hence  the  discovery  by  Karl  Vemer  of  this  law  made  it 
at  once  clear  why  in  OH  English  s^pan  (seethe)  had  the 
singular  of  the  perfect  seats  but  the  plural  sitdon  and  the 
participle  Ze-soden  (sodden),  and  w\iy /or-Uosan  (=  'lose' 
in  meaning)  had  in  the  perfect  sing.  /or-leai',ii\.  /&rluron, 
and  in  the  participle /orZoren  (forlorn).  As  the  accent 
also  varied  in  the  different  cases  of  the  noun  (cp.  in 
Greek  vovt  iroS-os  etc.)  we  have  in  German  hose  but  in 
English  /lare,  in  Gothic  ausd  but  in  English  ear,  each 
language  having  modelled  the  whole  of  its  forms  by 
analogy  on  one  part  of  the  original  noun  forms.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  o  throughout  in  wovs,  the  e  throughout 
in  pes,  though  o  and  e  both  appeared  in  the  original 
declension  (§  48). 

Analogy  has  caused  some  other  irregularities.  Thus 
Eng.  brother  corresponds  regularly  to  an  original  *bhr&- 
t&r,  but  fath^  and  mother  should  have  rf  instead  of  ih, 
since  they  come  from  original  'pa-t^,  *ma-tir.  The 
original  accentuation  of  these  words  is  represented 
accurately  by  Sanskrit  only,  which  has  bhrd-td{r),pi-t^r), 
ma-ta(r);  Greek  keeps  the  accentuation  correctly  in 
•ftpanip  (0fMiT<up,  the  more  regular  philological  form,  is 
cit«d  by  the  grammarians)  and  in  rar^p,  but  has  changed 
it  in  fujTijp.  Old  English  had  correctly  fwder,  mijdor, 
brdior,  and  according  to  Professor  Skeat',/«(A«-,  moth^ 
with  th  hardly  appear  before  1500  a.d.,  the  manuscripts 
of  Chaucer  having/arfer,  mod-er,  brother.  '  In  south-west 
Cumberland  and  elsewhere  the  regular  forms  appear,  in 
northern  Lowland  Scotch  the  analogy  has  gone   in  a 

'  PrincipUi  of  Eftglith  Elgmology  (First  Series)  §  126. 
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direction  exactly  opposed  to  English  and  produced  d  in 
all  three  cases. 

105.  (d)  Some  few  irregularities  have  arisen  from 
the  original  root  having  a  bye-form  with  a  ^ooia  ^th 
dififerent  final  consonant  produced  by  assir  '5w°"°' 
milation  to  some  suffix.  Thus  Goth,  taikno  (token) 
belongs  to  the  verb  teiha,  BtCK-w-fii,  dic-o,  but  comes 
from  a  bye-form  with  ^  for  k.  In  the  same  way  fiCywfu 
is  from  a  root  miky  and  pango  pepigi  are  forms  from  the 
same  root  as  pax  pac-is. 


B.     Changes  in  Sonants. 

106.  The  main  difi'erences  between  the  Germanic 
and  the  original  Indo-Germanic  sonants  are 

,      I.  ,i       .  Germanic 

the  lOlJ owing.  changes  of  Indo- 

Tirtwi  w*/>i  .6.  sonants. 

1.     Indo-G.  0  became  a  m  Germanic  : 
oicTctf,  Lat.  octOj  Goth,  ahtdu:  Lat.  hostis,  Goth,  ga^ts: 
oT8a,  Goth.  wait. 

ii.  Inao-G.  a  became  Germanic  0 :  <l>pdriap,  fjujrrjp^ 
lAt.JrateTy  mater,  0.  English  broSor,  modor, 

iii.  Indo-G.  sonant  m  and  sonant  n  (m,  n)  appear 
as  um  and  un :  a/ia  (=  *smma),  Lat.  sem-el  (=  ^smm-et), 
Goth,  sum-s.  Negative  particle :  Greek  a-,  Lat.  «n,  Goth. 
un.  Indo-G.  *n. 

iv.  Indo-G.  sonant  /  and  sonant  r  {I,  r)  appear  as 
id  and  ur  (written  aur  in  Gothic,  or  in  some  of  the 
other  Germanic  dialects):  roX-as,  O.Latin  tulo  (perf. 
tuli),  Goth,  ^l-a  (dialectic  Eng.  thole,  'bear  patiently '), 
all  from  *tU-,  one  form  of  the  root  tel-.  Kopvos  (Hesy- 
chius),  Lat.  comu,  GotL  hatirn  (Eng.  horn). 

107.  In  the  primitive  Germanic  period,  as  we  have 
seen,   the  accent,  although  no  longer  a  pitch  but  a 
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stress-accent,  was  free  to  stand  on  any  syllable  as  in 

the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  period.     But 

Gennanic  ac-     soon  a  further  change  came  in,  by  which 

the  first  syllable  of  all  uncompounded  words 

was  accented. 

io8.    Further  causes  of  dissimilarity  in  appearance 

Atflimiifttion;  between  English  and  classical  words  were 
final  soundt.  ^^^  different  laws  of  assimilation  of  conso- 
nants: (2)  different  treatment  of  the  final  sounds  of 
words. 

109.    At  an  early  period  the  Germanic  languages 

Changes  in  ^^®^  *  Considerable  part  of  their  Noun  In- 
dum^' to  •  flexion.  What  was  left  in  English  was  largely 
ctoek,  '  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  and  still  more  by  that  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  Further  dissimilarity  was  produced  by 
English  words  being  now  spelt  after  the  Norman 
fashion.  Many  other  changes  have  occurred  since 
then.  Nearly  every  trace  of  inflexion  has  disappeared, 
and  many  vowel  and  consonantal  changes  too  intricate 
to  discuss  here  have  taken  place*.  One  of  those  which 
help  most  to  disguise  English  words  is  the  change  of  g 
into  the  spirant  y  which  took  place  in  certain  cases. 
Thus  Gothic  ga-y  German  ge-,  becomes  Middle  English 
3^,  and  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  we  find  it  as  ^  in 
yclept,  yhight  Final  g  in  similar  wise  appears  some- 
times as  'dge,  as  in  midge,  0.  E.  mycgy  through  the 
intermediate  stage  migge,  sometimes  as  -gh  as  in  borough, 
0.  E.  bur(u)g.  Final  g  first  became  gh,  or  h,  burrh,  and 
then  passed  into  3^  before  e.    Another  change  of  the 

^  For  a  fuU  accoont  of  these  changes  see  Skeat's  PrificipUs  of 
E.  Etym,  (First  Series),  ohap.  six.,  and  Sweet's  History  of  English 
Sounds, 
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same  kind  is  that  of  the  0.  E.  palatal  ;l-souad  in  cild-re 
into  the  affricate  ch  of  child,  etc. 

no.  The  spelling  of  modem  English  is  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Shakeapeare'a  time,  but  Gagtiih  ipeu- 
the  pronunciation  has  changed  immensely  ''^' 
in  the  interval'.  Hence  our  spelling,  which  now  bears 
comparatively  little  relation  to  our  pronunciation,  is  a 
help  to  the  beginner  in  tracing  the  connexious  between 
the  words  of  English  and  those  of  other  tongues,  but  is 
really  a  stumbling-block  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
English  language  itself  because,  as  the  spelling  is  con- 
stant, the  incessantly  varying  pronunciation  has  to  be 
traced  out  laboriously  from  other  sources. 

III.  It  is  this  incessant  change  in  the  sounds  and 
forms  of  words  which  makes  comparative 
philologists  always  deal  by  preference  with  tormt  in  phiio- 
the  earliest  accessible  forms  of  any  lan- 
guage, these  being  naturally  less  removed  from  the  ori- 
ginal type  than  later  forms  which  have  undergone  a 
number  of  further  changes.  Isolation  and  separate  de- 
velopment make  people  of  the  same  family  speak  a 
different  dialect :  the  same  causes  make  their  descend- 
ants speak  languages  which  are  mutually  unintelligible, 
and  which  at  firBt  sight  bear  no  resemblance  one  to 
another. 

113.  Hence  languages  so  nearly  related  as  High 
Gennan  and  English  diifer  widely  in  both  nwnuin 

vowels  and  consonants.     The  most  marked  conmiaat 
cause  of  this  was  the  second  or  High  Ger- 
man mutation  of  consonants,  which  appeared  within  his- 

■  Besides  Sweet's  H.  of  E.  S.  compare  also  A.  J.  Ellis's  gieat 
work  Early  EngtUh  Pronunciatum,  the  fifch  and  lost  volame  of 
vhidi  appMired  in  ]B89. 
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tnric&l  times'.  It  began  about  600  A.D.  in  the  most 
southern  districts  of  Germany  and  spread  gradually 
Dorthwards,  but  never  covered  the  whole  Gennau  area. 
Nor  were  all  the  sounds  affected  everywhere.  The  centre 
of  the  cliange  was  in  South  Germany  where  the  original 
population  had  been  Keltic,  and  aa  the  effect  moved 
farther  from  the  centre  it  became  weaker  and  less 
marked.  The  northern  districts  were  almost  untouched 
by  it. 

i.  (a)  t  was  first  affected,  becoming  the  affricate  z 
(-  ts)  at  the  beginning  of  words :  Eng.  tooth,  German 
zahn ;  Eng.  two,  Germ.  zwei.  In  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  words  it  became  a  spirant  z  and  is  now  a 
simple  «-Bound.  Eng.  ^t,  Germ. /um  ;  Eag.  let,  Gena. 
lassen. 

At  a  later  period  other  sounds  were  affected. 

(6)  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  Ger- 
manic k  appears  now  as  the  spirant  ck  (xf,  after  having 
passed  through  the  stage  of  the  affricate  kck  (kx)-  Thus 
Eng.  speak  (0,  E.  also  sprecan).  Low  Germ,  spreken, 
H.  Germ,  sprechen:  Low  Germ,  ik,  H-  Germ,  tck.  In  most 
districts  k  at  the  beginning  of  words  remained  intact. 

(c)  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words  p  became 
/.-  Eng,  aJmep,  Germ,  schaf;  Eng.  sleep  (Gotb.  slepan). 
Germ,  schla/en.  Initial  p  remained  in  some  districts, 
but  became  pf  in  most  Eng.  pound  (0.  E.  putid). 
Germ,  p/vnd*. 

'  For  ft  brief  but  clear  ftccouut  of  this  see  Wright's  Old  High 
German  Primer,  g  58  f. 

'  This  word  ia  iataresting  ae  a  Latin  word — pondtu — borrowed 
at  an  eari;  period  in  the  histor;  of  both  English  and  Qerman  and 
making  tha  foUowiog  changes  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
native  words. 
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ii.  The  voiced  stops  g,  d,  b  ceased  to  be  voiced  at 
an  early  period,  and  hence  became  confused  with  k,  t, 
p,  from  which  they  differed  only  in  the  smaller  energy 
with  which  the  exspiration  was  produced.  Hence  to  the 
stranger,  g,  d,  b  ba  pronounced  in  South  Germany  sound 
in  many  cases  exactly  like  A,  t,  p.  Hence  also  the  con- 
stant variation  in  spelling :  Inns-prucky  Inns-bruck,  etc. 
d  is  almost  invariably  represented  by  t :  Eng.  daughter, 
H.  6.  tochter;  Eng.  deed,  H.  6.  tat,  etc. 

iii.  Still  later  and  independently  the  spirant  th  (» 
became  d  over  the  whole  area.  Eng.  brother,  Germ. 
bruder. 


PART  II. 

SOUNDS  AND  THHK  COMBINATIONS. 


viii.     IndO'Germanic  sounds, 

113-  Of  the  sounds  discussed  in  Chapter  v.  the 
onginal  Indo-6ennanic  language  had  the  following  : 

A.     Consonants. 

1.  Stops : 

(a)  Breathed,  /?,  ph  ;  t,  th ;  k,  hh ;  q,  qh, 

(b)  Voiced,     i,  bh  ;  d,  dh ;  g,  gh ;  j,  qh. 

As  the  history  of  the  original  breathed  aspirates  pA, 
th,  kh  and  qh  is  in  many  respects  still  obscure,  these 
sounds  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

2.  Spirants : 

(a)  Breathed,  s, 

(b)  Voiced,      z,  w,  y. 

Some  authorities  recognise  also  a  guttural  spirant 
to  account  for  such  equivalents  as  Skt.  ha.  Ok.  yc ;  Skt. 
(ihamy  Gk.  lyw.  It  is  also  suggested  that  besides  s, 
there  was  an  original  sh  (8)\  Collitz  finds  this  sound 
in  Skt.  kse-tiy  Zd.  sae-ti  (3  sing.),  Gk.  xTt-fw,  Lat.  si-no 
and  possibly  in  Gk.  kti-Xos  'tame,  quiet,'  Lat.  siUrey 
GotL  silan  '  to  be  silent,  keep  quiet* ;  all  from  an  Idg. 

1  Collitz,  B,  B.  XVIII.  201  ff.  If  this  theory  is  correct  probably 
Skt.  ktam-y  Gk.  x^*^^  oaght  to  be  derived  rather  from  an  original 
root  with  initial  ^/w-  than  from  a  combination  with  original  z  as 
it  is  given  by  Bartholomae  and  Brugmann  (Gr.  Gr,^  §  46). 
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root  **je|.  From  two  separate  root"  of  identical  form 
gh^ei,  he  derives  (1)  Skt.  ksdy-ati  'controU'  (3  siiig.), 
ksa-trd-  'lordship/  Zd.  ksa-iva  'kingdom,'  Gk.  '-i^- 
^MK  and  possibly  ^ftivo),  (2)  Skt.  k^-nd-ti  'destroys',  Zd. 
hsi  fern,  'misery,'  Gk.  ^9«ua,  ^ivtu,  ipStifxo. 

The  spirant  y  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  consonant  i-sound  i,  but  in  none  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Indo-Germanic  language  have  these  a  dif- 
ferent representation  except  in  Greek  (t  =  y, '  =  i).  There 
is  still  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  w  from  ff. 
Hence,  as  in  most  cases  there  was  probably  no  strong 
rubbing  or  spirant  sound,  most  philologists  represent 
both  original  sounds  indifferently  by  «. 

3.  (a)    Liquids,  /,  r. 

4.  (a)    Nasals,  m,  »,  U,  w. 

n  and  w  are  the  nasals  which  occur  in  conjunction 
with  palatal  and  velat  consonants  respectively  (§  76). 

114.    B.     Sonants. 

3.  (ft)     Liquids,  I  r ;  J.  f. 

4.  (ft)     Nasals,  ^,  5,  g,  vj 

^,  V'  ?.  ?• 

5.  Vowels,  a,  e,  i,  0,  a, 

d,  e,  I,  0,  u, 
z  is  also  classified  by  some  authorities  as  a  soiiant  as 
well  as  a  consonant. 

115.     C.     Diphthongs.  1 

6.  The  combination  of  a,  e,  0  with  i  and  tj  makes 
the  ordinary  twelve  diphthongs, 

"h  Hi  oi;  aK,  eu,  e^; 
«I.  *i.  H ;  au,  S^,  og. 
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ix.    Attic  Greek  alphabet  and  pronunciation. 

1x6.  To  represent  the  Oreek  developments  of 
these  original  sounds  the  Attic  dialect  had  the  following 
symbols  after  403  B.C.,  when  the  Ionic  alphabet  was 
officially  introduced^: 

1.  Stops : 

(a)  Breathed,  tt,  ^;  t,  tf;  k,  x- 

(b)  Voiced,       p;       8;     y. 

2.  Spirants : 

(a)  Breathed,  s  (a) :  in  conjunction  with  breathed 
consonants  and  when  between  sonants  or  final 

(b)  Voiced,  o- :  in  conjunction  with  voiced  con- 
sonants, as  in  aphnnjfu  (=  zb-),  8io<r-8oTos  (^**zd^), 

Greek  represented  ff  by  F — ^a  symbol  lost  in  Attic  and 
Ionic  but  preserved  in  other  dialects,  y  is  represented  by 
{,  which  has  also  other  values ;  %  has  in  one  or  two  dialects 
a  93rmbol  for  itself;  elsewhere  in  some  positions  it  dis- 
appears, in  others  it  becomes  the  spiritus  asper '  (see 
§  170  ff.). 

3.  Liquids :  X,  p. 

4.  Nasals :  /i,  v,  y  (=  /I  and  »), 

5.  Vowels:  a,  €,  i,  o,  v,  rf,  «. 

In  Attic  Greek  17  represents  not  only  original  e  but 
also  in  many  cases  original  a. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  Attic  alphabet — (  and 
^ — represent  respectively  a  guttural  +  s  and  a  labial  +  s. 
For  the  other  symbols  of  the  Attic  alphabet,  which  have 
only  a  numerical  value,  see  Appendix. 

^  For  the  other  Greek  dialeets  and  their  alphabets  see  Ap- 
pendix. 

O.  P.  1 
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6.  Diphthongs  :  ai,  «,  oi ;  av,  cv,  ov ;  vu 
^f  Vf  Hf  ^^  ^6  6i^d  of  words  represent  di,  ^j,  Di. 
Elsewhere  diphthongs  with  a  long  sonant  shortened  the 
sonant  before  a  following  consonant.  Hence  only  the 
series  with  a  short  sonant  is  preserved  But  in  some 
cases  we  can  tell  by  comparison  with  other  languages 
where  an  original  diphthong  with  a  long  sonant  stood, 
e.g.  Zcvs^Skt  dydus,  original  *die^8;  iwiroi^^SkL 
dfvdis,  original  ^kudis  (see  §  181,  3). 

vi  is  a  diphthong,  which  apparently  did  not  belong  to 
the  original  language,  but  arose  in  Greek  through  the 
loss  of  a  consonant  and  subsequent  contraction,  e.g. 
i^ia  represents  an  older  fifivcr-io.  viof  represents  an 
original  ^su-io-s  not  *5wj-o-5. 

Pronunciation. 

117.  1.  Stops.  The  breathed  and  voiced  stops 
Andent  and  present  no  difficulty,  the  pronunciation 
SSJSSton"^  being  in  the  classical  period  approximately 
•*****•  that  of  the  corresponding  English  sounds. 

In  the  popular  dialect  y  at  an  early  period  became  a 
spirant  between  vowels,  and  Plato  the  comic  poet  charged 
Hyperboles  the  demagogue  (murdered  411  B.a)  with 
pronouncing  oX/yof  as  oX/os,  that  is  oliyos.  On  papyri 
there  is  often  a  confusion  between  g-  and  ^-sounds,  as 
in  vyiyoiVw  for  vyiatv€i5,  but  this  did  not  occur  in  the 
speech  of  cultured  Athenians.  In  modem  Greek  y,  S, 
and  P  have  all  become  spirants  y,  S,  v. 

The  aspirates  ^,  tf,  x  were  pronounced  as  p\  t\  k\  not 
as/,  ]f,  ch  (§  73).  For  otherwise  we  could  explain  neither 
(a)  the  aspiration  of  9r,  r,  k  before  the  rough  breathing 
(14^  uS,  avff  ov,  ovx  oiro>9),  nor  (b)  the  representation  of 
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the  Greek  aspirates  in  old  Latin  by  breathed  stops : 
e.g.  I'Uipas=1fOitwwot,  tat  =  $wi,  calx  =  x^^- 

ii8.  2.  As  already  mentioned  <§  116,  3),  t  had  two 
values— «  and  z.  The  Greek  {  did  not  p^„noi«tim 
correspond  to  the  English  z  but  was  pro-  °'^- 
nounced  as  ini,  whether  it  represented  an  original  zd-  or 
an  earlier  dz-  sound  formed  from  Sf  or  y,  as  in  ZtCt  and 
(vyw  (see  §  144).     This  is  shown  by  the  following  facts. 

(a)  SiotrSoTot,  $t6<r&aTot  etc  are  found  sometimes 
written  SiofoTot,  6t6C<niK  etc  even  in  the  same  dialect. 
8o  'AAfi«{c  is  undoubtedly  'A^Tvas-^c  'Athens-ward.' 

(b)  V  disappears  before  C,  <n>-C^,  (n^fe^)ynJw^  etc 
This  could  only  happen  if  t  was  zd  not  dz,  for  v  remains 
before  8,  rd>^  etc 

(c)  zd  in  foreign  words  was  represented  by  C  as 
in  tipo-pjxi^  =  Ahwa-mazda  (Persian  deity). 

At  a  later  period  the  sound  of  t  sank  to  z. 

iig.  3.  i>  was  a  dental  r.  The  apiritug  atper, 
which  is  written  with  p,  indicates  that  it 
was  breathed  not  voiced.  But  on  inscrip-  '^'• 
tions  this  breathing  is  found  only  once — ,  PHOFAIZI 
(from  Corcyra)  =  poaun. 

120.  4.  /i  was  apparently  a  weak  sound  before  some 
consonants,  as  on  old  vase-inscriptions  pnmundktion 
forms  like  a*.',  v«>i7  (for  a^  vvft^ij)  ("beSk-ow.]., 
appeal. 

The  pronunciation  of  -yv-  in  yiyvofiat  etc  is  uncer- 
ttun,  but  later  the  y-sound  disappeared,  as  is  shown  by 
yaiofiai, 

121.  5.     a  was  pronounced  as  ah.     t  was  a  close 
vowel  approaching  t ;  this  is  shown  by  the 
contraction  of  tt  into  »  as  in  ^tActTc.    That  of  the  tovsIl 
at  a  very  early  period  this  vowel  was  not 
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80  cloee  is  shown  by  tbe  cODtnction  of  the  augment 
with  f  into  ij ;  thus  *  +  *<r6utv  becomes  ^jtrSwn  not  €i- 
v^iov.  o  was  also  a  close  Bound  approaching  u  (=  oo), 
whence  the  contraction  of  oo  into  ov  as  in  SijXovrc,  but  it 
had  once  been  more  open,  as  is  shown  by  tbe  contraction 
with  the  augment  into  *> :  M^iAw  not  ov^^Xok. 

In  Attic  V  became  at  an  early  period  u ;  hence  Attic 

Greek  had,  like  French,  to  represent  a  pure 

u-Bound  by  ou  (ov).     In  the  diphthongs  ou, 

cv,  ov,  however,  u  retained  its  original  value  of  a.    ti  was 

an  open  sound,  as  is  shown  (1)  by  its  often 

representing  the  a  of  other  dialecte,  as  S^^mk 

=  Doric  Sa/Mt;  (3)  by  the  iact  that  m  contracts  to  i; 

(rtixn  =  "tx") !   *nd  (3)  since  by '  it  the  comic  poets 

represented   the  cry  of  the  sheep  (o  S"  ijXttiioc  wmp 

itpofiarov   pij  ^  Uyuv  fia&^n).      w  was  also  an  open 

sound. 

133.    6.     In  *(  and  ov  two  different  values  have  to 
^^  be  distinguished :  (1)  the  original  or  proper 

improper  dMi-  diphthongs  II  and  ou  as  in  ktiwut,  awov^; 
ni^^nan  of  •.  (2)  the  improper  diphthongs  which  are  the 
result  of  contraction,  ^tXiirc,  S^XoOrc.  In 
the  Attic  inscriptions  of  the  early  period  such  words  as 
XciTvi  and  <mni&^  are  always  written  with  the  diphthong, 
while  the  vowel-sound  of  contracted  syllables  is  repre- 
sented by  «  and  o  only,  not «  and  ov.  Whether  these  two 
classes  of  sounds  were  still  distinguished  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  ac.  or  whether  both  proper  and  improper 
diphthongs  were  already  pronounced  oa  close  i  and  ti 
respectively  is  much  disputed'. 

In  the  diphthongs  at,  <i,  oi,  vt  there  was  a  constant 
tendency   to   drop   the   consonantal   t  before    vowels. 
>  Blui*  t  10.    BnigmfttiD,  Or.  Or.*  p,  84. 
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Thus  rai  lifAuria^  is  cited  by  a  grammarian  firom 
Thuc.  vm.  8 ;  we  have  nXiov  as  well  as  History  of «, 
rXctor ;  votiv  as  well  SA  iroiciv  and  oto^  **'  ^  *'** 
Tounrroi  etc.  scanned  with  a  short  first  syllable ;  in  the 
fourth  century  &a  vic^s  is  written  almost  uniformly  vos 
though  V  is  still  scanned  as  long\ 

In  the  diphthongs  ^th  ^f  which  were  always  written 
in  ancient  times  with  i  on  the  line — AI,  HI, 

__        .  -I  1      .1  1  ,  Pronunowfcion 

OI — the  ( ceased  by  the  second  century  ac.  ud  hijtoiy  of 
to  be  sounded,    -q  had  apparently  become  ^'  ^*  ^' 
a  close  0  much  earlier.    The  modem  method  of  ¥nriting 
tiiese  diphthongs  begins  with  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era*. 

X.    Latin  alphabet  and  pronunciation. 

123.  To  represent  the  Italic  development  of  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  sounds  Latin  had  piSbSt^**^"  *^' 
the  following  symbols. 

1.  Stops: 

(a)  Breathed,  p;  t;  <?,  k^  q, 

(b)  Voiced,  b;  d;  g, 

2.  Spirants: 

(a)  Breathed,/;  s;  h, 

(b)  Voiced,  t?  (=tf),  i,  now  written  j  (=|). 

3.  Liquids,  /,  r. 

4.  Nasals,  i»,  ». 

5.  Vowels,  a,  e,  i,  0,  u. 

y  and  z  were  introduced  from  Greek  in  Cicero's  time, 
y  to  represent  v  =  t^,  2;  to  represent  {.  The  symbol  for  z 
had  existed  in  the  original  Roman  alphabet,  which  was 

1  Blas0*  1 14.  s  Bla88*  1 18. 
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borrowed  from  the  Western  Oreek  alphabet,  but  it  had 
been  dropped  when  the  old  Latin  sound  it  represented 
disappeared  (§  125).    x  is  merely  the  combination  ks, 

6.    Diphthongs  at,  ei,  oi;  au^  eu,  au. 

These  forms  are  the  forms  of  the  earliest  inscriptions. 
In  the  Augustan  period  at  was  represented  mostly  by  ae, 
ei  by  i,  ai  by  u  and  oe;  au  remained  except  in  the  vulgar 
dialect,  where  it  appeared  as  5 ;  original  eu  appears  only 
once  in  a  doubtful  fragment,  becoming  elsewhere  always 
ou  even  in  the  earliest  records.  Before  the  Augustan 
period  ou  had  become  u  (§  179). 

The  Indo-Oermanic  diphthongs  with  long  sonant 
have  all  passed  into  other  sounds  (§  181). 

Of  later  origin  are  the  diphthongs  eu  and  ui  in  sen, 
neuter,  cut. 

Pronunciation. 

124*     1.    Stops. 

p  and  b  were  pronounced  as  in  EnglisL  d  was  dental, 
not  alveolar  like  English  d  (§  68).  In  pro- 
modem  promm.  nouncing  t  the  blade  of  the  tongue  touched 
cia  on  0     ps.  j^^j^  teeth  and  gums.    Hence  at  all  periods 

of  the  language  tl  had  a  tendency  to  change  into  cl, 
there  being  an  almost  inappreciable  difference  between 
them,  when  t  was  pronounced  a  little  farther  back  and  c 
a  little  farther  forward  in  approximating  to  the  position 
for  /.  c  and  k  were  pronounced  alike,  c  having  except  in 
a  few  words  taken  the  place  of  k  (see  Appendix),  ti 
and  ci  never  became  a  sibilant  as  in  the  English  seditiany 
patrician  but  were  pronounced  separately,  c  was  never 
pronounced  as  s,  as  in  English  circle.  With  veiy  rare 
exceptions  q  occurred  only  along  with  u,  g  was  alwa3rs 
a  genuine  stop,  never  the  affricate  i  as  in  gibe,  etc.     In 
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some  of  the  other  dialects  of  Italy  these  voiced  sounds 
seem  to  have  been  pronounced  almost  as  breathed 
sounds. 

125.  2.  /  was  pronounced  as  in  EnglisL  h  was 
not  so  strong  probably  as  the  corresponding  PrononoiAtion 
English  sound  but  rather,  like  the  Greek  SJin^'^Snto! 
*,  represented  a  breatL  Later  it  entirely  /»*»*»^»*<^'>' 
disappeared.  Hence  the  late  forms  anser,  arena  for 
earlier  *kan8&r  (not  found  in  the  literature),  harena. 

8  was  always  breathed.  It  never  had  the  value  of  z. 
When  combined  with  a  voiced  consonant,  the  consonant 
became  breathed.  Thus  a  Roman  said  apstineo  even 
when  he  wrote  abff*.  In  old  Latin  there  was  a  voiced 
8  (s  z\  which  between  450  and  350  b.c.  changed  into  r, 
whence  laborem  (ace.)  for  older  labosem,  Furius  for 
Fusiu8,  etc. 

V,  which  was  the  only  symbol  the  Romans  had  for 
both  the  vowel  u  and  the  consonant  v,  was,  when  con- 
sonant, pronounced  probably  not  so  strongly  as  the 
English  tr,  but  more  as  the  French  ou  in  ouL  In  the 
same  way  i  had  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  value 
in  ancient  Rome;  J  is  a  modem  improvement  on  the 
Roman  alphabet.  The  consonant  value  of  t  was  that  of 
the  English  y. 

The  Romans  objected  to  the  combinations  uu  and  tV. 
Hence  they  kept  8ervo8  not  seruuSy  for  the  nominative 
sing. ;  cum,  quom  or  even  qum  not  quum ;  the  genitive 
singular  of  nouns  in  -ius  in  the  best  period  was  always 
contracted :  flum  etc. ;  the  nominative  plural  of  such  words 
is  found  on  inscriptions  in  4ei.  Sometimes  where  i  was 
written,  yi  was  pronounced,  as  in  abicit  =  abyicit 

126.  3.    /  was  pronounced  by  placing       xhe  Latin 
the  tongue  against  the  teeth  and  gums;  r    ^^^^' 
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was  alveolar  and  strongly  trilled  in  any  position  in  the 
word. 

127.  4.    m  at  the  beginning  of  a'  word  was  pro- 
_^       .  .     nounced  as  in  English;  n  was  dental    n 

Pronunciation  ,  -li.  1111  iii*  * 

ftnd  bittoiy  of  at  the  end  of  a  syUable  and  before  c,  k, 

the  Latin  nafBBiB.  .  .  1   i*« 

q,  g  was  guttural  n  and  pronounced. like 
English  ng ;  thus  incipit  was  pronounced  ingkipit  and 
so  on.  m  and  n  in  all  other  cases  at  the  end  of  a 
syUable  or  a  word  became  a  very  weak  sound,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  inscriptions  is  represented  indifferently 
by  either  m  or  n.  In  modem  books  the  nasal  is  gener- 
ally assimilated  to  the  following  consonant;  m  is  written 
before  the  labial  py  n  before  the  dental  d  and  so  on. 
But  the  Romans  themselves  wrote  Canpani  as  well  as 
Campani,  tuemdam  as  well  as  tuendcvm.  Before  A,  | ,  u 
and  vowels,  m  disappeared  entirely.  Hence  the  form  co 
of  the  preposition  com  (cum)  in  cohibere^  coicere,  coven- 
tiOy  coactuiUf  coerceo,  coire,  etc.,  cp.  also  circu-eo.  n 
disappeared  before  s.  Thus  Cicero  preferred  megalesia 
to  fnegalensiOy  etc. ;  CO80I  for  consul  is  very  frequent  on 
inscriptions.  The  nasal  was  also  left  unpronounced 
before  gn,  i-gnotus,  co-gnomen\ 

128.  5.    Seelmann'  considers  that  old  Latin  resem- 
The    Latin  ^^^  English  in  a  tendency  to  make  its 

J^T  w  oi  6 1  u\  simple  vowels  into  diphthongs  and  in  Ae 
^-  manner  in  which  it  produced   its   vowel 

sounds  generally. 

In  the  earlier  period  &  was  apparently  a  more  open 

^  Seelmann,  Auitprache  des  Lateiriy  p.  368  if.  How  far  e  and 
0  were  nasalised  (as  in  Frenoh  en,  on)  when  n  was  not  written  is 
uncertain.  Some  consider  the  prononoiation  of  ignottu  to  have 
been  ingnotut, 

'  Aus9praehe  de»  Latiin,  p.  158  fl. 
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sound  than  a,  but  in  the  Augustan  period  of  Latin  the 
two  sounds  seem  to  have  been  quite  similar,  and  pro- 
nounced like  the  vowel  sounds  in  English  dhd  !^  Later 
the  sound  approached  more  closely  to  e.  In  Latin  e  was 
an  open,  i  a  close  sound,  Latin  in  this  respect  showing 
the  exact  reverse  of  Greek.  I  was  also  an  open 
sound  resembling  the  sound  in  English  miss,  thick\  and 
hence  in  the  Romance  languages  has  been  extensively 
confused  with  if;  hence  too  final  S  being  unaccented 
changes  to  ^.  i  was  a  close  sound  as  in  English 
machine,  d  and  u  were  open,  o  and  u  close  sounds. 
d  and  u  were  very  similar  in  sound  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant change  of  ^  to  t^  in  the  later  Empire.  The  sound 
tt  appeared  in  those  words  where  t  or  u  is  written  indif- 
ferently, as  in  aptimus,  optumus,  etc. 

129.     6.    ai  had  become  ae  in  writing  by  100  &c., 
though  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  pronun-  . 

ciation  of  the  second  component  of  the  diphthongi,  ai, 
diphthong  was  that  of  a  very  open  t.  a^  ****^''**  ' 
gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  e,  but  did  not 
become  identical  with  it  tiU  the  fifth  century  a.d.'  ei 
became  a  monophthong  very  early  and  is  found  repre- 
sented by  e,  ei  and  i ;  t  finaUy  prevailed,  ai  became  oe 
about  the  same  time  as  ai  became  ae.  Later  it  passed 
into  u  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  oe.  au  had  a 
tendency  towards  a  long  0  sound,  as  in  the  Clodius  of  the 
popular  speech  for  the  Clauditis  of  the  upper  classes. 
eUy  as  already  mentioned,  has  almost  disappeared  in  the 
earliest  remnants  of  Latin  ;  it  exists  by  contraction  in  a 

'  Prormneiatum  of  Latin  in  the  Augustan  Period  (a  small  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society),  p.  2. 
*  Seelmann,  p.  198. 
'  Seelmann,  p.  224. 
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few  words,  as  neu,  et-c.,  and  waa  undoubtedly  pronounced 
eh-db\  ou,  which  is  written  till  after  100  ac,  was  pro- 
nounced ii.  vi  was  never  commonly  recognised  by  the 
Romans  as  a  diphthong^.  It  occurs  only  by  contraction 
in  a  few  forms,  cui,  etc. 


xi.    History  of  the  original  Indo-Genaatilc  sounds  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 
130.    ].     Stops. 

A.    Labial  Stops. 
Indo-G.  p  =  Skt.  p,  Gk.  "■,  Lat.  p,  Eng.  /,  v  (=  earlier 
b)  medially  under  certain  conditions,  Letto-Slavonic  p. 

In  Keltic  p  disappears  entirely  except  before  another 
consonant,  when  it  becomes  a  spirant. 

ra-nj/i    :  Lat.  pa-tir     :  Eng.  /alhtr 

raC-poi  :  Lat.  paucui  ;  £dk-  /'v 

ir-rd     :  Lkt.  ttp-ttm  ;  Eng.  »etF*n  (Ooth.  lilrun). 

For  «■  =  original  g  see  under  D  (§  139). 
In  English  /  sometimes  represents  not  only  original 
Bnriiiiiroori-  P  ^^^  ^^  *  ^9')  ^""^  ',  as  in  four,  Goth. 
giliilt  and  t.     fidwuT,  Lat.  quattoor;  fiee,  German  ./TitfA^n, 
is  supposed  to  come  irom  a  root  *tle^-. 

131-  Indo-G.  b  =  Skt.  b,  Gk.  j8,  Lat  h,  Eng.  p, 
Letto-SUv.  b.  There  is  no  certain  example  in  Keltic 
(Bmgm.  Grundr.  r.  §  519  «.). 

This  sound  is  very  rare  in  all  the  Indo-G.  languages 
(g  100  note). 

pip.ffap-o-1  :  Lat.  bal-bu-t 

L»t.  lab-riau  :  Eng.  ilippery  (g  100  iii). 

1  Pronunciation  0/  Latin  (C.  P.  S.),  p.  S.     SmIuuiid,  p.  138. 
<  SealmuiD,  p.  332. 
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For  /?= original  g  see  under  D  (§  140). 
132.    Indo-G.  bh  =  Skt.  M,  Gk.  <^,  Lat.  /  initially, 
b  medially,  Kelt,  b,  Eng.  b,  Letto-Slav.  b, 

^pta        :  Lat.  fero  :  Eng.  bear 

^fid-nip   :  Lat.  fra-ter      :  Eng.  brother 
y6fi'^t  :  Eng.  comb,  Germ,  kamm 

ofi^        :  Lat.  amb-itu^  :  0.  Eng.  yfii6  *  round.' 

For  <l>  a  original  gA  see  under  D  (§  141). 

B.    Dental  Stops. 

133-    Indo-G.  ^  =  Skt.  f,  Gk.  t,  Lat.  t,  Kelt,  t,  Eng. 
th  (d  medially  under  certain  conditions),  Letto-Slav.  t. 


T€p-€TpO-P 

^pomffp 
arri 
k\v-t6-s 
Skt.  (1)  bhdrati) 
(2)bhdrti  t 


Lat.  tenu-ii 
Lat.  ter-e'bra 
Lat.  firater 
Lat.  ante 
Lat.  in-clu-tu-i 

Lat.  (2)  /ert 


Kng.'  thin 

Eng.  tAn7Zi 

Eng.  bro-ther 

Eng.  afu{ 

Eng.  Zotid  (O.E.  hHkdi* 

Eng.  (1)  beareth. 


TrcAtaiont  of 

The  following  are  the  principal  original  a  in 
r  remains  in   all    Greek   dialects 


For  Greek  t=  original  q  see  under  D  (§  139).    Greek 
r  before  t  sometimes  remains,  sometimes  be- 
comes o-. 
cases.     1 

(a)  after  o-,  trtoris,  (6)  at  the  beginning  of  words,  runs, 
{c)  before  accented  i,  averts,  jScXtiidi^,  (J)  before  final  i  in 
parozyton  words,  ^■^  apn.  r  in  the  middle  of  words  before 
an  unaccented  t  becomes  o-  in  all  dialects,  Owis,  iroo-is 
(Latin  potis).  The  Ionic,  Attic,  Cyprian,  Arcadian  and 
Aeolic  dialects  changed  r  before  final  t  in  proparoxyton 

words  into  <r,  Attic  Ti$rj-<ri,  fpipova-i,  Doric  rtBri-ri^  f^povri, 

1  The  word  originally  meant  *to  pierce;'  the  noun  =  * hole'  is 
preserved  in  fio«-tn7. 

*  Cp.  %  167  and  note  8  there. 
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But  a  considerable  number  of  words  are  left  which  tranu- 
gress  the  rule  and  have  to  be  explained  as  owing  their 
form  to  the  analogy  of  other  cases  or  of  compound  forms '. 
In  Latin  tl  very  early  became  cl,  periclum,  ete, 
(§  124). 

134.    Indo-G.  <f  =  Skt  d,  Gk.  «,  Lat  d,  Kelt  d, 
Eng.  t,  Letto-Slav.  d. 
Ok.  L>t.  Eng. 

tUeo  {older  dtieo)  :  ttaeh  (0.  E.  Uecean),  toUn 

dau  (weak  t(em=*(Ipt-)  :  looth  (O.  E.  Up  bom  'tatip) 

tapS-ta     :  eor(d)  :  heart. 

For  Greek  S  =  original  j  see  under  D  (5  140). 

In  a  few  Latin  words  initial  d  before  a  vowel  and 
Latin  I  =  ori-  ™^>^  '^  between  vowels  become  /,  lacruma, 
»'°^''-  SoKpv;  odor,  but  oleo;  sedeo,  but  solium, 

etc.  This  happens  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  Sanskrit. 
The  change  is  an  easy  one,  the  only  difTerecce  between 
d  and  I  being  that  in  pronouncing  I  the  breath  escapes 
at  one  or  both  aides  of  the  tongue,  while  in  pronouncing 
d  the  mouth  passage  is  entirely  closed,  though  the  tongue 
is  otherwise  in  the  same  position  as  for  /  *. 

I3S-  Indo-G.  dh  =  Skt  dk,  Gk.  6,  Lat.  /  (initially), 
b  and  d  (medially),  Kelt,  d,  Eng.  d,  Letto-Slav.  d. 

:  Eng.  dooT  (O.E.  duru,  dyn) 
:  Eng.  do 
:  Eng.  mddy,  red 
:  Eng.  nddtr  (O.  B.  Oder) 
Hmnerio  lUtavi  (='/u0-io-i)  :  Lat.  taed-iu*  :  Eng,  middit 
Homerio  ^cm  :  Ii«(.  vfduw  :  Eiig.in(l0ii>eta.(|81). 

1  p.  Eietashmer,  KZ.  SO,  p.  SBS. 

*  The  variation  between  I  and  d  seems  to  mark  a  dialeetie  dif- 
ference (Conway,  Indogtrmaniiciie  Fonehungtn,  vol.  u.  p.  157  II.). 


eipa 

:  Lat./onu(  =  'd%»-ow) 

l-9y,-t-i 

:  Lit.  fl-e-{ 

4.pa.pi; 

:  Lat.  mber  (stem  nii-ro-) 

OW..P 

:  Lat.  ub-tr 
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For  Qk.  $  =  original  jjA  see  under  D  (§  141). 

In  Latin  b  appears  for  Indo-6.  dh  before  and  after 
original  r,  before  I  and  poseibly  after  m;  in     orig.(«=i«t. 
ail  other  cases  Indo-6.  dh  probably  changed  *  "^ ''■ 
medially  to  d. 

In  Latin  /  sometimes  appears  to  represent  original 
M  ID  the  middle  of  words,  as  in  rtifits,  which  q^  ^  „^, 
is  akin  to  ruber.  But  rufue  is  borrowed  i«t-/ii«di«ii)'. 
from  some  one  of  the  other  Italic  dialects  in  which  dli 
was  r^ularly  represented  by/ 

C.     PaUtal  Stops. 

136-  Indo-G.  i  =  Skt  f  (Zend  s),  Gk. «,  Lat.  c,  Kelt. 
c,  Eng.  A  (but  see  g  100  I),  medially  under  certain  con- 
ditions g,  Letto-Slav.  sz  in  Lithuanian  (pronounced  ak),  s 
in  Lettic  and  Slavonic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  Greek,  Latin  and 
Keltic  keep  the  hard  i-sound  (which  is  re-  ThstwoUDd* 
presented  in  English  by  A  according  to  the  JiS'^SiSt 
regular  change  under  Grimm's  Law),  the  "'™' 
Iranian  and  Letto-Slaronic  languages  change  it  to  some 
form  of  s.  In  consequence,  these  languages  throw  valu- 
able light  upon  the  nature  of  the  i-sound  in  other 
langu^es  where  k,  §,  §h  and  q,  9,  gA  hare  been  fused 
together  and  are  represented  by  the  same  symbol,  as  ia 
the  case  occasionally  in  Greek,  frequently  in  Latin,  and 
always  in  Irish.  The  Italic  dialects  however  and  those 
branches  of  the  Keltic  languages  which  represent  ori- 
ginal velaia  l^  labials  (g  15)  also  help  us  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  original  gutturals.  It  is  customary  to 
represent  a  guttural,  the  nature  of  which  (owing  to  the 
lack  of  cognates  in  other  dialects)  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  determine,  by  the  ordinary  guttural  symbols 
k,  g,  gh  without  any  distinguishing  mark. 
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Skt.  Ok.  Lftt.  Bug. 

■Ufu        :  cli-no       :  Iean(O.E.  AlSiMniiifimtiTe) 
cli-tnw      :  tow  in  Lud-low  eto.  (O.B.  USir) 
:  Lith.  ul^-lj 
^jf(n)        :  (vwr  i  eanit'        :  Jumnd (O.E.  hund) 

da^a  :  ii*a  :  decern        :  ten  (Qoth.  ta£A<in  =  *teAy)148) 

yma-^t :  lii-K-»0at  :  juvm-eu-i'  young  [§  104). 

Exception. 

Owing  to  the  strong  labial  sound  u  which  originally 
followed,  Indo-G.  k  in  *fkyos  is  represented  in  Greek  by 
V  in  hnrot.  So  too  in  the  word  quoted  by  Pliny  from 
Gallic  epa-redia,  and  in  the  tutelary  deity  of  horses 
Epona,  a  borrowed  word  in  I^tin.  The  aspirate  in 
'mem,  which  is  not  original,  since  the  Skt.  form  is  6^va«, 
the  Latin  equos,  was  possibly  produced  by  an  early 
fusion  of  the  article  o  with  the  initial  vowel*. 

137-  Indo-G.  ^  =  Skt  i  (Zend  z),  Gk.  y,  Lat.  ff, 
Kelt,  g,  Eng.  it,  Letto-Slav.  S  (in  Lith.),  z  (in  Lettic  and 
Slavonic). 

As  Skt.  j  represents  not  only  §  but  also  g  before 
original  palatal  vowels,  the  Zend  and  Letto-Slavonic 
show  best  the  nature  of  any  ^-sound. 

Zend  Ok.  Lat.  Eng. 

•ji-yni-tKu  :  (g)iti>-ieo  :  knov 

iUQi.iinaC) 
.  T^-"       j   .  ff^™*   j  .  4i„ 

yl-yf-tiuu)     gl-gn-«) 
lanca  ('knees,' pi.) :  7^*11  ;  genu  :  knee 

(Qotb.  kni«) 
i-lii\-fu      ;  muI(r-«-o(=*nJd-]  :  mxlk 

(Lith.  nUau). 

>  CoHU  wu  perlupe  ori^klly  the  feminine  form  (Sohmidt, 
PUtTalbildmtgen  d.  Ittdeg.  neutm,  p.  61,  69  r.)  ;  ep.  vulftt  below 
(I  169  c). 

■  Bunaek,  Studim,  t.  p.  240  S. 


tanXu  ('tunily') 
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138.  Indo-G.  §h  =  Skt.  k  (Zend  2;) ;  Gk.  x ;  Lat  initi- 
ally k  and  perhaps  /,  medially  h  and  g  (when  foUowing 
n)  or  lost  altogedier;  Kelt  g;  Eng.  g,  y  (later);  Letto- 
Slay,  i  (in  litL),  z  (in  Lettic  and  Slavonic). 

From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  Zend,  Keltic,  Ger- 
manic and  Letto-Slavonic  there  is  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction kept  np  between  the  original  aspirated  and 
unaspirated  voiced  sounds. 


Skt. 


himd- 


Gk. 


Lat. 

amer  (§  125) 


XlfMfios    j 
X^fMipa    ) 


Eng. 

:  ffooie  {OM.G.goM) 
:  Lith.  z^ls 


hiempt  {p  euphonic) :  gimmer^ 


dxoi*  (  =  /oxof) : 


thumui  \ 

Jhomo  (0.  L.  Aemov 
I   =terraejiliu8)  | 


)  (hi-are) 


6'iux-i'fa^ 


veh-o 


mingo 


bride-groom  (Goth. 
guma) 
:  Lith.  hno-giu 

iyawn  {O.E.ganian 
and^inon) 
{weigh 
wain  (O.E.  wagn) 
:  Lith.  vezu 
0.  E.  nugan  (Goth. 
maihttu*  *nrine'). 


^  Dialeetio  and  Scandinavian  =  a  lamb  that  has  lived  through 
one  winter.  Wether  has  a  similar  meaning,  bnt  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  frot,  Lat.  vetw,  vitultu  (?)  and  so  'yearling.'  Op.  the 
origin  of  binme  in  Latin  =:M-^iiiiu<  'two  winters  old.' 

'  This  word  is  not  connected  with  ^x^^t  which  is  in  no  way 
related  to  Lat.  veho.  The  aorist  i-ffx-<^'^  shows  that  the  root  of 
^w  is  ^eefh' .  For  the  change  of  meaning  in  E.  weigh  cp.  iXxv, 
which  is  also  used  of  weighing. 

'  For  a  similar  root  see  under  $h  and  Feist,  Orundrisi  d.  Ooti- 
Mchen  Etymologies  s.v.  maihitue. 
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Exception. 

Apparently  x«"  (x*^-«"i  'x*™)  ™uat  1«  connected 
with  I^tin  fimdd,  0.  B.  ge6tan,  dial,  gowt  =  '  sluice'  in 
Lincolnshire  (GotL  giutan),  where  /  represents  0k,  and 
as  yet  no  satiafactory  explanation  has  been  given  of 
this  irregularity'.  Other  words  with  initial /interchang- 
ing with  k,  ae  folvs  or  holiu  '  vegetable,'  /ariclm  or 
hariolus,  are  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  forms 
with/  as  rufus  {§  135),  are  not  Latin  but  Sabine. 

h  for  original  §h  when  between  voweb  or  before  } 
often  disappears  in  Latin;  nemo -*ne-hemo,  nU  =  nikil. 
So  also  major  from  'mahicr ;  aio  from  *ahio  or  *akid  ; 
meio  from  *meiho'. 

D.     Velar  Stops. 

139.  Indo-0.  q  =  Skt.  k,c;  Gk.  «,  x,  t  ;  Lat  yu,  f 
(Oscan  and  Umbrian  j)) ;  Kelt.  Irish  etc.  c,  Welsh  etc.  p 
(%  15  vi.) ;  Eng.  Aw  (written  vih),  k  and,  medially  under 
certain  conditions  g\  Letto-Slav.  k,  retained  in  Lith., 
but  pas^ng  into  other  sounds  in  Slavonic 

Here  and  in  velar  sounds  generally  Oieek,  Latin, 
Keltic  and  Germanic  follow  one  line  of  development, 
indo-G.  ka-  Sanskrit  and  Letto-Slavonic  another.  In 
micfiwo  p«Dvs  ^^  ^^^  *^'*^  ^^"7  many  words  show  that 
roentd'tta^  *  slight  u-Bound  waa  developed  after  the 
'"■■  velar.     That  it  was  not  a  strong  sound  is 

shown  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make  strong  position 
when  combined  with  the  guttural.      Cp.  anrtn=*fk- 

1  Bnok  {A.  J.  p.  II.  p.  916  f.)  bolda  that  /  in  /undo  it  dne  to 
the  u  following.  It  is  too  oommon  ft  word,  h«  Mys,  to  be  Sabine. 
Bat  Engliifa  takt  i»  erai  more  oommon  and  yet  is  Daoiah  (%  10). 

*  Brogminn,  Omndr.  1.  g  610.     Btolz^l  62. 
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uas  with  hra/iai  =  'seq-o-mai.  Both  are  repreeented 
in  Latin  by  qu.  The  reason  for  the  parting  of  the 
Indo-6.  languages  into  two  groups  in  this  matter  re- 
mains still  to  be  discovered'.  Even  languages  which 
follow  the  same  line  of  development,  do  not  all  show 
this  ]f-80und  in  the  same  words.  Even  different  dialects 
of  the  sfune  language  disagree.  Thus  the  common  6k. 
form  is  virtpot,  the  Ionic  nortpos ;  to  Attic  ri's  the  equi- 
valent fonn  in  Thessalian  is  uls.  Osthoff  argues  that 
there  were  originally  three  series  of  guttural  pi„ii,iT  thm 
consonants,  making  the  velars  which  are  °'%SSliir™**' 
not  followed  by  9  the  third  intermediate  or 
'  pfJsto-velar'  series'. 

i.     With  labialisation  by  ^ 

(a)    Before  o-vowels,  nasab  and  liquids  whether 
sonant  or  consonant* :  6k.  v ;  Lat.  gu  (c). 
Qk.  Lat.  Bog. 

roB-awi-t  ;  qtu>d  :  what 

(niffii  =  -ggD-() 

tr-o-iioi  :  lequ-o-r  :  ite*  (Goth,  tailasa/n,  in- 

finitive) 
XcfT-u  :  Iirif  u-o  :  0.  E.  liAan"  (Ooth.  In- 

fr-rar-t  :  in-*et-e  {'m7,'  imperat.)  :  My  (O.  E.  itegan  for 

JM^  i-Sr-iia)  r  oc-ulu-i  :  f  eye  (O.E  eOge) 

>  Bragm.  Orundr.  i.  gg  417,  424,  466,  Or.  Or.*  g  S5. 

<  Morphologueht  Untermcktmgen,  Vol.  t.  p.  63  oote.  MoK 
foil;  BeMoab^er,  B.B.  ivi.  p.  SS4  ff.,  and  Beohtel,  Die  BaufU 
pTobUme  der  indogtrmartttehen  Lautlehre,  p.  338  ff.  SnbdiTiaioil  ii 
in  H  139 — 141  oortesponda  to  the  new  MrieB. 

•  Brnem.  Orundr.  i.  g  437,  Or.  Or.*  1 86, 

*  ='tol]ow  witli  tb«  eye.'  WiedemftnD  I.  F.  i.  p.  267,  denies 
the  identity  of  lee  with  itqtior, 

'  Hence  are  deriTsd  loan  and  Itnd. 

G.  P.  S 
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Ifrarof  ( = 'f^jji-Mi)  :  jtein-or-iif 

(6)    Before  dental  (palatal)  vowela :  Gk,  t  ;  Lat,  gu. 
Ok.  lAt.  Eng. 

t1-(  :  qiU'i  [Otaui  pi-i)  ;  wA- as  in  what  kbove 

TfTTBfKi  :  guattuor  :  /our  (0.  E.  in  oomponnds/ySn'-) 

TCTTc       :  quinqnt  :  five  (Qotli.  jlm/), 

(c)    In  Greek,  before  v,  which  is  itself  probably 
occasioned  by  the  labialisation :  k, 
Qk.  Lm.  Bug. 

Xuni-j  :  vulpu '  :  uol/,  original  form  'iflqo-t 

twrit  (gen.)  :  noctU  (gen.)  i  nipAl  (O.  E.  luaht), 

ii.     Without  labialisation :  Gk.  k;  Lat  e. 

Ok.         Lat.  Eng. 

KOpwit    :  carpi  (verb)  :  futrvft 

EoXurJi  :  collit  l  =  *col-ia-i)  :  AiU  (and  0.  B.  fteoll' rook') 

oYitwrj   .   ianciul  .  ^^^^^  ,  ^^^  ^^^  angling.' 

Withia  the  same  word  the  consonant  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  following  vowel.  Hence  iroS-oiros,  tw 
above ;  woi-irg,  n-fo]  ;  -koX-k,  rcXXu  (cp.  rtptrtXXoftimv 
JftavTw  with  wtpiirXoiJMiiiK'  iv.)  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  colo,  inquilinus. 

Exceptions. 

(1)  The  force  of  analogy  (g  48)  has  changed  many 
inHiunca  of  forms  in  Greek;  thus  from  Xcimiwe  should 
"*'°"-       .    have  had  in  the  present 

\ilr-u  XcJr.D/in' 

\«lT-t.t  Xtlr-t-Tt 

\ilT-tt  \tlr.ifm. 

In  the  numerals  this  is  specially  marked.     Thus 

corresponding  to  Attic  rcrropn  Doric  rn-opcf  and  Ionic 

■  A  fBminiae  form  borrowed  from  a  Sabine  dialect,  henoe  j? 
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riaatpti,  we  find  ia  Homer  ■wlavpn,  in  Lesbian  >-«r^<r)vp«, 
in  Boeotian  trfrmpn,  the  forms  with  initial  r  being 
levelled  out. 

(2)  In  Latin  original  *penqe  becomes  by  assimilation 
^inqae ;  original  *peqi}  (cp,  aw<roi  =  *peq-ia)  becomes 
coqud  through  *quequo. 

(3)  In  English  *pmqe  should  be  represented  by 
*Jinh,  but  we  find  by  assimilation,  as  in  Latin,  0.  R  ^ 
In  Latin  and  English  the  assimilation  it  will  be  observed 
has  worked  in  opposite  directions  ;  in  Latin  the  first,  in 
English  the  last  consonant  has  changed.  In  the  same 
way  the  word  for  4  should  have  begun  with  h  not/;  in 
both  numerals  the  change  must  have  been  very  early  aa 
it  is  shared  by  all  the  Germanic  dialects.  So  also  Eng. 
woif  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  Sabine  vulpea  than 

140.    Indo-G.  0  =  Skt  g,  3  ;  Gr.  y,  /S,  S ;  Lat  g,  gtt 
after  n,  lost  before  « ;   Kelt,  g,  b ;  Eng.  gw,  k ;  Letto- 
Slav,  g,  with  later  changes  in  Slavonic. 
i.     With  Ubialisation. 

(a)    Before  0- vowels  and  nasals  and  liquids  whether 
sonant  or  consonant :  6k.  /9,  Latin  v. 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 


^I 

:  ioii  (an  Ommd 
wordt 

:co» 

^™ 

:  ««.io  (S  166) 

:  com  (Qoth.  qinum) 

tiM^iwa'  'wonuui' 

:  qnten  {quean  is  ori- 
ginally the  same 
word) 

ri.^l^.„ 

:  miff-ra-re 

J^{fM(=-^.V!") 

:  inttigare 

:  itiek  (v»Th= pierce). 

1  The  latiD  fomi  ahonld  be  'voi. 

*  Prom  the  weakest  form  of  this  word  *pii  aadmilated  to  '/iri, 
aa  *ifi-r6i  for  'ag-not  to  d;i-»f,  comes  ths  verb  /wieiiM  'woo.' 

&— 4 
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(b)  Before  palatal  vowels  q  appears  in  Greek  as  o. 
Examples  are  not  numerous,  and  before  i,  in  nearly 
every  case,  ^  appears. 


Lat.  Eng. 

;  :    calf,     orig. 

:  7  vulva  (tor  *volba       form  'folbh- 

by  aeBimilatiot), 

dp.  140,  Eioep.  2) 


(oftowtiTe  qutU) 


!»A*«£'pig' 
i(X^  and  taX^f  'womb' 
i-itX^i/rafn-  uterlntM 

Al«(UliKD — 

Arcadian  or^aoedonian — 

iiptSpm- — pafaSpor 


Compare  also  Delphian  o'StXo*  with  Attic  o^oXo*. 
The  form  d^ScAat  has  arisen  From  a  confasion  between 
the  other  two.  Cp.  also  Doric  StjXo^uu,  Locrian  StiXofuu, 
Thessalian  ^cXXojmu,  Boeotian  /SilXo/uu  with  Attic  fiov- 
Xofioi  {=  "/SoX-vo-^uu),  Lesbian  fioXXoiuu,  Doric  0u\ofuu, 
Arcadian  ySAo^uat'. 

(c)    In  Greek,  whan  g  is  accompanied  by  v  we  find 
it  represented  by  y,  as  in  yvnf  contrasted  with  Boeotian 

Exception.    ^8  before  <. 

ptm  :  Lat.  virnw  :  Eng.  qaiek  (Ooth.  jiiu  'living'). 

il    Without  labialisation ;  in  Greek  y,  Laian  g. 

iajrtyu  (S  237)  :  Lat.  t<0a  :  Eug.  thateh  (0.  E.  ^ccan,  Bootob  tAol) 
Ytpovst  :  Lat.  grui  ;  Eng.  crane. 


I  For  the  ebange  of  meaning  0.  E.  cwrlan  'die,'  op.  Uthnanian 
gilti  'pioTOB,'  gyl^i  'stingof  abee,'prHa  'it  harts'  used  of  ndeot 

'  G.  Mejer  Or.  Or.*  i  19*.  fic^\oiuu  m»j  =  'fio\-f'o-tuu  aooording 
to  J.  Bohmidt,  K.  Z.  83,  p.  S86. 
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141.    Indo-6.  jA  =  Skt  gh,  h\  6r.  x,  <^>  ^;  Lat.  A, 
y,  g  initially,  6,  gu^  t  medially,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  neighbouring  sound ;  Kelt.  6,  g ;  Eng.  w,  g,  or  lost ; 
Letto-Slav.  g,  with  later  changes  in  Slavonic. 

i.     With  labialisation. 

(a)  Before  o-vowels  and  nasals  and  liquids  whether 
sonant  or  consonant,  in  Greek  ^ : 

i^c^pot  :    Lat.  (dialeotio)  nehrundinett  pL  :  Mid.E.  nere^  (borrowed 
„  (Praenestine)  nefirones        „  from  Scandinavian) 

W0a  (aoc.  'snow') :  Lat.  {nivem  :  Eng.  mow\ 

\ninguit 

(b)  Before  «- vowels,  in  Greek  6 : 

Ski.  gharmd'  :  0€pfi6s  :  Lat.  formut  :  ?  Eng.  warm 

Skt.  Jhan      :  Btbfw  ( =  *0ty-jM)  :  Lat.  fendo. 

For  a  similar  change  within  the  same  word  compare 
Otiyui  with  ^vos  and  <fMTo^  =  *qkntSs.  Analogy  some- 
times causes  irregularities  as  l-6avov=*4''qhffn'  where  ^ 
might  be  expected.      So  also  vcii^ci   for  the  regular 

(c)  In  combination  with  v,  qh  appears  in  Greek 

asx: 

iXaxvs    :    Lat  Uvis    :    ?  Eng.  light  (adj.). 

^  The  latter  part  of  hid-ney  represents  the. same  word,  being  a 
corruption  of  nere  or  rueri  kid-  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  word 
quith  *the  belly.'     nere  goes  back  to  a  primitive  form  *ne9hTvn» 

'  The  English  tnow  and  Gothic  snaiws  (=Idg.  *«nai9^^-«) 
exemplify  Sievers'  law  (P.  u,  B.  Beitrdge^  v.  p.  149)  according  to 
which  a  primitive  Germanic  7  (=Idg.  g\  or  k  according  to 
Yemer's  law)  disappeared  before  w  except  when  w  was  foUowed  by 
If,  as  in  Goth,  magus  *  servant,*  but  fern,  mawi  (Idg.  ^mo^-,  Celtic 
J/iae= 'son,*  in  proper  names). 
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ii.     Without  labialisation  ;  Xi  I^t.  i. 
XOfUvu  :  Lat.  ipn-haido  :  Eug.  get 

dfiix^i    •  :  Bug.  mfit  :  lath,  tnigtd 

Ii  138). 
In  Latin  g  appears  before  r  as  in  gradior. 


II.     Spirants. 

142.  Indo-G.  8  =  Skt  s,  «  {=  sA) ;  Gk.  cr, «, '  (initially 
before  sonants  or  9  or  j)  or  nil  (medially  between  vowels 
and  by  asaimilation) ;  Lat.  s,  r  (between  vowels)  and  nil 
(by  assimilation) ;  Kelt,  s  or,  in  certain  positions  nil ;  Eng. 
*  and  r  according  to  Verner's  law  (§  104);  Letto-Slav.  s 
appearing  sometimes  as  ss  in  Lith.  and  ek  in  Slavonic. 

s  initially  and  medially  in  combination  with  breathed 
stops  or  ■  remains : 

Gk.  Lftt.  Eng. 

cnrofjuii        :        tptr-no  :        »jiur-n' 

rrlfu  1        in-ttig-are        :        ilicfc 'pieroe' (§  140). 

So  also  pd-crimi,  Hom.  iirvr-tri,  lori ;  Lat.  pa-sco, 
ea-sem,  est ; 

Final  -s  remains : 


ffi)!  lift 

■  The  meaniiig  of  the  verb  wotild  be  origiiiall?  'kick  with  the 
toot';  Latin  aod  Bngtish  haTs  given  it  a  metaphorical  meaning. 
Another  metaphorical  tense  '  traok  oat '  is  developed  in  the  German 
ipOrtn,  and  Sooteb  ipeir  (=aBk}  0.  E,  ipyrian. 
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The  Greek  spiritm  asper '  stands  for 


(1)  »- 


(2)    *u. 


Gk. 

{*tudd-u8) 
virvoj 


Lat. 
tal 
ie-ro 
(=♦«-«- 5) 

mavis 
{^^iudd'V-U) 
tUdor 
(=»«j«<nd5r§179) 
tom^nut 


(weakest  foim  of  root  ( s  *iyep'nO'i  §  201) 
*iuep  §  268) 

(3)    «}-       v-^i^  «uo  (verb)        : 

(  =  »Wu-)  (=*»iu.j5) 


Eng. 

tee-d  (Goth.  $i^) 
sit 

seek 
sweet 

sweat 

M.  E.  swUfn 

sew. 


As  '  was  not  written  in  the  middle  of  words,  c  entirely 
disappears  in  Greek  between  vowels ;  in  Latin  s  becomes 
in  this  case  r: 


(s*yey€0'-ot) 

(=*miu-(Mgen.) 
Homeric      ra-ciw 

(s  *td^dm  gen.  pi.  fern, 
of  article) 


Lat.  gener-is 
(=*genes-es) 

Lat.  mttr-is 
(=*mfl«-«») 

Lat.  is'td-rum 


O.E.  mfl« 


O.E.  Itd-ra. 


For  changes  brought  about  by  assimilation  see  under 
Combinations  of  Sounds  (^  188  ff.). 

Medial  -c-  is  sometimes  restored  by  the  force  of 
analogy ;  hence  HXv-a-a  because  of  e-#coi/f-a.     influence    of 
So  modem  Greek  gives  ^^eo-at  2  sing.  Middle  ^'"^^^y- 
on  the  analogy  of  ^ipoiun  and  ^pcrai  (cp.  §  48). 


I  For  ir  see  §  227. 
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The  reason  for  the  appearance  in  Latin  of  s  in  a  few 
words  iKtweea  two  voweb,  miser,  naaus,  etc.,  is  not  yet 
absolutely  certain*. 

143.  Indo-Q.  z  does  not  require  much  discussion. 
Tremnent  of  ^*  apps^rcntly  occurred  originally  only  be- 

lado-G.s.  fore  voiced  stops.  It  is  represented  in 
Greek  by  tr  before  0  and  y  as  (r/3«'wu/ti,  wpia-ym  (a 
dialectic  form  =  vptV^vt) ;  £  as  already  mentioned  (§118) 
represents  original  zd.  In  Latin  z  disappeared  before 
d  and  probably  became  r  before  g  (mergo).  In  English 
the  voiced  stops  have  become  breathed  and  consequently 
z  has  become  s  in  combination  with  them. 

In  the  classical  languages  the  voiced  aspirates  be- 
came breathed  aspirates  and  ultimately,  in  Latin ,  spirants ; 
hence  we  espects.  in  all  cases,  to  become  s.  In  Germanic, 
as  the  voiced  aspirates  lost  their  aspiration,  z  remained 
and  ultimately  in  some  cases  became  r,  in  others  dis- 
appeared. 

rjif'      :  tido  1 

RliftK)    :  Eng.  neit 

J^»  ;  Ooth.  oitt 

Zend  miida  :  lutSii  :  Lat.  ?  vOUt'    :  Eng.  merd  (0.  E.  mid). 

wand  u. 

144.  These  sounds  seem  to  have  been  indistinguish- 
able from  an  early  period.   Recently  an  attempt  has  been 

*  For  the  best  disQuiuon  of  the  point  IM  B.  S.  Coning, 
Vtrner't  Law  in  Italy,  ISST. 

*  ='ti-id-S  B  redaplioated  verb  like  Iim)iu,  tiitoi  td  it  the 
weakest  form  of  the  root  'led-, 

■  With  the  Latin  ohaage  of  d  to  I  (S  134).  The  meaning  wonld 
be  exactly  that  of  'fotdirr'— one  who  serves  for  monej  {tolidi). 
But  as  Latin  d  here  would  represent  Indo-O,  dh,  the  phonetie 
change  ii  doubtful. 
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made  to  show  tbat  a  difference  of  treatment  is  discernible 
in  Armenian,  but  the  point  is  not  finally  decided'.  It  ia 
possible  tbat  the  difference  between  w  and  9  (and  be- 
tween y  and  ])  was  not  that  the  one  was  s  stronger 
spirant  than  the  other,  but  that  10  and  y  were  breathed 
while  9  and  |  were  voiced. 

As  no  certain  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  w 
and  ^,  the  consideration  of  both  sounds  may  be  postponed 
till  we  reach  the  diphthongs  (g  173). 


Greek  b  the  only  hinguage  where  a  clear  distinction 
is  made  between  the  treatment  of  original  v 

c       ■    ■      I    >       T      n       >        •    ■      1  DiltereniM  bo- 

&nd  that  of  original  %.    Id  Greek  onginal  y  tweenorigjind 

is  represented  by  {.     There  are  but  a  few 

certain  examples,  and  these  only  at  the  beginning  of 

words. 

{Vw  :    Eng.  yeatt 

{  =  *yet-i) 

{uy6r         ;        Lat,  jugum  :    Bug.  yoke 

iifoi  :        Lat.  j'ui  ('broth'). 


III.     (a)     Liquids  as  Consonants. 

145.  The  number  of  liquids  in  the  original  language 
is  not  absolutely  certain :  two  sounds,  I  and  origin*]  liquid* 
r,  certainly  existed,  but  there  may  have  ""'**^'°- 
been  more.  The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  Aryan  languages  sometimes  have  r 
where  the  other  languages  have  uniformly  /. 

'  Bee  E.  D.  DftrbiBhiie,  Kola  on  the  Spiritai  Atper  in  Qrtek 
tlymoiagicaUy  coTuidertd  {Tr»DBaetions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Bocietj),  Cambridge,  1668. 
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146.    Indo-6.  ^=Skt.  la.ad  r',  Zend  and  Old  Pereian 
r,  in  all  the  other  languages  /. 


Skt.                       Qk.                LtLt 
^nie 'shine':    \tvK-i-t        :  Ivc-aa 
^tm'heaz'     ;    Kkv-rS-t        :  iti-ebi'tti-i 
caX-ciW            ;  cal^Tt 
(A(«j            :  ulna 
(r  AXa            :  peUit 
MXfta'Mleoriboe' 

BDg. 

light  (0.  E.  Mht) 

0.  E.  hlM  a  188) 
haU  and  hail 
til 

147.    Indo-G.  r  = 

Skt/ and  r, 

in  all  the  other  Ian- 

guagear. 

Qk.              Lai 
i-piyu        !    por-riflo 
^tp«         :   ftn, 

ripKo-t       :    porcu-i 

Eng. 
:    TtaehMiirack* 
:    btar 
: .  famns  •  litkr  of  pigs' 

O.E./MrA'pig.' 

■  The  reUtions  between  I  Mid  r  in  Skt.  and  the  development 
of  the  oerebrol  dentola  (lom  the  oiiginal  combinRtioD  I + dental 
liKTe  been  diMuesed  b;  P.  Fortnnator,  B.B.  ti.  pp.  916  ff.  and 
more  leoenllj  b;  Bechtel,  HaaptpriAleme  der  indog.  Lantltkre, 
p.  S80  ff.  who,  in  the  main,  endorses  F.'a  oonclaaione.  The  resnlta 
have  been  sabmitted  to  a  searching  investigatioD  by  Bartholomae 
{I.  F.  ni,  p.  167  B.),  whose  oritioiam  ie  tnidnl;  negative.  The  ohiel 
difflonlties  with  regard  to  the  hiitoxy  of  I  and  r  in  the  Aryan 
groap  of  languagei  are  these:  (1)  I  oooapiei  averyineonsiderable 
■paoe  in  earlj  Skt. ;  where  the  eUaaioal  language  has  I,  the 
Rigveda  has  mostly  r;  (3)  in  the  Aveata  I  does  not  ooonr  at  all ; 
(S)  the  enneiform  STmbol  in  Old  Persian  identified  by  Oppert  as  I 
ooonre  only  in  two  foreign  words;  (4)  the  modem  Iranian  dialects 
have  I  bat  do  not  agree  in  its  nae.  On  the  other  hand  all  the 
European  gronpe  have  an  (-eonnd  and  agree  in  its  ose.  The 
diffienlt;  of  distinguishing  r  and  I  is  felt  in  onr  own  time  b;  the 
Chinese  and  Biamese.  Chriit  in  Chinese  is  Kiliuta ;  a  Siamese 
will  prononuoe  "the  flames  rolled  on "  as  "the  Iinme  loll  on." 

'  Bome  meanings  of  rack  are  aj^nrently  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch. 
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:    aj7«r  (from  'agTO$     . 
throofih  th«  stage  'opji) 


nwUy'red'' 
alter  (0.  E.  olor) 
a«r«  (Qoth.  atn). 


IV.  (a)    Nasals  as  Consonants. 
148.     Indo-G.  m  appears  as  m  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Indo-G.  family.    In  Greek,  Keltic,  Gennanic  and 
Slavonic  final  n 


Ok. 


Lat. 


Edb. 


<r  (S  ICM) 


Dorio   ni-Ti)p 

i-lii\-ru   :  nulgeo     :  milk 
Bt/y-iii-i'  :  foT-«tii-$  :  warm 

\t6-iio-t     :  do-mu-i    :  timber*  (Qerm.  timmer  '  room') 
TJ.r         :  fi-tu-ni     ;  Goth.  ^an-a. 

149.     Indo-G.  «  appears  as  n  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  Indo-6.  family. 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

DUlectie  olrS-i 


needle' 


inB 


D-  aaffix. 


I  The  Bnglieb  vord  hai  not  ths  -r 

*  LitenJly  'vatar  beast.' 

*  The  Oieek  word  reptMeuts  the  c-foim,  the  Latin  and  EnglUh 
ths  o-torm  of  the  root  jher-  {%  111,  i.  b). 

*  Properly  'wood  for  bnilduig,'  cp.  Lat.  tig-mt-m  trom  ugo. 

*  For  Lat.  o=origiiial  «  aee  S  IM. 

<  AooDTdiDg  to  Kloge  (D.  E.  W.  (.  v.  niiken),  the  root  has  been 
bononed  b;  oneJangnage  from  another,  and  so  ii  not  originally 
Oemutnio.    Forma  appear  in  other  languages  with  an  initial  (. 

'  an  and  a  are  the  nnaocented  fomu. 

>  Latin  tn  for  *en  is  aoaordicg  to  Hoffmann  {BB.  xTiii.  p.  166) 
the  nnaooented  tonn  which  changed  <  to  i  before  the  initial  oon- 
■onant  of  the  lollowing  word.  This  form  then  onited  *m,  which 
■bould  have  appeared  in  other  oombinatiraiB. 
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150.  Indo-G.  S  appeared  only  before  palatals,  r*  be- 
fore velars. 

Gk.        Lat.      Eng. 
«    ovxu   :   ango   ;  ag-  in  agTuiil=  O.  E,  ang  migl  'a  aoie  by  (he 

»    appwied  origiDaU;  in  Indo-O,  *pei>^e  =  ttrTt,  quinque,  fivr 
(g  1B6,  eu.  3). 

B.       SOHABTS. 

III.    (fc)    Liquids  as  Sonants. 

151.  As  sonant  liquids  and  nasals  appear  ta  the 
weakest  forms  of  many  roots  which  have  also  stronger 
forms  actually  ezisteiit,  difTerent  forms  of  the  same  root 
will  often  illustrate  both  sonant  aud  consonant  nasals 
and  liquids,  as  SipK-ofuu,  St-Sopx-a,  i-&pax-ay,  Lat.  pello, 
pulsus,  where  i-ipoK-ov  and  pulsus  represent  respectively 
original  &-drk-om  and  p^tu-s. 

153.  Indo-G.  ^-Skt.  r,  Gk.  oX,  Xa,  Lat.  ol,  («/). 
Keltic  li.  Germ,  ul,  lu,  Letto-Slav.  i7. 

Before  sonants  Indo-G.  I  is  followed  by  the  corre- 
sponding consonant,  hence  Indo-G.  ^>=Skt.  ur,  ir,  Gk. 
oX,  Lat.  ol.  (ul),  Keltic  al,  Germanic  and  Letto-Slav. 
as  above. 

KsXiirTH  i  Lat.  oe-ettltut  ;  Eng.  hole  (Goth.  hiUimdi 

{ =ii^-)         (cf.  ctlan)  '  biding-idaoe') 

TiiXai        :  (Lat.  lallo  (B*ijnu)  :  Scotch  thoU  (0.  E.  tmUan 

(  =  (jl-)      (0.  Lat.  lulo  Goth,  tmlan,  'Bolfei') 

[ruXot]'  :  J^t.  pulUu  i  =  *pl-nai)     :  Eng./o<il  (Ooth. /uta) 

ToX-Tit    :  Jjai.  pui-tut*  {  =  'pl-tSt). 

'  The  word,  as  b  Bho«u  by  the  diflerenoe  of  meaning  in  Latin, 

had  oiiginallj  been  nied  for  any  jaang  animaL     The  Greek  form 

■howa  the  root  in  a  different  grade  from  that  of  the  other  Ungoagea. 
■  In  each  words,  >  after  I  appean  on  the  analogy  of  tonns  like 

vortui=*vjt-tdi  where  (  ii  aooording  to  a  Latin  phonetic  role 

(I  Mil- 
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153.  Indo-G.  r  =  Skt.  r.  Gk.  op,  pa,  Lat.  or  («r), 
Keltic  ri,  Oermanic  iw  (rw  §  158),  Letto-Slav,  ir. 

Indo-G.  f-r  =  Skt.  ur,  ir,  Gk.  ap,  Lat.  ol  («/),  Keltic 
ar,  Qermanic  and  Letto-Slav.  as  above. 

Bkt.        Gk.  Lftt  Esg. 

bhrti-t  :  [«jpu]  :  /on  (  =  *iftrti-()        :  birlb  (O.  E.  ge-byrdi 

tip-ct-i  Ooth.  pn-baurtv 

(bom  tipoi) 

porta  'b«lk  b«-        ;  fWn>vi,fitrJimg 
tireen  farrows'  0.  E.  fitrh 

xfi^o-i'' 'leek'  ;  iiOT™m[  =  *jir-»b-in). 

oStf-op  shows  final  p-\  er  of  uber  probably  arises  in 
the  same  way  as  in  ager,  from  *agrs,  agroi. 

154-  As  regards  the  long  sonant  liquids  much  still 
remains  to  be  doue.  According  to  Bnig-  l^,^  amuni 
mann*  it  is  certain  that  Indo-G.  /,  f  are  "^"^ 
represented  in  Skt,  by  ur,  tr,  in  Gk.  by  oX,  op,  X<u,  pa, 
and  at  the  end  of  vorda  up,  in  Lat.  by  al,  ar  and  Id,  rd ; 
in  Keltic  Id  is  found  and  apparently  ar  (in  ard  =  Latin 
arduua),  and  in  Gennanic  al  and  ar.    But  see  §  158). 

oBXet  'eax\j'  =  *^no-i  :  Lat.  laTiii=ji]nii. 

Bkt.fSnui-i  ;  ioX\<J(=*pI-ii(-<) 

r\ii-T^  (Doric  tXo^^]  :  lia.i.lHtu*{=*t{.tot) 
rrpw-Tij-t  :  L&t.  ttru-(iM 

W-rfw-Tu  1  LbL  pun  (  =  ';^-tcip. 

panim  old  MMontiTe). 

>  The  r«Mon  foi  the  double  repreMntation  of  the  soiuuit 
llqtuds  in  Greek  is  a  Teied  qneition,  Aoooiding  to  EretsohmeT 
K.  Z.  31,  p.  SOO  11.)  ap  appeara  U  the  latei  Greek  aooent  fallt  on 
the  pliable,  pa  if  the  ijllable  remaini  Dnaooented.  Bnt  op, 
I  168. 

*  arundriu,  1.  §  306. 
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IV.     {b)    Nasab  as  Sonants. 

155.  The  Indo-Gennanic  sonant  nasals  in  Aryan 

and  Greek,  vhen  not  standing  immediately 
VarioiureDre-  i         1    n 

MitMion  of  «o-  before  t  and  probably  «,  or  a  sonant,  are 

wit   DUkli   in  11  1  ^.1-^1 

Qreek  tad  Lfttin  represented  by  a  and  a  respectively ;  in  the 
■itiM  uid  ic-  otherlanguB^es.withscarcelyanyexception, 
'™'  they  are  represented  by  the  same  sounds 

in  all  positions,  these  sounds  being  m  and  n  respectively 
with  a  vowel  which  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  is  a,  «,  in 
Latin  e,  in  Keltic  originally  e  (for  ^n,  an),  in  Germanic 
u,  in  Letto-Slav.  i. 

156.  Indo-G.  ^  =  Skt  a,  am,  Gk.  a,  o/t-  (before  a 
sonant),  Latin  em,  Keltic  em,  am  (cf.  K.  Z.  27,  450  n.), 
Germanic  vm,  Letto-Slav.  im. 

Similarly  for  the  n-sounds  Skt.  a,  an,  Gk.  a,  ay,  etc 
From  the  stem  aem-  seen  in  ofUK,  h  (=*8em),  fua 
(-  *smia)  wo  find 

d  in  d[-T\4«=*»m.  ;    Lat.  Hm-<pltx 
Aoc  snffii  fp:  rbi-a  :    Lat.  p«d-«ni     :  Ootli./ot-u  (  =  Vo<-<i"<). 

Before  sonants 

ifUL=*r^un-       :    Lat.  uin-el      :    Qoth.  tain-t  =  *i^m-o-: 

Before  {',  ){>  becomes  ov  in  Gk.  «n  in  Latin 
^alnd(foT*/Su[<i  =  *(i^fu}    :    L»L  ewiio    :    Eng.  come. 

157.  Indo-G.  B  =  Skt.  a,  an,  Gk.  a,  ov  {before  a 
sonant),  Lat.  en,  Keltic  (see  K.  Z.  I.  c),  Germanic  un, 
Letto.Slav.  t'n. 

Negative  prefix  Indo-G.  *g  :  Gk.  a  :  Lat.  m  (in)  : 
£ng.  an. 
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Sfct.  tat-  :  Dialeotu  fM-ra  (fcso.)  :  hU.  prat-ttnt  :  [Eng.  iooth\ 
(=*(-ffS^)  Rnim  the  itivngar 

iri-lMT-a  :  Lat.  co^-no-nunf-a  :  Qermamo  inffll  -mund 
( -  -mt)!-)  in  Oermui  leu-muncf 

lontf         :  Lat.  ifennu. 

Before  sonants 
Tori-yKuacot  {  =  'tipm-)  i  lai.  l#nu-{-«  :  Bug.  IAin(  =  *>u>)nui) 

Before  i 
fwlKTw  (  =  myi<tai)  :  of.  Lst.  pentiu  :  Eag.  Jitn  (atem  "jbjiju-)*. 

158.     The  history  of  the  long  sonant  nasals  is  even 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  long  sonant     ^^^^  ^y^,^^ 
liquids.     In  Greek  a  (Ionic  and  Attic  ij)  ''•^■■ 
seems  to  represent  ^  and  ^  between  consonants,  while 
vS.  appears  for  initial  n ;  ^ijt*  =  4-^ti,  v^-ttotios. 

In  Latin  na  appears  for  n  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  in 
^natug,  an  initially,  anaa,  'duck,'  cp.  Gk.  vijtnra  (-  *p]a). 

Quite  recently  Osthoff  has  propounded  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  sonant  nasab,  rec<%nising  two  oithnri  new 
different  forms  in  each  of  the  Indo-Ger-  *''*o^- 

'  The  meviiiig  is  'trnth'  m  in  'iooth  to  tell,'  eto.  The  deri- 
ratiTfl  talya  in  Skt.  hM  th«  Bune  mMning.  The  formt  tited 
■boTB  are  the  present  participle  ol  the  anbitantiTe  verb  *»-. 

*  An  Moentad  lonaiit  naaal  or  liquid,  except  u  the  Teinlt  of 
analogy,  is  a  oontradiotion  in  teimt,  these  sonnda  being  by  defini- 
tion the  lesnlt  of  the  abeenoe  of  explratoi?  aooent  on  any  giTen 
syllAble.  The  forms  sopposed  to  be  aooented  are  now  satis- 
faetorily  oletued  np  b;  Stieitberg  {/.  F.  i.  p.  B3).  The  sonant 
nsaals,  aooording  to  him,  have  only  one  representation  in  Ok.  and 
Skt.  joBt  as  in  the  other  langnages ;  where  Sht.  am,  on.  Ok.  a* 
f  occur  to  represent  these  sounds,  the  form  is  a  mixture  between 
the  genuine  sonant  a,  a  and  the  stronger  grades  with  original 
«  and  0.  Thas  tavi  is  a  mixture  of  'uo-i  ( =  i-ilfli)  and  'jom,  qi. 
lAt.ctmt. 
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manic  languages  for  each  of  these  sounds'.  Thus  in 
Greek  ^,  »  Rre  represented  not  only  by  a  and  av*,  but 
also  by  /ux-  and  va-,  in  Latin  by  ma,  tut  as  welt  as  by 
em,  en,  in  Germanic  by  mu  and  nu  as  veil  as  by  um  and 
UK-  It  has  always  been  recognised  tbat  ^  and  r  in  Greek 
had  each  two  representatives  aX,  Xa ;  op,  pa,  Ostboff  finds 
in  Latin  besides  ol  and  or,  la  and  ra,  and  iu  Germanic 
besides  ul  and  ur,  lu  and  ru.  Similarly  the  long  sonant 
nasals  and  liquids  are  represented  in  the  manner  given 
above. 

Examples  of  the  second  set  of  representative  sounds 
are  /uirfuw  from  the  same  root  as  ittraXkau. 

magnus  =  *'^gnos  from  root  ofi^iyai. 

vaiio  =  *nsi6  (from  the  weakest  form  of  the  root  in 
yov-To-v). 

nac-tu«,  Indo^.  root  nek*. 


V.     Vowels. 

159.  Indo-G.  a  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  a,  Lat.  a  (in  certain 
cases  given  below  e,  i,  u),  Kelt,  a,  Germ,  a,  Letto^lav. 
0,  but  at  a  later  period  a  in  the  Lettic  dialects. 

dr-pi-'  :  Ij*t.  ager  from  o^nw  :  Eng.  acre  (Ooth.  akrt) 

throngh  *agjt 
ip-6u    s  Lat.  ar-a  :  Ooth.  arya  >  I  plongli ' 

Bibl.  E.  caring  'plonghing  aeutm' 
irrt      :  IM,  ante  (9  165)  :  Eng.  and,  anmtr. 

'  MarfhologUehi  Untermehungai,  Vol.  t.  p.  iv  It. 

*  This  U  diicooatod  bjr  Streitberg's  thMr;  given  in  the 
preriona  note. 

■  BonKDt  I  u  loond  b;  Thameynn,  K.  Z.  SO,  S61  ft.  in  mah 
woida  u  xf^ui  (  =  *ir^I-i!<'')i  ^P^T^'i  liftt./ri^,  Ep(0i}  (=gkri<Uid) 
tida  to  Oerm.  pn-tU,  Eug.  gritt.  It  maj  be  mentioned  hete  tlut 
soms  philologiita  dsnj  the  eiiitenoe  of  sonuit  liqaids  end  nuala. 
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In  Latin  a  when  unaccented  became 

(1)  in   open  syllables  u,  the  intennediate  soond 
between  i  and  «.    This  is  represented  some-     unMomied 
times  by  i,  sometimes  by  u ;  thus  quatio,  *"  ^**'''- 
concutto;  salio.itieulio;  but  pater,  lup-piter ;  ago,adigo; 

(2)  in  close  syllables,  with  rare  exceptions,  e;  cano, 
concentus;  capio,  acceptua  (cp.  tuxipio);  /ado,  artifex, 
but  artificis  according  to  (1).  Before  /  followed  by 
another  consoDant  a  appears  as  u :  amculco  but  calco 
(cp.  5  273). 

i6o.  Indo-G.  d  =  Skt.  d,  Gt  d  (ij),  Lat.  d,  Kelt,  a 
and  a  (when  unaccented).  Germ,  u  (§  106.  ii),  Letto-Slav. 
onginally  a,  which  now  appears  as  <>  in  Lith.,  d  in  Lett. 
and  Old  Prussian,  and  a  in  Slavonic. 

In  Ionic  Gk.  d  became  7  everywhere,  in  Attic  i 
appears  at  the  end  of  words  after  another  vowel  and 
after  p  (§  62) ;  elsewhere  Attic  has  ij. 
Doric ;^-n,p  }  .  m  ^(^  .  g^^  i^i^CT (g  104) 

Attic  /i^-Tijp  j 

Doric  0a-Ti-i)   :  "Lkt-fagtu  :  Eng.  6uct.irft«at' 

■  Attic  ^nj-yb-t  \  0.  B.  bec-tredtc  (beeob-tree). 


Doric  4!i5i 
Attic  itCt 


:  Eng.  ncfri  (0.  E.  neoU). 


161.    Indo-Q.  ^  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  c,  Lat.  e  (in  some  cases 
I  and  0),  Kelt,  e.  Germ,  e  but  in  many  positions  (in 

boldiog  that  a  redooed  vovel  sound  alwaje  accompanieB  the  liquid 
or  nasal  For  a  full  diBOUSsioi)  of  the  qaestion  from  this  point  of 
view  see  Bechtel'a  HavptprobUrae  d.  irtdog.  Lautlthre,  pp.  114—143. 
Tbe  theory  of  long  sonant  liquids  &nd  nasali  seems  lo  be  based  on 
tacts  which  can  be  explained  better  otherwise ;  taagmu,  for  ex- 
ample, tlMj=*m3gnffi  whUa  iiiyat=aiefiyi. 

>  The  form  beteh  oomes  firom  a  b7-fomi  of  this  word,  bite. 
Q.  P.  ^ 


[§161- 
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Gothic  everywhere)  i',  Letto-Sl&v.  «  (ia  the  st 
as  in  Latin  o,  whence  Lith.  a). 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

b«ar  (0.  H.  Q.  Iwriin  i 

I  (Qoth.  a) 
(«  (g  118) 

II  (Ooth.  Germ,  ttt) 
T^'-vt   :    ji«n-a                :    chin  (Goth,  titmm) 
ti-ftu    :    [<ina*  =  *gBUi]     :    O.  E.  Rtma  (9  10). 


In  originally  unaccented  syllables  in  Latin 
Untcoented  t  '■  (0  when  any  single  consonant  but  r  fol- 
inLMin.  lowed,  (2)  generally  before  nasals  in  close 

syllables. 

(1)  agite  =  aytrt ;  lego  but  colligo  (cp.  con/ero), 
premo  hat  oppHmo  etc.  (2)  quinqwirim  (%  139  (2)), 
tignum  'wood  for  roofing'  tego',  lignum  'wood  for 
gathering'  'fuel,'  lego. 

In  Latin  e  before  tf  became  o,  novus  =  v«f os,  0,  Lat. 

tOVOS  (tHUs)  =  T«f OS. 

162.  Indo-G.  #  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  %  Lat.  0(1).  Kelt.  I 
Germ,  originally  S,  which  Gothic  retains,  the  other 
dialects  changing  to  a,  Letto-Slav,  «,  whence  Lith,  'e, 
Slav,  e  {ya,  a). 


>  B«fore  r  knd  A  in  Gothic  Che  e-soimd  wu  reatored.  In 
Gothic  MEB.  it  appears  w  at  ftnd  in  modem  booka  ia  giTsn  u 
1^  to  diatinguiab  it  from  the  gennine  diphthong.  Hence  in 
Gothic  Che  aonanta  of  Aaimn,  niihU  and  niman  aU  repreaent 
original  t. 

'  The  original  meaning  of  the  word,  aa  ia  ahown  by  legal  Latin, 
is  'to  take.' 

■  Tignum,  however,  ii  more  commonly  connected  with  t»- 
in  Wi-TM',  Sfct.  takfon-  (g  19G). 
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Ok.  IM.  Bos. 

fiiir  for  'fi-^t'  :  mauu  :  moon,  0.  B.  mSna,  Ootb.  min* 
(ep.  Leab.  gen.  /i^mt  :  month,  Ootb.  ntJHft>« 

^Mo  :    tl-mtn    :  tud  (=*te-M->} 

l-TI-lu  :    te-ro        :  loto  (0. B.  iSwanvoS.) 

ra-n}p  :    pa-ler     :  fa-lherHVH) 

ii-r,i-da  :    id-i        :  ate  (Goth.  It-um  •  we  bte'). 

In  Latin  filtus  appears,  not  feliia  (connected  with 
B^Kvi  etc),  possibly  through  influence  of  the  i  in  the 
next  syllable. 

163.  Indo-G.  d=  Skt.  a  and  a  (in  open  syllables'), 
6k.  o,  Lat.  0,  u,  e,  i,  Kelt,  o.  Germ,  a,  Letto-Slav.  o, 
which  in  the  Lettic  dialects  has  become  a. 

Ok.  Lftt. 


:    oeto 

i  Bug.  eight  (Goth,  ahtdu) 

:    poti4 

:  Goth.  6rSt.-/aJ.i '  bridegroom' 

1S3) 

:    ii-tad 

:  Eng.  that 

:    donuu 

:  op.   Eng.  day  {-'dhoghoi)  (Goth. 

dag.) 

:    genm 

:  op.  Q«nn.  »f<s,  0.  E.  tigor  'Tictoty' 

(  =  '»iii;;io().  Bkt.  (rffiaj 

'c      :    /<r.u.W 

:  Ooth.  bair-a-nd. 

Doric  ^if-o-n 

In  Latin  of  the  classical  period,  u  in  final  syllablcB 
has  superseded  0  except  after  u  as  in  seruos,     «,  i,  >  in  Latin 

^^iws  (I  las).  "  -  "'*■  "■ 

'  The  phoueUeally  ooneot  repreBeutative  of  thU  oiigiD&l  form 
viz.  /Mit  ia  found  in  Ionic. 

>  There  ie  a  difficulty  here.  Not  every  original  o  in  bd  open 
qrUeble  becomes  u  in  Skt.  Cp.  pdtii  i-iirii  with  jan-a-i  yir-t-i. 
Tim  diffiotilty  is  evaded  by  de  BaoBBUre  and  other*  by  aeaaming 
two  original  A-eonndi,  one  of  which  inlerohaogee  with  i  and  ia 
represented  by  u  in  Skt.,  while  the  other  remaine  constant  as  li, 
and  is  always  repteieDted  in  Skt.  by  a.    Cp.  now  I,  F.  ui.  364  ff. 

a— 1 
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u  sometinies  appears  even  in  accented  syllables  as  in 

kutIC  =  kotIC,  uncus  =  Syitos. 

i  appears  for  o  in  illtco  =  *in  sloco  (old  form  of  locus) 
'  on  the  spot,'  and  possibly  in  agi-mus  as  compared  with 
ayo-ixtv.  it  is,  however,  possible  that  agi-mus  by  ana- 
logy follows  agitis  in  its  vowels.  The  genitive  ending 
-ia  is  not  an  example  of  this  weakening ;  -U  in  this  case 
stands  for  -es,  a  grade  of  the  suffix  different  from  the 
Greek  -m. 

Except  as  a  final  sound  (sequere  -  eirco),  e  appetirs  in 
Latin  for  o  probably  only  in  unaccented  close  syllables, 
a  case  in  which  a  also  changes  to  e  (§  159);  e.g.  kospes,  a 
compound  of  hostts  'guest,  stranger,'' and  po^is  'lord'; 
cp.  on  the  other  hand,  compos,  impos,  later  formations 
after  the  word  had  become  an  adjective. 

164.  Indo-G.  J  =  Skt  a,  Gk.  «>,  Lat  0,  Keltic  d,  u 
in  final  syllables,  Germ,  d  (originally),  Letto-Slav.  S 
(Lith.  and  Lett.),  d  Slavonic. 

vi/uii  ;    Lat.  nno  :    Goth,  ninu* 

eSup  :  :    Ooth.  tral-u  (an 

ua'boidei  ot  a  garmant' ;     Lat.  ora  'sbora'    :    0.  E.  rfni 

tlS<it  :    Oae.  tipiu'  ;    0«th.  loeil-wfid*. 

165.  Indo-G.  l  =  Skt.  i,  Gk.  1,  Latin  j  (in  final 
syllables  and  before  r,  «),  Kelt  i,  e  (before  a  and  0), 
Germ,  i,  Letto-Slav.  (. 

'  This  ie  the  origiiiKl  meaaiDg  of  (be  word;  giieit,  Gotb.  giuti, 
it  ito  pbilologioal  equTBleDt. 

'  In  Gotb.  final  S  ie  kIwajb  shortened  and  becomei  a.  In  O.  E. 
final  0  appears  as  u,  o,  and  t, 

■  So  Jobanues  Schmidt  {K.Z.  26,  378),  who  eipIainE  it  aa  the 
weak  (arm  of  the  putioiple  of  'lepi  the  old  perfeot  of  tapio,  q>. 
iD'iXa,  *fiii-iKr-ia.    OtharB  regard  the  anffii  as  original  'uBi, 
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Eng. 

[  =  •uiroi)     :  teorJd ' 
(  ;  bid'  (Ooth.  bidyan) 

ti-o  :  lUad  l  =  '$tli»-tUt 

( =  •»(ft».tM)  g  169) 

fon(  =  'fortit    :  ftirtfc  (  =  6Afti-»). 
troin  rt.  'bker-) 

For  Latin  t  changing  to  «,  cp.  sero  'I  bow'  =  *«-«o 
(§  142)  with  M-sIo.  Final  t  appears  as  «  in  the  nomi- 
native of  neuter  noun  sterna  in  -i-,  as  mare  for  older 
mari,  and  in  the  abUtive  if,  as  is  most  probable,  it 
represents  the  original  locative;  ped-e  is  then  to  be 
compared  with  roZ-L 

i66.  Indo-G.  i=  Skt  i,  Gk.  I,  Lat  I,  Kelt.  (,  Germ, 
i,  Letto-SIav.  I  (written  y  in  Lith,). 

Mo.  =  F:Tia     :    Lat.  vi-ti-i     :    Eng.  aitl^. 
Indo-G.  suffix  'tno- : 

iyx^aT-irat     :    Lat.  lu-tnu-i    :    Bog.  tia-int,  0.  B.  iic-Iii. 
Weaker  form  of  optative  suffix  -jV- : 
tiiti^        :         Lat.  livau         :       O.  H.  O.  tin  and  nn 
{  =  '(lita-l-ntr)    (Btrong  form  id  tiaa)  (0.  E.  lien). 

167.    Indo-G.  u  -  Skt  «,  Gk.  u,  Lat.  « (J  or  ii  before 
labials),  Kelt  u,  Germ,  tt,  Letto-Slav.  u. 
ri  :    Lat.  nu-diu-(      :    Eog.  now,  0.  E.  nfi 

fvyir        :    Iiat.  jtigmn  :    Eog.  ^0^,  Goth,  yuk 

ic\vri-t     i    Lat.  in-elu-ftu     ;    Germ.  (H)Iu*irig(  =  Lnri»)'. 

'  R'm-U  origiQall;  meaoi  'the  age  of  man'  (0.  E.  ictonM), 
=>iuculuiii. 

'  In  the  English  '  bid'  tiro  separate  original  veiba  are  eontosed, 
eomaponding  leBpeotiiel;  to  nS-ieSan  and  iive-iaBiu,  the  Tormet 
in  BngliBh  origiQaUy  meaning  'pray'  aa  in  'bidding-prayer,'  the 
latter  'command'  nov  the  ordinary  Bense. 

■  The  English  iaud,  0.  E.  Uiwl,  oonies  team  a  bye-foim  ol  this 
original  partidide  "lild-U-t, 
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For  Latin  t  or  U  (the  mt«nnediate  sound  between  i 
^  and  u,  cp.  optimus  and  optumut),  we  have 

an  example  in  libet,  by-fonn  of  liUtet 
from  a  root  *lubk-.  Compare  also  limpa  or  lumpa,  later 
by  reason  of  false  derivation  from  Greek,  lympka.  This 
variation  is  very  frequent  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  of  u-ateme,  as  in  geni-bus  as  well  as  ffenu-bat 
from  gen-u. 


i68.     Indo-G.  u-u  \a  the  Erst  stages  of  all  the 
separate  languages. 


0.  E.  mill  (nunuf) 
O.  E.  la  (for  'nt-z),  i. 
O.E.yJW(/<mi). 


Indo-G.  9  '  schwa '  or  the  neutral  vowel  =  Skt. 

I  {a  before  i-voweb),  Gk.  a,  («,  o),  Lat.  a,  (i, 

edlrTt'iw  suiB  u),  Kelt,  a.  Germ,  a,  Letto-Slav.  a.    In 


iSg. 

Orig.sKtnU- 


i^thich^  these  languages  it  suffers  all  the  lat«r 
S^£^m«tifi^  changes  which  the  sound  with  which  it  is 
' '  identified  undergoes ;   thus  in  Latin  it  ap- 

pears as  1  in  animus,  cp.  accipio  (§  159).  In  Greek  it 
occurs  frequently  as  the  weakest  form  of  a  syllable,  and 
then,  except  when  influenced  by  analogy,  always  as  a. 

Orig.  form  *p3-t9r, 

Bkt.  pi'tiHr)     :    ira-nifi     :    Lftt.  pa-ttr    :    Ootb.  fa-dar. 

Orig.  form  *sth9-ti-». 
Bkt.  tthi-ti-i    :    (TTi-n-t     :    Lat.  tta-ti-o     t    Bug.  tltait  (g  104], 


The  -0-  form  appears  in  Gk.  in  0JU-0-T79  and  similar 
words.     The  reason  for  the  variation  between  c  and  o  in 


VuyinftreaC- 
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the  syllable  succeeding  a  root,  when  <  aod  o 
original »,  ie  not  known'. 


]  and  u, 

170.  I  and  u  remain  in  many  positions  in  all  the 
Indo-G.  languages,  though  in  some  they  have 
been  strengthened  to  Bpirants,  or  have  be-  t 
come  voiceless  and  labio-dental,  aa  in  Irish  ■ 
/er  '  man '  =  *uiros,  Lat.  «>. 

These  sounds  are  most  important  in  two  positions 
(a)  preceding  a  sonant  in  the  same  syllable  as  vc-fo-s, 
no-vo-s,  {b)  following  a  sonant  in  the  suue  syllable  as  at, 
o^.  In  the  former  position  ]  and  u  are  naturally  often 
also  preceded  by  sonants  as  in  the  example  given, 
but  consonants  also  frequently  precede,  as  fw^M, 
Attic  ff'wN,  oTt\Au>  =  *im>ijfl>.  In  the  latter  position  i 
and  u  may  similarly  be  followed  by  either  sonants  or 
consonants. 

171.  (a)    Preceding  a  sonant  in  the  same  syllable. 
1.     Initially : 

I  is  represented  in  Greek  by  the  ^irittis  aaper ;  9 
regularly  disappears  in  Attic,  though  sometimes  by  a 
kind  of  'cockney'  pronunciation,  which  in  the  fourth 
century  ac.  was  very  frequent,  the  epiritua  asper  occurs. 
Id  many  other  dialects  it  was  retained  as  F. 

'  For  it-t-iiB-t,  iu-i-a  and  other  forma  of  the  aame  kind,  Flak's 
theoif  of  ditjllabio  roots  supplies  a  better  ezplanation.  There  is 
Dothiiig  to  pcereiit  -e-  and  -0-  gnkdes  having  &  weak  grade  in  f. 
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liBt.  Eng. 

:  juvtnciu  :  young  (g  101) 
1  :  Ooth.  ym 


:  vi-ti-i       :  uiith-y  (g  166) 


t.jf^A-j 


172.     2.     Medially : 

I  between  vowels  disappeared  earljr  everywhere  in 
Greek  except  when  preceded  by  v.  In  this  case  some 
dialects,  as  Cyprian  and  Lesbian  (cp.  g  123),  retained  it 
down  to  the  historic  period.  In  I^tin  also,  {  between 
vowels  has  disappeared  before  the  historical  time.  For 
}  with  sonant  nasals  see  §  156. 


had  all  originally  'M^  :  so  also 


*^   j  opt  in  ThBOcrituB 


Lai 

-.Jini-iS 
jlattt-o=italu-jS 


or     ^1)  ) 

In  many  words  in  which  i  is  consonantal  in  other 
languages,  it  appears  as  a  vowel  in  Latin,  cp.  /Utnrot 
(Homeric)  =  V«^io-s  (§  135)  with  Lat.  meditts. 

^  between  vowels  is  preserved  as  f  in  many  dialects 
though  not  in  Attic.     It  remains  also  in  Latin. 


Eng.  ( 


',  0.  E.  a  (bom  *dwa),  aiu 


The  combination  of  these  sounds  with  consonants 
will  be  discussed  later  (§  197  ff.). 

'  This  is  the  eommon  yiev,  bnt  some  of  both  the  GIl  and  the 
LaUn  verba  ma;  be  later  modiBcstious  of  stems  iu  -mi. 
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VI.    Diphthongs. 

'73-  {f>)  i  Slid  U  following  a  sonant  in  the  same 
syllable.  These  combinations  are  called  iuoi.thon_ 
diphthongs.  There  were,  as  already  men- 
tioned (§  115),  twelve  origbal  diphthongs,  but  those 
with  a  long  first  element  were  always  rare  and  have 
been  much  mutilated  in  their  lat«r  development  in  the 
separate  languages. 

Hence  the  diphthongs  witli  a  short  first  element  will 
be  given  here  and  the  remaining  fragments     niphthoDBt 
of  the  others  after  them.  Jj*  •'«"*  "^ 

174.  Indo-G.  ai-Skt  g,  Gk.  at,  Lat  ae,  i,  Kelt. 
ai,  I  (final).  Germ,  ai  (0.  R  a),  Letto-Slav,  ai,  i'  (Lith.), 
i  (Slav.). 

This  is  preserved  in  Greek  and  in  the  early  period  of 
Latiu,  later  it  becomes  ae  and,  in  syllables  unaccented  in 
the  early  Latin  system  of  accentuation,  t  (§  272  f.). 

aW-D.i        :     0.  Lat.  aidi-lMl    :  JO.  E.  dd  (funeral  pyre) 

aeda    |   :   (Eng.  idUT 
\tu-ri-t      :         Lat.  Iat-v0'§    :    Eng.  tloa  =*iIa;-uo-i 

For  the  change  to  !  in  Latin,  cp.  aestimo  with  ex- 
Utumo,  laedo  with  coltldo. 

175.  Indo-G.  ei  =  Skt.  i,  Gk. «,  Lat  I  (ei),  Kelt,  g 
(with  later  changes),  Germ.  i|  (0.  E  1),  Letto-SIav,  ei, 
becoming  in  Litlu  0,  in  Slav,  i  (always  long). 
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Preserved  intact  in  Greek  and  in  early  Latin,  ei 
in  later  Latin  appears  as  i. 

wtiBa     :    Lat.  ftido  (fido)         :    Eng.  bid  (§  165  n.  2) 
ffTtlx"    ■■    IM.  in-vi-Mg-are      :    O.E.  itlgan*  [iat.). 

The  hyaterogenouB  «  of  <fn\t2T*  (g  122)  must  not  be 
coniiised  with  the  original  Greek  diphthong  ti. 


176.  Indo-G.  di  =  Skt.  g,  Gk.  01,  Lat.  oe,  u.  7,  Kelt. 
oi,  i.  Germ,  and  Letto-Slav.  have  the  same  forms  as 
for  aj. 

Preserved  in  Greek,  o|  becomes  in  Latin  oe  and  u 
in  accented,  t  in  unaccented  syllables. 

■^■T«9.n         :    Lat.  fotd-tu  :    Goth.  6ai> 

aXl-i  ;    Lat.  viij.il*  :    Ooth.  aait  (Eng.  wot) 

oI-TO-iCaoe')  1    Lat.  o<Riu,  unut    :    Goth,  atn»  (Eng.  oiw,  an,  a) 

Examples  of  the  change  of  01  ip  lAtin  to  u  are  seen 
in  0.  Lat.  Undos  later  Indus;  0.  Lat.  moiros  later 
mwrus,  butpo-m#ri«m  (-  'the  place  behind  the  walls')  for 

'  With  this  axe  oonneoted  fly  (in  the  aenae  of  encloBare  and  of 
awsUing  □□  the  eye),  uid  <(ai>  =  0.  E.  ttagr. 

*  Ait«r  V  in  Latm,  i>i  b;  a  spedea  of  dissimilation  apparentl; 
becomes  i,  cp.  oLrai  with  Lat.  vicnt.  In  some  Scotch  dialecto  the 
same  thing  takes  place;  u  after  u  is  Dnprononnceabls  and  is 
changed  to  1,  or  w  ia  dropped.  In  Aberdeen ahire,  leool  is  pro- 
nonnced  '00',  icound  'oon'  (aii=»).  In  the  Board  schools,  teood, 
would  are  commoDlj  prononnoBd  'oDd ;  the  popular  pronunciation 
Taries  from  wid  to  wud  (u  as  in  but).  As  the  soond  of  a  in  Gr«ek 
tended  towards  1]  and  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  is  frequently  repre- 
sented by  it,  this  form  of  dissinulatioo  may  explain  why  in  Homer 
inch  words  as  tpiu  show  no  trace  of  the  Digamma  which  they 
DDdoabtadl;  onoe  poseegsed  (Monro,  H.  O.*,  S  S93). 
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*pi>s-moinom'.  I  is  seen  in  the  dative  and  abL  plural  of 
^Bt«ina:  vk7s=otKoii,  both  going  back  to  *mikois.  So 
also  nom.  pi.  is-**  =  toi  (Doric). 

177-  Indo-G.  a!*  =  Skt.  o,  Gk.  av.  Lat.  au  (5),  ii. 
Kelt,  au,  5,  Genn.  ou  (0.  E.  ea),  Letto-Slav.  au,  later 
Slav,  u  (always  long). 

Preserved  in  Greek  and  in  accented  syllables  in 
Latin ;  in  unaccented  syllables  it  becomes  u.  In  the 
pronunciation  of  the  common  people  au  seems  to  have 
been  pronounced  as  o,  cp.  Clodtua  (plebeian)  and  Claudius 
(patrician),  plostrum  and  plaustrum.  In  the  Imperial 
period  au  veered  towards  an  a  sound ;  hence  such  forms 
as  Aguetus,  Cladius  and  the  like. 

oAf.oFu    :    Lat.  aag-ere     :    Eng.  cite  (Qoth.  aukan) 
raO-pot     :    Lat.  pau-«u-«  :    Eng. /no  (Qoth. /ami) 

u  appears  for  au  in  Latin  iu  compounds,  as  daudo, 
.  indudo  and  in  some  simple  words  as  fi-uetra,  connected 
with  fraudo.      But  fruatra  may  represent  a  different 
root  grade. 

178.  Indo-G.  eu  =  Skt.  0,  Gk.  cv,  Lat.  ou,  u,  Kelt. 
oa  (with  later  changes),  Germ,  iu  (Goth.),  Letto-Slav.  au 
(Litb.),  u  (from  gu)  Slav. 

eu  is  preserved  in  Greek  but  has  entirely  disappeared 
in  Latin,  having  passed  first  into  oy  and  next,  along  with 
original  ou,  into  a.  eu  in  neu,  seu,  etc.  is  the  result  of 
contraction  (J  129). 

■  PoBsibl;  foedut  oves  its  uohaio  form  to  the  tact  that  it  was 
a  technical  word  in  the  ju>  fttiaU ;  po-Tnerinm,  obedioKemto  have 
I  in  RjUablet  originally  without  aooent  (g  272).  Cp.  van  Plants, 
Orantntatik  drr  oikitch-umbntehrn  DiaUkU.  S  75,  p.  154. 
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■ffi-ui  =  'gegt-S) :       Lat.  \fftaUm']       :  Oath,  kiiuan 

O,  B.  etdtan,  Eng.  ehoott 
cDu  (— 'ei^)       :      Lat.  lira 

F  iai-iia9tv9ai^   :  0.  Lat.  donco  (dflco)  :  Ooth.  tuihan 
{^'im-iviasiiu)  bata*dfaeo      up.  Eng.  lou (verb). 


179.  Indo-0.  0!f=Skt  o,  6k.  ov,  Lat  u,  d,  Kelt  ou 
(with  later  changes),  Germ,  an  (0.  Bog.  A>),  Letto-SIav. 

a«  (Lith.),  u  Slav. 

This  diphthong,  which  should  appear  in  the  Perfect 
and  in  certain  noun-forms  from  verbs  with  a  present  in 
-CU-,  has  almost  disappeared  in  Greek.  «EXijXoirfo,  cp,  fiit. 
Oixiaoiuu,  for  IKtifi-vopai,  and  inrovSi;,  cp.  mrrihai,  are  the 
only  certain  instances,  ^cvyu  and  ireiitfo/iai  (irvVtfavo(.MM) 
fonn  their  nouns  in  a  different  manner  and  in  0(v)w  the 
perfect  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  present ;  hence 
we  find  irii^fuya  for  the  regular  *irifi>ovya. 

In  Latin,  as  mentioned  above,  09  becomes  u  and 
sometimes  5  in  the  Classical  period. 

'xi-xef-a  :    LaL  fSdt-t    :     Ooth.  gtbu 

(bfpothetic&l  perfeot 
otxir«) 

Lat.  rSbuM     :     Ooth.  rdudi  (red]- 

TJnder  what  circumstances  H  appears  in  Latin  for  ojf 
is  not  certain'. 

'  From  the  weak  form  of  the  root — git — a  h^qaentative. 

*  =r\Kiireai,  HeaycMus. 

■  Eretwhmer  oontendi  (£.  Z,  31,  p.  451  B.)  that  in  most  oa«M 
where  S  appears,  it  represents  the  long  diphthong  Oji.  There 
would  thus  be  a  dillereaoe  ol  grade  betireen  rObut  'red  berr;'  and 
robtu,  TObigo,  and  S-pilio  and  a-pilio  represent  respectivelj  Svi- 
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i8o.     In  Latin  ^  Beems  to  have  a  peculiar  influence 

on  adjacent  vowels.     Medially  it  combines 

,,,,„,  .    .  .       "  -         .         Chuigea      in 

wiiA  a  loUowing  e  into  o  as  in  sorm"  =  's^tesor,  iMia  ovmic  to 

Mcer  =  *nyekros.     Medially  it  alao  clianges  *' 

a  preceding  e  into  o  (§  IGl)  aa  in  novas -*ne-uo-s,  tovos 
{tuus)  =  *te-uo-s  (rtos).  In  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances 0^  both  initial  and  medial  eeemH  to  become  av: 
caveo:  KoFim,  faveo  caaeative  of /u-i,  latere:  K6F*.  The 
reason  for  this  is  uncertain — it  is  attributed  by  some  to 
accent,  pre-accentual  ou  becoming  au — and  there  are 
some  exceptions  the  explanation  of  which  is  by  no 
means  easy,  as  ovis'.   ' 

i8i.    Diphthongs  with  a  long  first  element. 

(1)  d;.  A  diphthong  of  this  kind  which  arose  in  the 
original  language  by  contraction  b  to  be     „  , 

1-         1  •        1        1      .  ■  1-  T.      ■  Diphthongi 

found  in  the  dative  sing,  of  a-stems ;  Done  with  loog  to- 
iftvy^  ^  ^vydi,  Lat.  /ugae  =  earlier  */ugdi  = 
*bhuga-*ai,  cp.  Goth,  gibai  'to  a  gift.' 

(2)  ei  would  occur  by  contraction  of  the  augment 
with  ei  of  the  verb  form.  Thus  ^+  ei  would  appear  as 
Si,  as  in  ga  from  *tfxt.  It  is  also  found  in  Latin  rS-s, 
Skt.  rdi;  =  *rii; 

(3)  5| :  ih  the  dative  of  o-stems  both  singubr  and 
plural;  ouiif,  Lat.  vico=*uoikoi,  oIkok:  Lat.  vwis=*^ikvis 
Skt.  te^aW.  The  example  shows  that  at  the  end  of  a 
word  the  final  j  of  di  disappears  in  Latin.  In  the 
earliest  Latin  the  full  form  -oi  is  still  found.     On  the 

■  aviitia  'new-bom  Iamb'  whioh  is  cited  m  oonuecied  with 
orti  is  obvionalj  a  diminutive  from  the  aune  root  as  agnut,  iiarit 
and  therefore  =  *ag-illu«. 

^  There  con  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  these  fonus  though 
ordinaril;  called  inetnunentals  ore  reall;  the  origin*!  dative. 
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oldest  known  inscription  Numatm  is  found  =  the  later 
Numerio. 

(4)  d^  in  vavt,  Lat.  navis,  which  has  become  an 
•(•stem.  According  to  the  general  rule  in  Greek,  a 
medial  long  diphthong  passes  into  a  short  diphthong 
(§  227). 

(5)  in  in  2,€u%  =  *Zi7iis  (=  *Dieua)  from  which  dies 
(=  *diSm)  also  comes  (cp.  tnedius  from  *medk-io-s). 

(fi)  iiu.  fimk,  Skt  gdus,  Latin  bos  (a  borrowed  word) 
=  Indo-G.  'ginis  (§  140). 

It  seema  that,  before  a  following  consonant,  ]'  and  ^ 
in  these  diphthongs  were  lost  in  the  origin^  lauguage'. 

zii.  On  soms  Combinations  of  Consonants. 
i83.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  tables  which  follow 
that  many  combinations  of  original  sounds  remain  nn- 
changed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  all  positions — whether  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  sounds  show  a  change 
in  one  at  least  of  their  elements  and  others  present  a 
'  On  this  qaCBtion  a  great  deal  haa  been  recently  written,  bat 
all  diCGcnltieB  have  not  yet  been  solved.  Meringer  contends  [K.  Z. 
38,  317  ff.,  B.  B.  xvL  231  R.  and  elsewhere)  that  in  combiitationa 
ooDBisting  ot  a  long  vovel  Tollowed  by  I,  u,  r,  i,  r,  nt,  the  seoond 
element  is  dropped  before  a  fallowing  consonant  whether  vitbin 
the  word  itself,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  neit  word.  Aocording 
to  others  this  phonetic  change  depends  npon  Eiocent  and  this  on 
the  whole  teems  more  probable.  According  to  Streitberg  (Z.  F.  rii. 
p.  S19 II.)  the  long  diphthong  in  *dif^-,  's^hft  '""U'l  etc,  depends 
on  RD  Mjoentnat  change  in  the  primitive  language  wherebj'  disyllabio 
[orms  of  the  type  *dii\foi,  'foiioi,  'naiynt  were  redacod  to  mono- 
syllables.  For  further  important  conclusions  that  arise  from  this 
theory  cp.  note  following  %  366  and  the  sections  on  Stem  fonna- 
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new  sound,  altogether  unlike  the  primitive  elements,  as 
in  the  case  of  t,  k,  B,  x  in  Greek  when  combined  with  i 
(g  197).  The  cause  of  most  of  these  changes  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  In  pronunciation,  dis-  c«um  oi  *•■ 
similar  elements  approach  more  nearly  to  •'""■'i^- 
one  another  or  become  identical,  because  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  tiTst,  the  organs  of  speech  are  already 
getting  into  position  to  pronounce  the  second,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  the  organs  linger  over  the  first  element 
when  they  ought  to  be  already  in  position  for  the 
second.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  written 
lags  behind  the  spoken  language.  In  English  we  write 
cupboard  but  pronounce  kvb^d,  limb  but  pronounce 
Urn.  The  popular  dialect  always  carries  this  farther  than 
the  literary  language :  compare  the  costennonger's 
Gimme,  Lemtne  with  the  literary  Give  me,  Let  me. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
it  is  the  second  sound  which  has  assimilated  the  first. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  two  languages  follow  a 
different  course  of  development  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  respects,  Latin  presents  much  less  variety  than 
Greek.  The  vocabulary  of  Latin  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Greek  and  the  number  of  combinations  found  in 
its  words  is  very  much  less.  One  reason  for  this  is  that, 
in  the  middle  of  words,  the  old  aspirates  become  iden- 
tical with  the  original  voiced  stops. 

183.  The  chronology  of  assimilation  requires  care- 
ful study.  It  is  reasonably  assumed  by  all  modem 
philologists  that,  at  the  same  period  of  a  language,  the 
same  sound  under  exactly  similar  conditions  will  always 
change  in  the  same  way  (§  45).  But  a  law,  Dinternnt  pho- 
which  is  active  at  one  period,  may  die  out  I'S'"«t'*diffmnt 
and,   in  consequence,  a  combination  may  "™'- 
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appear  later,  which  was  non-existent  heretofore.  It  b 
only  in  thia  way  that  the  difTerence  in  Ijatin  between 
collis  {=*col-7ii-8)  and  volnus  can  be  explained.  If 
minus  were  of  the  same  age  as  collis,  no  doubt  the  form 
of  the  word  would  have  been  voUus.  But  probably 
volnus  was  originally  formed  like  /acinus  and  it  is  by 
the  loss  of  t,  at  a  period  later  than  the  change  of  *€ol- 
ni-8  to  collis,  that  volnus  has  arisen'.  It  must  be  for 
some  such  reason  that  we  find  sessus  (-  *sed-tos),  castm 
{=  *cad-tus)  and  cette  {=  *eedite)  in  the  same  language. 
sessua  follows  the  oldest  rule  of  Latin  for  the  combina- 
tion of  two  dentals  ;  castus  and  cette  do  not.  Compare 
with  this  sallo  for  *sald-o  (like  English  salt),  while  the 
later  calda  'hot  water'  for  calida  remains.  It  seems 
better  to  explain  agmen,  as  compared  with  examen 
where  g  has  been  lost,  aa  arising  (ram  'agimen*,  than 
with  Bnigmann  to  hold  that  g  disappears  before  m  only 
when  a  long  vowel  precedes. 

184.    Again,  there  is  no  breach  of  phonetic  law  in 
ponma  aiu-  ^^^  appearance  of  falsus,  mulsi  alongside 
'"*'■  of  the  assimilation  in  collum  {=  *col-su-m). 

/alsus  ia  formed,  at  a  later  period,  on  the  analogy  of 
other  participles  such  as  wrsua  =*vrt-to-s  where  pho- 
netic causes  changed  -tos  into  -sus  (§  19a).  At  the 
comparatively  late  time  when  this  analogical  participial 

form  originated,  the  old  law  had  ceased 
LoH  m  *  eon-  ,  .  1         1111 

lonuitinacom-  to  act.     mulsi,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 

represent  the  original  combination  -b-,  for 

g  has  been  lost  between  I  and  s,  the  root  being  'mulg-. 


i.  2.     Brug.  Grviidr.  1.  %  506. 
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But  why  should  ti/u  represent  original  *esml  while 
itrfiiv  retaina  the  original  sm-l  Here  the  i,(^ic»i  ui>. 
analogy  ia  of  another  type ;  to/to-  ought  '"*''■ 
to  be  tif^,  as  in  Ionic,  but  the  -<r-  is  restored  by  the 
influence  of  l<rri  (cp.  §  48).  So  &nr€i/>o,  IvrtiXa,  which 
represent  *«rwfpffa,  •JotcWo,  are  said  to  be  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  li^t^ta,  tii.tiva.{=*h'*ii-iTa,  *I^ff'<ra)  because 
the  change  is  confined  to  the  aorist,  while  the  original 
forma  remain  correctly  in  aKt^cKa/xi^f ,  oAtrof ,  tcXo'dv  etc. , 
and  even  in  some  aorists  JKCfxra,  ixtXira. 

185.  In  other  cases  where  there  seem  to  be  dif- 
ferent clianges  of  the  same  combination  inOiwiioe  of 
in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  the  {[{^'"Jjf,^  *1,' 
cause  ia  often  some  peculiarity  of  root  end-  ""™"- 
ing  or  of  suffix  which,  in  some  instances,  may  no  longer 
be  easily  traceable.  Thus  in  Greek  many  roota  end  some- 
times in  voiced  stops,  sometimes  in  aspirates.  The 
difference  no  doubt  originally  depended  on  the  following 
sound,  but  one  form  has  often  been  carried  over  to  other 
positions,  in  which  it  did  not  originally  occur.  Hence 
varieties  of  form  like  Oaii^to,  i-raifi-ov;  i-ka^-ov,  tl-\t]<t>-a; 
aTififf-at,  a.-iTTtfLij>-TJi.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the  root  « 
r^vo-fu,  as  compared  with  injx-To-i,  is  one  caused  purely 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  a  voiced,  in  the  latter 
a  breathed  sound  follows.  Compare  also  yfxu^u  with 
ypdfi-Sifv  aod  ypair-To-i.  In  pe-pig-i  as  compared  with 
pac-ia,  the  difference  had  the  same  origin  (cp.  pango). 
In  the  same  way  S^X''")'  ^^d  Spay-zm  '  handful '  are 
derivatives  from  the  same  root,  for  the  Spax/iij  is  the 
handful  of  six  copper  nails,  or  obols,  which  were  the 
primitive  medium  of  exchange'. 

'  Bidgew&y,  Origin  af  Curreiiry  and  Weight  Standards,  p.  310. 
G.  P.  10 
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i86.     Id  some  caaes  the  final  sound  of  a  root  or 
New    suffix  preceding  suffix  becomes  attached  to  the 
bMKmudof^  part  which  follows  and  the  sufhx  is  after- 
!rt^iSdd^  wards  used  in  this  form  (§  286).     Thus  -s- 
"^  appears  very  often  in  front  of  -lo-  and  -no-. 

Hence  the  difference  between  nuc-leue  and  viUta,  the 
latter  representing  not  *vic4a  but  'vicsta.  Compare 
with  this  ti-la  (=*te3:-/o),  a-la  (=*(w-fa),  which  ia 
connected  with  a^i',  ax-U  and  the  rest.  Zu-na  stands 
not  for  *luc-na  which,  as  is  shown  by  dignus  {=  *dec-no-s 
&om  the  same  root  as  dec-us),  would  become  *lugna, 
but  for  *louc-ma  (cp.  iUttatris  =  *il-luc-strU).  So  also 
ainut  '  alder  tree '  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  for  the 
assimilation  of  »  to  a  preceding  /,  since  it  represents 

187.  In  both  languages  the  doubling  of  a  consonant 
Donbie  iioiu>»  very  rarely  represents  an  original  doubling. 
""**"  The  Homeric  {(o--<ra  from  the  root  'yes- 

(§  144)  and  Latin  wasi  are  cases  where  the  double  s  ia 
original,  but  generally  doubling  indicates  assimilation. 
Thus  in  Greek,  oAAof  represents  an  original  *al-io-s,  5K- 
Kv/u  is  *oX-viJ-^i ;  in  Latin  pello  is  probably  *pel-nd. 
When  assimilation  takes  place  in  a  combination  of 

mutes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  there  is  a  ten- 
of  donbto  ociiuo-  dency  to  reduce  the  double  to  the  single 

consonant  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  double  consonants  were  pronounced  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  in  English  and  without  that  distinct 
separation  of  the  two  memhera  which  is  found  in  Italian ; 
compare  the  English  with  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
ditto.  Hence  •ftjr-o-i,  *iroS-<Ti,  *fid-tus,  *vid-tus,  become 
ultimately  ftjo-i,  Troai,fiaua,  vUm,  In  Latin,  however,  if 
the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  short  the  double  con- 
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sonant.  Temains:  fieaus,  pasaaa  (§  190)  etc.     Compare 
also  misi  (*mlt-u)  with  missum. 

i88.  Although  the  great  majority  of  combinations 
are  formed  of  two  sounda,  not  a  few  consist 
of  three  and  some  of  four  consonants.  But  three  or  mom 
in  the  classical  languages,  cases  where  the 
vowel  element  forms  such  a  small  proportion  as  in  the 
German  strumpfs  or  the  English  ttrmgths  or  twdfths  are 
rare.  The  full  inflexion  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  their 
phonetic  laws,  which  reduce  the  number  of  final  con- 
sonants in  words,  permit  of  large  combinations  of  con- 
sooants  only  at  the  beginning,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
middle  of  words.  Thus  in  Greek  we  find  airXiyxyovt 
in  Latin  tomtrix.  When  a  great  com-  „,  .,.  „ 
Dinatton  ot  consonants  occurs,  the  com-  by  ■  or  nraduJ 
btnation  tends  to  be  simplified,  s  is  the  F°?P*' 
chief  solvent  in  such  cases,  more  particu-  in«  liqoiiu  toi 
larly  when  it  precedes  a  nasal  or  liquid.  ""'*' 
Under  the  infiuence  of  s,  many  large  groups  of  con- 
sonants in  Latin  lose  one  or  more  members.  This 
happens  most  frequently  when  nasals  and  liquids  form 
part  of  the  combination.  Thus  pllum,  prelum,  scdla, 
culina,  seni,  subtSmttn,  cemutts,  toatm,  tardus,  posco 
represent  *pin-slom  (cp.  pinsio),  *prem-slom,  *scantsla 
(for  *acand-sld),  *coc-alina,  *seir-nt,  *sub~tex-men,  *cer8- 
nuus  (cp.  Kopcnj  and  cerebrum  =  *cerei-ro-m),  *toritus, 
*turzdus  (English  tkrost-le),  *porc-sco  (an  inceptive  from 
the  root  of  prec-or  and  thus  =  *prkskS).  Other  cases, 
— a!a,  tila,  liina,  iUustria,  etc.  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (g  186).  In  Greek,  s  is  hardly  less  efiective.  Thus 
■foros,  SicTTronjs,  ZwauiroXiK,  trrurtrto,  vuraoftai,  avii-WDV, 
itnrtuTfiiu,  tK/i.yp'ov,  xcur^xa,  ia-Kttaa,  iroXro,  irporoMra  re- 
present *(co'<rros  (cp.  Kornu),  ^Swir-iroT^  (for  *&tfit- 
10—2 
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ranji,  vhere  $<^f  is  a  genitive,  the  word  being  a  com- 
pound = '  houae-lord '),  *8utavj-iPoAot  (where  Sotai^  is  an 
ace  pi.  governed  by  iroXtK,  the  whole  forming  an  '  im- 
proper' compound  (§  284)  =  'judgmenta-wielder'  'deem' 
ster'),  •jfTiro^iu)  (cp.  Lat.  pirmo),  *vi-v<r-^nax  (a  redu- 
plicated present  from  the  root  vnr-  found  in  yiofAai, 
vooTOi),  "(TfaT-(r-/i€vos  (a  participial  form  from  *m^- 
the  root  of  iJSvt  and  suamSf  -S-  becoming  -t-  before  ■<r-), 
*iavtv<riiai,  *i(ii.TprtK,  *irtv6-<TfLa.  (root  of  English  bind), 
*i-tnrtvT-<Ta  (-8-  of  ottwSio  becoming  -T-  before  -a--),  *TrtiX- 
(T-^o  (an  g-Aorist),  *irp«irovTia  whence  "irprrravirtra,  irpt- 
TTOvtra,  wptirmnra. 

Even  with  stops,  s  breaks  up  the  combination  ;  com- 
(11)  eontoiniM  P*™  5(Sa(nco,  (=  *S(8a\-<r™)  with  dlSCO 
onijitopt  l=*di-tc-sco  for  *di-tk-sco,  a  reduplicated 
inceptive  with  the  weakest  form  of  the  root).  In  the 
Homeric  aorist  Xit-ro  (=  •Atic-iT-To),  -o-  itself  has  disap- 
peared and  so  also  in  cktoi  '  sixth,'  as  we  see  by  com- 
parison with  the  Latio  sextm. 

189.  At  the  beginning  of  initial  combinations  of 
iDLiiki  combi-  consunantB,  s-  generally  remains  in  Greek, 
'^'*"'  if  it  is  followed  by  a  stop,  cnrXTjV.  vrpia- 

To«,  intAijpof.  In  Latin,  combinations  where  the  third 
nimpiifled  in  element  isr  remain,  aprS(«,  s(ra((M,  acfeoMB, 
^'"''  but  in  other  cases  the  third  member  of  the 

combination  is  alone  retained.  Thus  to  m\.'^  cor- 
responds lien,  and  the  old  Latin  sttia  and  stlocus  become 
lis  and  locus  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  sUs  (once 
or  twice  found  on  inscriptions)  and  *slocus;  cp.  the 
adverb  llico  'on  the  spot,'  which  is  really  an  adverbial 
phrase  *tR  sloco.  Brugmann  thinks'  that  cldtns,  clavos, 
Greek  kA-d'w,  kX-^U,  '  key '  represent  an  original  stl-  which 
■  Onmdr.  i.  f§  425,  e28  note. 
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is  aimplified  to  al-  in  the  English  sluice  (Qerman  schlies- 
sea,  Old  Saxon  slutil '  key'  etc.). 

190.  Sometimes  the  change  which  a  combination  of 
two  sounds  undergoes,  when  they  stand  vi_in»chtn- 
between  two  vowels,  is  different  from  that  «*  '"Ai^St 
which  happens  when  they  are  in  combina-  u  it  la  rouowei 
tion  with  other  consonants.  Thus  in  Latin, 
original  -tt-  became  -ss- :  ''^rt-to-s  Lat.  vor^ie;  *p9t-t^s 
Lat.  passus  etc  But  in  the  combination  -ttr-  the  change 
is  not  to  -sar-  but  to  -ttr- ;  pedestrU  represent*  an  original 
'pedet-trls.  The  same  is  true  of  the  original  combination 
-nttr-  thus  Umstrlna  (-  *l<mt-trina  from  the  root  of 
tondeo),  d^enstrix  {  =  *de/ent-lrix  from  de-fend-o)'. 

igi.  Of  the  combinations  of  two  elements,  those 
which  consist   entirely    of   stops  call  for 

1         mi     -  1  Combiiiitiotu 

little  remark.  Their  numbers  are  not  very  ot  two  conM>- 
lai^e  and,  of  those  which  can  be  cited,  a 
considerable  proportion  are  compounds  with  prepositions. 
These,  by  themselves,  are  unsafe  guides,  because  such 
combinations  are  so  late,  comparatively,  that  the  original 
rule  may  have  been  quite  different  From  the  root 
*keudk-  found  in  naS-oi,  a  derivative  by  means  of  the 
root  determinative  -dh-  was  made  apparently  in  the 
primitive  Indo-Oermanic  period.  From  the  beginning 
the  combination  -dh  +  dh-  was  simplihed  to-d  +  dh',  which 
is  represented  in  Greek  by  Kvadiys,  in  Latin  by  custos,  in 
Gothic  by  huzd'.  But  later  combinations  of  d  with  dh 
do  not  change  in  this  way.  In  Latin,  original  dh  is 
represented  initially  by/,  medially  by  d  or  b,  but  af-fida 

■  It  ii  possible  that  in  these  combinations  tbe  change  was  Brst 
to  -*r-,  and  that  -t-  was  then  inserted  between  t  and  r  ae  in 
English  ilreara  bom  rt.  'trev..  and  titUT  ( =  'nwtr-). 

•  Brnfcm.  Orandr.  i.  9  469,  6. 
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(  =  ad-dh-)  and  ad-do'  (where  dk-  has  oue  of  its  medial 
fonns)  would  be  altogether  misleading  guides  for  the 
history  of  the  earlier  combination. 

ig3.  Combinations  of  etope  unless  assimilated  are 
difficult  to  pronounce  that  frequent 
two  changes  may  be  expected.  The  combina- 
tion pt  remains  in  Greek,  but  initially  loses 
p  in  Latin ;  hence  irTtX«'o  but  tilia.  In  pro-{p)tervm, 
p  is  dropped,  apparently  because  the  word  is  a  com- 
pound, for  apttis,  saeptus  and  other  forms  show  that 
-pt-  is  a  quite  possible  combination  in  the  middle  of  a 
Latin  word.  In  tuctu)  there  is  an  interesting  example  of 
transposition.  The  root  is  t(k-  and  the  fonn  of  the  redu- 
plicated present  should  be •ti-tk-u {cp. Tn-m-nt  from ttit). 
It  may  be  that,  as  is  generally  held,  the  analogy  of  verbs 
like  Triimt,  xo^nn-u  brought  about  the  change ;  it  is  at 
least  as  likely  that  the  rareness  of  the  combination  and  its 
Dimcui^  ot  difficulty  were  the  causes.  It  is  not,  how- 
proouiicia  on.  ^y^^^  gg^j,  ^  j^]]  ^(lat  may  or  may  not  be 
found  a  difficult  combination.  Dialects  of  the  same 
language  vary  from  one  another.  Thus  the  ordinary 
Greek  iufxn  is  in  Lesbian  trxtifnK ;  <r^'  appears  in  Syra- 
cusan  as  ^pi.  The  English  ask,  wasp  appear  in  Old 
English  both  as  asciatt,  wwsp,  and  aa  acsian,  wwps; 
in  the  Scotch  dialects  the  combination  -rt-  is  much  em- 
ployed, cp.  English  grass.  Northern  Scotch  gtrs  (0.  Eng. 
gairs),  Christian  (as  female  proper  name)  with  the  com- 
mon Scotch  form  represented  in  Mrs  Oliphant's  Kirsteen. 

In  all  combinations  of  two  dentals  -tt-,  -dd-,  -ddh- 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  early  change  towards  a 

'  ad-do,  eon-do  axA  some  other  compoundB  ot  do  repraMnt  not 
the  original  root  'dS-  in  ii-iu-iu  eto.  but  'dhi-,  the  root  of  rl-dri-iu. 
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spirsut  souDd,  bo  that,  in  time,  one  or  both  elements  is 
reduced  to  -s- ;  Greek  Io-to's,  kwj-Bik  etc.,     combimitioni 
Latin  visas,  custos  etc.     Hence  Brugmtmn  '^*"'»'^ 
writes  these  combinations  -ifi-,  -d'd-,  -d'dh-. 

193.  Much  more  change  occurs  in  the  combinations 
of  stops  with  spirants,  nasals  and  liquids.  combinuiMu 
The  combinations  with  s-  have  already  been  ^^'^T^'',^ 
described.     The  initial  combinations  p  +  s,  ""'• 

il  +  «  in  [jniXaifnia,  fi^ot  (g  192)  are  doubtfully  assigned 
to  the  early  period.  The  only  serious  difficulty  here  is 
as  to  the  original  sounds  represented  by  kt-,  <I>6-,  x^-  in 
Greek,  where  an  equivalent  to  Greek  words  with  these 
initial  sounds  appears  in  Sanskrit  with  ks-;  ktcivw  is 
paralleled  by  the  Sanskrit  ksan-,  x^<^  by  ksd(m),  ii&i-yto 
by  ksl-nS-ti,  rtKrov  by  taksaa-.  This  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  an  sk  {§)  sound  (§  113,  2)  in 
the  original  language  distinct  &om  the  ordinary  s.  No 
certain  conclusion  can  as  yet  be  arrived  at.  In  Latin, 
according  to  Ostholf,  super  as  compared  with  inrip  and 
Sanskrit  vpari  has  s  as  the  weak  form  of  «j7.  The  com- 
binations of  stops  with  nasals  and  liquids  an,  ■oiiiowiiic 
present  more  variety.  In  both  languages  a  ''*^' 
labial  is  assimilated  to  a  following  m.  Latin  avoids  the 
combination  of  a  dental  with  t»  in  any  position,  while  it 
changes  -cm-  into  -gm-  {segmentum  hut  secdre).  Combi- 
nations of  a  stop  with  n  present  no  difBculty  in  Greek  ; 
velar  gutturals  follow  the  changes  of  the  sounds  into 
which  they  have  passed  whether  labials  or  dentals. 
Initial  fiv-  (=*)pi-)  becomes  }a^;  livao/uu  'J  woo'  is  the 
verb  to  P&d  'woman'  (§  140,  i).  ipt/i-vos  is  from  the 
root  of  lp*p-<K  (=  *rej|-,  root  of  English  reek). 

194.  In  Latin,  the  development  of  dentals  followed 
by  a  nasal  presents  great  difficulties.     The  history  of 
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-tn-,  in  particular,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in 
recent  years ;  not  only  do  different  philolo- 
gists hold  different  theories,  but  even  the 
same  philologist  has  more  than  once  held  different  theo- 
ries at  different  times  on  this  question,  which  is  of  especial 
interest  as  concerning  the  history  of  the  Latin  gerund 
and  gerundive  participle.  After  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  most  probable  that  -tn-  becomes 
-dn-  and  then  metathesis  takes  place ;  hence  -nd-. 
Tburneyaen,  who  originated  the  discussion',  regarded 
tendo  as  a  reduplicated  verb,  from  the  root  of  ten-eo, 
'te-tn-o  became  *te-dn-o,  *tendno,  tendo.  The  example 
may  be  disputed,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  pando  is  trom  the  same  root  as  pat-eo  and  there- 
fore represents  an  original  *pat-tto.  As  regards  the 
treatment  of  original  -dn-  in  Latin,  there 
is  also  much  doubt  The  old  identification 
of  the  second  part  of  'AXotr-iuS-vi;  with  unda  seems  plau- 
sible ;  if  correct,  metathesis  has  also  occurred  here. 
How  then  are  mercennarius  {=  *merc»d-narius)  and  the 
Plautine  dispenntte  {= dispendke)  to  beexplained?  For 
the  former,  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  the  suflfis  was 
not  -nd-  but  -snd-;  if  so,  the  first  stage  was  by  assimi- 
lation of  d  to  s,  *mercet-SHaritis  whence  *mercemdrius, 
mercennarius  as  petma  comes  from  *pet-sna.  The 
Plautine  form  can  be  easily  explained  ae  a  vulgar  assimi- 
lation (§  182). 

I95>     The   treatment   of  original  kn   in  Latin  is 
curious.  Initially  the  guttural  disappears  (nidor=*cmdor, 

■  In  K.  Z.   26,   p.  301  fl.     Host  of   the  sopportera  ol   this 
tbeorj,  iudnding  ili  aathor,  haTs  dov  giveD  it  up.    Bnigmuiii, 

after  accepting  it  to  eiplaiu  the  origin  of  the  gerund  {A.  J.  P.  vni. 
p.  411  ft,),  has  now  discarded  it  {Qrundrin,  Verb-fleuon,  g  1108). 
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probably  through  the  intermediate  stage  *gnldor),  medi- 
ally the  breathed  sound  becomes  voiced 
and  the  vowel  also  is  afTected.  Thus 
from  *dM-tio-s  (cp.  dec-^t,  dec-us)  cornea  dignus  (pro- 
nounced dltmua  %  127  u.);  tignum  may  represent  *tec- 
no-m  (from  root  of  tcktov-  etc.),  but  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  Bomans  themselves  were  right  in 
connecting  it  with  tego  directly.  Thus,  according  to 
the  definition  of  the  jurist  Gaius,  Hgnum  is  'wood  for 
building,'  while  lignum  is  'wood  for  gathering/  'firewood' 
from  lego. 

xg6.  Of  the  combinations  of  stops  with  a  following 
I,  Greek  presents  a  great  variety.  It  oombiMHoni 
seems  probable  that  initial  dl-  in  Greek  be-  "'.j'^jgiio^^ 
came  yA-  in  yXumJs  as  compared  with  the  """''*■ 
Latin  dulcis.  Latin  changed  medial  -tl-  into  -cl-  and 
-dhl-  into  -bl-  in  the  suffixes  -do-  (_-culo-)  and  -bio-  (_-biih-) 
respectively.  Medial  -g-  disappeared  in  Latin  before 
-I-  without  leaving  any  trace,  the  preceding  vowel 
not  even  being  lengthened.  stUta  without  doubt  ia 
from  the  toot  of  trriy-fia.  etc.  Initial  t-  ia  dropped  in 
Latin  before  -/-;  tXittos  (rXaTo't)  and  Idtus  {participle  to 
tello,  O.Lat.  ttilo,  and  tuli)  are  the  same  word,  -d/o"- 
becomee  -br-  in  Latin,  rubra-  (=  Ifn^pa-);  Jta-bra-m  has 
the  same  suffix  as  K\^-$po-v. 

197.  The  combinations  of  stops  with  a  following  { 
are  in  Greek  fertile  in  changes.  In  Latin, 
except  in  the  initial  combination  <j|-  where  or  aiop*  vitb 
the  -|-  sound  expels  the  d  altogether  (Jovis,  *" 
Old  Latin  Diovis),  the  -f-  becomes  vocalised  or  disappeara 
(cp.  meditts  with  spuo  -  'spiu-io).  In  Greek  t,  k,  fl,  x 
followed  by  |  are  represented  by  -ero--  (Attic  -tt-  which 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  as  -»»-) ;  compare  Awr- 
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<Tofiai  with  XiTij',  Sinrt  with  OCulus,  jifirtrot  (later  ficirot) 
with  medius,  J^cfo-o-uv  with  'Aaxvt.  Si  and  yt  become  C ; 
Z«us  (g  181,  5)  and  a-riia,  (g  140,  i).  pi  became  irr;  hence 
jTToXw,  irroKtfioi,  whicli  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a 
dialectic  pronunciation;  compare  the  American  pronun- 
ciation of  car  aa  cyar.  In  verbs  (xakiimi  etc),  -jtt-  for 
-pi-  is  regular  throughout  Qreek.  It  is  a  question 
what  was  the  original  form  of  the  Latin  suffix  -bus  in 
the  dative  and  ablative  pluraL  In  Sanskrit  the  cor- 
responding form  is  -bhyas  which  may  represent  an 
original  *-bhios  or  *-bhipma.  It  seems  therefore  pro- 
bable that  Latin  -bus  should  represent  the  same  original 
form.  But  the  Gaulish  fiarpt^o  (=matrtbtiti),  the  suffix 
of  which  goes  closely  with  the  Latin,  is  against  the 
identification. 

198.    One  or  two  of  the  combinations  of  stops  with 

-u-  present  difficulties.     That  which  is  still 

most  in  doubt  is  the  treatment  in  Greek  of 

initial  <jf-.     Medially  -tu-  becomes  -a-a-   (-tt-)  ;    thus 

Tf<r(r-«p«  =  *qetu-. 

It  seems  probable  that  ty-  initially  also  became  er- ; 
Initial  tt-  in  kence  rFi  acc.  of  the  second  personal  pro- 
*''™''-  noun  becomes  <ri  and  from  this  or  some 

similar  case  form,  the  nominative  <rv'  for  n!  was  formed. 
Some  other  words  which  have  initial  <r-  possibly  show 
the  same  origin;  thus  <raipa  'sweep,'  tntpos  'heap'  may 
be  *t\irio  and  *T^ptn  and  connected  with  the  Lithua- 

>  The  Megatun's  ti  iiii-;  in  AriBtophanes,  AettamUtia  757. 
does  not  ituid  for  tI  /i^t ;  u  eipUined  b;  Liddell  ftnd  Scott ;  v& 
IB  the  planl  (=*tj4),  ea-  not  bdng  wrJtteD  initiall;.  sifi-u  is 
eipluned  b;  Brngmann  as  TraiD  a  root  'ij^f-.  vparl  and  wplK 
(s'rpoTji)  were  originallj  parallel  forms,  rpvn  appearing  before 
oonionants,  *Tpo7-i  before  vovela;  hence  oame  irpotfi). 
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Dian  tveriw  'enclose,  pack  together.'  In  the  suffix  -wno- 
fu^fAo-troyoi  etc.  which  seems  identical  in  origin  with  the 
Skt.  -tvatui-  (cp.  g  401)  we  find  the  influence  of  -ttf-  in 
the  weak  form,  precisely  as  <ri  owes  its  origin  to  <ri. 

The  history  of  the  loss  of  ^(<;)  before  u  in  Lat.  vap- 
or as  compared  with  Greek  xawvoi,  Lith.     uiAUntioet 
kvdp-as,  ia  stiQ  doubtful.     If  the  words  are  '*'°"«' 
to  be  identified,  we  must  suppose  that  k  (q)  first  became 
voiced  (cp,  nidor  %  193)  and  then  g  was  lost. 

I99'  The  next  group  of  sounds  which  calls  for 
special  notice  is  that  in  which  a  spirant  oomiiiiution) 
is  the  first  element.  As  has  been  already  3™Mt"S  ""i 
mentioned,  original  a  occurred  only  in  com-  ""'""'■ 
bination  with  voiced  sounds;  hence  s  and  z  must  be 
considered  together.  The  histoTy  of  the  combinations 
with  stops  is  sufficiently  obvious.  One  combination  of 
s  with  a  stop  is  of  interest.  rf»)and  sido  both  represent  a 
reduplicated  present  of  the  root  *sed-  (*si-zd-o).  ni-dus 
(=  *ni-zd-us  the  'sitting  down'  place).  Eng,  jtest  is  the 
same  word  (§  143),  zd  represents  the  weak  form  of 
the  root  exactly  as  -^8-  in  Iwi-fiS-m  represents  the  weak 
form  of  the  root  found  in  ped-  n-oS-. 

In  Latin,  s  preceding  original  b&  is  said  to  disappear 
both  initially  and  medially ;  hence /mcus  =  o-tfniS,  sedifms 
=  *sedeg-bk-.  But  other  explanations  of  the  forms  are 
possible ;  sedes  etc.  are  influenced  by  -j-  stems. 

200.  In  combination  with  a  following  j,  the  s 
sound  in  a  Greek  word  became  weakened 
or  assimilated.  Hence  from  -osfo  the  old  ''"'"■ 
genitive  of  -o-  stems  we  obtain  first  -oio  as  in  Homer, 
next,  by  dropping  f,  -oo,  which  has  to  be  restored,  e.g. 
in  'IXiov  vpoirapoi0t  {II  XV.  66)  which  will  not  scan,  and 
lastly  by  ordinary  contraction,  -<•>  in  the  severer  Doric, 
-ou  in  the  milder  Doric,  Attic  and  Ionic  dialects. 
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30I.     The  treatment  of  <ru  whether  initial  or  medial 
presents  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  as  rg- 
above.     What  is  the  relation  between  vs 
and  o-M?    We  must  suppose  that  both  words  are  of  the 
same  origin.     How  then  can  we  explain  the  existence  of 
two  different  forms  under  the  same  ciTcumstances  ?    It 
is  conjectured  that,  while  ft  is  the  legitimate  represen- 
tative of  original  *»5s  {§  168),  the  form  trvs  has  de- 
veloped from  a  genitive  form  •o-f-oi  where  <r  was  regularly 
retained.     But  if  so,  why  does  invpw  Lat  stxer  represent 
an  original  g^-  merely  by  the  rough  breathing?    Here 
there  is  a  difficulty  which  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily solved.     It  is  supposed  that  medial  -<^-  became 
-(ra--  as  in  Kovi-triraXtK  and  from  this  compound  form 
initial  <t-  was  restored  to  the  simple  word  iroXov,  which 
we  expect  to  become  •oAos,  after  the  manner 
w  in      in.  ^^  f^p^     jjj  jijggg  forms,  as  in  others  with 
u,  Latin  changes  ue  into  o,  hence  socer,  soror  (=  *svesor) 
etc 

303.  In  both  languages  a,  whether  initial  or  medial, 
when  followed  by  a  nasal  oi  liquid,  disap- 
tore  nuaii  and  pears  OT  IS  changed  into  some  other  sound 
without  being  fully  assimilated  to  the  suc- 
ceeding sound.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  one 
or  two  Greek  words  beginning  with  vp.-;  vfiiKpi^  (but 
litKpoi),  o-fifpjinjs  English  smart,  etc.  These  forms  have 
probably  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  the  variation 
between  trriyoi  and  riyo^  (see  below,  §  237). 

203.  The  combination  sr  becomes  in  Greek  pp  by  the 
assimilation  of  the  first  to  the  second  ele- 
ment Initially  this  appears  as  the  breathed 
r  (p);  pfio  represents  au  original  *sre^. 
The  history  of  sr  in  Latin  is  more  uncer- 
tain.    The  common  belief  at  present  is  tliat  initial  sr  is 
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represented  in  Latin  by  fr.  '  Undoubtedly  medial  -«r- 
became  -br-.     Of  initial  sr-  however,  which  .  ■  ■  n , 

vas  a  rare  combination,  only  two  examples 
are  cited;  /ricfus  (-^lyos)  and  fragum  {~pai).  On  the 
other  hand  some  good  authorities  contend  that  in  Latin 
as  in  Greek  s  disappears.  But  on  this  side,  as  on  the 
other,  the  argument  turns  upon  a  few  uncertain  ex- 
amples. The  name  Bmna  has  often  been  connected  with 
the  root  'sre^  found  in  pia  and  the  English  stream, 
but  the  etymology  of  this  as  of  many  other  proper  names 
is  very  doubtful.  There  ia  nothing  to  decide  between 
the  claims  of  rigor  and  oi  frigus  to  represent  pty<w,  for 
analogy  from  the  treatment  of  medial  -sr-  is  an  unsatis- 
factory argument  and  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  a 
vowel,  more  particularly  of  an  ('-vowel,  is  found  else- 
where (cp.  Lat.  vir  with  Skt.  riras).  The  last  discussion 
of  the  subject — by  H.  Osthofl"' — although  citing  more 
supposed  cases  of  initial  r  in  Latin  for  original  sr-  is  by 
no  means  conclusive  (cp.  §  237). 

304.    The  history  of  medial  -sr-  in  Greek  is  less  clear, 
for  -pi*-  in  compounds  and  after  the  aug-  .  , 

r       ■     .  c        ^  f  11  '**   mwluUr. 

ment  as  in  l-pptav  from  rt.  sreu-  may  follow 

the  analogy  of  initial  sr-,  which  first  by  assimilation 
became  pp-'  and  finally  ^,  and  other  examples  as  rpijptav 
(=  *Tpa<r-pu>v,  *trs-  from  rt.  of  TpHa)to)'  are  rare  and 
uncertain.  In  Latin  medial  -ir-  always  becomes  -br-. 
Of  this  there  are  many  examples:  'acemnos  'sister's 
child'  'cousin' becomes 50^'ntM;  cerebrum  {a'cerea-ro-m 
(see  §  188) ;  /unebris  is  */u)ies-ri-s-  The  adverb  temere 
literally  'in  the  dark'  has  connected  with  it  the  sub- 
stantive tenebras  (=*temsrcK)  but  the  cause  of  the 
change  of  m  to  n  in  tenebrae  is  not  clear. 

>  AT.  V.  V.  p.  63  n.  ■  SolmisD,  K.  Z.  29.  p.  34S. 
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205.  In  the^ Greek  medial-combinations  -fur-,-va;  -v- 
Combinktiona  ^^  assimilated  to  -n;  -y.  Aeolic  Greek 
'™™t'^  (Sri  remained  at  this  stage,  but  Attic  lengthened 
nu»i  or  liquid,  jj^g  pj^yious  vowel  and  used  only  one  con- 
sonant {§  219).  Thus,  from  the  original  aomt  fonns 
*l-v*fi-tra,  Ifitv-tra  come  in  Aeolic  Iviii-iia,  intwa.,  in  Attic 
lv*^M,  liMiva,  where  -»-  is  not  a  diphthong  (S  122).  The 
hi&toiy  of  the  final  combinations  is  different.  Here  -t 
remains  and  the  nasal  disappears,  with  or  without  com- 
pmaatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel  (§  248) :  ripas  {for 
npSn  %  218),  oUovi,  »Ei  (f«)  for  iv-i  etc.  Medial  -po--  -X<t- 
remained  (g  184)  but  -pa-  was  changed  in  pure  Attic  to 
-pp. :  open;!'  (app>7v)  etc  In  both  Latin  and  Greek,  m 
whether  sonant  or  consonant  becomes  n  before  1  {cp. 
^aivio,  vmiio-^nmio ;  Koivo'vfor  •ko^-io«'  connected  with 
Latin  cum  'with' ;  and  qwmiam  for  qiwmjam). 

3o6.     In  Greek  initial  mr-  becomes  lip-;  cp.  /Spordt 
from  the  same  root  as  mortuus  and  the 
■ir  m    ree  .    Coj^yf^g^u  ^apvd-iitvtys  (=  *fipavar)  the  par- 
ticiple to  iiapvaitM.    Medially  in  Greek  -mr-  remains, 
inserting  however  ^  between  f*  and  p;  a-ft/3poTo-t  etc. 
The  history  of  this  combination  in  Latin 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.     Osthoff  con- 
tends' that  initial  mr-  is  represented  by  /r-  in  fremo 
{=  Opinio),  /return    akin    to  ppatrato,  /rutex   to    ^ptm, 
froffor  to  ifipax*;   medial  -mr-  he  finds  in  hlbemos= 
*X*^p.-pam  which  could  stand  to  the  ordinary  xampi*^ 
as  /Moripfiparot  does  to  ij^ptro't.     The  first  stage   of 
change  would  be  from  *heimrinos  to  "htbrinus  which 
becomes  hibemus  exactly  as  *s^-crino  becomes  sS-cenw. 
tuber  Osthoff  considers  akin  to  tu-meo  etc.  and  to  Skt. 
'  For  the  epeotbe«is  see  below  (g  207). 
"  M.  U.  1.  p.  85  fl. 
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ti-m-rag.  This  theory,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
return  to  an  old  view,  may  be  regarded  as  still  svb 
judice. 

207.  The  treatment  of  nasals  and  liquids  in  Greek 
when  followed  by  i  is  also  deserving  of 

notice  in  another  respect.  Except  with  quidi  laiiowed 
A,  (  produces  epenthesis,  by  which  is  meant  ' 
that  the  i  following  the  nasal  or  liquid  disappears  but 
an  I'-sound  is  introduced  into  the  preceding  syllable. 
The  process  by  which  this  takes  place  is  in  two  stages  ; 
(1)  the  nasal  or  liquid  sound  is  weakened  through  the 
influence  of  the  following  f  and  (2)  in  turn  acts  upon  the 
vowel  before  it.  The  sonant  and  consonant  forms  of  the 
nasals  and  liquids  are  treated  exactly  alike :  compare 
mrtipto  ('eper-ii})  with  <Tiraipu>  {=*^r{0);  Paivni  with 
KOirot  (§  205),  KTfivui  {*icT«>i^«i))  with  rtKraiva.  (*T«Krpjo). 
If  there  is  a  group  of  consonants,  it  is  simplilied ;  hence 
Utr^oiva  (=  •SmriroiTi-a).  On  the  other  hand,  medial 
■X+|-  becomes  -AA-;  cp.  ortXAu  (*<rT€A-jni)  with  jSoXXtu 

208.  Combinations  of  y  with  }  occur  in  a  small 
number  of  words ;  kX-qw  'shut'  =  xXaf-wi  whence  kXoi-Foi, 
(cA^M,  nX'gat.  In  Latin  cap-ttvus  may  possibly  have  a 
sufiix  representing  original  -tegio-«  Skt.  -tavyor. 

'  Tha  attempt  of  Johannes  Bchtnidt  (PluraUiildungm  der  Idg. 
neuira,  p.  198)  to  ooDuect  Eog.  Uvtr  and  its  Bognates  in  other 
0«niuuiia  laagoageB  with  Skt.  ydirt,  Qk.  wtfi.  Lat.  j^cur,  b;  poatn- 
lating  an  original  initial  eombiuatioD  li-  is  eitremel;  doabltol. 
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xiii.    On  some  other  Sound  Changes. 
1.     Contraction  of  vowels. 


2og.    The  certain  contractions  which  go  back  to  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  language  are  few  in 

ContimctiiHn        ^,  ,    ,  ^1  .  I..1 

intheindo-Ger-  number  and,  in  some  cases,  the  nature  of  the 
component  elements  in  the  contraction  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  best  authenticated  original 
contractions  are  those  of  stems  ending  in  a  vowel 
with  a  case  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  because  the 
original  vowel  of  the  suffix  can  be  dis- 
in  the  Dttwe  Covered  where  it  appears  with  consonant 
Btems.  Thus  from  •ettja+af  came  the 
dative  form  *ek^i  of  the  feminine  *ettu^  'mare,'  whence 
the  Latin  equae  (§  181,  1) ;  from  the  stem  *ekao+ai 
came  the  dative  form  *MwJ}  of  the  masculine  *ek^o-s. 
That  the  original  dative  ending  was  -ay  is  shown  by 
such  survivals  as  the  old  Greek  infinitives  So/uvoi  and 
Sovrai,  which  represent  the  dative  of  original  -mm-  and 
-ften-  stems,  *do-men-ai  and  *do-^m-ai.  Similarly 
*ek^+6*  and  *ek^o+e3  of  the  nominative  plural  were 
contracted  into  *ekyds  and  *ek^  originally.  These 
forms  have  no  representatives  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  forms  of  the  Oscan  and  Umbriau, 
Gothic  and  (for  the  feminine)  the  Lithu^an  show  that 
these  were  the  original  forms  replaced  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  the  endings  <u,  ot ;  ae,i  (oe)  respectively.  The 
nature  of  the  original  ending  is  shown  by  the  ending  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  consonant  stems  voi-it.it'-^s, 
etc.' 

'  The  long  i  ot  hotairOt  ii  » later  development  (g  93S). 
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The  combination  of  o  with  another  o  is  illustrated 
by  the  genitive  plural  of  o-atems  elnjo+wn  =  contnctim 
etfiom,  fn^v  dimtm'.  The  locatives  oE««,  ^1„S"^JS^ 
outot,  la,Lviei,  represent  the  old  combination  "'^ 
of  the  e  :  0  stems  with  the  locative  suffix  -t  seen  in  iroS-t, 
hd.t.  ped-e  {%\^b)  etc. 

The  augment  with  verb  forms  illustrates  the  combi- 
nation of  e  with  a  and  e.  S+a§-  becomes 
eg-,  Attic  $yov ;  i+ed-  becomes  id-,  Attic  wtth  i 
^-0iov  &om  the  root  of  Latin  ed-o  (cp.  Lat. 
M-*  for  *ed-tY.  f+H-  became  it-,  whence  Gk.  ^  'I 
went'  from  tt/u'. 

210.  The  contractions  in  Oreek  and  Latin  need  not 
detain  us  long.  The  ordinary  contractions 
of  vowels  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  Onek  ud 
Those  which  arise  by  the  loss  of  an  original 
consonantal  sound  between  the  vowels  deserve  somewhat 
more  attention.  The  number  of  such  contractions  seems 
to  be  greater  in  Oreek  than  in  Latin,  because  in  Greek 
the  number  of  important  consonantal  elements  certainly 
lost  between  vowels  is  greater.  But  as  the  history  of 
Latin  is  so  imperfectly  known  to  us  in  this  matter,  as  in 
so  many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  same  details 
as  for  Greek. 

311.     In  both  languages  the  most  frequent  source  of 
such  contractions  is  the  loss  of  f ;  rpii^,  ires 
both  go  back  to  an  original  *treie»;  com- 
pare also  7rdX«n,  (»ies  =  *iroK-ei-es,  *ov-ei-es.    So  also,  in 

'  tquorum  hu  »  diSerent  origin  (g  319). 

I  The  L&tiD  peifMitB  Igi,  idi  are  more  probftbly  (oimed  like  clpi, 
tidi  th&n  ezamplei  of  augmented  tTpei  f+af;  f  +  td-, 

'  For  further  uid  more  doubtfnl  example*  of  these  eulj  com- 
biofttioiu  MS  Bragm.  QnmdT.  i.  g  111  0. 
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the  verb,  0<Au,  moneo  represent  *^<Ac^,  mons-id,  rifuu 
and  amS  represent  •rifii-io  and  'amorid.  According  to 
the  most  recent  authority  the  Ist  person  sing,  in  such 
cases  is  formed  with  the  -jo-  suffix,  but  other  persons  are 
made  directly  from  the  noun  stem  pkmtorB  etc'  In 
classical  Greek  this  tendency  is  still  going  on;  hence  the 
scansion  of  nuavroi,  voim  with  the  first  syllable  short 
The  second  part  of  the  diphthong,  however,  is  not  tost 
here,  but  in  pronunciation  the  word  seems  to  be  divided, 
not  as  Tm-avTOi  etC-i  but  as  TO-|Ovro;  etc.  (§  245). 

313.  In  Homeric  Oreek  the  loss  of  the  ff-  sound 
represented  by  F  was  so  recent  that  hiatus 
generally  marks  its  original  position  and  in 
many  dialects  it  survived  throughout  the  classical  period. 
The  F  was  altogether  lost  in  Attic  Greek,  and  contraction 
takes  place,  in  the  verb,  between  the  augment  and  tJie 
vowel  sound  which  was  originally  preceded  by  the 
digamma.  This  contraction  could  not  have  been  early, 
otherwise  we  should  have  found  not  ci-,  which  is 
the  contraction  e.g.  in  cIXxw  (^'f^felqom),  but  if-,  as  in 
^Sut*.  KoIXof  is  possibly  for  KoF-t-Xos,  cp.  Latin  cav-um. 
In  Latin  tiie  absolute  loss  of  y  is  rare,  but  lairina  = 
*kvDatrina\ 

313,  In  Greek  SavAot  'shaggy'  is  cited  as  an  ex- 
Lou  at  -a-  tn  ample  of  contraction  after  loss  of  -t-,  cp. 
°'^-  SocFvt.     But  this  is  doubtful 

3I4-     In  Latin  not  a  few  contractions  arise  from  the 

LcM  of  -t-  In  '•'^  °'  *  between  similar  vowels  j  hence  niMil 

'*""■  becomes  nil  (cp,  English  not  =  n&whit),  "tw- 

hemo  becomes  nimo,  *bi-him,u8 '  two  winters  old '  fnmus  etc. 

1  BragmftQD,  Ortmdr.  11.  S  487  (bnt  ep.  above,  g  179  n.). 
'  Sohweizer-Bidler,  Oramm.  d.  Lai.  Spraehe  (1888)  g  Bl. 


:oNs. 

tioDH  whiab  txe  generally  died  ■ 


ooepi  ( =  00  +  *  epi,  perfect  whose 
ptc.  is  aptut). 

idiui  (Doric) '  =  S-iiimi. 
copia  (  =  00  + op-  &otn  the  stem 
loand  in  op-em,  eta.). 


earlier  alphabet  was  spelt  with  E, 

3  OH  from  (D.  ai  and  no. 

o»io-  (9  300],  oontraots  into  u,  bnt 
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2.     Anaptyxis. 

315-  By  this  term  is  meant  the  development  of  a 
vowel  between  two  consonantB.  The  first  of  the  two 
consonants  is  generally  a  stop,  the  second  a  nasal  or 
liquid.  Anaptyxis  occurs  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
Latin  being  especially  frequent  between  c  Ankptnii  in 
and  /,  To  this  is  due  the  vowel  between  c  ^***"  *™"' 
and  /  in  such  words  as  saectUum,  periciUum,  poculum. 
But  it  has  been  recently  proved '  that  in  this  case  a  con- 
fusion has  arisen  between  -do-  the  Latin  development  of 
■th-  (g  196)  and  the  double  sufEx  -co-U>;  and  that  this 
confusion  belongs  to  the  classical  period,  for  in  Plautus 
•do-  which  represents  -th-  is  always  scanned  as  a  mono- 
tillable.  Apart  from  this  series  of  exam- 
ples, anaptyzis  in  Latin  appears  most  com-  ib^jn 
monly  in  foreign  words;  drachuma  (Spa- 
Xf*^),  AUumena  ("AAk^iJ")),  teckina  (rixyri),  mina  Oim), 
Patfieoka  (IlaTpwtX^Js),  Aetadapim  CA<ritX.prio's).  With 
r,  anaptyxis  occurs  in  several  genuine  Latin  words,  ager, 
eatw,  eaeerdos,  the  er  being  developed  out  .    ^ 

of  an  earlier  r  (§  147) ;  with  I,  apart  from  ?»""  »™ii  in 
the  sufiix  -do-  above,  the  most  common  in- 
stances are  the  suffix  -bio-  which  appears  as  -6u/i>- 
{sta-bulum  etc.),  and  occasional  variants  like  dmipulina 
and  extemptUo.  The  history  of  sunt,  sumus,  kttmus  and 
mlttp  is  not  clear'. 

2i6.  Many  of  the  Greek  instances  are  also  un- 
certain, it  being  possible  in  many  cases  Anapviia  in 
that  the  vowel  was  developed  before  the  """^ 

■  By  W.  M.  LindMj,  CUuiUal  Revitw  W.  p.  67. 
'  For  foithw  eumples  tee  Schweizer-Sidler,  Oramm,  d.  Lot. 
Sprache  g  17.    ntm  hat  probftbl;  ft  tbemfttio  Towel —  'i-o-m  {%  IGS). 


Anaptjiia  in 
reign      wordi 
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separate  life  of  Greek  began'.  Aa  examples  the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited.  With  K;  yaXa  beside  yXaKTo<t>aytK, 
dKtytivQt  beside  dkyuvot,  ^Kv$ov  beside  ^KBon;  with  p, 
^apayx^  (cit«d  &om  Hippon&x)  beside  ppiyx<n,  dpafivKai 
(quoted  by  Hesychius)  beside  appvKai.  The  examples 
with  nasals  are  less  certain.  I^Soft-o-t  is  supposed  by 
some  to  represent  an  original  "feptm-o-s;  a^cvot  'riches' 
has  for  its  adjective  o^vfws'. 

3.     Compensatory  lengthening  of  vowels. 

217.  The  loss  of  consonants  discussed  in  chapter 
xii.  is  often  accompanied  by  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel 
of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  -«-  and  -ou-  which  appear 
in  Oreek  under  these  circumstances  represent  not  a 
diphthong  but  an  e  and  ti  sound  respectively  (§  122). 

(a)    Lengthening  of  vowels  in  Greek. 

218.  a.    irS/ra  foT  vdrtra  (still  found  in  Cretan)  from 

Lenglhening   f™  earlier  •rOFTto,   ToXat  for  ToXav^,   nfLKt 

"^  ■■  for  TifMv-t.     In  the  last  instance,  although 

the  vowel  of  the  nominative  is  ->r  ( =  original  -a),  the 
vowel  of  the  accusative  plural  must  have  been  -a-,  as 
otherwise  we  must  have  had  *n/i.^  not  ti^s*.  imfA.^,  in 
other  dialects  o-roAAa  and  orf^,  shows  compensatory 
lengthening  for  the  loss  of  the  second  consonant,  which 
itself  came  probably  &om  an  earlier  -m  suffix  *crniX-vd. 
KiXot  in  Homer  has  the  lengthening,  because  it  repre- 

1  Brnemann  Or.  Or.'  J  29. 

*  For  faitbcc  eumplw  see  G.  Me;er  Gr.  Or.*  gj  M— 97. 
'  The  Qreek  role  on  this  point  was  th&t  a  voirel  before  k  luual 
or  a  liquid  or  j  or  u  followed  bj  >□  eiploiive  or  >  beoame  abort 

am). 
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sents  an  earUer  *hii\-(0'I.  In  this  case  Attic  has  no 
lengthening,  koXoV  Compare  with  this  aXXot  (=*aX- 
(o-t),  the  -XX-  of  which  was  apparently  later  since  Cyprian 
has  aVuK. 

aig.  <.  The  lengthening  arising  from  the  loss  of 
consonants  is  written  after  403  b.c.  aa  tw  Lengthening 
(Vci/ui  for  'hrtiura,  ifuiva  for  'tfitvcra',  '''■ 
raStim  for  •roflrn-o-i,  tU  for  *sems  (hut  StOTrinji  for 
*8€fi^-^mT7]s  g  188),  tU  for  iv^  (§  246).  The  cause  of  the 
lengthening  in  fuiiuv,  icpnWiDf  is  not  certain.  Attic 
fcfot  (Ionic  (ttvtK  is  used  in  Attic  poetry)  shows  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  F  in  the  combination  -vF-. 

aao.  o.  ^^owri  for  ^x'"*'''  (3  pi-  of  present)  and 
*txpvT-<ri  (dat.  pi.  of  participle),  txmMra  for  hmtOKmas 
'ix'yr^i  nmKTo.  for  •/locT^  (Doric  i'^'^,  '^*" 
l-novs  for  iTnravt.  '  Homeric  yDwo's,  Sovpo't  represent 
•yovf-ov,  *8opf-(w,  itoi)pos  =  *itopfo-s,  bnt  in  Attic  opoj 
'  boundary '  =  Corcyrean  fipf os ;  jSovXofiai  apparently  re- 
presents 'jSoX-vo-fuu  (cp.  g  140  i  b). 

Some  lengthenings,  oAi'varot,  ^jSoXoc,  ovvofM,  seem 
to  be  used  for  metrical  reasons  only. 

(i)    Lengthening  of  vowels  in  Latin. 

321.     Cicero  tells  us  that  -ns  and  -^f  always  made  a 
preceding  vowel  long.    Priscian  adds  that     i^tin  Taw«ii 
■gn-  had  the  same  effect,  but  his  statement  Jj^^'^J^n.^ 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  ««>ibin»iioi«. 
Romance  languages. 

232.  a.  kdldre  is  said  to  represent  an  older  *an- 
gla-re  from  the  root  of  animus,  qudlum  Lengthening 
'work  basket'  is  for  *qva8-UHny  scdla  for  ""*'■'"'■ 

'  For  frrtiXa,  <0««pii  bm  |  181. 
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*seant-ila  (§  188),  major  for  •wwtA-for,  eqaaa  for  earlier 
*eqwitts. 

223.  «.     v^'ea    for   veneica,    dna   for    A»if«ia', 
iH^ti^i^  aSneus  {=*otM-»-).     Hia  for  *t6x-la;  totiss 

oTLktint.  beside  farftCTw  etc  The  long  e  of  hominiB, 
pedes  etc  does  not  originate  in  this  way  but  Eimply 
follows  the  analogy  of  the  i-  stems,  avis  (=  *owvfi-«s)  etc. 

224.  0,    pOmerium  for  *pos-m6rium,  pmo  for  "po- 
Lg„grtieninK  *"<'  (cp.^»-sw»,  oldcT  p£>-8iOT),  cvw/ frequent 

ofUBno.  Jq  inscriptions  for  co/w«i  (g  127  n.  1),  cot- 
cere,  eqtws  for  *equSns. 

225.  t.  e2t(fuco,  dilabor,  dimitto  etc  with  loss  of  « 
oiLMiix,         (q).    dir-imo  =  *di3-emo    'take    asunder'), 

■DdorutiniL        326.    u.    jumenfum  \sa.tjugum. 

4.  Short«niDg  of  vowela. 
227.  Iq  both  Qreek  and  Latin  a  long  vowel  before 
i,  0,  a  liquid  or  a  nasal  followed  by  a  stop^ionsonant  is 
shortened,  olicotf,  Lat.  incis  for  Indo-G.  *w7utots  (§181,3), 
Z<w,  Lat.  dies,  etc.  (g  181,  4— G) ;  Av^e-«-  from  Xv^ 
in  stem  of  participle  of  Gk.  1st  Aorist  Passive,  Lat 
am^nt-  dodnt-  etc  ;  Ace.  pL  of  -d  stems  originally 
ri^uuv  (§  218),  Lat.  'eqttdns,  whence  later  ri/ia;,  equas. 
In  Greek,  ifiipanTai  of  the  Subjunctive  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  the  otha* 
forms  which  are  long. 

Both  languages  tend  to  shorten  a  long  vowel  before 
a  following  rowel  which  is  of  different  quality*.  vt-A' 
(gen.  pi.  of  vavs)  for  *vr]FiM;  Lat  ple-o,  fn-t  etc  In 
Ionic  and  Attic  Greek,  when  a  long  vowel  was  followed 

■  Stolz,  Lat.  Or*  p.  802. 

*  Voweli  of  the  «ftme  quality  oontraet. 
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by  a  short  vowel,  a  curious  metathesis  of  quantity  took 
place :  ^arnXMon  for  Homeric  /SoffiX^w  etc.  The  stress 
ftcceat  of  Latin  led  to  maliy  other  shortenings,  as  in 
final  -o  of  verbs  etc.  (cp.  {  374). 

5.     Loss  of  a  syllable. 

228.  (i)  Syncope  which  is  the  loss  of  a  vowel  between 
two  consonantA  does  not  occur  in  Greek, 
the  nature  of  the  Qreek  accent  (§  266)  not'pov*  on]?  m 
affecting  the  length  of  the  syllables  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  stress  accent  of  Latin  did.  A  stress 
accent  tends  always  to  weaken  those  syllablee  of  tiie 
word  on  which  it  does  not  fall ;  consequently  there  are 
many  examples  of  the  loss  of  a  syllable  in  Latin.  The 
most  common  are  purge  beside  pur-i-go,  pergo  for  *p»r- 
rego,  cp.  per-rexi,  turgo  for  'sub-rego,  cp-  sar-rext, 
Burpui  for  sun^pui,  reppuli,  rettuli,  etc.  for  re-p^mli, 
re-tetuli,  etc.,  caldaa,  vendere  beside  venuTndare,  quin- 
decim,  vir  for  *viroe,  ager,  and  many  others '. 

(ii)  A  similar  loss  of  a  syllable  is  produced  in  both 
languages  by  another  cause.  When  two 
^Ilables  follow  one  another  which  have  two  itmUu- in- 
exactly the  same  consonants,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  most  languages  to  drop  one  of  them.  Hence 
we  find  in  Greek  dji^ofKm  for  *afujn^optm  (cp.  dfix^- 
KVTcAAov),  ij/iiSt^vov  for  Tifu-iiiStft-voy,  HfXotvi^i^  for 
KcXouw-vt^i^ ;  in  Latin  stipendium  for  *8tipi-pendio-m, 
volunlariua  for  'voluntat-arius.  mitrix  for  nutri-trix 
etc.  voluntariut  and  nutrix  are  obviously  derivatives 
from  the  stems  found  in  voluntas  and  nutri-o  respec- 
tively, not  of  a  non-existent  volunt-  and  nu-. 

'  For  a  long  lift,  not,  however,  all  of  the  ume  iiBtnre,  iw 
Bohweuer.Sidler,  Or.  d.  Lat.  Sjractu  g  46  S. 
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6.     Prothesis. 


229.  This  is  a  purely  Greek  peculiarity ;  no  certun 

instances  are  known  in  Latin.  Prothesb  is 
cm    only   in  the  appearance  of  a  vowel  in  front  of  the 

sound  which  we  know,  from  comparison 
witb  other  languages,  to  have  been  originally  the  initial 
wid  ody  beftire  Bound  of  the  woid.  The  consonante  gener- 
•xitMin  nundi.  ^y  preceded  by  such  vowels  are  p.  A,  fi,  f ; 
the  vowels  which  precede  these  consonants  are  a,  t, 
and  o.  Some  groups  of  consonants  "t-,  x^-  and  o-fr,  are 
preceded  by  t. 

230.  a.  Prothesiaof  a:  d-ptMJvnu;  a-\fi^(cp.  Xiira); 
a-/iaXo'i,  a-itfikm  (cp.  fAoXoKm,  (5Xof  =  B»f-),  i-nufi-w  (Lat. 
miff-rd-re),  a-ztc^y-u  (cp-  Lat.  mtUg-^-o);  a^Kra  (dia- 
lectic form  of  Fipinj). 

331.  b.  Prothesis  of  * :  l-pi^ia,  t-ptiy-o-tau.  (cp,  Lat. 
ruc-ta-re),  t-pv$p6-t  (Lat  ruber),  iXaxyt  (Lat.  Ufvis),  i-Xxi- 
0tpa-i  (Lat.  liher);  no  certain  example  of  prothetic  < 
before  /*-;  c-vpu-s;  tSkijpa  (Homeric  =  *i-fXi)pa,  Lat.  Ivra 
'reins');  l-thva  (root  ^(S-),  i-tUooi  (DoticFdatn),  i-ifxrn 
'dew.' 

23a.  c.  Prothesis  of  0:  a-pvtma  (root  pv«-);  iJ-Aiy. 
o-^  o-kur-Oavio  (cp.  Xitos,  Xuro-tk);  o-fU;(<ta  (§  138);  o- 
0€Xos  (§  239);  no  example  of  prothetic  o  before  F,  nnlesa 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  Cretan  town  'Oa^. 

233.  d.  Prothesis  of  i:  l-x^  (original  form  un- 
certain ;  cp.  i-}($K  alongside  of  x^) ;  <-'"^«  (alongside  of 
KTiSci;  'weasel-skin  helmet'  in  Homer);  '-o-tfi  'be.' 

234.  The  causes  of  prothesia  are  by  no  means 
PonibieimaiM  Certain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  more 

oTprothniii      ^^  ^j^^  cause  has  been  at  work,     p  repre- 
senting original  r  is  atrrex  found  at  the  beginning  of 
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a  word  in  Greek ;  where  ^  begins  a  word  it  represente 
original  w-  or  gr-  as  in  ptyot  (§  203)  and  dionii^o^p^ 
pda.  Original  initial  r  is  always  preceded  '>'""=i^"mi 
in  Greek  by  one  or  other  of  .these  prothetic  vowels. 
This  seema  to  indicate  a  difficulty  which  the  Greeks 
felt  in  pronouncing  r;  cp.  French  eqmt  for  Latin  ^t- 
ritua  (§  249  «■).  But  why  should  the  vowel  vary  ?  Why 
should  we  not  have  uniformly  a,  or  t,  or  o  instead  of  all 
three  ?  G.  Meyer  suggests  that  the  nature  of  this  vowel 
was  generally  determined  by  the  character  of  the  vowel 
in  the  next  syllable,  thus  introducing  a  principle  some- 
what of  the  same  sort  as  the  law  of  vowel  harmony  in 
the  Turanian  languages  (§  34),  a  principle  which  has 
been  more  prominently  brought  forward  recently'.  But 
we  must  search  for  further  causes,  for  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  Greek  found  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
X  and  n  as  weU  as  p  and  F.  It  is  notice-  n>Mi>  uid  li- 
able that  p,  A.  and  ^  are  sounds  which  ap-  Sd"k 
pear  as  both  sonants  and  consonants ;  con- 
sequently it  is  possible  that  after  a  preceding  consonant 
they  were  pronounced  as  rr-,  II-,  tpm-  respectively, 
whence  would  come  ap-,  aX-,  and  o/i-,  ,n™g  diTUion 
There  are  other  possibilities — the  wrong  °"°'^ 
division  of  words  (§  238),  the  existence  of  prefixed 
particles  {§  239)  as  in  i^Xiyui  which  has  been  expUined 
as  *n-lego',  and  disyllabic  roots. 

7.     The  phonetics  of  the  sentence. 
335.     In  the  making  of  a  sentence  the  individual 
words  pronounced  during  a  breath  are  not     iHtteraiioeim- 
kept  carefully  separate,  as  they  appear  in  ^^S™   mittm 
writing,  but  are  run  into  one  another,  the  'p*'^ 

■  B;  JobknneB  Schmidt,  KZ.  82,  p.  S21  S. 

■  By  E.  It.  Wharton  {Some  Qrak  Eti/mologie;  p.  4). 
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final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word  being  asaimilated 
to  the  first  of  the  following  word,  and  vowels  contracting 
or  disappearing,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
word.  Hence  in  Sanskrit,  the  langna^  of  the  most 
acute  grammarians  the  vorld  has  ever  seen,  we  some- 
times find  a  series  of  words  mo  into  one  whole 
which  ends  only  with  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  with 
BnunpUi  of  ^"^^  "ther  natural  break.  The  form  in 
thudisennoi  ^Jijcii  ^e  write  the  words  of  our  own  Un- 
gnage  or  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  that  which  the  words 
would  have  when  no  other  sound  followed.  Thus  we 
write  Tov  XAyov,  but  what  the  Greek  said,  and  what  he 
not  unfrequently  wrote,  was  nkkoyov :  the  variations  in 
Latin  haud,  haut,  hau,  point  to  assimUations  of  the 
same  nature,  and,  though  in  English  we  write  at  ail,  we 
actually  combine  the  sounds  of  these  two  words  exactly 
as  we  do  in  a  tall  man. 

236.  Among  the  consequences  we  may  deduce  from 
Ooiueqi«<iD«  these  facts  are  the  following ;  (a)  words  are 

^  "^tfel  l*ely  *o  ^  wrongly  divided,  thus  giving 
Nntenoe.  j^gg  (^  jjg^  forms ;  (b)  final  and  initial  con- 

sonants will  be  assimilated  and  one  or  other  may  dis- 
appear, thus  a^^ain  giving  rise  to  new  fonns ;  (c)  final 
vowels  may  either  disa|^>ear  or  become  consonantal 
before  the  initial  vowel  of  a  (bltowing  word,  and,  if  the 
consonantal  form  of  the  vowel  affects  the  previous  con- 
sonant, may  give  rise  to  new  forms ;  {d)  if  the  forms 
originated  in  these  three  ways  continue  to  subsist  side 
by  side,  they  may  be  specialised  in  different  usages,  and 
may  no  longer  be  felt  as  at  all  connected,  or  one  dialect 
may  keep  one  of  the  forms  and  another  another. 

237.  (a)    This  generally  arises  irom  the  similarity 
of  the  case  ending  of  the  article  or  some  such  word 
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to  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  which  ia  affected.    Thus 

in  Greek  T««-OT€yas  is  divided  rat  reyas  and      Worfumng. 

hence  a  byeform  arises  riyot,  t«)tJ  and  the  "^  ■"*"***■ 
verb  riyw  by  the  side  of  the  older  trriytK,  o-wyi;,  ariyw'. 
So  also  TO^  funpow,  Ttnn  fxtpSaXicmt,  etc.  lead  to  Tout 
cr/iurpouE,  Tout  irficpSaXcovf  and  ultimately  to  a  complete 
set  of  forms  with  initial «,  which  had  been  lost  earlier  by 
a  general  Greek  law  (§  202).  The  pronoun  6  itira  '  a 
certain  one '  is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong  division  of  58* 
+  another  pronominal  element*.  If  any  further  change 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  an  initial  combination  of 
consonants,  the  byeform  may  be  widely  separated  &om 
its  parent.  If  we  could  be  certain  of  the  identification, 
a  good  example  of  such  difference  would  be  found 
in  ptyoi  =  *srlgos,  whence  in  Latin  both  frlgus  (§  203) 
and  rigor'. 

238.  This  wrong  division  of  words  is  probably  one 
of  the  origins  of  prothesis.     Thus  ofiApy- 

w/ti  by  the  side  of  napywiit  probably  arises 

from  a  wrong  division  of  aTco-impyi'viu,  and  the  same  may 

be  true  of  o-piWu  and  o-kurSdvai, 

239.  The  cognate  words  w-^fAJu  and  o^ttXw,  oiptXot 
aeem  to  owe  their  initial  0  and  its  two  i^;^^  ^j 
forms  to  a  somewhat  different  cause.     In    *♦•'*"■ 

t^e  prehistoric  period  of  Greek  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  preposition  •«  (=Skt.  d)  meaning  'round  about.' 
This  still  survives  in  lOKtavot,  originally  a  participle  from 

■  Thia  iutercbMiee  goes  bock  to  Iiido-Q.  times,  the  0«niiBiiia 
Ikugn&gea  (Eng.  (hatch)  sliowiiig  a,  form  withoat  >-,  for  initial  tt- 
woold  remain  unchanged  (§  103  i). 

'  BKonuk  StudUn  1.  p.  46,  Sohnsen  KZ.  81,  p.  475  ft.  Bnt 
oompiure  Persson  /.  F.  u.  p.  328  B. 

*  80  Pedersen  I.F.  It.  p.  S2s  n. 

G.  P.  12 
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the  same  root  as  Kci-fuu  and  indicating  the  river  '  lying 
round'  the  world*.  The  stem  of  w^^cXcw  etc.  is  ap- 
parently the  same  as  that  in  Skt.  phaJrOrm  '  fruit,  gain.' 
If  *o>  could  be  used  with  the  same  meaning  of  greatness 
as  Tr€pl  in  Tr€pUkvT09  etc.  it  is  not  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  (o^cXcco.  When  the  old  preposition  died  out, 
a  confusion  arose  with  the  augmented  a>  forms  of  the 
imperfect  and  aorist.  Hence  in  ot^ciXco  the  present  was 
written  with  o  by  mistake  for  to,  and  oi^cXoc  followed  its 
verb*.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  a  still  further  stage 
is  to  be  seen  in  cpc^oi  as  compared  with  its  substantives 
6pofl}iy:,  6po4>rj,  the  verb  changing  its  initial  o  to  c  parallel 
to  the  regular  change  of  its  root  vowel. 

240.  The  number  of  such  wrongly  divided  words  in 

English  is  considerable;  as  examples  may 
vided  words  in  be  citcd  aproTi  akin  to  napery  originating 
°*  in  the  wrong  division  an  apron  instead  of 

a  napron,  an  orange  for  a  norange,  a  nickname  for  an 
eke  name,  a  newt  with  the  byeform  an  eft  *the  water 
beast '  from  the  root  of  Lat.  aqua,  the  n  in  the  last  two 
cases  being  added  to  the  original  word,  whereas  in  the 
first  two  cases  the  n  which  originally  began  the  word  has 
been  lost*. 

241.  (b)    The  loss  of  final  consonants  is  probably 
mostly  due  to  assimilation.     To  this  may  be  attributed 

>  See  V.  Fierlinger,  KZ,  27  p.  477  flf. 

«  Moulton,  A.J.P,  VIII.  p.  209. 

'  In  the  Keltic  languages  this  has  resulted  rather  in  the  ohange 
of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second  than  of  the  final  consonant 
of  the  first  word.  The  speakers  of  the  old  Qaulish  language,  when 
they  adopted  Latin  as  their  speech,  kept  the  old  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation, a  pronnnciation  stiU  traceable  in  the  carious  'sentence 
phonetics'  of  French,  cp.  t7  a  with  a-t-ilf  and  the  pronunciation 
of  avez'vous  f  with  that  of  the  same  words  in  votu  avex. 
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the  total  loss  of  final  stops  in  Greek.  Double  conso- 
nante  arisiDg  by  assimilation  at  the  end  of  a  AuimiiaHan 
word  were  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  clause  '"»*»•«>«««»■ 
or  sentence  to  a  simple  sound;  hence  i'co'-tts,  nmi-tas 
with  final  -«,  -g  for  -<rt,  -ss  by  assimilation  from  -re,  -ts 
the  origimil  stem  being  *ne^tat-.  The  ■A,i_._-j 
» ttftiXxwrriKov,  whether  at  the  end  of  a  verb 
form  as  iifttpt-*,  or  of  a  noun  form  like  (rTrouri-f,  was  not 
originally  merely  an  arbitrary  means  of  avoiding  hiatus, 
but  was  extended  from  cases  where  it  had  originally  a 
meaning  and  syntactical  value  to  other  cases  where  it 
had  not.  Parallel  to  this  is  the  confusion  of  (if  and  on 
in  Shakspearian  English '  and  in  modern  dialects.  The 
unaccented  fonn  of  both  prepositions  became  simply  a 
neutral  vowel  sound  written  o'  (cp.  a-bed  where  a  is  the 
unaccented  form  of  the  older  an  =  on,  aad  a,  an  the 
articles,  really  unaccented  forms  of  ane,  one).  Hence  on 
came  to  be  used  for  qf  and  vice  versa.  In  the  modem 
Northumberland  dialect  on  has,  in  consequence,  developed 
lai^y  at  the  expense  of  of. 

343.    The  frequent  loss  of  final  s  after  a  short 
syllable  in  early  and   popular  Latin  was     j,^^  ^  g^y , 
owing  to  a  weak  pronunciation  of  the  s  and  ""  ^**'''- 
partly,  perhaps,  also  to  assimilation.    But  to  the  Roman  « 
writers  it  was  merely  a  metrical  device  and  the  elision 
occurs  before  all  consonants  with  equal  impartiality. 

343.  (c)  The  contraction  of  a  final  vowel  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  following  word  has  ^^ 
already  been  discussed.  The  loss  of  a  final 
vowel  before  a  succeeding  initial  vowel  leads  in  Greek 
to  various  dialectic  forms  of  the  prepositions  dv,  aV,  xar 
etc.,  which  were  then  used  before  consonants  and  some- 
■  Abbott,  Shaktpearittn  Grammar  %  182. 

12—2 
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timeB  assimilated,  as  is  the  case  nitb  kat  before  ir  to  r 
— itaa-  viiiov  (Homer),  before  p  to  0 — Kafifiaki  (Homer), 
and  so  od  '. 

344.     In  Latin  et  represents  the  same  original  as 

UHn  X,  ae,  ^^  *^'  ^7  ^^^  regular  change  of  final  1  in 
"'*"■  Latin  to  e  {§  165)  became  *ete  and  the  final 

e  was  dropped  before  a  following  vowel  as  in  animal, 
cakar  etc.  which  are  neuter  i-stema  So  also  ae  is 
merely  a  byeform  of  at-qtie  (itself  only  ad + que  'and 
besides '),  the  e-  sound  being  lost  by  a  kind  of  syncope 
(§  228  i)  before  a  following  consonant  and  t  being  assimi- 
lated to  c  (qu)  exactly  as  in  siccus  fitim  *sit-co-s'.  In  the 
popular  pronunciation  which  we  find  in  Plautus  this 
dropping  of  final  e  was  earned  much  further,  as  we 
learn  ^m  the  scansion,  than  the  representation  of  the 
language  in  writing  shows. 

245.     The  peculiar  scansion  of  Homer  is  also  in  a 

Souuion  of  huge  measure  due  to  the  change  of  the 
to^'^.'ta  second  part  of  a  diphthong  into  a  conso- 
Homer.  uant  beginning  the  next  syllable,  the  so- 

nant part  of  the  diphthong  being  then  treated  as  short ; 
in  other  words  -tu  a-  (see  §  83)  is  now  scanned  as  -a  la- . 
Hence,  in  the  line  aUv  apantvui'  xai  iirtipoxov  ifi/uyai 
^oXAwv,  the  latter  part  is  to  be  scanned  k£  iyirtipo)fov 
IfifLtva  toXAuv.  In  cases  of  erases  like  niri,  k^to  the 
grammars  lay  down  the  rule  that  9  ia  to  be  written  only 
when  ( is  part  of  the  second  element  in  the  combination. 
This  rule  finds  an  explanation  in  this  principle ;  iu  laa-i 
I  disappears  as  it  does  in  a-oiS  for  irouu  and  oroo  for  older 
oTouj,  while  in  «$to  the  <■  of  tlra  still  survives. 

"  G.  Meyer  Or.  Gr.»  §  309. 

*  SkntBcb,  FoTKhungen  z.  Lot.  Oramm.  p.  63. 
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246.  (d)  A  good  example  of  the  double  forms 
produced  wheu  a  final  vowel  becomes  con-  ,^  ,^ 
sonantal  is  seen  in  wpo's.  This  is  the  form  '>"■ 
which  rpoTi  takes  before  a  following  vowel.  Thus  the 
primitive  Greek  forms  would  have  been  •a-pori-St&uri  but 
*jrparii€8iB(M  whence  *itpoavtS<aK€,  This  when  isolated 
was  writteD  n-pot  and  remained  the  only  form  in  Attic 
Greek,  although  vpori  survived  and  Tpos  disappeared  in 
other  dialects. 

247.  The  t  in  forms  like  ii  (=*«-i),  *h  (=*fo-s), 
X"/"-*  ©tc  is  of  uncertain  origin.    As  iropoc  , 
(gen.)  irapa  (instr.)  mpC  (loc.),  wapai  (dat.), 

eeem  to  belong  to  one  noun  paradigm,  it  is  possible  that 
•s  in  iK-t  is  the  weak  form  of  the  genitive  suffix,  tk  and 
iy  have  been  specialised  in  Attic  in  different  senses.  In 
some  dialects,  however,  tv  is  the  only  form,  governing 
alike  dative  and  accusative  just  as  Lat.  in  governs  the 
ablative  and  accusative. 

248.  The  forms  once  ending  in  -vt  which  show  com- 
pensatory lengthening  of  the  vowel  are  aanini  at 
only  one  of  two  seta  of  forms  which  existed  *«i>i6t™J' 
as  the  effect  of  the  following  word  upon  the  previous 
one.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  before  a  following 
vowel  the  forms  with  long  vowel  were  developed — ri/ti*, 
fit  (''"-s),  Btovi;  before  a  following  consonant  the  vowel 
showed  no  lengthening  although  the  -v-  was  dropped  as 
before — ri/tas,  fs,  S«o's.  So  too  Sctr-n-or^s  'house  lord' 
for  *Sf/*t-iroTi}c,  where  'Stfu  is  a  genitive  of  an  old  stem 
from  the  same  root  as  SoV-o-«  and  Sifiroi.  This  accounts 
for  the  variants  tls  and  U  and  for  the  short  forms  of  the 
accusative  plural  which  are  sometimes  found  in  poetry ; 
cp.  Hesiod,  Works  and  days  G75  nal  j(*ijuav'  iiriovro, 
NvTOio  T«  Stifos  aiJTw:  Shield  302  rot  S"  uKviroSac  )ija.yoi 
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iptvy.  These  short  fonns,  however,  have  generally  been 
overpowered  hy  those  which  show  the  compensatory 
lengthening. 

xiv.     Accent 

349.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Pitch  ind  original  Indo-Gennanic  language  there 
itreu  »ooent.  ^g^g  j^j,  kinds  of  Accent— pitch  accent 
and  stress  accent  (^  92 — 3).  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  effects  produced  by  these  accents  were  of  different 
kinds.  The  effect  of  pitch  accent  would  be  to  influence 
the  nature  of  a  sound,  a  high-pitched  sound  naturally 
going  with  the  high  pitch  accent  and  conversely.  The 
main  effect  of  stress  accent  is  that  it  emphasizes  one 
syllable  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours;  the  syllables 
before  and  after  are  likely  either  to  lose  their  separate 
existence  altogether  or  to  have  their  vowel  reduced  to  a 
neutral  sound.  This  happened  extensively  in  Latin,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  Romance  languages  irom 
Latin.  In  Latin  compounds,  in  instances  where  there 
was  no  counteracting  cause,  the  a,  e,  or  o  sound  of  the 
simple  word  was  reduced  to  the  neutral  t  or  u  sound 
(§272);  compare  dftwVio,  !HSM/to  with  ga/io ;  adimo,  pro- 
tinus  with  emo  and  teitus ;  ilico  ( -  *tn  slaco),  sedulut 
(formed  from  se  doh  '  without  guile ')  with  locus  and 
dolus.  In  the  late  Latin,  from  which  the  Romance 
languages  sprang,  the  stress  accent  was  stionger  appa- 
rently than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  period;  hence,  in 
cases  where  no  other  law  crossed  its  effect,  the  loss  of 
unaccented  syllables  preceding  or  following  the  syllable 
which  had  the  main  stress.  Thus  the  Italian  Rimini, 
ttoria  are  the  representatives  of  the  I^tin  Ariminum, 
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hiatoriam  ;  the  French  Gilles,  frh-e,  aimable,  esprit'  of 
the  Latin  Egilius  (a  byeform  of  Egidiua,  Cic,  De  Orat. 
II.  68),  fratrem  (§  93),  amabihm,  spiritum. 

350.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  (1)  the  remains  of 
the  original   Indo-Gennanic  accent  which  __ 

are  still  found  in  the  hiatory  of  the  indivi-  ?!  J^*;^^ 
dual  languages  and  (2)  the  changes  in  the 
original  system  of  accentuation  which  took  place  in  the 
separate  history  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

1.     The  Indo-Oermanic  Accent.     Ablaut. 

351.  The  most  important  relic  of  the  original  ac- 
centuation and  the  only  one  which  requires  vmrei  Kmdb- 
consideration  here  is  the  vowel  gradation  or  ''™- 
ablaut,  which  the  majority  of  philologists  still  attribute 
to  the  influence  of  pitch  accent*.  It  is  contended  that 
there  was  a  change  of  vowel  according  to  the  position  of 
the  highest  pitch,  for  example  e  interchanges  intemhuige 
with  0,  e  as  a  higher  pitched  vowel  appear-  "^ '  "^  '• 
ing  in  the  syllable  with  the  chief  accent,  o  in  the  syllable 
which  had  not  the  chief  accent.  Thus  we  have  rightly 
i^^fD  but  ifiopi.  Analogy  uf  all  kinds  has,  however,  ob- 
literated a  large  part  of  the  system,  if  this  aOMtad  b/ 
theory  be  correct.  Thus  yhtn  is  right  but  An«iogr, 
yovvi  is  wrong,  and  so  alao  is  o8o'i  which  ought  to  be 
*•>£«.  This  confusion  no  doubt  can  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  change  of  position  in  the  accent  of  the 
oblique  cases  and  a  consequent  change  of  vowel,  this 

I  The  initial  «  is  proUietia,  originating  in  the  diffioulty  whioh 
the  speakers  of  lBt«  LatJu  [onnd  in  pFonooDcIng  initial  ■-  followed 
b;  another  ooiuonant;  henoe  late  Latin  UpirUvt  (op.  g  234). 

*  See  9  92. 
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new  vowel  being  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the 
nominative  from  the  oblique  cases,  or  on  the  other  hand 
being  expelled  from  its  rightful  position  by  the  vowel  of 
the  nominative. 

252.  There  are  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
„     ,     .       theories  of  ablaut,  six  series  of  vowel  changes 

Vowel  senee,  j.       .     .1.       •  1         -        -       - 

corresponding  to  the  six  vowels  a,  a,  e,  e,  0, 0, 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  similar  variations  between  t 
and  I,  u  and  u,  although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  of 
changes  below,  i  and  u  in  the  other  series  figure  only  as 
the  consonant  part  of  diphthongs,  except  in  the  weakest 
grade  of  all  where  they  appear  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  sonant  nasals  and  liquids;  W^w  :  iri^-wv  ::  vcuro/ioi 

(fr.  ircurxw  and  =  *irci^-<rofiai,  cp.  §  188) :  vaB-wy  (=  iriiB- 

wv).    But  when  we  examine  the  earliest  relics  of  the 

Indo-Grermanic  languages  we  find  that  in  some  of  tJiem, 

such  as  Latin,  the  system  of  vowel  gradation  has  been 

nearly  obliterated,  while  in  others,  such  as 

not  equaUy  con-   ^       ,      .      .  ,  ,  , 

ipicuous  in  all  Greek,  it  IS  to  a  large  extent  preserved. 
Even  in  Greek,  however,  only  one  senes  is 
found  to  any  very  large  extent,  viz.  that  which  is  named 
from  its  vowels  the  e :  0  series.  Of  this  series  there  are 
very  many  examples  in  Greek,  and  even  in  Latin  a  few 
have  been  preserved. 

253.  The  «-grade  of  such  roots  is  generally  taken  in 
Typical  form  rcccnt  books  as  the  typical  form ;    older 

ofpooto.  books  followed  the  fashion  of  the  Indian 

grammarians  and  gave  the  forms  in  their  weak  grade  in 
most  cases.  Thus  the  root  of  TpcV-w,  Tpdir-o-s,  would 
now  be  given  as  rpcir-  representing  exactly  an  original 
*trep' ;  the  root  of  irtLB-io^  ircWot^-a,  i-TnO-ov  as  *w€iO-,  not 
as  viO-^  representing  an  original  *bkeidA'  (cp.  §  102)  not 
*bhid/i-.    The  form  in  0  is  generally  called  the  ablaut  or 
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variant'  form,  while  the  forms  in  t, «,  /,  r,  ^,  ^,  or  ¥rith* 
out  a  sonant  at  all,  are  described  as  the  weak  grada 
But  it  is  really  inaccurate  to  say  that  TroiB-  and  irovO- 
(in  ire-vovOa)  are  the  deflected  forms  respectively  of  irtiS- 
and  vtvO'y  for  such  a  statement  implies  that  rrtiO-  and 
irtyO-  were  in  existence  before  rroiO-  and  rrovO-,  and  of 
this  there  is  no  proof.  Accent  changes  accompany 
vowel  changes  from  the  earliest  period  that  we  can  reach 
in  the  history  of  Indo-Germanic  sounds ;  as  already 
mentioned  the  principal  pitch  accent  on  a  syllable  was 
accompanied,  it  seems,  by  an  ^-vowel;  the  absence  of 
such  accent  by  an  o-vowel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  the  principal  stress  the  reauit  of 
ac^^nt  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
the  syllable  in  its  lowest  pronounceable  form  iriO-  irnS-, 
or,  if  it  was  possible,  by  the  total  absence  of  the  sonant ; 

cp.  wa-Tcp-a,  Tra-rpa-fTi  (=  *p9'tT-8%)^f  ira-rp-o^, 

254.    The  levelling  which  has  taken  place  in  Latin 
in  the  noun  forms  has  been  already  men-     ,     „, 

i/«       \        T  li^jt^y  *  »  Leveliini?     of 

tioned  (§  48).  Instead  of  *da'tOT,  ^da-tr-es  Towei  gndes  in 
(later  -««),  *da't^r-i  we  find  datoTy  datoris, 
datore  the  strong  form  being  carried  through  all  the 
cases;  on  the  other  hand  pater  has  weak  forms  in 
every  case  except  the  nominative  singular,  caro^  camis 
represent  the  normal  declension  but  we  have  no  cart- 

1  I  prefer  this  to  the  term  deflected  used  to  translate  flichi  in 
the  English  translation  by  Mr  Elliott  of  Victor  Henry's  excellent 
PricU  de  la  Orammaire  compar6e  du  Grec  et  du  Latin^  because  I 
wish  to  avoid  suggesting  that  the  o  forms  are  in  any  way  less 
original  than  the  e  forms. 

'  The  accent  here,  whatever  its  original  position,  could  not 
have  been  on  the  -tr-  syllable,  for  an  accented  sonant  liquid  or 
nasal,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §  157  note  2,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 
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nem  (=  *cdr(mem),  no  carine  (=  *careni) ;  these  have  been 
replaced  by  camem  and  came.  So  even  in 
Greek   although   #cv-o>v,  kv-v-6^  is  regular, 

there  is  no  ^Kvova  for  the  accusative  singular  and  no 

*icvaai  for  the  dative  (locative)  plural.   The  weakest  form 

has  taken  their  places. 

255.  This   analogical   levelling   appears   to   some 
„    . ,         extent  in  all  languages;  there  is  a  further 

Speciftl  cause  ,  ,    °   ^ 

of  feTeiimg  in  reasou  in  Latin  for  the  disappearance  of 

the  original  ablaut,  viz.  the  tendency  to 

change  its  diphthongs  to  simple  sounds  and  to  reduce 

to  the  neutral  vowel  all  vowels  unaccented  under  its 

later  system  of  accentuation  (§  272). 

256.  In  the  short  vowel  series  a  number  of  forms 

are  found  with  a  long  vowel.  The  relation  of 
in    the    ahort  thcse  forms  to  the  others  is  not  yet  satis- 

vowd  Beriee* 

factorily  cleared  up,  and  indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years  on  this  whole 
problem,  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  scarcely  a 
single  statement  made  on  the  subject  can  be  said  to 
have  met  ¥rith  universal  acceptance  (cp.  note  afber  §  265). 

257.  In  the  following  six  series  it  is  to  be  observed 
Vowel  series  ^^  ^  ^^^^  <^^^^  ^^  single  language  has 

pietJta^anyiUua-  retained  representatives  of  all  the  vowel 
***^®-  grades;    sometimes    one    language    shews 

forms  which  have  been  lost  in  others,  but  in  many 
instances  a  complete  set  of  forms  cannot  be  obtained 
even  from  the  whole  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

258.  A.    The  e  :  0  series. 

This,  by  far  the  most  important  series,  is  found  not 

Forms  of  the  merely  in  the  simple  form  e  :  0  with  the 

0 : 0  senes.         corresponding  weak  grades,  but  also  in  cases 
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where  the  vowel  is  combined  with  %  u,  sonant  nasals 
and  sonant  liquids.     The  relation  of  long  forms  like 

wa-nyp,  ^pi/v,  ev-ira-Twp,  cv-^pcov,  homo,  wovs,  pes,  etc.,  to 
the  shorter  forms  ira-rc/xi,  ^pcK-a,  cu-wa-rop-a,  cu-^pov-a, 

hominem,  wo8-a,  ped-em,  etc.  is  not  clear  :  (see,  however, 
note  after  §  265).  The  weak  grade  appears  in  two  forms 
according  as  some  slight  vowel-sound  remains  (^-grade) 
or  the  e :  o  vowel  entirely  disappears  (the  ne7-grade). 
The  remaining  i,  u,  nasals  and  liquids  might  be  sonant 
or  consonant  according  as  a  consonant  or  a  vowel 
followed  them.  Hence  the  complete  table  of  this  series 
(excluding  the  long  forms)  in  the  original  language  must 
have  been  as  follows  ^ 


Strong  Grade 

Weak  Grade 

(i)      6     :  0 

9  :  nil 

(ii)     «    :  oi 

• 

1 

(iii)     6u  :  08 

n 

(iv)     6m  :  om 

m 

(v)      6n  :  on 

n 

(vi)     ^r    :  or 

r 

(vii)    61    :  ol 

1 

In  the  individual  languages  these  sounds  followed 
the  course  of  development  which  has  been  already*  ex- 
plained in  each  case. 


259,  (i)    e    :    0 

9 

:  nil. 

v4S'a  :  r^d-a 

M'Pd-a 

ped-e  :  tri-pad-inm 

i^ 

r^i(=»«-2d.5§143) 

sed-e-o  :  Bol-iam  (l=d 

(sido 

(nidus  ( =  *ni-zd-os) 

§134) 

^  Possibly  under  9  we  ooght 

to  add, 

9%  found  in  BtinMv  for 

*0flu/xeK  {=z*dh9}')t  ?tf,  9m  etc.    In 

the  case  of  the  sonant  nasals 

and  liquids  it  would  be  impossib] 

le  to  distinguish  9m,  9n,  9r,  9I 

from  ipm,  yn,  yr,  g. 
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Strong  Grade 

Weak  Grade 

Bit         :  set 

nest 

(Goth,  iatyan 

like^op^) 

(u)    ex      :     oji 

• 
1. 

T€l$'W  :  wi'WOiS-a 

(T«r.r<Jf  (= Vi^-Ti-t  §  193) 

0. 

L.      feid-o  :  foed-ns 

fid-es 

ftld-o-fuu    :    poiSa 

fid-ecy 

—         :    vld-i  (§  176) 

vid-ere 

0. 

B.           —         :    wat(Iwot) 

wit-an 

(lii)  eu         :    ov 

U. 

7etJ-«         :      — 

— 

—          :     — 

guB-tare 

0. 

E.      oeosan       :    oeaa 

ge-coren 

(ehooBe)    :    (chose) 

(chosen) 

re^O-o-fjuu           — 

xOir-rit  (ss*nJtf-rif  §  192) 

0. 

E.      beod-an        :    bead 

bad-on  (1  pi.  pft.) 

(iv)    em              :    om 

m(ip). 

ivifi-os 

nem-uB 

emo  (=:*{po§  161) 

0.  E.      nim-an  (§  10)    :    oam 

ge-ntim*en  (=*fi^pm-) 

•       eff  (=•««»-«§  166)  idfi-S'S 

W.Taf(=:».5^) 

sem-per                 :    — 

sim-plez 

—                       :  same 

some 

(v)    en      :        on 

n(9). 

^ph'a    :    €ii'4>pw-a 

0pa-<r(  (Pindar) 

i-yh'tro    :    y^-Toi'-a 

yt-yw-o-iMi 

7^r-of        :    T^i^-o-r 

yi-ya,-fiar 

gi-gn-o^ 

gen-ios  (~#^}0«] 
0.  E.  oynn  *kin.' 

^  The  oompoonds  maUgntu,  henignuif  dbUgmu  etc.,  are  later 


gen*ns  — 

O.H.G.  ohind '  child' :  O.E.  o^nnan 
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(vi)      er 

:        or 

r(F). 

„.rtp.„i 

:  ippi-Top^ 

pa-tr.U 

i.       tm-ier 

:  br5-dor 

GothwlIi^dr.H(geii.) 

tfc-aru-m  (-(f.')  dftt 

pL 

i^p-u    : 

^op-i-i 

il^p^.. 

•pop-^t 

(a  Tflhiole  to  carry  two) 

ten-o      : 

Ifor-a  (s-Sftj-H-.) 

Vor-ta 

B.      ber-an  : 

b»r  (pft.) 

gc^boren 

beani{b«ni) 

(Tii)    el 

:     ol 

IQ). 

n\^.^ 

:ra-;« 

W-rXa-Mtr 

'belt  to  hoi 

8ome- 

TdX.a,  (  =  yi.) 

thing  Qp' 

B. 

—            :  ta-tul-i 

toUo  (=-ei-«i!) 
t>olian-thole'(3I06,iT) 

ToX-TO-t 

pd-lo(= 

>tB5):pe-pnl-i 

iml..ni-B(='pH''-§188) 

Weak  Grade 

imeM(S251 


foTmationB  in  which  the  towbI  of  the  root  'gm-  is  Hnppressed  by 
th«  inflnancfl  of  the  later  streM  aoceat  (§  372)  op.  oleagima  etc. 
'  The  Latin  nominatiTea  pater,  dotor,  represent  an  older  *pal&-. 
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a6o.    6.    The  i  :  o  series. 


6 

:        0 

9                 :  nil 

tI-Bti- 

■fu        I  Ota-fjui'S 

^e-To-s  {=*dh9-td-8) 
oon-di-tu-s 

fe-ci 

fa-ci-o 

0. 

E. 

dffid 

'deed'  :  dom*doom' 
d5  •!  do.» 

1'/M 

(§142,1)  :  d^-4'ta-Ka 

i'Td-S 

Be-men 

sa-tu-B 

0. 

E. 

sS-d 

261.    G 

.    The  a  :  a  series. 

(See  note  after  §  265. 

(i) 

a         :    a 

9         :    nil 

(ii) 

ai        :    ?ai 

• 

:    1 

(iii) 

an       :    ?aa 

:    a 

(i) 

&y-uf    :    Xox-o.y-d'S 
ag-o    :    amb-ag-es 

6-y-fto-s^ 
wy-b-t 

Ic< 

3l. 

ak-a 

(ii) 

aes-tas 

l$'ap6'9 

1 

0. 

E. 

(iii) 

Sd  (§  174) 
avta  (  =  *»at«-o) 

idel  (idle) 

0. 

E. 

seftr  *86re/ 

262.    D.    The  a  :  0  series. 


t-ara-fu  (Doric) 

8ta-men 
O.  E.       Bto-1  (stool) 

4>a'fjU  (Doric)    :    ^-vfj 

fa-ma  \ 

fa-bula) 


nil 


crd-iTL-s  {=ffT9'Tl-s  §  169) 
sta-ti-m 
sta-ti-o 

Bt8Bd 


{ 


fat-eor 


1  The  initial  0  of  Syfios  is  said  to  be  prothetic.  Bartholomae, 
however,  holds  that  this  series  like  all  the  others  has  a  grade  with 
an  o-vowel.  If  this  view  is  correct,  6y/ios  would  represent  the 
o-grade,  {BB.  xvii.  105  ft.) 
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263.     R     The  0  :  5  aeriea. 

The  fonns  of  this  series  are  rare  and  uncertain. 

0          :         5 

>                   :  nil 

Sf-o-iuu     1    Sr-unr-a 

7%., 

(  =  '^M.t) 

fiie-po-, 

fod-i-o 

Goth,      bad-i'bsd' 

0.  E.      b?d 

264.     F.     The  5  aeriea. 

This  is  the  most  doubtful  of  all.  No  probable  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  the  Germanic  langiiagea. 
Apparently  there  is  no  difference  of  vove\  between  the 
accented  and  tlie  variant  forma. 


du-iiD-m 
SJ-r<-i  (g  37) 


^JT 


265.  The  M(7-grade  of  several  of  tliea 
shewn  best  by  Sanskrit ;  ta-sth-4s  '  tliey 
stood '  (3  pi.  pft.)  from  stkor  =  trra-,  da-dh-  na-^ 
m&ai  'we  place'  (cp.  n-flt-^o')  from  dhS-, 
dev&'t-ta  'given  of  God'  from  ifij-,  where  t'ta  is  the 
weakest  possible  form  of  the  participial  stem  {=  *d-t6-s) 
in  combination  with  an  accented  word. 

NoTK, — The  aocouDt  oF  the  Indo-Oermanio  ablnat  given  above 
i*  practically  that  of  HubBchmann  in  his  Inddjerraanwfte*  Vocal- 
lytUm  (1885)  and  ol  Brugmann  in  hii  Orundriii,  Vol.  i.  (1886). 
Bat  a>  has  been  already  painted  oat  (S  256)  no  explanation  of 
these  compHeated  phenomena  can  be  at  present  regarded  ta  more  ' 

I  So-ri't  lilie  fimi.  Ml  haa  taken  the  prevalent  vowel  of  itt 
own  verb.    The  regnlar  form  would  be  ''tarit  (='d>i/!i). 
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tiian  provisional.  In  the  account  given,  there  are  nndoabted 
defects.  For  example  (i)  the  a :  a  series  (§  261)  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  parallel  to  the  e  :  o  series,  for  a  change  of  quantity  cannot 
be  equated  with  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  (ii)  Another 
point  which  was  left  undecided  was  that  of  the  relation  between 
the  long  forms  xa-r^p,  ^fyqv  etc.  (§  258)  and  the  short  forms 
ra-ripa,  ^piv-a.  The  long  forms,  it  is  to  be  observed,  occur  in  the 
nominative  only. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  summarize  the  whole  of  the  immense 
recent  literature  on  the  subject  of  ablaut,  but  plausible  attempts 
at  solving  the  two  problems  indicated  above  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. 

(i)  Bartholomae  {BB.  xvn.  p.  91  ft.),  starting  from  Armenian 
which  gives  sometimes  a  and  sometimes  o  as  equivalent  to  the 
Bound  represented  uniformly  in  Greek  by  o,  concludes  that  Greek 
and  all  other  languages  except  Armenian  have  confused  together 
at  least  two  separate  original  sounds,  which  he  indicates  as 
Indo-G.  o  (in  Armenian  6)  and  Indo-G.  a  (in  Armenian  a).  The 
former  is  represented  in  yi-yov-a  and  Lat.  proc-us  (variant  form  to 
jprec-or)t  the  latter  in  Jo-o-e,  Lat.  oe-u-lu-t ;  ir^-t-s,  Lat.  pot-i-s 
(§  163  note  2).  Bartholomae  accordingly  recasts  the  ablaut  series 
according  to  the  following  principles  (BB.  xvii.  p.  105) : 

(1)  All  series  had  four  grades — two  high  grades  and  two  low 
grades. 

(2)  The  vowels  of  the  high  grades  were  distinguished  in  all 
series  by  quality,  not  by  quantity. 

(3)  According  to  the  vowel  quantity  of  the  high  grades  the 
six  series  fall  into  two  groups,  three  series  having  a  short,  three  a 
long  vowel. 

(4)  One  series  in  each  group  has  the  same  vowel-quality  as  a 
series  in  the  other  group. 

(5)  One  of  the  two  vowels  of  the  high  grade  in  every  series 
is  0  or  o ;  the  other  a  clearer  (higher-pitched)  vowel  e,  a*,  a*^  or  E, 
o*.  a*. 

(6)  The  low  grades  are  the  same  in  all  series  ;  in  one  the 
vowel  is  entirely  absent,  in  the  other  replaced  by  9. 

(7)  At  a  later  period,  other  two  grades  were  added  to  the  four 
already  mentioned.  The  vowels  of  the  high  grades  were  in  certain 
circumstances  lengthened.  In  this  way  the  long  vowels,  e  etc.  in 
the  three  series  with  short  vowels  originated ;  in  the  three  series 
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which  bad  aliMdj  long  vowels,  extra-lone  {Hbertange)  voveli, 
i  etc.  aroie.  For  example  the  oontrMtioi)  ot  two  ihort  vowels 
gives  a  long  vowel  ot  the  first  kind :  *dinao-t-U  becomM  *domd* 
(nom.  pi.  cp.  g  BIT).  On  the  other  hand  a  oontraotion  of  a  long 
with  a  «bort  vowel  piodnoed  an  extra  long  vowel.  Thas  from 
Indo-Q.  *;na  'woman'  the  uom.  pi,  is  *tn4(  {  =  'tiia  +  a)i  the 
conjunctive  ithdti  represents  'ithd  +  a  +  ti. 

Bartbolomae's  six  series  are,  therefore,  as  follows. 


High  grades 


Low  grades 


This  scheme,  thongh  in  some  respects  an  improveroent,  bj  no 
means  gets  rid  of  all  difSenlties.  Bsftholomae  is  onable  to 
explain  satiatactorily  the  prasenoe,  in  the  high  grade  of  his 
a*-Berlee,  ol  the  fonns  \ox-ayi-t,  !«(•  atab-aga :  oT-wvAt,  by  the 
side  ot  ayia,  Lat.  ago  :  SyiiM  in  the  same  high  grade. 

(ii)  The  "  lengthened  grades,"  the  long  vowels  of  ra-r^p,  ot 
Lat.  pa  etc,  have  been  placed  in  a  new  light  bj  recent  investiga- 
tion. To  this  investigation  a  number  of  scholars  have  oontribnied 
important  elements,  which  have  been  coordinated  and  completed 
in  an  important  article  by  Stieitberg  (I.  F.  m.  pp.  SOS — 116). 
The  following  snmmaiy  is  taken  &om  this  article. 

|1)  An  aooented  short  vowel  in  an  open  pliable  is  lengthened 
il  a  following  syllable  is  lost 

Compare  ^lip  and  ^opAi,  rapa-fl>ui<fi  and  nriS-^XeVi 
aod  (retaining  the  aooent  of  their  nominatives)  ttpiiara 
and  (vrwra.  Hence  Doric  rdn,  Lat.  pb  represent 
'rilot,  'pfdot  and  similarly  with  other  monosjUabic 
toot  noons  i  Lat.  vox,  rix,  Ux  etc.  Thns  Indo-Q.  "f  uyi 
{paus)  =  'tiio$;  Indo-0.  "ifj&i  =  *ili#|i0(.  Bnt  in  com- 
pounds,  where  the  aooent  went  on  lo  the  first  element 
O.  P.  13 
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(reA-iVf,  3I-rru{  Lit.  tani-fer  compared  mtb  'ivybt. 

iuybr,  -rrixot  and  Lkt.  J3ru(),  the  Tovel  nmaina  nn- 

oluuiged.     So  the  loDg  lofflzei  -in-,  -Sn-,  -nin-,  -moB-, 

■ir-,  -or-,  -Wr,  -tSr  h»Te  pareUels  with  -o-  j  -nto-,  -ono-, 

-nuTio-,  -mono-,  -em-,  -tero-,  thongh  the  bat  two  differ 

in  wiMtnitiE  IroiD  (he  long  fomu.    Similarly  -nt-  hna  a 

bye-form  in  -nlc-  eta.      The  -f-  formi,  alone  in  the 

QODU,   Streitberg  thinks   hare  do    farm   with    vowel 

ending  be«ide  thetn.    The  Homerio  yirt^,  howerei,  by 

the  aide  of  yfm  (cp.  Lat.  gentrare)  ieema  to  vooob 

for  Bueh  original  forma.     No  Indo-Q.  aoeaeatiTea  aie 

lengthened  eiocpt  'is0i  and  diiffl.  beoause  these  are  the 

only  aoooiatiTeg  whieb  beoame  mono^llableB ;  tUo, 

ptdem  etc.  remain  diayllabio. 

(2)    An  aooented  long  vowel  ohange*  its  aoeent  from  aoote  to 

oircomflei  if  a  following  syllable  is  lost.    Bartbolomae's  extra-long 

Towele  are  suah  oiroiunfieied  forma.     In  other  words,  while  a 

short  ia  one  beat  or  tnora,  an  ordinary  long  ia  two,  a  oiroamfleied 

long  three. 

Compare  7\cu{  with  adj,  YXauiii,   Homerio  ^wyif 
with  ^■iyriiiu.    Indo-Q.  'nifui  (voDt)  = 'ndguu. 
(8)    The  loBB  of  i,  ]!,  m,  n,  r,  I  after  long  vowels  and  before 
stop-eonsonanta  takea  place  only  when  the  syllable  bears  the 
principal  aoeent  of  the  word.     The  aooent  by  this  loss  is  changed 
into  the  eicoomflex  (ep.  g  181). 

(i)  Unaocenled  vowels  are  lost  both  before  and  after  the 
principal  aooent  of  the  word.  {,  31,  ro,  n  are  lost  not  merely  after 
original  long  vowels  but  also  after  those  which  have  been  length  • 
ened,  except  when  Uiey  stand  before  1. 

2.    Accent  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  hiatorical  period. 

266.     The  accent  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  his- 
Diihron         torical  period  waa  very  different  from  the 
ratan  between  original  Indo-Germanic  accent  and  the  two 
and   Lstin  ic-  Ungunges  also  differ  very  much  in  this  re- 
spect from  one  another.      In  Greek  the 
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accent  marks  indicate  pitch;  on  the  other  h&nd  the 
main  accent  in  Latin  vas  a  stress  accent,  less  strong 
perhaps  in  the  later  period  of  the  language  than  it  had 
been  in  the  earlier,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  so  emphatic 
as  the  stress  accent  in  English.  The  accounts  of  the 
Latin  accent  which  we  receive  from  gram-  i^,^  ^^_ 
marians  are  of  comparatively  little  value,  JS^t°*,^tnutr 
because  it  is  evident  that  they  applied  to  "wtiw- 
the  stress  accent  of  Latin  the  terminology  of  Greek 
grammarians  dealing  with  the  pitch  accent  of  their  own 
language.  Thus,  not  recognising  the  difference  between 
the  two  languages  in  this  respect,  they  attributed  to 
Latin  many  phenomena,  such  as  the  circumflex  accent, 
which  it  almost  certainly  never  possessed. 

267.  The  changes  in  the  Greek  accent  seem  to 
bare  been  brought  about  by  the  develop-  q„^  ^^^ 
ment  of  a  secondary  accent  which,  in  words  SJ^SST^OreSk 
whose  hist  syllable  was  long,  never  receded  ''^"'■ 
further  from  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  penultimate, 
and  in  no  case  farther  than  the  third  syllable.  Words  like 
nAnut  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  in  such  words 
-(uif  represents  an  older  -1^,  and  the  metathesis  of 
quantity  is  Uiter  than  the  development  of  this  '  trisyl- 
labic law '  as  it  is  called.  If  this  new  accent  chanced  to 
agree  in  position  with  the  old  accent  inherited  from  the 
Indo-Gennanic  period,  no  change  took  place,  ohuigea  in  the 
If  the  old  accent,  which,  bemg  absolutely  ^^  "J^ 
free,  could  stand  on  any  syllable,  was  "^  »»•  wMem. 
nearer  the  end  of  the  word  than  this  new  secondary  accent, 
the  old  accent  might  remain  or  the  new  accent  might 
take  its  place.  Thus  iranjp  preserves  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  accent  i  ^iji^p,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tt^en 
the  new  accent  (§  104).  In  words  of  more  than  three 
13—2 
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syllables  and  in  trisyllabic  words  whose  last  syllable  was 
long,  the  accent  could  no  longer  be  on  the  first  syllable. 
Thus  the  verb  of  the  principal  sentence,  which  was  origin- 
ally enclitic,  and  the  verb  of  the  subordinate 

Acoentoation        ''  i  .  -i  i  •       /» 

of  the  Greek  sentence,  which  was  accented  on  its  nrst 
syllable,  were  now  both  reduced  to  the  same 
form,  and  all  genuine  parts  of  the  verb  (the  infinitive  and 
participle  are  noun  forms)  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  accented  as  far  from  the  end  as  the  trisyllabic 
law  would  permit.  Thus  -^lyvoftc^a  of  the  principal 
sentence,  where  the  accent  was  thrown  forward  on  to  the 
syllable  preceding  the  verb  whether  that  syllable  was  the 
augment  (§  98)  or  a  different  word,  was  now  accented 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  yCyvofxtOa  of  the  subordi- 
nate sentence,  the  trisyllabic  law  forcing  the  accent 
back  to  the  o  in  both  cases — ytyvo/mc^a. 

268.  A  further  peculiarity  of  Greek  accent  is  the 

law  by  which  words  that  form  a  dactyl  or 

Acoentuation         i.j^i  ^j  ^1 

of  dactylic  end  m  a  dactyl,  are  accented  upon  the  pen- 
ultimate ;  Orfpiov,  x.ii}piov,  Aur^vAos,  Kafiirv' 
Ao«,  ycycKi^iAci'os,  TcXcc-^pos.  Most  of  these  words  were 
originally  oxyton,  an  accentuation  still  retained  in  some 
cases,  especiiJly  in  proper  namesJpaxvXo?,  Tcura/Acvo's,  etc.^ 
This  law,  however,  was  not  shared  by  Lesbian  Aeolic, 
which  in  all  cases  threw  the  accent  as  far  from  the  end 
of  the  word  as  the  trisyllabic  law  would  permit. 

269.  In  accent,  as  in  other  things,  analogy  affects 
Analog    ill  ^^   Working   of    the   general    principles. 

aocentui^oiL      jjence,  although  enclitics  are  practically 
part  of  the  word  they  follow,  because  by  definition  they 


^  Analogy  also  affects  this  law.  ^po6fM»  has  lost  its  diminQ- 
tiye  meaning  (q>.  Lat.  catteUum)  and  is  accented  on  the  first 
syllable. 
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come  under  its  accent^  we  find  not  oAyca  rivwv  or  oXyca 

Tiviav,   but  aXyca  rtvcuv  on  the  analogy  of  oXyca  rtvof. 

So  also  we  find  cvvov  for  cvvov  the  legitimate  contraction 
of  €vv6ov,  because  the  oblique  cases  follow  the  nomina- 
tive in  their  accentuation.  Conversely  XP^^^  is  cir- 
cumflexed  in  the  nominative  because  xpvo-cov  etc.  regu- 
larly contract  into  xpvcrov  etc.  Since  a  large  number  of 
perfect  participles  passive  ended  in  a  dactyl,  those  which 
did  not,  as  rcraficvos,  XcXvficVos,  were  analogically  accented 
in  the  same  manner*. 

270.  The  nature  of  the  Greek  accents  has  abeady 
been  briefly  indicated  (§  97).  The  acute  Nature  of  the 
was  a  rising,  the  circumflex  a  rising-fall-  ^»wk«cc«it«. 
ing  accent.  The  nature  of  the  grave  accent  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  As  the  Greek  accent  was  musical, 
the  relations  of  the  acute  and  the  grave  accents  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the  acute  accent 
to  a  higher  note  rising  from  a  monotone  chant,  the 
grave  accent  indicating  only  that  the  pitch  it  marks  is 
lower  than  that  which  the  syllable  has  when  it  ends 
the  piece.  In  the  same  way,  the  circumflex  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  slur  in  music  combining  two  notes  of  dif- 
ferent pitch. 

271.  There  is  one  further  point.  Why  should  some 
long  syllables  be  marked  with  an  acute,  r  f^,  u^  ^a 
while  others  have  a  circumflex  ?  Why  Zc^f  acute  and  dr- 
but  ZcC  ?    Why  rifiij  but  n/i^s  ?    To  this 

question  there  is  at  present  no  final  answer.  In 
the  former  case  the  difference  is  regarded  by  some 
authorities'  as  one  existing  from  the  beginning,  in  the 

^  For   ftiriher   details   see   6.  L  Wheeler's    Der  grieehUehe 
NoniinalaceetU  (1885)  and  Brugmann's  Orundr,  i.  §  676  ft. 
*  Brogmann,  Grundr.  i.  §  671. 
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latter  it  has  been  recently  held'  that  the  ciicum- 
flex  indicates  the  contraction  of  the  stem  vowel  with 
the  e  of  the  genitive  auffiz  -ea.  But  this  whole  question 
is  still  in  the  region  of  hypothesis. 

272.  In  the  changes  which  Latin  accent  has  under- 
chKUM  8°'!^  since  abandoning  the  original  Indo- 

'"  *t%^^  Germanicsystemof  accentuation,  two  stages 
are  observable.  {«)  The  first  change, 
which  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  other  Italic 
(s)  sireu  u-  dialccts  was  to  a  system  in  which  the  first 
^»^*S  "tSe  sylhtble  of  the  word  bore  in  ail  cases  a  stress 
""^'  accent.     In   Latin  this  system  had  given 

way  before  the  historical  era  to  [b)  the  system  which 
(S)  the  bta-  contiBued  to  prevail  throughout  the  clas- 
trt^iwrio  tar.  gj^  period.  According  to  it  the  stress 
accent  fell  upon  the  penult  if  it  was  long,  on  the  ante- 
penult if  the  penult  was  short ;  am&mus  but  amabitur, 
legeham  but  Ugerem.  This  accent  sometimes  came  to 
stand  on  the  last  syllable  by  the  loss  of  a  final  vowel, 
when  words  like  iUtce,  videsne,  6tc.,  became  iUtc,  vidtn, 
etc. 

273.  Traces  of  the  earlier  accent,   however,   still 

continued  to  survive  in  the  vocalism  of 
cBtiim   of   ihs  Latin.     Under  the  later   system    of   ac- 
centuation ad-f&cio  could  never  have  be- 
come afficio ;  late  compounds  like  cale-facio,  indeed,  keep 
the  o-sound.    de-h^heo,  prae-hdieo,  pro  facto,  if  such  had 

'  Hirt,  Indoger,  Fonchimgen  i.  p.  11  fF.  Streitberg'a  more 
plaodbls  eipluuUion  {I.  F.  ui.  p.  349  B. )  a  tbftt  the  origmal  soffii 
of  the  genitive  wai  -lo  (■■  had  been  earlier  oonjeotured  hj  Mdller). 
The  lou  of  the  flnal  syllable  produced  the  dreomflei  ol  the 
Mcented  long  vowel  in  the  preoeding  Billable  (see  note  after  %  KS, 
iL2). 
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been  their  accent,  could  not  have  changed  to  debeo, 
praebeo,  prqfecto.  The  fama  of  these  woids  must  date 
from  the  time  when  the  older  ^stem  of  accentuation 
prevailed.  That  it  reached  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  foreign  namea 
in  some  cases  were  accented  according  to  it ;  Topatro, 
'AKpa'yavra  became  Tarentum,  Agrigentum,  according  to 
this  principle'. 

374.  To  its  strong  stress  accent  Latin  owes  its  fre- 
quent and  sometimes  aurpriaiiig  changes  of  quantity. 
These  changes  are  best  exemplified  in  the  scansion  of  the 
comic  poets,  who  regresent  better  than  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age  the  Latin  language  as  it  was  spoken.  In 
Plautus  we  find  a  constant  tendency  to  chaise  all 
iambic  disyllables  into  pyrrhics ;  all  words  of  the  type 
of  vidi  tend  to  be  scanned  ae  mdt,  the  stress  empha- 
sizing the  short  syllable  and  the  unaGcent«d  long  syl- 
lable being  shortened. 

To  this  accent  also  the  reduction  of  all  vowels  in 
unaccented  syllables  to  the  neutral  vowel  is  to  be  at- 
tributed :  hence  adigo,  coUigo,  ilico,  quidlibet  (root 
•fej(AA-);  hence  too  the  total  disappearance  of  vowels 
as  in  benignus,  malignus,  etc 

>  Brogmaim,  Grututr.  i.  g  680.  The  Itomsna  genarally  formed 
the  name  of  a  Gieek  town  from  the  Qreek  MenBative.  Henoe 
from  TiiXufiirTa  (aoc.)  'Apple-town'  the  Bomans  made  Male- 
vmtuin  and,  in  their  popular  etTmolog;  legaiding  it  a«  a  name  of 
ill  omen,  changed  it  to  Btitt-vmt\im.  Compare  the  similar  change 
of  Epidammu  to  Dyrrhaehiura, 


PART    III. 


W0ED8  AND  THEIR  COMBINATIONS. 


XV,     General  principles  of  word  formatitm. 

*75-  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  concerned  en- 
tirely with  the  question  of  sounds,  with  the  changea 
which  befall  the  original  sounds  as  they  pass  from  the 
original  language  into  those  descendants  of  it  with 
which  we  have  more  immediately  to  deal,  and  with  the 
farther  changes  which  arise  from  the  contact  of  one 
sound  with  another.  We  have  next  to  treat  of  those 
groups  of  sounds  which  are  in  themselves  intelligible 
wholes  and,  as  it  were,  the  small  coin  of  language, 
capable  of  being  added  together  so  aa  to  make  a  lat;ger 
whole  expressing,  in  many  cases,  more  complex  relation- 
ships. This  Iwger  whole  we  call  the  Bentence.  But 
just  as  words  vary  in  length  even  within  the  Indo< 
Germanic  group  from  the  single  letter  of  the  Latin  i 
or  Qreek  ^  to  the  mouthfilling  incurvicervicus  of  the 
early  Latin  poetry  or  the  myKaSnXKva^^triu  of  Aeschy- 
lus, so  too  we  have  sentences  of  all  lengths.  One  has 
only  to  contrast  the  often  monosyllabic  phrasea  of 
ordinary  conversation  and  the  crisp  brevity  of  Tacitus  or 
Macaulay  with  the  long  and  rounded  periods  of  Livy  or 
of  Clarendon. 

The  longest  sentence  may  give  the  largest  number 
of  details  but  it  does  not  necessarily  express  the  great- 
eat  fulInesH  of  meaning.    In  brevity  is  pith ;  in  moments 
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of  great  meDtal  excitement  an  incoherent  exclamation 
infty  express  more  to  the  listener  than  many  sentences. 

But  properly  speaking  the  ptDvince  of  the  granuna- 
rian  is  not  bounded  even  by  the  sentence.  To  express 
the  full  meaning  more  than  one  sentence  often  is  re- 
quired. Thus  beyond  the  sentence  lies  the  paragraph, 
and  beyond  the  paragraph  the  composition  aa  a  whole. 
This  wider  field  the  philologist  leaves  to  the  granmia- 
rian  and  the  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  for  philology  proper 
there  is  little  to  be  gleaned  beyond  the  area  of  the 
sentence. 

376.  The  sentence  however  is  a  kingdom  which 
has  many  provinces,  or  to  use  what  is  perhaps  a  better 
metaphor,  it  is  a  building  in  which  are  many  stories,  all 
of  which  must  be  examined  separately  before  we  can 
gtasp  with  fuU  perception  the  finished  whola 

(1)  The  iirst  part  with  which  we  hare  to  deal  is 
Btnirtois  oi  ^^^  structure  of  the  individual  word,  and 

the  word.  hgre  ag«n   we  must   distinguish   various 

parts.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  {§  20  ff.),  we 
have  here  (a)  a  root,  (b)  a  formative  suffix  or  suffixes, 
(c)  in  many  instances  special  case  suffixes  in  the  noun 
or  person  suffixes  in  the  verb.  We  abo  find  occasionaUy 
(if)  one  or  more  prefixes  at  the  beginning  of  the  word. 

(2)  The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  brings  us 
to  a  further  point — the  use  of  each  word  in  the  sentence. 
The  chief  distinction  no  doubt  is  between  noun  and 
verb,  but  this  distinction  is  not  necessarily  one  of  form 
(§  30).    In  many  languages  words  in  all  outwud  respects 

Btrnctnre  oi  identical  are  used  indifTerently  as  nouns  or 
tbBHnienoe.  ^s  verbs.  No  doubt  in  many  cases  their 
earlier  history  was  different;  but  in  English,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  34),  it  is  a  familiar  process  to  turn  a  noun  or 
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even  &  combination  of  nouns  into  a.  verb.     To  boycott  is 

a  transitive  verb  formed  within  the  memory  of  many  of 

us,  but  the  type  of  fonnation  is  of  ancient  growth. 

277.    Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  doubtful  margin 

between  noun  and  verb  as  far  as  form  is      „ 

,       ,  .  1      1    p  1  ■      ■  Iioaiu    via 

concerned:  there  is  no  doubtful  mannn  in  to^:  chuic« 

point  of  meamng.  As  soon  as  a  noun  is 
used  to  make  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  it  has  become 
a  verb'.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  this, 
80  common  is  the  phenomenon.  One  or  two  words  in 
English  seem  to  have  the  happy  faculty  of  adapting 
t^iemselvee  to  any  surroundings  and  so  becoming  all 
the  parte  of  speech  in  turn.  Of  this  but  is 
perhaps  the  best  example.  It  begins  as  an 
adverb  and  preposition,  usages  in  which  it  may  still  be 
fonnd.  'liiere  was  but  one,'  'none  but  me.'  In 
modem  English  its  use  as  &  conjunction  is  the  ordinary 
one,  but  in  the  phrase  'But  me  no  huts,'  which  occurs  in 
more  than  one  author,  it  appears  as  a  verb  and  also  as  a 
substantive.  As  an  adjective  also  it  is  not  unknown, 
although  its  usage  as  such  is  more  frequent  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  for  example  '  the  but  end  of  a  house '  in  ^ 
sense  of  the  outer  end.  Finally  but  is  used  also  as  a 
pronoun  and  negative  in  combination ;  '  Not  a  man  but 
felt  the  terror'  *. 


■  Cp.  the  TigoKinB  Ungnage  of  Profeuor  Whitney.  "I  have 
long  boeo  aooiutomed  to  m^ntM'n  ttut  U17  one  who  does  not  we 
thftt  a  uout  it  ft  word  thu  designktee  and  a  verb  a  word  that 
aoaerta,  and  who  it  not  able  to  hold  on  to  Chii  distinotion  as  an 
abulnte  and  nniTenal  one  (within  the  llmita  of  onr  family  of 
languages)  has  no  real  bottom  to  his  grsmmatioal  aoienee." 
(A.  /.  P.  rni.  p.  276.) 

>  For  forthei:  details  see  the  New  EngUah  Dictionary,  *.  t>. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  Macaulay  that  he 
made  the  personal  pronouns  useless,  by  frequently  re- 
peating the  previous  substantive  instead  of  employing 
them.    To  make  a  pronoun  into  a  substan- 

mpronoans,       ..       .     ,  ,  ,  ^ 

tive  IS,  however,  much  more  common,  avros 
^^17 :  'There  is  One  above.'  In  many  rural  districts  the 
reluctance  of  wives  to  refer  to  their  husbands  by  name 
leads  practically  to  the  use  of  the  pronoun  he  in  the 
sense  of  my  husband.  In  some  languages  the  exact 
reverse  is  true ;  the  word  for  husband,  lord  or  master 
comes  to  be  used  as  an  emphatic  pronoun.  Thus  in 
Lithuanian  p^ts  (older  path),  which  means  husband  or 
lord  and  is  identical  with  the  Greek  iroo-t?,  Skt  patis 
and  Latin  potis  (no  longer  a  substantive),  is  often  used 
simply  as  the  emphatic  pronoun  avrd?,  and  its  feminine 
patl  as  avnj  \ 

The  Latin  form  of  this  word — potis — gives  us  an 
fwmi  substMi-  example  of  a  substantive  coming  to  be  used 
tire  to  adjective,  ^s  an  adjective  and  actually  forming  a  com- 
parative as  well  as  changing  into  an  adverb.  In  the 
verb  possum,  a  corruption  of  potis  sum,  the  original 
sense  '  1  am  master'  has  fiaded  into  the  vaguer  'I  am 
able.'  Possideo  'I  sit  as  master,  hold  the  mastery  of 
retains  the  meaning  better,  although  to  the  Romans 
themselves  the  derivation  was  probably  equally  obscure. 
It  is  this  change  from  substantive  in  apposition  to 
adjective  which  according  to  Delbriick  is  the  explanation 
of  the  numerous  Greek  adjectives  in  -o-  that  have  no 
separate  form  for  the  feminine,  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
period  of  the  language*.  He  thus  explains  forms  like 
rjfL€po%  cio^Xos  and  tffrvxo'i  and  compares  with  these  words 

1  Eurschat,  Lit.  Or.  §  906. 

^  Syntaktische  Forschungen,  iv.  p.  65. 
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which  have  entirely  passed  into  adjectives  such  phrases 
as  oTu^os  Bk  yfj  KoX  x^<ro9  (Soph.  Antigons  250),  where 
X^cos  is  in  the  transition  stage. 

278.    The  readiness  with  which  adjectives  in  most 
languages  pass  into  adverbs  is  known  to 
every  one  and  requires  no  illustration.   But 
many  adverbs  are  (1)  actual  case  forms  of  substantives, 
(2)  relics  of  lost  cases,  or  (3)  prepositional  phrases ;  com- 
pare Latin /orfe  'by  chance/  an  ablatival  form  from/or8\ 
with  partim  the  old  accusative  of  the  stem  represented 
by  parSt  or  again  with  ex-templo  or  ilico  (=  *m  sloco  *  on 
the  spot ').  Other  adverbs  again  are  parts  of  verbs,  licet', 
vely  or  whole  clauses  such  sA/orsitan  just  cited,  scilicet 
and  the  English  matf  be.    Adverbs  so  formed  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  analogy  and  occasionally  take  the 
form  of  adverbs  derived  from  other  origins.     For  ex- 
ample, Kokm  is  eicplained  as  the  old  abla- 
tival  form   of   Ka\o9,   which   would    appear  thefonnationof 

originally  as  *KaXto8.  According  to  Greek 
phonetic  laws  the  final  B  is  dropped  (§  241)  and  a  final 
-$  is  added,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  clearly  known,  cp. 
X<i>pi  and  x^^^'^f  ^^^  ^^^  avcv-9  in  different  Greek  dia- 
lects. On  the  analogy  of  koXiS?  the  Greeks  invented 
icpcirrdvctfs,  although  properly  the  ablative  of  an  -n  stem 
ought  to  be  formed  quite  differently  (§  309).  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  members  of  a  phrase  like  vow 

1  Fonnd  declined  in  Fors  Fortuna,  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
and  in  the  nominative  in  various  phrases  as  forsitaUt  i.e.  fors  Ht 
an,  which  itself  is  also  used  as  an  adverb. 

'  lUet  and  vel  might  be  more  properly  described  as  conjunc- 
tions, but  the  line  of  separation  between  adverb  and  conjunction 
is  not  easy  to  draw.  Conjunctions  seem  best  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  adverbs. 
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c^civ  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Greek  were  to  run 
together  into  one  word  just  as  animum  advertere  has 
become  animadvertere  in  Latin.  But  the  influence  of 
analogy  is  so  strong  that  Isocrates  can  venture  to  make 
an  adverb  vowtxovrvtq  and  Plato  still  more  boldly  cv  wu 
i\6vria^  vovv '.  In  the  later  Greek  we  find  also  an  adjec- 
tive  Fowfxiys  and  a  new  substantive  derived  from  it — 

279.  In  no  language  can  this  principle  be  carried 
.  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  formation  of  ad- 
thefomSionof  jectives  and  adverbs  than  in  English,  but 
tives  and  ad-  as  WO  often  allow  the  words  which  we  use 
in  this  way  to  stand  apart  from  one  another, 
the  working  of  the  principle  is  not  always  obvious  at 
first  sight.  In  a  phrase  like  '  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  policy/  all  the  words  except  the  first  and  last 
form,  as  it  were,  one  huge  adjective. 

Analogy  afiects  English  exactly  as  it  affected  Greek. 
One  curious  example  may  be  given.  In  the  English 
Universities  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  as  "  Close  " 
and  "  Open  "  those  Scholarships  for  which  competition  is 
restricted  and  free  respectively.  The  two  words  *  Open 
Scholarship '  make,  as  it  were,  one  substantive,  and  from 
this  again  has  been  formed  a  new  substantive  '  Open 
Scholar/  a  combination  in  which,  if  treated  as  two  words, 
^  open '  has  no  intelligible  meaning. 

One  or  two  other  curious  examples  of  word-making 
may  be  cited  from  our  own  language  because  here  we 

^  Isocr.  83  e.  Plato,  Laws  686  e.  In  both  oases  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  another  adverb  is  used  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
-erroneous  to  say  that  the  adverb  is  derived  from  ¥ow€xift.  In 
Isoorates,  Blass  prints  ¥ow  ix^rrw  as  two  separate  words,  but  in 
.the  new  edition  of  Eiihner's  Oriechisehe  Grammatik  as  one  word. 
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can  trace  the  history  of  the  development  in  a  manner 
which  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  so-called  dead  lan- 
guages. The  first  is  an  example  of  a  borrowed  suffix. 
In  many  words  which  have  come  into  English  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Latin  the  sw&x -able  oc-  ^  „  .. 
curs,  representmg  the  Latin  suffix  found  in 
such  words  as  amabilis,  irremeabilis.  This  suffix  was 
confused  with  the  word  able  which  comes  from  the  accu- 
sative form  of  habUis  through  the  French.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  be  supposed  that  -able  might  be  used  as  a 
suffix  to  make  an  adjective  from  any  EngUsh  word  or 
even  phrase,  cp.  understandable,  get-at-able. 

A  second  example  may  be  taken  from  Saxon  English. 
In  the  earliest  English  there  was  a  feminine  suffix  -estre 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  masculine  -^  as  a  noun 
of  agency :  thus  0.  E.  bcpcestre,  preserved 
in  the  proper  name  Baxter,  was  the  femi- 
nine of  baker.  But  in  process  of  time  these  forms  came 
to  be  regarded  as  only  more  emphatic  varieties  of  the 
forms  in  -er,  and  most  of  them  became  masculine.  At 
present  spinster,  properly  the  feminine  of  spinner,  is  the 
only  remaining  feminine  word  of  this  form\  Indeed  so 
completely  was  the  original  meaning  forgotten  that  a 
new  feminine  was  formed  in  some  cases,  e.g.  songstress, 
seamstress.  Further,  when  the  forms  mostly  became 
masculine  a  special  meaning  was  attached  to  the  suffix 
and  it  is  henceforth  used  contemptuously  as  in  pun-ster, 
trickster*,  etc. 

Changes  of  the  nature  of  this  last  specialisation  of 
-ster  are  not  uncommon  in  many  languages.     In  Latin 

^  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of  English  Accidence^  p.  89. 
'  PosBibly  this  special  meaning  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Latin  suffix  -aster,  which  has  a  similar  value. 

G.  P.  14 
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and  the  Oermanic  languages,  for  instance,  the  suffix  -wh 
has  become  identified  specially  with  words  of  colour : 
/ul-mhSy  gil-vurS,  Jlchvu-s,  etc.,  English  tfellow,  saUaw^ 
blue,  grey,  all  originally  -uo-  stems*. 

280.    The  history  of  such  developments  seems  to  be 

that  the  original  signification  of  the  suffix 
opment  in  luch  is  forgotten  and,  if  the  suffix  happens  to 

occur  frequently  in  some  special  meaning,  it 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  connected  with  that  meaning 
and  ifiT  accordingly  further  extended  in  that  sense.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  noun  but  also  of  the  verb  suffixes. 
Legd>amini  has  been  already  cited  (§  49).  It  is  now 
commonly  held  that  the  first  Aorist  Passive  in  Greek 
Greek  Aorist  i-^o-^y^  etc.,  which  has  no  exact  parallel 
^**"*^  in  other  languages,  was  formed  by  a  mis- 

taken extension  of  the  ending  -^9  in  the  second  person 
singular  (§  474  b).  The  second  aorist  passive,  i<t>dvrjv  etc., 
in  Greek,  which  is  an  independent  development  in  the 
separate  history  of  this  language,  is  also  supposed  to  be 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  intransitive  forms  like  iPnv, 
which  belong  to  the  active  voice.  There  is  moreover 
some  reason  for  believing  that  many  verb  forms  are 
really  compounds.     In  Greek  Xcyco-^ai  has  recently  been 

analysed  into  *X<y€s,  an  old  locative  form 

"    '       (§  312),  and  *-^ai  a  dative  form  from  the 

root  of  Ti6rifu\     In  Latin  it  is  possible  to  analyse  many 

subjunctive  forms  in  a  similar  fashion  into  locative  stems 

followed  by  some  part  of  the  substantive  verb;  for  in- 

1  Bragmann,  Orundr,  11.  §  64.    Bloomfield,  A,  J.  P.  xix.  p.  25. 

'  Acooiding  to  the  oommon  grammatical  arrangemeDt  \iy€aBai 
and  other  infinitives  are  ranked  amongst  verb  forms.  Strictly 
speaking  however  aU  infinitives,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
are  cases  of  a  substantive. 
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stance  le^-iem  is  possibly  auoh  a  locative  *lege8,  followed 
by  a  posaible  form  (sem  -  *3iem)  of  the  sub-  ^^ 
junctive  stem  (Plautua)  or  eim,  which  is  in 
reality  the  ancient  optative  These  however  are  as  yet 
only  possibilities  ;  the  forms  of  the  verb  have  hitherto 
presented  graver  difficulties  to  the  philologist  than  those 
which  occur  in  the  analysis  of  noun  forma 

As  the  noun  and  verb  forms  differ  in  most  respects, 
although  at  soma  points,  ae  has  already  been  shown  (§  49), 
they  do  overlap,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss 
the  formatioti  of  substantives,  adjectives  and  pronouns 
and  the  development  of  their  forms  and  uses  separately 
from  those  of  the  verb. 

xvi.     Noun  Morphology. 

381.  All  nouns  are  either  simple  or  compound.  In 
other  words  they  come  from  one  stem  01  from  two  or 
more  stems.  Xo^k  for  example  is  a  simple  noun,  Suu 
iijoyoi,  <netpiu>\6yo%  are  compound  nouns. 

Every  noun  consists  of  a  stem,  and,  in  general,  it  has 
suffixes  added  to  indicate  various  case  rela-  Fvtain&nonQ 
tions.  The  stem  again  may  in  many  in-  ^™- 
stances  be  analysed  into  a  root  and  a  formative  suffix. 
But  this  is  not  true  in  all  cases.  y?oi>4,  I^t  re-s,  are 
stems  which  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  further ;  that  is 
to  say,  root  and  stem  are  indistinguishable'.  XtJyo^ 
consists  of  the  stem  \oy-ii-  and  the  case-suffix  -s;  Xoy-o- 
again  of  \oy'  a  form  of  the  root  (cp.  the  form  X«y-  in  the 
verb  Acy-di)  and  a  stem  suffix  which  appears  sometimes 
as  -o-  and  sometimes  as  -<  (vocative  >My-*)'.     On  the 

I  Compare  9  181  note. 

'  Compue,  bowevei,  the  note  tollowiug  g  365. 

1*— 2 
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other  hand,  a  word  like  rip^fui  or  Lat.  ter-men  can  be 
analysed  into  a  root  *ter^  and  a  suflix  *'fneHy  in  its 
weak  form  ♦-mn  (§  157).  But  here  there  is  no  case 
suffix  at  all  in  the  nominative,  accusative  or  vocative 
Singular,  although  such  suffixes  are  to  be  found  in  other 
cases. 

When  the  suffix  is  not  added  to  a  root  but  to  an  al- 
ready existing  stem  which  contains  a  suffix. 

Suffixes:  pn-      ,  «•  i?    i   •  n     i  ■%  rr 

mary,  second,  the  suifax  added  IS  called  a  secondary  sumx. 
Even  if  more  than  a  second  suffix  is  added, 
although  we  ought  properly  to  have  a  new  name,  tertiary, 
etc.,  for  each  additional  suffix,  it  is  found  more  conve- 
nient to  distinguish  only  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
series,  the  latter  including  all  which  are  not  primary. 
In  many  books  primary  and  secondary  derivatives  are 
treated  separately.  This  however  is  not  necessary.  If 
there  are  no  secondary  derivatives*  formed  by  means  of 
a  suffix,  this  fact  generally  indicates  that  the  use  of  the 
suffix  to  form  new  words  has  ceased  in  that  particular 
language. 

282.    In  words,  however,  like  Sto-Xo-yo-s  and  tnrcp/A^ 
Compound      A(^.^s  WO  can  not  only  distinguish  those 
■*®™*-  parts  which  we  have  already  seen  in  koy-0-9, 

but  we  also  find  a  new  set  of  parts  belonging  in  the  for- 
mer case  to  an  indeclinable  word  well  known  separately 
as  a  preposition  and  also  as  an  adverb  in  combination 
with  verbs.  Such  indeclinable  words  are  mostly  old  case 
forms  (§  341)  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  analyse  in  detail    In 

^  Derivatives  mast  be  carefuUj  distingaiBhed  from  cognates; 
Tpwt>€'iov  (§  293)  is  a  derivative  from  the  stem  of  rpwl^ii ;  rpi^-ta 
and  Tpwf>-6-s  are  cognates,  t/e>o^-  being  as  primitive  a  form  as 
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ovc^fu>-Aoy-o-s  we  seem  to  have  as  the  first  element  a 
stem  connected  with  (nrcp-/Lux,  itself  a  substantive  like 
T€p-fjLa  and  connected  with  the  verbal  root  found  in  cnrcipQ) 
(=  *(nr€p^<a  §  207).  But  in  the  paradigm  of  (nrip-fxa  we 
have  no  form  (nrc/>-/Lu>-.  Tet,  as  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  *  seedgatherer/  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  form  must  be  somehow  connected  with  a-vip-fjia. 
This  brings  us  back  once  more  to  one  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  language  which  have  already  been  discussed, 
(nrcp-fio-  has  obtained  its  -o-  by  analogy  from  -o-  stems, 
these  being  the  most  numerous  of  aU.  The  Analogy  in  com- 
impulse  in  this  case  was  probably  given  by  ^^^  ■*®°*- 
words  like  Ov-fio-^,  npO'fjLth-^,  etc.,  which  have  a  stem 
suffix  -/Ao-v  As  Ovfio-fiop-o^  is  a  regular  form,  €nr€pfio^ 
Xoy-iO-s  irregularly  obtained  its  -o-  from  such  regular 
forms.  This  change  of  vowel  in  compounds  is  very  com- 
mon. From  a  stem  like  avcp- '  man '  we  should  have  all 
compounds  of  the  same  form  as  dvSpd-iro^^v.  But,  as 
can  be  seen  from  any  lexicon,  the  type  of  av8po^<^ov-o-9, 
etc.,  is  far  the  most  common.  In  the  formation  of  the 
cases  we  find  the  same  influence  at  work.  This  has 
abready  been  pointed  out  (§  50).  In  English,  book  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  same  declension  as  foot  ought 
to  form  its  plural  beek.  The  analogy  of  the  majority  of 
nouns  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  plural  books.  In 
Latin  we  have  a  constant  interchange  between  forms  of 
the  second  and  forms  of  the  fourth  declension, — domi  and 
domuSt  senati  (early)  and  senatus;  in  Greek  ^Kpdrrf 
and  irregularly  IttaKparrp^  (§  50). 

283.    Thus  far  examples  have  been  taken  where  it 
is  possible  to  draw  the  line  distinctly  be-     „      ^ 

,       ,  _  -       Seoondpartof 

tween  simple  noun  stems  and  compound  oompound  stem 

X  T»   X    -^  -   '  becoming  rofflx. 

noun  stems.    But  it  sometimes  happens 
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that  one  part  of  a  compound  is  so  mutilated  that  it 
really  becomes  a  formative  suffix.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  English  suffix  -ly  in  man-lyy  trvrly,  like-ly,  etc. 
This  suffix  was  originally  a  substantive, 
meaning  'body'  and  sometimes  'corpse,' 
the  latter  signification  being  preserved  in  such  forms  as 
Lichrfield,  lych-g<Ue  and  lyke^wake  (the  wake  or  watch 
for  the  dead).  Thus  man-ly  originally  meant  man-like^ 
i.e.  '  having  the  body  or  form  of  a  man.'  In  Homeric 
Greek  we  find  the  first  beginnings  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  phrase,  four  times  repeated,  fjMpvavro  8^9 
mpoi  aWofi€vovo,  where  Scfuxt  is  exactly  the  English  '  like 
flaming  fire.'  From  this  simple  form  we  pass  to  tru-ly 
i.e.  'having  the  form  or  semblance  of  trutii.'  FinaUy 
the  meaning  is  so  entirely  forgotten  that  we  actually 
compound  the  word  with  itself  and  make  the  strange 
form  like-ly  which,  though  far  removed  in  meaning,  is 
etjnnologically  equivalent  to  '  body-body.' 

In  Latin,  as  Dr  Autenrieth  long  ago  pointed  out\ 
.  .  the  adverbial  suffix  -iter  is  really  the  sub- 
stantive iter  and  breviter  is  but  brete  iter 
'short-ways.'  From  its  firequent  use  with  adjectives 
whose  neuter  ended  in  -^  (earlier  -t  §  165)  -iter  passed  to 
other  stems.  Hence  we  find  forms  like  Jirmiter,  audaeter 
and  many  others  firom  -a-  stems  and  consonant  stems, 
although  perhaps  at  every  period  the  suffix  was  most 
common  with  -e-  stems. 

284.    In  most  of  the  forms  which  have  been  cited, 

^  In  Eos,  ii.  Jahrgang  (1866)  p.  514.  See  a  note  in  Arehiv  flbr 
latein.  Lexieographie  y.  376.  Osthoflf  had  taken  the  same  view 
independently  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Arckiv  p.  455.  Delbraok  (Orundr. 
Syntax  §  264)  rejects  this  theory  and  holds  that  the  entire  series 
is  made  on  the  analogy  of  inter. 
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only  the  second  member  of  the  compound  has  had  a 
case  suffix,  the  first  member  appearing  mere-  caae  formi  in 
ly  as  a  stem.  In  ft^flo-/3opo-s,  Ovfio-  is  the  ~™''^'^ 
stem  of  Ov-fio-s  but  it  is  not  a  case  form  of  Ov-fio-^.  In 
many  compounds,  however,  there  is  a  sjmtactical  relation 
between  the  parts  of  the  compound  and  the  first  mem- 
ber is  a  genuine' case  form.  Thus  Atoo-Kovpoi  is  only 
Aiof  Kovpoi  '  sons  of  Zeus,'  Si6<rioT09  is  Aio«  8oro$  *  given 
of  Zeus/  a  form  preserving  a  very  old  sjmtactical  con- 
struction. In  Latin  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
words  like  iudew  and  vindex  is  that  they  are  compounds 
the  first  part  of  which  is  an  accusative,  ius,  vim.  They 
are  therefore  of  the  form  represented  by  /AoywrroKOi,  an 
epithet  of  the  goddess  Eileithyia^/Aoyovv-roKOf  (§  248). 
In  late  Latin  proper  names  were  sometimes  thus  formed, 
e.g.  Adeodatus  '  Oiven  by  Gkxi,'  the  name  of  St  Augus- 
tine's son.  Gp.  our  own  Puritanical  names  Praise-Ood 
Barebones,  etc.  Sometimes  the  form  might  as  well  be 
given  as  two  words ;  tcrfptaanf^opfriToq  '  urged  on  by  the 
Fates'  is  a  verbal  preceded  by  the  old  locative  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  agency.  So  also  dvo/uucAvros  might  be 
equally  well  divided  ovofjM  Kkvroi  'famous  of  name,' 
ovofxa  being  the  accusative.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  juxtaposition  ends 
and  composition  begins. 

285.    Three  means  of  distinction  have  been  formu- 
lated by  Brugmann\ 

(1)    The  ending  of  one  part  of  the  com-  to    dig^^S 
pound  passes  into  words  where  it  would  not  ^o^toposi- 
app^ar  in  the  simple  form;  tfcoo-Soro?  fol-  **^°* 
lows  the  analogy  of  8io<r$oro$. 

^  Orundr.  n.  p.  6. 
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(2)  The  first  member  of  the  compound  no  longer 
stands  in  the  same  syntactical  relation  to  the  second. 
dfnfi-tf>iXa^  '  dear  to  Ares/  dfyriL-^ro^,  d^i-KTdiJL€vo^  '  slain 
in  war '  have  the  proper  syntactical  meaning ;  dpt^Bwra- 
vos,  an  epithet  applied  by  Aeschylus  to  a  doughty  warrior, 
has  not. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  compound  is  changed  from 
that  which  the  two  words  have  when  merely  placed  in 
juxtaposition.  A  black  bird  is  not  necessarily  a  bhuJc- 
bird  and  there  is  no  relation  in  meaning  between  sweet 
bread  and  sweetbread,  between  a  ho^s  head  and  a  hogs- 
head}.  In  English  the  change  from  two  words  to  one  is 
often  marked  by  a  change  in  accent. 

286.    Sometimes  the  speakers  of  a  language  cease 

Mistaken  di-  to  recognise  the  dividing  line  between  the 

5!>u?!d8.*'inf  £  parts  of  a  compound.     Thus  the  Greeks 

resultain  Greek,  jj^j^j^  f^^^  ^y^^  stems  of  koxJs  and  Ipyov  a 

masculine  form  (Kaica-€f>yos)  KaK€^pyo%  'evildoer.'  This 
they  mentally  analysed  as  Koic-ovpyoc  and  next  made 
iravovpyos  upon  this  analogy.  From  the  form  aAXo8-airo-s, 
which  is  formed  with  the  neuter  stem  *aXXo8  and  the 
suffix  found  as  -inqwh  in  Latin  long-inquO'S,  prop-inquo-s 
(§  139  i.),  a  new  suffix  -8airo9  is  made  and  in  this  way 

iravr-o-Sa7ro9  arises. 

In  Latin,  a  mistaken  suffix  of  the  same  kind  viz.  4erU0' 

j^^^         is  found  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  lutu- 

lentus  *  muddy,'  opu-lentus  (for  opi-)  'rich,' 

tem-u-lentus  'drunken.'    This  suffix  seems  to  have  arisen 

from  a  combination  of  the  suffixes  'Hi-  (or  -uli-),  -ent- 

80  frequent  in  participles  and  -o-.    It  may  possibly  have 

^  That  snoh  words  have  not  their  original  form  (see  Skeat*8 
Dictionary  $,  v.  and  Elnge  $,  Oxhoft)  does  not  affect  the  point. 
Popular  etymology  connected  hog$head  with  hog*8  head. 
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begun  with  the  single  form  grctd-lentu-Sy  but  this  cannot 
be  proved. 

In  the  Germanic  languages  also  the  same  phenome- 
non may  be  observed.  By  a  wrong  analysis  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
of  the  parts  of  a  word,  the  final  consonant  ™*"*c  ^' 
of  the  root  has  been  taken  as  part  of  the 
suffix  and  then  a  series  of  new  words  has  been  made 
with  this  spurious  suffix  as  their  final  element.  The 
suffix  'keit  used  in  Modem  German  to  form  abstract 
substantives  has  arisen  firom  the  combination  of  the 
ordinary  suffix  -heit  (English  -hood)  with  a  A:  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  part  of  the  word.  Thus  in  Middle  High 
German  arose  the  form  mUtec-heit  or  miltekeit  and  on 
the  analogy  of  this  form  many  others  have  been  made, 
gerechtigkeit  'righteousness/  domkba/rkeit  *  thankfulness/ 
etc.^  So  too  the  English  suffix  -ling  has  arisen  firom  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  -ing  to  an  -/-stem  and  an  ensuing 
mistaken  division  of  the  component  parts.  It  seems 
that  from  a  few  old  English  words — lyteling  *  little  child/ 
cBthding  'nobleman's  son,  prince'  preserved  in  the  name 
Eadgar  the  Aetheling,  all  the  later  forms  nestling^ 
youngling y  darling,  etc.,  have  sprung. 

287*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  processes 
do  not  belong  to  a  past  time  only ;  they  Living  and 
were  not  perfected  in  a  day  to  remain  un-  *^****  sufflxea. 
changeable  for  ever  afterwards.  Just  as  sound  change  is 
perpetually  in  progress,  so  too  the  constant  growth  and 
decay  of  sufiixes  is  an  ever  present  factor  in  the  history 
of  language.  Some  suffixes  gradually  die  out  and  are 
no  longer  used  in  the  making  of  new  words,  others  again 
increase  in  importance  and  new  words  are  continually 
being  made  by  means  of  them.     Such  suffixes  in  English 

^  Paul's  Principien  der  Spraehge$ckiehte,  ohap.  xa.  p.  295. 
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are  -er  for  nouns  expressing  the  agent,  -oAvm  for 
abstract  substantives  \  On  the  other  hand  the  suffix 
which  is  seen  in  tiru-tK  bir-th  and  many  other  words, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  -ru  (-ct-)  of  such  Oreek 
substantives  as  ®c-t(-9,  Sap-ai-^  (§  133),  has  ceased  to 
make  new  words  in  English.  In  Latin  also  this  suffix, 
which  appears  in  a  mutilated  form  in  nwrs,  pars  etc. 
and  in  its  full  form  in  vi'tis,  ctt-ti-s  etc.  had  ceased 
before  the  classical  period  to  form  new  words,  its  place 
being  usurped  by  -tion-  as  in  fnen-ti-o,  co-ven-ti-o  etc. 
288.  Besides  the  two  methods  of  forming  new  sub- 
Four  methods  stantives  which  have  been  mentioned,  vi*. 
of  forming  new  (j)  the  addition  of  a  formative  suffix  or 

substantives.        ^  ' 

suffixes  to  a  root  and  (2)  the  combination 
of  (a)  two  stems  or  (6)  two  words  in  actual  case  relation- 
ship to  one  another,  other  two  methods  also  occur,  but 
need  not  detain  us  long. 

The  first  of  these  is  (3)  Reduplication.    This  although 

^  A  ourioos  example  of  the  development  of  a  saffix  in  a  new 
meaning  is  the  ose  in  School  and  University  slang  of  the  suffix 
-er  as  in  footer  for  football,  hedder  for  bedmaker,  etc.  This  ap- 
parently senseless  and  whimsical  change  began,  it  is  said,  at 
Harrow,  where  *  dnoker  *  was  nsed  for  *  dnck  pond.'  From  Harrow 
it  spread  to  other  schools  and  to  the  Universities,  where  in  com- 
mon parlance  Rugger  and  Socker  have  taken  the  place  with  the 
players  of  Bugby  and  Association  football  of  those  terms  respec- 
tively, while  fresher  bids  fair  to  nsurp  the  place  of  freshman. 
This  is  not  uncommon  in  language ;  the  slang  of  one  generation 
creeps  into  the  literary  dialect  of  the  next.  The  hybrid  word 
starvation,  with  its  English  root  and  Latin  saffix,  was  for  long  a 
byeword,  and  supplied  a  nickname  to  its  inventor,  who  was  ever 
after  known  as  Starvation  Dundas. 

Why  the  suffix  -er  should  have  been  so  generalised  is  hard  to 
see.  It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  English  objects  to 
spondaic  words  and  so  a  lighter  termination  was  used. 
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perhaps  existing  in  every  Indo-Germanic  language  is  at 
no  time  common,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  It  comes  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  emphasis.  As 
a  child  says  a  'big,  big  house'  to  indicate  a  very  big 
house,  so  language  seems  to  have  occasionally  caught  up 
such  forms  and  perpetuated  them  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete shape  in  such  words  as  )3ap-)3ap-o-s,  Lat  bal-b-u-s 
'  babbling' \ 

The  last  method  of  forming  new  words  is  by  the  use 
of  (4)  Vowel  Gradation  or  Ablaut.  Whatever  the  origin 
of  this  phenomenon  it  certainly  did  not  at  first  indicate 
difference  of  meaning',  but  at  a  later  period  was  utilised 
for  this  purpose,  and  so  words  of  particular  forms  take 
to  themselves  vowels  of  a  particular  grade.  Thus  words 
like  Xayo-9  of  the  masculine  gender  affect  the  o-vowel 
in  the  root ;  neuter  words  like  ytvo^  affect  the  ^- vowel, 
although  to  both  rules  there  are  exceptions.  If  the 
difference  was  originally  one  of  pitch  accent  as  many 
philologists  think  (§  92),  there  is  a  curious  parallel  in 
the  modem  English  application  of  stress  in  a  similar 
way  ;  thus  |>r(>^^s»(  substantive),  joro^^  (verb),  silly ect 
(substantive),  8ubj4ct  (verb),  or  again  content  (substan- 
tive),  contAU  (adjective)*. 

1  Bednpliofttion  in  the  verb  will  be  diBOUssed  later  (§  446). 

9  Bmgmann,  Orundr.  n.  §  7. 

*  See  the  interesting  letter  of  Dr  Murray  in  the  Academy  for 
1891,  vol.  n.  p.  456,  who  finds  that,  out  of  341  correspondents, 
160  always  accent  the  second  syllable  of  content^  100  always  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  others  vary  according  to  the  meaning. 
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xvii.     Classification  of  Nouns. 

A.    Root  Nouns. 

289.  Root  nouns  are  those  in  which  the  case  suffixes 
are  attached  to  something  which  it  is  impossible  to 
analyse  further,  in  other  words  to  a  root  (§  24).  Such 
nouns  are  not  very  numerous  in  any  language,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  seems  to  have  descended  from 
the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  period.  Latin  has  developed 
more  of  them  independently  than  any  other  language, 
except  perhaps  Sanskrit.  Some  do  and  others  do  not 
show  traces  of  gradation  in  their  vowel  system^ 

(a)    Root  nouns  without  gradation  : 


Gk. 

Lat. 

Eng. 

5X.f 

:    8^                : 

$al-t* 

T-f 

:    vt-i 

fids 

:    mu8 

moute  (0.  E.  mtu) 

yaC-t 

:    nav-em^ 

5-1 

:    sU-i               : 

sow  (0.  E.  8U) 

(b)    Root  nouns  with  gradation : 

Gk. 

Lat. 

Eng. 

/3oD-f  (§  181) 

:     6o-«(§63)     : 

cow 

TOlJ-t 

(Doric  wdf) 

:    p8'i               : 

foot  (0.  E.  fSt) 

^:Um 

Jov-is  etc. ) 
•    die-m        ]  ' 

Tu-eS'iday)* 

^  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  aU  monosyllabic 
nouns  are  root  nouns.     This  is  bj  no  means  the  case. 

s  -t  is  a  further  suffix  which  may  possibly  have  also  once  be- 
longed, to  the  Latin  word,  if  the  verb  saUo  represents  an  earlier 
^sal-d-o, 

'  This  original  root  word  has  passed  over  in  Latin  to  the  t- 
declension  in  the  nom.  tidv-is.    rta&-em= Ionic  v^a  {=*nd^-tff), 

^  Tuesday  =  Tit0-ei-da3,  or  the  day  of  Tiu ;  Tiwes  is  the 
genitive. 
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For  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  forms  see 
note  (ii)  affcer  §  265. 


B.     Nouns  with  formative  suffixes. 

290.  As  far  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  the 
number  of  suffixes  originally  used  in  the 
formation  of  nouns  was  not  very  large.  But 
from  the  earliest  period  their  number  has  been  con- 
tinually added  to  by  combinations  of  two  or  more 
suffixes,  (ro^-«i>-Tcpo-s;  Lat.  pos-tu-mu-s,  grac-H-ent-o-s 
(§  286)  etc.  Although  some  of  these  combinations  date 
from  a  time  before  the  separation  of  the  original  Indo- 
Oermanic  community,  most  of  them  are  of  late  origin. 
Hence  many  series  of  forms  occurring  in  individual 
languages  have  no  parallels  in  the  sister  tongues^  and 
the  discussion  of  such  forms  properly  belongs  to  the 
grammar  of  the  language  in  question. 

Of  all  suffixes  -o-  is  the  most  common^;  to  it  or  the 
various  suffixes  ending  in  -0-  as  -ww-  -no-  -to-  -to-  -yp- 
'jp-  the  great  majority  of  nouns  belong.  A  considerable 
number  of  -i-  and  -u-  stems  also  exist.  There  are,  more- 
over, many  consonant  stems,  such  as  those  which  end  in 
-n-  -r-  and  -s-.  Besides  these  stems,  which  include  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  there  are  others 
ending  in  dental  and  guttural  stops,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  proper  places  (§§  346 — 350). 

As  regards  the  original  signification  of  these  forma- 
tive suffixes  it  is  at  present  idle  to  speculate.  i^Yieir  ngnm- 
In  individual  languages  we  do  find  particu-  <****^'*- 

1  As  almost  every  oonsonant  stem  has  an  -o-  form  by  the  side 
of  it,  the  theory  that  all  stems  were  originaUy  -o-stems  has  strong 
daims  to  aoceptanoe.    Cp.  note  after  §  265  and  §  844  n. 
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lar  suffixes  set  apart  to  indicate  special  meanings,  but,  in 
some  cases,  we  find  the  same  suffix  specialised  in  different 
sense's  in  different  languages.  Some  suffixes  too  seem 
to  have  no  well  defined  meaning;  but  are  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  usages. 

29i«  The  suffix  which  has  apparently  the  most 
definite  meaning  is  -d.  In  all  the  lan- 
and  ^  toninine  guages  which  in  any  degree  retain  the 
gender.  different  original  declensions  this  sufiix  in- 

dicates feminine  gender.  In  adjectives  this  suffix  most 
commonly  forms  the  feminine  to  those  stems  which,  in 
the  masculine  and  neuter,  belong  to  the  -o-  class.  Thus 
we  have  vcos,  vcov,  ndvtis,  nawimy  but  via,  nova. 

From  the  widespread  usage  of  this  suffix  to  indicate 
the  feminine  gender,  most  grammarians  have  considered 
this  its  original  use.  Recently,  however,  Brugmann  has 
contended  that  -a  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with 
gender,  but  was  utilised  in  this  way  because  some  words, 
such  as  the  Indo-Germanic  word  for  woman  ^qnd,  Boeo- 
tian Pavd  etc.  (§  140),  happened  to  end  originally  with 
this  vowels  That  the  original  meaning  of  a  suffix  may 
be  forgotten,  and  that  it  may  be  used  in  quite  a  different 
meaning  and  with  quite  a  different  purpose  firom  its 
original  one,  we  have  already  seen  (§  283).  But  the 
uniform  employment  of  -d  to  indicate  feminine  gender 
shows  that  the  suffix  has  been  so  used  ever  since  a  time 
preceding  the  separation  of  the  Indo-6ermanic  peoples. 
Earlier  than  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purposes  to 
go,  and  therefore  we  may  leave  the  original  meaning  of 
this  suffix  as  well  as  of  the  others  undecided. 

292.    The  'i'  and  -u-  stems  are  of  all  genders.    Of 

1  Teohmer*B  Zeitsehrift  vol.  xv.  p.  100.  An  aoate  oontroveny 
ia  BtiU  raging  on  the  subject. 
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the  coDsoQant  stems,  those  in  -«r-,  since  they  mostly 
express  the  agent,  are  lately  masculine;  G™i„ino,h„ 
words  in  -«n-  -oii-  and  -a  are  also  of  all  "''"»^  • 
genders,  particular  grades  of  the  suffix  being,  however, 
to  some  extent  specialised  for  particular  genders.  As 
soon  as  a  substantive  is  used  in  an  adjectival  sense, 
or  in  some  usage  for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended, 
it  may  and  frequently  does  change  its  gender.  Hence 
the  use  of  -o-  stems  as  feminines  {%  55).  In  compounds 
also  the  same  is  true.  Originally  a  compound  substan- 
tive was  of  the  gender  of  its  final  component.  Thus 
l&oSo&iNTvXot  meant  properly  'Rose-finger'  as  a  substan- 
tive and  was  masculine'.  As  we  know  it  in  Homer, 
however,  it  is  an  adjective  'rosy  fingered,'  and  conse- 
quently, although  it  keeps  its  original  ending,  it  is  made 
to  agree  with  ijuf  a  feminine  word.  Bvnofiopo^  is  also 
properly  &  substantive  '  soul  devourer,'  but  when  made  to 
agree  with  a  neuter  substantive  like  ^>^,  it  takes  the 
form  Ovfuofiopov.  When  the  -9-stems  are  used  in  this 
way  they  form  a  new  nominative  and  accusative.  Thus, 
/iivoi  is  a  neuter  word,  but  from  the  same  stem  we  have 
£v^iKi;t  a  masculine  name,  and  the  same  form  used  adjec- 
tivally for  the  feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  with  the 
form  tifuvK  for  the  neuter. 

303.  As  has  been  said,  -o-forms  go  hand  in  hand 
with  -d-forms.  Even  before  the  separation  s«tiu»i  lei 
of  the  Indo-Qermanic  peoples,  -o-forms  had  ™'  <n™in*ti- 
been  used  to  indicate  masculine  and  neuter 
stems,  while  -d-forms  indicated  cognate  feminines.  But 
this  purely  grammatical  gender  was  crossed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  natuiul  gender  or  by  that  of  other  words  of 

>  DelbrOok,  5.  F.  it.  p.  12,  aud  arundr.  SytOax  g  1B8. 
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cognate  meaning,    rpo^s  is  properly  a  word  of  mascu- 

riw6o«etc        ^^^®  ^*^^™  ^^^*  since  iratSaycuyos  is  not  an 

early  word,  was  once  applicable  to  such  a 
guardian  as  Phoenix  was  to  Achilles.  But,  in  later 
times,  rpcK^'s  indicates  duties  more  frequently  discharged 
by  women  and  becomes  feminine,  while  a  new  masculine 
form  rpo^cv9  begins  to  appear.  All  the  while  a  feminine 
word  rpoffnj  has  been  used  to  indicate  that  which  the 
rpoffio^  supplies.  To  express  another  idea  arising  from 
Tpotf^  we  have  another  word  formed — rpo^etov  or  in  the 
plural  rpcH^cia,  the  return  made  by  the  child  for  the 
rpoifiTi  which  he  has  received.  This  word  is  in  the  neuter 
and  is  formed  by  adding  another  suffix  to  that  already 
existing. 

Some  -d-  (in  Greek  most  frequently  -td-)  stems 

Masculine  -a-  '^©c^™®  masculine  and,  when  they  do  so, 
«*«m8  m^Greek  generally  take  final  -s  in  Greek  and  form 
the  genitive  in  -ov,  iroAi-nz-s,  iroXi-rov.  Some 
stems  of  this  kind  in  Homer  are  said  to  be  crystallised 
vocative  forms  *  and  have  no  final  -s,  Imrora  etc.  In  Latin 
scribuy  agricola  etc.  are  masculine.  In  only  one  or  two 
instances  in  old  Latin  does  a  final  -8  appear,  paricidas. 

Their  hiBtory.  ^heso  words  are  said  to  have  been  (I) 

original  abstracts,  next  (2)  collectives,  and 

finally  (3)  specialised  for  individuals.     Compare  English 

youth  and  trtith  which  are  (1)  abstracts,  the  state  of 

^  This  is  Brogmann's  view,  Cnrtins*  Studien  ix.  p.  259  ff.  But 
Schmidt  from  ttpAora  Zet^t  aiigues  for  a  different  origin  (Pluralhil' 
dungen  d,  idg,  Neutra,  p.  400  fl.).  According  to  Schmidt,  ei)pi$oira 
*  wide-eye '  is  a  neuter  sabstantiye  in  apposition  to  Zei^t  (cp.  origin 
of  Lat.  vetus).  As  e^p^ora  was  used  unchanged  with  vocative  as 
well  as  ace.  and  nom.,  genuine  vocative  forms  like  fitfrUra  were 
also  used  for  the  nominative,  and  new  forms  were  made  on  the 
same  analogy. 
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being  youug  and  true  respectively,  (2)  collectives,  '  the 
youth  of  a  country'  etc.,  (3)  specific,  'many  youths,' 
'mathematical  truths'  etc.  So  woXu^n^  would  be*  (I) 
citizenship  (abstract),  (2)  the  body  of  citizens  (collect 
tive),  (3)  a  citizen  (specific). 

294.  When  -d-stems  change  to  masculines,  when 
such  words  as  rpo^os  become  feminines,  we  Gander  in  worrf^ 
have  examples  of  the  influence  of  natural  P*J***^*v**: 

'^  ,  jects      without 

sex  upon  grammatical  gender.  ^17709  Lat.  ■«l 
/agu-s  and  other  names  of  trees  are  feminine  for  another 
reason.  As  it  happens,  in  both  languages  the  generic 
words  for  tree,  Bpv-s,  arbos,  are  feminine.  Accordingly 
the  generic  word  draws  over  the  words  indicating  the 
individual  species  to  its  own  gender  ^  Hence  the  rule 
that  independently  of  the  character  of  the  suffix  all 
names  of  trees  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  feminine 
(§55). 

But  now  we  are  fsuoe  to  £Bu;e  with  a  difficult  question. 
Why  should  the  generic  word  for  a  tree  be  feminine? 
Why  should  not  everything  which  has  no  natural  sex  be 
also  of  the  neuter  gender  in  grammar  ?  To  this  question 
there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  reply.  The  older 
philologists  relied  upon  the  '  personifying  tendencies '  of 
primitive  man.  The  existence  of  such  tendencies  is 
denied  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  recent  scholars'.  But 
there  are  certainly  traces  of  such  personification  in  the 
language  of  English  sailors,  who  talk  of  a  ship  as  '  she.' 
And  if  it  be  true  that  the  ideas  of  primitive  man  stand 

1  In  Greek,  aooording  to  Delbriiok,  the  generic  word  follows 
the  special  words,  S,  F,  iy.  p.  6.  Delbriiok  now  is  more  doubtful 
{Orundr,  Syntax  §  S). 

*  For  instance,  by  Brugmann  in  Techmer's  Zeitsehrift  it.  p. 
100  fl. 

Q.  P.  15 
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in  the  same  relation  to  modem  thought  as  the  child 
stands  to  the  grown  man,  such  tendencies  to  personifica- 
tion will  not  seem  at  all  wonderful  To  the  child  every- 
thing is  alive,  and  deserving  of  reward  or  punishment 
even  as  he  himself  is. 

The  two  reasons  assigned,  viz.  (1)  the  influence  of 
natural  sex  and  (2)  the  influence  of  the  gender  of 
cognate  words,  will  explain  a  large  number  but  very  far 
from  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  gender.  Why  oIWos 
and  vicus  should  be  masculine  while  5o/aos  is  masculine 
in  Greek  and  domus  feminine  in  Latin,  we  do  not  know. 
Even  if  we  assign  the  change  of  gender  to  the  working  of 
analogy,  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  the  model,  imitation* 
of  which  caused  the  change. 

Gender. 

295*  The  Indo-Germanic  noun  is  characterised  as 
such  by  the  possession  of  special  features  to  mark  the 
possession  of  Gender,  of  Number  and  of  Case.  But  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  all  of  these  need  not  co-exist  in 
any  one  word. 

In  -o-  stems,  the  suffix  -s  in  the  nominative  generally 
Gender  in  -o-  marks  a  masculine,  occasionally  a  feminine 
'*®°***'  word;  -m  (changed  to  -v  in  Greek)  in  the 

nominative  marks  the  neuter.  The  -s  at  the  end  of  the 
in  -*-  and  -ur  nominative  in  an  -«-  or  -w-  stem  indicates 
■*®™**  that  the  word  is  either  of  the  masculine  or 

of  the  feminine  gender,  the  absence  of  any  suffix  that 
such  a  stem  is  neuter,  -d-stems  (§  291)  and  -t-  (-t^-) 
in  -«  and  -I-  stems  are  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
{'%€-)  stemss  generally  feminine  and  have  originally  no 
nominative  suffix  in  the  singular.     Nasal  and  liquid 
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stems  as  a  rule  have  no  -s-Bu£Gx  in  the  nominatiTe, 
whatever  their  gender  may  be.      Neuter  i„  ^^  ^^  u. 
gender  ia,  however,  generally  indicated  by  <i'"'i"*"»i 
the  appearance  of  the  stem  eufiu  in  its  weak  grade  as 
a  long  or  ahort  sonant  nasal  or  liquid ;  cp.  rip-fta,  Lat. 
termen  (neuter)  with  rift-fuov,  Lat,  ter-mo  (moBcuUne); 
TJw-apijec-Ttr  (r)',  tnuip  (r?),  calcar,  with  ira-r^p, pater,  Sii- 
rup,  da-tor,  etc.  In  s  stems,  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender 
end  in  -«  -««  or  -as  in  Greek,  ^«uS<«,  iptvSU,    .      ^^ 
yipat,  in  -oB  (-us)  or  -m  (gen.  -ms)  m  Latin, 
those  in  -is,  however,  having  as  a  rule  changed  their  gen- 
der before  the  historical  period,  while  those  correspond- 
ing to  the  type  of  the  Greek  -n  have  disappeared.    Thus 
forms  like  gen-us  alone  survive  in  perfection.     The  mas- 
culines and  feminines  of  -s  stems  appear  in  Greek  as  -«k 
and  -ijs,  oiS-uis,  evyw-iTt,  in  Latin  as  -5s  or  -or,  honos 
{honor),  arbos  (arbor).    The  type  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  -ts  is  represented  only  by  the  fragment  de-gener. 
Mute  stems,  except  those  which  end  in  -«(-',  mark  mas- 
culine or  feminine  gender  by  the  addition 
of  -s ;  when  the  gender  is  nenter,  the  stem 
is  left  without  suffix,  the  stem-ending  or  some  part  of  it 
also  disappearing  if  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language  so 
require  (cp.  yaXa.  with  yoXoutr-iw,  Latin  lac  with  lact-is). 

Number. 
2g6.     The  original  Indo-Qermanic  language  distin- 
guished three  numbers,  the  Singular,  the  Dual  and  the 

1  The  Satukrit  form  yakit  may,  u  some  knthoricies  hold, 
have  an  additional  saffii  -t.  U  the  -I  is  original,  •rr-ap,  jtc-vr 
represant  an  original  *\iqit.  On  the  qneitioit  of  long  sonant 
oaials  etc.  cp.  g  168  aate  B. 

*  See  B  306  note. 

15—2 
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Plural    The  different  numbers  in  the  noun  are  each 

characterised  by  their  own  sui&xes  (cp.  §  34). 

Some  kinds  of  substantives,  as  abstracts,  collectives 

piunu  in  Ab-  ^^^  nouns  of  material,  may  be  expected  to 
struct  nouDB.      ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  singular.     But  in  all 

languages  such  words  frequently  occur  in  the  plural 
Thus  in  EngHsh  we  speak  not  only  of  sugar  and  unne, 
but  also  of  sugars  and  tvines,  meaning  thereby  different 
forms  or  kinds  of  the  material.  So  in  Latin,  plurab  like 
vina,  carries;  veritates,  cmiritiae  occur \ 

297.    Other  words  may  be  expected  to  occur  only  in 
the  dual,  Svco,  afufxa.    But  nevertheless  such 
words  are  ofteii  inflected  as  plurals.     It 
may  indeed  be  conjectured  that  the  Dual  is  merely  a 
specialisation  of  one  out  of  many  original  forms  of  the 
Plural.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  earliest  historical  use  of 
the  Dual  which  we  can  trace  seems  to  have  been  to  ex- 
press things  which  occur  (a)  naturally  in  pairs,  as  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  the  hands  etc.,  or  {b)  artificially  in  pairs, 
as  the  two  horses  of  a  chariot.    Later  the  Dual  is  used 
for  a  combination  of  any  two  things.     In  the  first  sense 
Its  earliest    ^^  ^^  ^^  quite  distinct  fix)m  that  of  the 
"**^  Plural    But  as  soon  as  the  Dual  comes  to 

be  applied  to  any  two  things  without  regard  to  their 
being  naturally  a  pair  and  without  any  emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  idea  of  duality,  it  becomes  a  grammatical 
luxury;  it  has  no  sense  separate  from  that  of  the  Plural 
and  consequently  it  speedily  dies  out. 

When  things  are  thought  of  in  pairs,  every  pair  may 
be  regarded  as  a  unity  and  be  followed  by  a  singular 
verb,  though  this  construction  is  not  very  common.     It 

^  See  Draeger,  HUtorische  Synttix  der  lateinuchen  Spraeh^ 
4—8. 
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is  worth  observing  that  the  Dual  in  Greek  is  rarely  used 
without  Svu  unless  when  the  objects  referred  to  are  a 
Batural  or  artificial  pair',  and  this  agrees  with  the  use 
of  the  Dual  in  Vedic  Sanskrit 

In  Latin  dao  and  ainbo  are  the  only  surviving  dual 
forms  and  these  are  inflected  in  the  oblique  saki  iom  in 
cases  as  plurals.  '"^''■ 

39S.  The  use  of  the  Plural  which  calls  most  for 
remark  b  that  in  Greek  and  the  Aryan  languages  a 
neuter  noun  in  the  plural  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the 
Singular.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  things  j^eatm  Piormi 
which  make  a  class  or  set  by  themselves  JJJJ  wngnkr 
may  be  treated  as  a  unity.  *  But  in  the  his* 
torical  period  they  are  so  treated  only  when  the  word  is 
neuter,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  that  all  plural 
forms  were  originally  collective.  An  ingenious  theory 
has  been  recently  revived'  which  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  nominative  plural  neuter  is  no  genuine  plural 
at  aD,  but  a  collective  singular.  It  is  argued  by  another 
writer'  that  in  many  cases  where  a  plural  verb  is  put  with 
a  neuter  plural  in  Homer,  this  arises  from  a  later  corrup- 
tion; thus  the  earlier  reading  in  Hiad  ii.  135,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  was  trrdpra  UAvroi  for  the  ordinary 
tTvdpra  UXwriu.  The  converse  of  this  usage,  the  use  of 
a  singular  verb  with  a  masculine  or  feminine  substantive 
in  the  plural,  usually  known  as  the  Schema  Pindaricum, 
has  an  entirely  different  explanation.  Here  the  verb 
always  precedes  the  subject.  Consequently,  it  is  argued, 
the  writer  or  speaker  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  form 

>  Cp.  Monro  H,  O,'  §  178. 

>  By  JohuuiM  Bcbmidt,  Pluralbildungtn  dtr  iitdog,  SeaVra, 
(1S89),  pp.  1 II. 

>  J.  WMkemkgd,  K.  Z.  SO,  p.  SOS. 
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of  his  sentence  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  writing  or 
speaking  it ;  hence  the  illogical  sequence  of  a  singular 
verb  and  a  plural  noun. 

agg.    The  theory  which  explains  the  neuter  plural 
TbeoiT  u>  ra-  °opi"i*ti™  ^fl  a  collective  singular  is  aup- 
iSmHotl*  '™'  P**"^*^  "•**"  *'oly  (1)  ^  ^'*  occurrence  with 
a  singular  verb  in  the  Greek  and  Aryan  lan- 
guages, but  also  (2)  by  the  fact  that  frequently  a  neuter 
plui&l  is  formed  to  a  masculine  or  feminine  singular— 

O  (TtTM  but  TO  (TITO,  )J  KcXciidoi  but  ID  HomST  vypa  KtKtvSa  • 

Latin  locus  but  loca,  gibilus  hut  sibila'  etc.;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  masculine  or  feminine  plural  to  a  neuter 
singular  hardly  occurs  at  all.  It  has  also  been  observed 
by  various  writers  that  when  a  masculine  or  feminine 
and  a  neuter  plural  both  appear  in  the  same  word,  the 
neuter  plural  has  generally  &  coUective  meaning*.  As 
the  personal  pronouns  of  the  plural  number  were  origi- 
nally inflected  in  the  singular  and  passed  over  to  the 
plural  inflexion  at  a  later  period  (§  327),  so  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  original  genitive  otjugd  was  *jugds,  not 
*jugom,  but  that  later  it  took  the  same  inflexion  as  the 
masculines  because  the  neuters  and  maaculines  had  most 
cases  the  same  in  the  other  numbers.  Since  in  other 
numbers  the  neuter  has  the  same  form  for  nominative 
and  accusative,  in  the  plural  juga,  originally  only  nomi- 
native, comes  to  be  used  also  as  accusative.  (3)  It  is 
also  urged  that  many  languages  do  use  collective  singu- 

■  Sohmidt,  PturaOi.  p.  6. 

*  Cp.  with  this  vhftt  h&a  hkppened  in  the  development  o[ 
Latin  into  the  Bototuioe  luigiMges.  Ai  in  Latin  nom.  and  aco. 
pi.  neut.  are  the  lame  in  form  aa  the  nom.  sing,  fern.,  nenter  noims 
whose  plural  haa  a  coUective  sense  became  feminine,  thns  folivm 
'\ud,'  folia  'leafage,' but /olji  orfoliae  'leavei.' 
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Ut  forms  instead  of  the  neuter  plurals.  Homer  uses  vp6- 
ffaa-K  for  irpo^o™  (Od.  ii.  75),  Herodotus  Btpainiiij  for 
^(parovTts  (v.  21).  Latin  lias  juwmtus,  English  yoirtA,  for 
jttvenea  and  yawig  men  respectively  {§  293),  and  the  same 
appears  in  other  Indo-Germanic  languages.  (4)  A  fur- 
ther support  is  found  for  the  theory  in'the  fact  that  in 
the  same  language  the  same  word  has  both  a  neuter  and 
a  feminine  form,  or  that  kindred  languages  show,  one  the 
plural,  the  other  the  feminine  form.  Thus  we  find  ^iwa- 
vov  and  fipcn-aviT,  vtvfiov  and  vtvptj,  Homeric  ra  ijvm,  but 
Attic  )7  iji-ia  pi.  iji-uii,  <^v\ov  but  ^uXjj  (post-Homeric); 
Latin  ctiementum  and  caementa,  labium  and  labea;  0. 
H.  6.  ndma  n.  but  0.  E.  nam  t,  0.  Saxon  gi-lagu  n.  pi. 
but  0.  K  iagu  i.  sing,  'law.'  (5)  A  plural  is  often  used 
in  the  predicate  where  only  a  single  object  is  in  question, 
as  in  Homer  hiapa.  S<f  roi  hiaaat  KoAov  6povov,  a.^$vrov  act, 
)(pva*ov  {II.  ziv.  238),  Kflva^  dytjp..,aZSt  mmuv  fiiXirtiOpa 
yivtara  {II,  xiil  233);  Latin  nemo  ms  lacrumis  decoret 
neque  funera  Jletu  faxit  (Enniua'  Epitaph),  per  clipeum 
Vvlcani,  dona  parentis  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  729);  compare 
the  frequent  use  of  colla,  guttura,  ora,  pectora  where 
only  one  object  of  the  kind  is  meant.  (6)  These  collec- 
tives come  to  be  used  for  individual  members  of  the 
class,  because  they  express  originally  the  nature  or 
characteristic  which  the  members  of  the  class  have  in 
common;  hence  miyymia,  signifying  first  kinship  then 
kijt^folk,  is  used  of  a  single  person  (Eur.  Orest.  733); 
Latin  cmtodia  is  used  in  the  same  way  (Ovid  Met.  viii. 
684);  in  German  atute,  originally  the  same  as  English 
stud  (of  horses),  has  come  to  mean  steed  and  finally  mare, 
&ad /rauenzimmer,  literally  'women's  chamber,'  gynae- 
ceum,  became  first  a  collective  word  for  'women'  and 
since  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  used  for  '  a 
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ii^omazi '  \  From  truth  an  abstract  quality  we  pass  in 
English  to  the  comparative  concreteness  of  '  mathemati- 
cal truths/  a  development  parallel  to  that  of  youth 
which  has  been  so  often  cited  (cp.  §  293). 

Noun  Gases. 

300.  In  the  original  Indo-Oermanic  language  the 
noun  possessed  at  least  seven  cases :  Nominative,  Ac- 
cusativOi  Oenitive,  Ablative,  Dative,  Locative  and 
Instrumental.  In  the  Instrumental  some  authorities 
have  discovered  traces  of  an  amalgamation  of  two  origi- 
weretwosepa-  n&Uy  Separate  cases — an  Instrumental  pro- 
foiedlnttieln"  ^^^^Y  ^  Called  and  a  Comitative  or  Sociative 
■tramentai?       ^j^^     g^^  ^^iQ  existence  of  such  an  original 

distinction  is  very  doubtful,  and  any  observable  differ- 
ence of  meaning  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
inanimate  objects  as  a  rule  must  be  spoken  of  as  instru- 
ments, animate  objects  as  companions  or  helpers. 

30X.  The  relations  expressed  by  these  seven  cases 
indo-German-  ^^  ^^^  however,  all  that  could  have  been 
JLe8^**taoom-  iiidicatod  by  means  of  cases.  Some  lan- 
piete.  guages,  such  as  Finnish,  have  a  much  larger 

number  of  cases  and  by  this  means  express  greater  deii- 
niteness  of  relation  than  it  is  possible  to  express  by  the 
seven  Indo-6ermanic  cases,  which  cannot  distinguish, 
for  example,  between  rest  in  and  rest  on,  motion  into 
and  motion  towards,  motion  from  and  motion  from  out 
of,  notions  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  more 
complex  Finnish  case  system. 

302.    In  the  enumeration  of  cases,  the  vocative 

The  Towtive  ^^  ^^^  reckoned  as  a  case.     Among  noun 

noiaciM.        forms — especially    in    the    -o-stems — the 

1  Schmidt,  Pluralb,  p.  26. 
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vocative  of  the  Siogular  standB  apart,  precisely  ae  the 
Singular  of  the  Imperative  stands  apart — especially  in 
the  -o-verbs.  Xoyc  in  the  noun,  Xcyf  in  the  verb  are 
simply  Btem-forms  without  anything  to  mark  them  as 
belonging  to  a  paradigm  of  forms.  Neither  haa  any 
suffix  besides  that  which  marks  the  stem ;  Xi>yc  has 
nothing  to  mark  a  case  relation,  Xiy*  nothing  to 
mark  a  person  of  the  verb.  In  some  stems,  and 
always  in  the  neuter  gender,  the  nominative  serves  for 
the  vocative  in  the  Singular;  in  the  Plural  the  nomi- 
native discharges  the  function  of  the  vocative  in  all 
stems. 

303.  Cases  originaliy  existed  in  all  three  Numbers, 
Singular,  Dual  and  Plural  But  in  the 
Dual  and  Plural,  separate  forms  for  each  of  fonu  for  •oms 
the  cases  were  apparently  not  found  neces- 
sary. This  is  true  at  any  rate  for  the  dative  and  abla- 
tive Plural.  The  Dual  forms  vary  so  much  in  different 
languages,  and  the  whole  system  is  already  30  rapidly 
decaying  even  in  the  earliest  historical  period,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  with  certainty  the  Dual  paradigm 
except  in  the  forms  which  served  indifferently  for  nomi- 
native, vocative  and  accusative.  In  the  Singular  there 
are  separate  endings  for  the  individual  cases.  In  all 
stems,  however,  except  the  -o-stems,  there  is  but  one 
form  from  the  earliest  period  for  genitive  and  ablative. 
Stems  ending  in  nasals,  liquids,  -d-  or  -l-(-ii-)  have  no 
case  ending  for  the  nominative,  which  in  masculine  or 
feminine  forms  of  nasal  or  liquid  stems  is  expressed  by  a 
difference  of  gradation  in  the  stem  suffix  (g  354  ff.). 
Neuter  forms  except  in  the  -o-stems  have  no  suffix  in  the 
nominative,  vocative  and  accusative  Singular,  all  of 
which  are  indicated  by  the  same  form  in  all  neuter 
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stems.  In  the  -o-stems,  the  nominative  of  the  neuter 
has  the  same  form  as  the  accusative  of  the  masculine 
(cp.  ^vya-v,  jttgu-m,  with  otco-v  vicu-m) :  whether  there 
was  aay  original  connexion  in  meaning  between  the  two 
has  still  to  be  proved. 

304.    As  regards  the  origin  of  case  suffixes  in  the 
OricinofnHi.  Indo-GermaDic  langUBges  we  know  nothing. 

They  exist  from  the  earliest  historical  period 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  noun  form,  and  therefore  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  Comparative  Philology.  Various 
theories,  based  mainly  on  the  analogy  of  other  languages 
where  the  noun  remains  in  a  more  primitive  stage  of 
development,  have  been  propounded.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  the  suf&xes  are  pronominal  in  origin,  others 
that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  post-positions.  The  whole 
question  is  too  speculative  to  be  discussed  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  reasoning  is  largely  a  priori  and 
therefore  uncertain ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
Bndinn  nrc^  nominative  suffix  is  deictic  or  pronominal 
'^'"Viu™"!''  The  same  may  be  said  but  with  more  hesita- 

tion  of  the  accusative  suffix,  while  in  the 
other  cases  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  suffixes  ate 
post-positions  indicating  originally  some  kind  of  local 
relation.  In  German  books  it  is  customary  to  divide  the 
Qmnnuuioai  cases  into  'grammatical'  and  'local.'  To 
■Dd  looi  CUM.  ^]^^  latter  group  belong  such  as  the  abla- 
tive and  locative,  which  distinctly  show  a  local  mean- 
ing ;  to  the  former  are  assigned  those  cases,  such  as  the 
genitive  and  dative,  where  the  local  meaning,  if  ever 
existent,  has  been  in  process  of  time  obscured.  But  to 
call  a  case  '  grammatical '  is  no  aid  to  the  elucidation  of 
its  history,  and  all  that  we  know  of  language  goes  to 
show  that  the  vague  usages  ranked  under  this  indefinite 
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heading  are  in  all  probability  developed  from  earlier 
simple  and  concrete  local  uses'. 

305.  In  the  later  history  of  the  separate  languages, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  reduce  the  j,,^^^  moM* 
number  of  case  forms.  This  tendency  may  of  >rac«tiHn  in 
arise  from  one  or  all  of  several  causes  : 

(i.)  phonetic,  as  when  -ins,  the  suffix  of  the  instru- 
mental plural  of  -o-stems,  becomes  confiiBed  in  Greek 
with  that  of  the  locative  -tm(i)  in  oIkok  and  oiKoan,  or  as 
when  in  Latin  the  ablative  singular  of  -o-stems  by  losing 
its  final  -d-  becomes  confused  with  the  instrumental 
(mcOd  and  vied) ; 

(ii.)  syntactic,  when  one  case  extends  the  area  of  its 
usage  at  the  expense  of  another.  Such  extensions  of 
usage  are  analogical  There  is  a  doubtful  margin  where 
either  case  might  be  legitimately  used  ;  for  some  cause 
the  one  case  becomes  more  prevalent  than  the  other  with- 
in this  borderland  and  afterwards  gradually  encroaches 
on  the  proper  domain  of  its  vanquished  opponent.  The 
confusion  between '  rest  in '  and  '  motion  towards,'  which 
we  find  exemplified  in  the  English  usage  '  Come  here ' 
for 'Gome  hither,'  is  widely  developed  in  case  usages  in 

>  Cp.  WMtae7  {Trantaetion*  of  tht  Ameriean  FhUologual 
Auoeiatian,  toI.  im.  p.  92) :  '  There  ia  no  anoh  tiling  in  lan- 
goage  M  an  originallj  gronunatical  osaa  or  Conn  of  any  kind.' 
The  sune  writer  in  reviewing  Delbrtick's  Altindiicht  Syntax  says 
{A.  J.  P.  un.  386):  ■  To  pronounce  a  oue  originall;  gnunmatic*! 
il  simplj  eqtiiTalent  to  eajing  th&t  its  ultimate  oharacter  lies 
beyond  our  disooTer;;  and  the  statement  might  mnoh  belter  be 
made  in  Uie  latter  tons.  For  to  postulate  luoh  a  Talae  at  the 
yerj  beginning  is  to  den;  the  whole  known  history  of  lacgoage, 
which  BbowB  that  all  [orniB  begin  with  aometbing  material,  ap- 

prebenaible  bj  the  wneea,  palpable Saoh  an  explanation  simply 

betrays  a  false  philosophy  of  language.' 
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other  languages.  The  cases  could  express  relationship 
only  in  a  very  general  way.  Hence  arose  the  use  of 
adverbs  to  go  with  cases  in  order  to  make  the  meaning 
more  specific.  These  adverbs,  which  we  now  call  pre- 
positions, in  time  become  the  constant  concomitants  of 
some  cases ;  and  when  this  has  happened,  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  tendency  to  find  the  important  part  of 
the  meaning  in  the  preposition  and  not  in  the  case 
ending. 

(iii.)  A  third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  less 
firequent  use  of  some  cases.  The  smaller  number  of 
separate  forms  for  plural  use,  and  the  greater  tendency 
to  confusion  in  plural  as  compared  with  singular  forms, 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  plural  forms  are  less 
needed  and  are  in  less  frequent  use  than  singular  forms. 
The  Dual  is  less  used  than  either  the  Singular  or  the 
Plural  and  its  forms  are  more  corrupted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  degree  and  manner 
of  confusion  which  has  affected  at  the  earliest  period 
the  original  cases  in  Latin,  Greek  and  the  Germanic 
languages  \ 


Idg. 

Dat. 

Loc.           Instr. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Lat. 

Dat. 

\^ 

Gen.« 

AbL 

Gk. 

N^ 

^  ^ 

^^ 

Dat.  (Loo.) 

-r 

Gen. 

Germ. 

>w 

,  ^  --^ 

^ 

r 

Dat. 

V 

Gen. 

^  Cp.  fiubeohmann,  CattuUkret  p.  87. 

s  In  -o-  and  -a-  stems  represented  by  the  locatiye. 
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jcviii.     Case  suff^ea. 
A.    In  the  Sihoclar. 

306.     i  a.     Stems  ntuch  end  in  -o-  -i-  (including 
-ei-  §  365  ff.),  -u-  (including  -e^),  or  a  mute  consonant, 
and  possibly  all  root  words  made  origioally     KoiniMti*e. 
the  aomiuative  singular  of  masculine  and 
feminine  forms  in  s :  oIko-s  vicus,  01-s  ovi-s,     ^m,  .^  ^nd- 
iJ8v'-«  manu-s  PajTiXrv-%  6<apai  audax,  t-s  ^' 
vis  etc.     All  others  have  the  stem  suffix  only,     -a- 
stems  when  they  become  masculiue  in  Greek  add  the  -t, 
vtavw  etc.  (§  293).     There  are  also  one  or     ^thout     * 
two  examples  in  Latin  as  paricida-a.     In  "*''*■ 
stems  which  end  in  nasals  or  liquids  it  seems  that  the 
final  nasal  or  liquid  was  either  always  dropped  or  there 
were  double  forms  with  and  without  the  final  naea)  or 
liquid,  the  use  of  which  depended  on  the  phonetics  of 
the  sentence  (cp.  %  235  ff.).     Compare  ripium  with  Lat. 
termo,  Skt.  (t^  with  ■voii',  Skt.  pitd  with  worijp  Lat, 
pater.    The  lengthened  strong  form  is  regular  for  the 
nominative  of  such  stems  (cp,  itarijp  with  ttarip-a  etc.). 

i  b.     In  the  -o-stems  the  neuter  is  formed  by  adding 
-m  (Greek  -v  §  148) :  ivyo-v  Lat.  jvgu-m.    In     j,^  ^^^ 
all  other  stems  the  neuter  has  no  suffix, 
but  the  stem  eu0ix,  if  it  has  gradation,  appears  in  the 
weak  grade '. 

'  In  woids  of  wfaatersr  gander,  phooetia  obangea  ooeordlng  to 
the  regular  Uwa  of  the  luignage  t«ke  place  in  the  ending,  dvof 
tor  *£rairr-i,  Lat.  rex  tor  'reg-i.  Gk.  ipipar  tor  'bherottt-i  ia  ei- 
ceptionBl  oompared  with  6ia6t  for  'od<mt-§  and  ia  not  jet  MtiB- 
bctorilj  explained.  Bo  also  in  nentera  yiXp^  for  'YoXurr,  Lat. 
lot  tor  *Im((c). 
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307.  ii.  The  vocative  is  originally  a  stem  form 
(§  302).  Hence  the  vocative  proper  has  no  case  suffix : 
oticf,  TToXt,  ixOvy  ava  (=*avajcT),  Zcv.     In  stems  without 

_    ^.  a   nominative  suffix  the   vocative  has   a 

Vocative.  /.  -i  .        .  , 

different  grade  from  the  nominative :  w/ut^ 

(-d),  VOC.  vu/i^a  (Homer)  ;  iranjp  VOC.  TTttTcp,  wtnfiTJv  voc. 

voi/iiv.  Except  in  -o-stems,  Latin  has  replaced  the 
separate  vocative  form  by  the  nominative,  or  the  forms 
have  become  phonetically  indistinguishable. 

Neuters  have  no  vocative  form  separate  from  the 
nominative  form. 

308.  iii.     The  suffix  of  the  accusative  is  -w»,  which 
...         is  sonant  after  a  consonant,  consonant  after 

Aocosative.  ' 

a  sonant  \  Hence  ^ped-m  sonant,  ^ypihhm 
consonant.  Greek  has  thus  oIko-v,  ot-v,  17W-V,  T-k,  ^ca-v, 
iroTvta-v  (originally  an  -?-  (-«#-)  stem  §  374),  Latin  vici^-m, 
securi-m,  mcmti-tn,  vi-m,  dea-m,  luxurie-m  (an  -i-  stem) 
in  all  of  which  the  consonant  sound  appears.     On  the 

other  hand   Greek  irarcp-a,  iroi/iiv-a,  ai3o>  ( =  *at&)(r-a), 

OtopoK-a,  ^^ovr-a,  Latin  patr-em,  hamin-em,  arbor-em, 
atidac-em,  ferent-em  show  the  sounds  which  ^represent 
original  -fp. 

In  the  neuter  the  accusative  is  the  same  as  the 
nominative. 

309.  iv.    The  suffix  of  the  genitive  appears  as  -es, 
Onuifttion  in  "^f  '^  ^^^^  gradation.     Consonant  stem 

genitive  suffix,    fonns  with  gradation  appear  in  their  weak 

grade  in  the  genitive.  In  the  -o-  stems  the  suffix  is  -as- 
io  {-eS'io),  apparently  the  same  suffix  as  in  other  stems 

^  This  is  practically  accurate.  No  donbt  originally  *pedm  kept 
the  consonant  -m  when  the  following  word  began  with  a  sonant, 
but  the  separate  languages  did  not  keep  up  the  consequent  double 
forms. 
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with  a  proDominal  element  -{O  added'.  In  the  -a-  and 
-t-  (-M-)  stems  there  is  seemingly  a  contraction  between 
the  stem  and  the  suffix ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  of  accentuation  between  tiht},  Spyvta 
in  the  nominative  and  ti/i^^,  opyutac  in  the  genitive*.  In 
Greek,  the  -m  form  is  kept  in  the  later  period  with  all 
consonant  stems  including  also  root  words  like  ^oik,  Zn'c 
etc. :  xarp-o's,  xot/icv-tK,  iroS-ds  etc.  -s  appears  in  the 
primitive  genitival  fonn  Stt-  (  =  *8i/i-s)  in  Stv-ironji 
'house-lord.'  In  Latin,  -w  which  becomes  phonetically 
•is  (§  161)  is  generalised  in  all  consonant  stems  exactly 
as  -<)«  is  in  Greek.  In  early  inscriptions  a  few  traces  of 
the  -OS  suffix  are  found,  Ven^r-us  etc.  The  case  suffix 
which  in  Greek  is  contracted  with  -7  (-0)  is  presumably 
■es ;  if  -0S,  we  shoidd  have  expected  the  genitive  to 
appear  as  -(ds  not  --^  (-<■«)■  -s  is  the  suffix  in  Latin 
(wt-«,  manu-a  etc.  but  there  is  in  om-s  apparently  a  con- 
fusion with  -M  for  earlier  -es,  since  in  -i-  and  -u-stems 
the  original  genitive  form  seems  to  have  ended  in  either 
-ei-s  (-f'i-s),  -eif-$  (-oi{-s)  or  -j-es  (-i-os),  -jt-es  (-jf-os)', 
manu-s  may  represent  an  older  *mami^s  whether  as  an 
original  form  or  as  the  Latin  phonetic  representative 
of  original  •manew-*'  (§  178).  Strong  forma  of  the 
stem  appear  also  in  Greek  :  ^i-ot  ( =  *-^&tF-ot)  Homeric 
j8ao-iXij(f)-<«,  Attic  j3o(rtX«ius  by  metathesis  of  quantity, 
Ionic  ^(TiAnw ;  Tragic  jr<fX<os  etc.  =  'b-oX^i-os', 

'  Hirt,  Idg.  Fortchungen  u.  p.  180  ff. 

*  Hirt,  Idf.  FoTiehunggn  i.  p.  IL     According  to  Streitberg'E 
explanation  [op.  $  971  n.)  the  ending  was  -to  originally. 

»  Brogm.  Gnmdr.  n.  gg  381—2. 

*  The  (orm  in  -eu-  ia  not  required  b;  an;  language;  -i^-  will 
ezpUin  all  the  forma  vhieh  ooenr. 

*  The  Attia  iriXiwf  ((rom  ri\tiat)  leenu  formed  on  the  tmalog? 
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In  Latin  the  original  genitive  of  -o-,  -d-,  and  -l-  {-iS) 
Low  of  original  ^*®™^  ^  disappeared.  Of  -^-io  there  is 
ES'^^^temt?™*  no  trace  ;  -as  is  found  in  paterfamilias  etc. 
The  genitive  ending  -i  of  the  -o-stems  in 
Latin  is  probably  the  old  locative  ending,  viei  thus 
corresponds  either  to  oiicci  the  variant  form  of  oucoi  or  to 
oIkol  itself  (§  176).  'OS  of  the  -a-  stems  may  represent  the 
older  disyllabic  -ai  still  found  in  the  poets  {Romai  etc.) 
which  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  -i  in  the  -o-stems 
and  may  have  begun  with  the  masculines  in  -a,  scriba 
etc.^  lua:wiei  etc.  of  the  -l-  stems  are  also  analogical 
forms.    The  dative  probably  influenced  both  -ae  and  -ei. 

The  suiSx  -ro^  in  Greek  -n-stems  is  not  original. 

Ok.  safflz  in  Many  explanations  of  this  suffix  have  been 

'^'  offered.    The  best  seems  to  be  that  -ros  in 

ovd/ia-ro9  instead  of  *ovo/iv-os  is  taken  from  the  adverbial 

-TOS  in  CIC-TOS,  ^-TOs'. 

310.    V.    As  already  mentioned,  the  only  stems 

Ablative  has  ^^'^  YiAYt  a  separate  form  for  the  Ablative 

sepM^te    fonn  are  the  -0-  stems,  where  the  ending  is  -d 

only  in  •<>•  BteniB;  '  ^  ^^ 

preceded  by  some  vowel.  Since  this  vowel 
contracts  with  the  preceding  -e-  or  -o-  of  the  stem,  its 
nature  cannot  be  ascertained.  Greek  has  lost  the  abla- 
tive in  the  -o-stems,  the  genitive  in  them  as  in  others 
discharging  ablatival  functions.  In  Latin  the  loss  of 
ii  oonfuMd  in  ^'^  ^^  "^  of  ^^  ablative,  which  took 
rtrumentaf  and  P^®  ^^  ^^  sccond  century  RO.,  led  to  a 
locative.  confusion  between  the  ablative  and  the  in- 

of  pwrCKiiatt  an  analogy  which  seems  also  to  have  kept  the  poetio 
rb\€Oi  from  oontraoting  to  *iroXovt.    Brogm.  Qrundr.  11.  §  231  c. 

^  Brngm.  Orundr,  n.  §  229. 

'  Fiok,  B,  B.  xn.  p.  7;  Brugm.  Orundr.  n.  §  244.  Cp.  Bar- 
tholomae  I.  F,  i.  p.  300  fl. 
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Btnimeutal.  At  &  period  preceding  the  separation  of  the 
It-alic  dialects  from  one  another  the  -d  of  the  abl&tive 
had  been  extended  to  other  stems  ;  hence  in  old  Latin 
praidad  'frum  booty,'  airid  'from  copper*  etc.  The 
other  ablative  forms  patre,  homine,  ptde  etc.  are  not 
genuine  ablatives  but  either  locative  at  instrumental 
forms  (see  under  vii  and  viii). 

3".  vi.  The  original  dative  ended  in  -a|.  This 
suffix  is  retained  in  the  Greek  infinitive  DrimnttHf 
forms  &>ftck-at,  Soukot  (  =  8of«'-ai)  etc.;  else-  ar*itaS»^!itt 
where  consonant  stems,  -i-  and  -a-  stems  ****"•* 
and  root  words  in  Greek  have  replaced  the  dative  by  the 
locative,  iroT«fi-i,  irai^«f-i,  tfcopoK-i,  leokt-i,  i^W-*,  xoS-t 
etc.  In  the  -o~  and  -a-  stems  the  suffix  is  contracted 
with  the  vowel  of  the  stem  :  oUuf,  n/ij,  6^  In  Latin 
the  suffix  is  regular  throughout :  patr-l  (in  older  Latin 
occasionally  -ei),  homin-'t,  attdac-i,  ped-i;  vico  {%  181,  3), 
older  Namasioi,  poploe  {=populo),  deae  (cp.  Matuta  on 
inscriptions  with  vico),  ov4,  manu-i  (for  *numoyj^i  %  174). 

312.  vii.  The  original  locative  had  two  forms, 
according  as  the  ending  -i  was  or  was  not  j^aetHy  with 
added  to  the  stem.  The  stem,  if  graded,  ap-  JJ^  witbont 
peared  in  a  strong  form.  The  suffixless  form 
was  probably  not  locative  from  the  beginning,  but  in  time 
was  thus  specialised.  In  Greek  and  Latin  there  are  but 
few  traces  of  the  suffixless  locative.  &>;*«»■  the  Homeric 
infinitive  is  an  example  from  a  -men  st«m  (g  359) ;  it 
seems  probable  that  tlie  type  •^iptiv  (if  =*^iptaw)  is 
also  a  locative:  aih' k  an  example  from  an  -»  stem 
{oiF-U  cp.  Lat.  aev-om)  of  which  oici  ( -  *aif-ttr-i)  seems  the 
locative  with  the  -1  suffix '.     In  Xeyc<r-Au  the  same  loca- 

'  Tbii  is  doubtfal  on  aooount  or  the  Moent;  an  oiieinftl  tona 
*aiit-4ti  ought  to  become  obi  in  Oteek. 

G.  P.  16 
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tive  has  been  traced  (§  280).  Latin  presents  even  fewer 
examples.  The  preposition  penes  from  the  same  stem 
as  the  substantive  penus  stands  alone,  unless  Ugissem 
etc.  {§  280)  form  &  parallel  to  \iytiT-&ai, 

313.     The  locative  in  the  Greek  consonant,  -t-  and 

Bneiuion  of  "'*'  ^''^•ii^'  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dative 
^«™  in  Gk"-*  ^*^  under  vi).  In  the  -o-stems  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  -ei  and  -oi  forms  of  the 
locative  are  coeval  or  whether  the  -ei  forms  are  the 
earlier.  The  former  hypothesis  is  more  probable. 
The  -ei  forms  in  Greek  are  very  rare  ;  in  a  noun  stem, 
«!x(i  is  the  only  form  found  in  the  literature.  Other- 
wise the  locatives  are  of  the  type  represented  by  oikm 
'l<T$iuii  etc.  Cp.  also  QvXoiyty^^  '  bora  at  Pylos '  parallel 
to  which  b  0J7^ty«nJs'  'bom  at  Thebes.'  Elsewhere 
the  forms  of  the  locative  of  -o-stems  in  Greek  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  dative.  In  -i-stems,  -1  was  added  to  a 
stem  form  in  -ei  or  -#' ;  hence  the  Homeric  iro'Xiji ;  from 
the  ordinary  stem  -ei-  +  -i  comes  TrdX*i,  Homeric  imiXtt. 
The  -«-  stems  are  similar :  fiaTMjF-i,  ifSil  (Homer),  Attic 

in  latin         ''^*''    In  Latin  etci,  d«M  (gen.), /iw^rtct  are 
locative  in  form  ;  for  the  meaning  compare 
domi,  Bomae.    The  ablative  in  other  stems  is  either 
locative,  or  arises  from  a  confusion  of  locative  and  instru- 
mental.     In  the  former  case  patre,  homing,  geiiere,  pede 

'  In  tragedy  this  form  has  generally  been  emended  by  editors 
into  BTipayaiji,  an  emendation  which  deetroye  an  interesting 
historical  record.  In  Homer  the  town  is  'two9f)§ai  (Iliad  u.  SOS), 
and  Giiffi]  is  certainly  the  original  form  {II.  iv.  S78)  of  which  Q^fiiu 
ii  the  locatiTe,  thie  locatiTe  beiDg  later  treated  aa  a  nominatiie 
pltual.  The  Muue  is  probably  trae  of  'Afloat  and  other  ploral 
namee  of  towns.  The  same  explanation  has  been  given  of  Oermaii 
names  snch  aa  Sacheen,  Xanten. 

1  Brogm.  Grundr.  11.  g  260. 
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etc.  represent  older  formfl  ending  in  -t  (§  165),  in  the 
latter  also  forms  containing  the  inatnimental  ending 
(see  viii).     manii  may  represent  an  earlier  *matioif-e. 

314.  viii.  The  suffixes  of  the  instrumental  were  (1) 
either  -e  or  -a ',  and  (2)  -bki.  i^   iumi» 

(1)  In  both  Greek  and  Latin  the  in-  """t™""'-'- 
strumental  of  the  first  type  has  ceased  to  be  a  separate 
case.  In  Greek  its  functions  haye  been  taken  over  by 
the  dative,  in  Latin  by  the  ablative.  Those  who  hold 
that  -a  was  the  instrumental  sul!ix  find  it  in  such  adver- 
bial forms  as  /uto,  xiSo,  dpi,  irapa,  ftKO,  (in  Iv<Ka),  ivo., 
Latin  aere,  pede  etc 

(2)  The  suffix  -bhi  appears  in  Greek  as  -ifn.  But 
when  the  inBtnimentol  ceased  to  be  a  separate  case  in 
Greek,  the  usages  of  the  suffix  were  extended  so  for  that 
-^1  forms  are  found  in  the  ablatiral  meaning  of  the 
genitive,  the  instrumental  and  locative  meanings  of  the 
dative,  rarely  in  Homer  as  true  dative  or  genitive,  and 
once  at  least  (in  Alcman)  as  a  vocative.  The  number 
of  forms  found  is  not  very  large.  The  form  is  used 
indifferently  for  either  Singular  or  Plural. 

■  TbU  U  a  vei«d  qnestion.  Schmidt  contendB  that  the  saffix 
wag  -t,  BrngmanJa  that  it  wa«  -a,  bat  with  aome  heutatiOD. 
Recently  Hiit  hae  contended  (I.  F.  i.  p.  13  B.)  that  the  -a  forms  in 
Greek  reall;  present  an  instittmental  eaffli  'ni  (•^).  The  principal 
reason  for  holding  -a  to  be  the  instnunental  snffii  is  that  Lat. 
inde  conesponda  to  frSa,  and  that  therefore  pede  corresponds  to 
wtii.  But  (1)  the  equation  ia  not  certain ;  indt  aay  jaat  as  well 
be  lr0f-(r),  a  better  eqnation  in  respect  of  meaning;  for  absence 
of  -»  cp.  xp6a9t-  (2)  Originsl  'ptdi  would  undonbtedly  be  repre- 
sented by  pedt  in  Latin. 
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B.    Dual. 

315.    Even  in  those  cases  (Norn.  Ace.  and  Voc.)  for 

Dual  fomu  for  which  several  languages  show  forms  going 

nom.  voc  aoc    ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  original,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 

what  or  how  many  were  the  original  suffixes.  Except  in 
duo  and  ambo,  the  Dual  has  disappeared  in  Latin  (§  297). 

With  gender  ^^^  *^^  masculine  and  feminine  in  con- 
sonant-stems and  root  words,  Greek  shows  -c 
as  the  suffix,  irorcp-c,  Kuv'€,  p6-€  etc.  In  -<?-,  -t-,  -I-  (-t#-) 
and  -Vr  stems,  Brugmann^  regards  the  lengthening  of  the 
stem  vowel  as  the  original  form  for  the  masculine  and 
feminine,  there  being  in  the  -o-stems,  however,  another 
original  form  in  -oy^.  For  the  -d  stems  he  postulates  -at 
as  the  original  form  of  the  ending  in  the  Dual  nominative 
and  finds  it  in  the  forms  rtfuxi,  equae  etc.  employed  by 
Greek  and  Latin  as  the  nominative  of  the  Plural.  The 
Greek  dual  forms  r^iA  etc.  are  then  analogical  forma- 
tions after  the  -o-stems.  It  seems  on  the  whole  simpler 
to  follow  Meringer  in  regarding  the  forms  in  -ou  and  -6 
as  phonetic  variants  (§  181  n.)  and  to  treat  the  nom.  of 
the  Dual  as  a  collective  form  identical  with  the  Singular 
cm-stems'. 

For  the  neuter  the  suffix  for  all  stems  is  said  to  have 

Without  gen-  Contained  -l  or  -i,  the  two  forms  possibly 
^^'  representing  different  grades.    But  in  Greek 

and  Latin,  this  suffix  is  found  only  in  ci-Koo--i,  fci- 
#caT-t,  xH-gint'l,  the  neuter  forms  having  elsewhere  the 
same  suffix  as  the  masculine  and  feminine,  a  fact  which 
would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  genders  of  the 

^  GrufidT.  II.  §  284  fl. 

'  Meringer,  B,  B,  xvi.  p.  228  note.    Brogmann's  explanation 
of  eqtMe  is  untenable,  for  in  Latin  -aj  when  unacoented  becomes  -i. 
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Du&l  had  originally  the  same  sufEx.  If  the  form  is 
originally  a  singular  collective,  this  is  all  the  more 
probable. 

316.  The  forms  for  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Dual 
vary  so  much  from  one  language  to  another 
and  the  restoration  of  the  original  forms  is  "iiw<*"- 
consequently  so  difficult  that  the  question  cannot  be 
discussed  in  detail  here.  The  Greek  forms  tmrouv 
(iinroiv)  etc.  seem  only  the  correct  phonetic  representa- 
tives of  the  old  locative  Plural  {*ekuois-i)'.  The  con- 
sonant stems  (wo^mv,waTip-oiv  etc.)  have  borrowed  the 
suffix  irom  the  -o-atems. 


C.    Plural. 

317.  i,  ii  a.  Nominative  and  vocative,  masculine 
and  feminine.  There  ia  no  aeparate  form  gun^  („„„„, 
for  the  vocative  in  the  Plural,  the  form  for  ^  ^  "■•^ 
the  nominative  being  used  wherever  the 
vocative  is  required.  The  original  suffii  is  -ea.  In 
Latin  this  ending  appears  as  -is,  the  lengthening  being 
borrowed  from  the  -t-atems  where  the  stem  suffix  in  its 
Htrong  fonn  -gj-  coalesced  with  -es  into  -is.  Hence  Idg. 
*oiiei-es  becomes  in  Latin  ovis'.  On  this  analogy  are 
foTtnedpatr-Ss,  komin-is,  audac-«3,  ped-Ss  etc  as  compared 
with  TTorip-iv,  TToifiivn,  BiipoK-n,  jr6&-tt  etc.  Lat.  manii-s 
apparently  arises  by  syncope  from  mano^-e»  (g  228),  cp. 
i}S(it  =  iJSc^-is.     Greek  and  Latin  have  both  diverged 

1  8«e  however  S  Sas. 

>  The  Oiwk  Sut  U  not  original ;  we  should  have  had  itU  = 
'i/ijii-ti.  BragmanD  esplaini  the  byefonn  in  -it  in  Latin  as  the 
<HA  MOoaatiTe  rorm  of  the  -t-  stems  'ojfi-ju  ova,  Qntndr.  u.  g  317. 
The  Mc.  fotms  ptdlt  eto.  ma?  also  haTe  inflnenoed  the  nom. 
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^m  the  original  type  in  making  the  nom.  Plural  of  -o- 
in  .0-  and  -o-  "I'd  -o-  stems  end  in  -i,  dUo-i  vic-t ;  rifuu, 
"™"*  turbae.    In  the  -o-stems,  the  Buflix  is  bor- 

rowed by  analogy  ^m  the  pronoun;  Idg.  'toy  uo^-os 
{=8+e8)  become  in  primitive  Greek  toI  foutoi,  and 
similarly  in  Latin  is-toi  vicoi  nheoce  later  is-li  vici.  In 
the  -o-stems,  -ai  (ti/uu,  turbos  for  earlier  turbai)  is 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  -oi  forma  of  the  -o-stems 
rather  than,  as  Brugmann  holds,  the  original  nominative 
of  the  Dual'(g  315).  The  change  to  these  -t  forms  must 
have  taken  place  in  Latin  and  Greek  independently,  for 
Latin  alone  of  the  It^ic  dialects  has  made  the  change, 
the  others  preserving  forms  which  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  original  -o+  -es  {-us)  and  -a  +  -es  {-de). 
Latin  inscriptionol  forms  in  s  from  -o-stems  such  as 
magUtreis  are  later  analogical  formations. 

i,  ii  b.  Nominative  and  vocative  neuter.  The  suffix 
sufflxtofnom.  "^  probably  originally  -»,  whence  in  Greek 
Md  Toc  maw.  -o.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
suffix  was  not  attached  to  all  stems.  The 
neuter  Plural  of  the  -o-stems,  as  already  pointed  out, 
was  a  feminine  collective  form  {%  298).  Conaonant 
stems,  at  least  those  in  -n-  and  -r-,  seem  to  have  made 
a  Plural  from  the  aii^lar  form  by  lengthening  the  stem 
vowel ;  of  this  ripiuov  Lat.  termo  by  the  side  of  rip-iuL 
{  =  *-mjf)  Lat.  ter-mm  is  possibly  a  surviving  trace. 
Stems  in  -i  and  -u  seem  to  have  made  the  neuter  Plural 
in  -I  and  -u.  Of  this  type  Lat.  tH-ginta  alone  survives 
in  the  classical  languages.  Whether  this  -t  was  a 
strengthening  like  -im  beside  -^  in  the  nasal  stems  or 
was  a  contraction  of  -i  +  a  is  uncertain. 

Analogy  has  largely  affected  these  neuter  forms. 
In  Greek  the  -a  { « -a)  of  consonant  stems  has  replaced 
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-d  in  the  -o-Btems ;  hence  {vy-a  for  original  *yug-a. 
In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  ~d  of  the  -o-     gstei  or  uu- 
Btems  was  carried  on  to  all  other  Bteme.  as  '°*'' 
is  shown  by  the  quantity  iQ  early  Latin.     In  the  classical  . 
period,  final  -a  was  universally  shortened  and  hence 
Jug-a,  itomin-a,  contu-a. 

318.  ill.  The  accusative  Plural  masc.  and  fem.  of 
all  sterna  probably  ended  in  a  nasal  followed  sufsiof  Mxm- 
by  -3.  The  old  view  was  that  the  ending  •"'"■p'"™'- 
was  -ms,  8  being  a  mark  of  the  Plural  added  to  the  foim 
for  the  accusative  Singular ;  Brugmann  now  holds '  that 
the  Letto-Slavonic  forms  compel  us  to  assume  -m  as  the 
original  suffix  except  in  -a  steins  in  which  the  original 
accusative  like  the  original  nominative  Plnral  ended  in 
-as.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  the  -d  stems 
had  also  originally  -na  as  the  suffix  and  that  the  Skt. 
fonns,  on  which  the  necessity  for  excepting  the  -a-  stems 
mainly  turns,  are  a  new  formation  within  the  Aryan 
branch,  being  in  reality  only  the  nom.  form  used  for  the 
accusative.  The  nasal  of  the  suffix  was  either  sonant 
or  consonant  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sound  pre- 
ceding ;  *-iea.rip-^  but  f o«-o-vs.  fiuff/tfMis  does  not  repre- 
sent *8vtr-^wio-ys  which  ought  to  become  "Sufffuv^  but  is 
the  nom.  form  used  for  the  accusative.  Original  -oat 
would  have  become  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  -dm,  whence 
nitin,  larbda  (S  227).  For  the  short  forms  of  the  accusa- 
tive Plural  in  Greek*  from  -o-  and  -a-  stems  compare 
S248. 

319,  iv.  The  original  suffix  of  the  genitive  Plural 
seems  to  have  been  *-om.  This  in  -o-  and  gg„iy„  fiani 
-d-  stems  contracted  with  the  stem  vowel 

into  •-»m  (Greek  -wv,  Lat.  -um).    The  genitive  Plural  of 
1  Grwtdr.  IL  g  186. 
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the  -d-stems  would  have  been  phonetically  the  same 
affected  by  pro-  ^  *^**  ^^  *^®  -o-stemsj  tfcuJv  might  repre- 
nonn.  ggjj^  either  *^co-<dv  or  *^€a-«v.    For  the  -d- 

stems  a  new  genitive  Plural  has  been  formed  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  on  the  analogy  of  the  pronominal 
adjective.  From  the  earlier  *Ta<r<ay  ^ccSv  Lat.  *i8'td8um 
deum  come  rooiv  ^cocuk  (Homeric),  is-tarum  dearum. 
As  the  masculine  forms  in  -a  in  Latin  are  not  primitive, 
cadicoltMn  etc.  are  more  probably  analogical  than  origi- 
nal. The  Latin  -o-stems  follow  for  the  most  part  the 
-o-stems  and  make  --orum  in  the  genitive  Plural ;  hence 
vicomm  but  poUiov. 

320.  V.    In  Greek,  the  genitive  of  the  Plural,  like 

Ablative  PinraL  *^®  genitive  Singular,  performs  the  functions 
of  the  ablative.    Latin  follows  the  original 
language  in  keeping  one  form  in  the  Plural  for  ablative 
and  dative. 

321 .  vi.    The  reconstruction  of  this  original  form  for 

Dative  Piniai.  ^^^^^^  *^^  ablative  is  difficult    It  is  often 

given  as  ^-bhuoSf  but  whether  Latin  -bus 

could  represent  this  original  form  is  doubtful  (§  197). 

Original  somx  Greek  has  entirely  lost  this  original  form, 
doubtftai.  using  instead  of  it  the  locative  in  -<ri  or  the 

instrumental  forms  in  -ois  etc.  for  which  see  viii  below. 
Latin  also  uses  these  instrumental  forms  in  the  -o- 
stems  and  generaUy  in  the  -d-stems  except  where 
ambiguity  would  arise ;  hence  equabus,  deabuSy  JUiabus 
etc.  because  of  the  masculine  forms  equis,  deis,  JUiis, 
But  <dis,  pennisy  mensis  etc.  where  there  is  no  ambiguity. 

322.  vii.  The  locative  seems  to  have  originally  ended 
Forms  of  loca-  ^^  **>  ^  which  Were  frequentiy  added  post- 

tive  iufflx.  positions  of  doubtful  meaning  -t  and  -u.  In 
the  Aryan  and  Letto-Slavonic  languages,  -11  is  generally 
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added ;  in  Qreek  and  apparently  in  Latin,  the  suffix  was 
-i.  Some  authoritiee,  however,  regard  fMTo^'  Theorin  on 
and  Lat  max,  which  they  identify  with  Skt.  '^"^  "«»"'•■ 
makm,  as  surviving  remnants  of  the  -u  suffix.  Others 
treat  the  Greek  suffix  as  representing  -s^-t-i  (-irf  t,  -n), 
in  this  way  accounting  for  the  retention  of  -cr-  in  vowel 
stems,  (inroun,  oiiiauri,  'AAj'i'i^t  etc  But  there  are  other 
possihilities.  If  -i  was  a  movable  postposition  which  did 
not  become  an  integral  part  of  the  locative  form  till  after 
the  period  when  -a--  between  vowels  disappeared  in  Greek, 
the  retention  of  -<r-  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  -a-  in  hnroun  etc.  is 
restored  on  the  analogy  of  consonant  stems  ^vAo^i  etc. 
It  seems  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  -i  remained 
movable  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  that  thus  -t 
being  treated  as  final  was  retained.  But  if  so,  the  explana- 
tion given  of  the  Dual  forms  in  -wiv  (§  316)  must  be 
given  up. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  traces  of  the  suffixless  locative 
Plural  are  rare  and  doubtful.  In  Greek  gusiien  locs- 
oUoit  might  represent  the  locative  without  ""■ 
-I,  but  as  the  form  phonetically  represents  also  the  in- 
strumental form  equivalent  to  the  original  *-dis,  this 
assumption  is  hardly  necessary,  more  especially  as  the 
uses  of  locative  and  instrumental  are  confused  in  the 
Singular,  -tn  appears  in  all  stems :  Tnrpii-at,  ro^U-tn 
(where  <  has  come  from  the  other  cases  instead  of  the 
phonetically  correct  'b-oi/ui-o-i  (a  =  n) ;  cp.  iftpairi  in  Pindar, 
the  phonetically  correct  form  for  Attic  ^(tl),  ^upo^i, 
or€<r-(ri  (Homer),  6&ovo-i  (—*6Sovr-<ri,  an  analogical  form 
instead  of  the  weak  form  *o£a(ri  with -^,cp.  oSa£),  inxr-m' 
(Homer)  by  assimilation  from  *iro&-  +  -at,  WXi-o-i  (Ionic) 
Ij^i^i.     Attic  jrAAfcri  cannot  be  a  phonetically  correct 
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form,  whether  the  stem  be  in  -i-  or  -ei-,  but  must  have 
followed  the  analogy  of  other  plural  cases.  The  ordinary 
forms  from  -d-stems,  Otaxai  etc.  are  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  -o«ri  in  the  -o-stems,  which  were  affected  by 
the  pronouns  (§  326  vi).  The  regular  locative  forms 
Ovpaari,  'A^Tv^cri  and  some  others  are  retained  only  as 
adverbs. 

The  Latin  forms  cited  from  inscriptions  for  the  loca- 
tive of -0-  and  -a-  stems — deivos  (masc.)  and  devas  (fem.)* 
— are  possibly  to  be  explained  otherwise. 

323.  viii  a.  The  instnimental  suffix  in  all  except 
initrumentai  -o-stems  seems  to  have  originally  ended 
Plural.  jjj  -6A&.     Of  this  suffix  such  Greek  forms 

as  AtKpi-^i9,  a/A-^i9  may  be  surviving  traces,  but  it  is 
equally  possibly  to  explain  the  final  -9  otherwise ;  cp. 
cic,  c^ ;  x^P^y  X^P^^'    I^  Latin  the  suffix  has  disappeared. 

viii  b.  In  the  -o-stems  instrumental  forms  ended  in 
*'diSy  whence  in  Greek  -ois,  in  Latin  -I5  (§  181,  3).  It 
is  probable  that  this  form  is  the  original  Plural  of  the 
dative,  in  which  case  -5f5  would  represent  -o  +  at-*.  Con- 
sequent on  the  confrision  of  meaning  and  the  similarity 
of  form,  the  Greek  instrumental  in  -019  and  the  locative 
in  -ourc  came  to  be  used  indifferently  in  the  Attic  poets 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.g.  onwards,  -019  alone  was 
used  in  prose.  The  forms  in  -ais,  Latin  -is,  fix>m  -d- 
stems  are  a  new  formation  on  the  analogy  of  forms  from 
-o-stems.    By  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  the  forms 

1  deivot  is  cited  from  the  Dvenos  insoription  fonod  in  Borne 
in  1880,  bat  the  explanation  cannot  be  accepted  tiU  there  is  more 
agreement  as  to  the  meaning  among  the  interpreters;  devas 
occurs  in  the  short  inscription  C.  I.  L,  Vol.  i.  No.  814,  Devcu 
ComUca$  Sacrum. 
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ia  -tut  have  entirely  ousted  od  Attic  inscriptiooa  the 
genuine  and  spurious  locative  forms  in  -otri,  -ijo-t  and 


xiz.     Pronominal  Declension. 
1.     Pronouns  which  distinguish  gender. 

334.  Under  this  heading  are  included  demonstra- 
tive, relative  and  interrogative  pronouns.  The  relative 
is  certainly  a  comparatively  iat«  specialisation  of  a 
demonstrative  form,  or  (as  in  Latin)  of  an  interrogative. 
The  same  form  serves  for  both  interrogative  and  indefinite 
uses.  As  an  interrogative  it  is  accented,  as  au  indefinite 
pronoun  it  is  unaccented.  Pronouns,  like  nouns,  have 
developed  differently  in  different  languages,  and  Oreek 
and  Latin  draw  some  of  their  commonest  pronouns 
from  different  stems. 

325.  The  chief  stems  which  appear  in  Greek  and 
Latin  are 

i.  Indo-G.  *so-  *sd-:  preserved  in  the  Greek  nom. 
sing,  of  the  article  6,  ij,  and  possibly  in  the  Latin  ipse', 
ipsa.  Oblique  forms,  mainly  accusatives,  are  found  in 
old  Latin :  sum,  earn,  sos,  sas.  The  stem  in  the  original 
language  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  nom.  Sing, 
masc.  and  fern.     Eng.  shs  is  of  the  same  origin. 

ii.  Indo-G.  *(o-,  *td-,  *tod:  found  in  Greek  to 
(=*tod,  Eng.  that)  and  in  aU  cases  of  the  article  except 
the  nom.  masc.  and  fem.  Sing.  For  Attic  oi,  at  in  the 
Plural,  other  dialects  have  rot,  roi.  In  Latin,  the  stem 
is  found  in  ia-te,  is-ta,   is-tud  and  in  an  old  particle 

'  For  'ipio.  For  -czanaoeeDted  -o  oompare  in  the  pMdvs 
Impentive  Ugere  =  \iyn  (tor  '\h/tirii). 
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quoted  by  QuintiliaD^  tapper  (=*tod-per)  'straightway.' 
ovros  is  a  combination  of  the  two  stems  *80'  and  *to  with 
the  particle  u  often  found  in  other  combinations,  especially 
in  Skt  {*S0'U't0's).  avro^  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained.  To  these  two  stems  belong  also  o8c  and 
probably  6  Seiva  which  has  been  wrongly  divided  (cp. 
§  237),  though  none  of  the  many  explanations,  of  the 
form  are  altogether  satisfactory. 

iii  Indo-6.  *^e-,  *f- :  Old  Greek  ace.  t-v,  Old  Latin 
i-m  from  a  stem  whose  nom.  is  in  the  weak  grade  is, 
while  the  other  cases  are  in  the  strong  grade  ei- :  Lat. 
eius,  etc.  (§  326  ii).  The  Homeric  and  poetic  forms  /tuv, 
viv  are  explained'  as  *(rfi  +  iv  and  ♦vf-iv,  where  cr/x-  is 
the  particle  discussed  in  §  326  iv  and  vF-  is  the  enclitic  vv, 

iv.  From  the  same  or  a  similar  stem,  Indo-0.  *iO' 
(*^l<?-),  comes  the  Greek  relative  &  ( =  *jfew).  The  weak 
form  is  probably  found  in  i-va  (§  342)  for  *t-va.     "i^ 

V.  Indo-G.  *fo-,  **«- :  Greek  ^-kci,  a  locative  adverb 
from  which  I-kcufos  is  derived;  Latin  ce  in  ce-do  'give 
here,*  ec-ce,  hi-c,  etc.  From  a  cognate  stem  *i«-  (cp.  *yo-, 
*gt-  below)  come  Latin  ci-Sy  ci-tra  and  possibly  -«  in 
ov-ici,  iroXXa-ici-s*,  etc.  English  has  words  with  both  the 
significations  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  hi-m,  hi-ther, 

vi.  Indo-G.  *go-,  *gd-,  *gf-:  Greek  irov,  woi,  iro-tfcv, 
interrogative  adverbs,  Lat.  quod  (cp.  Eng.  what  iro8- 
airo9) :  Tii,  Ti,  Lat.  quis,  quid.  The  interrogative  forms 
in  Attic,  Tov,  Tw,  represent  the  Homeric  tco  ( =  ^qe-sio). 
The  Homeric  rcw  is  an  analogical  form.    The  same  stem 

^  Jfut.  OraU  I.  6,  40. 

>  By  Thumb  in  Fleokeisen's  JahrbUcheT  for  1887,  p.  641  ff.  Bnt 
it  is  very  doabtful  whether  an  enditio  particle  ooald  thoB  be  com- 
bined with  a  pronoun  (cp.  Waokemagel,  I.  F,  i.  888). 

'  Bmgmann,  Qrundr,  ii.  §  409. 
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is  also  used  for  the  indefinite  pronoun,  the  difference 
being  that  when  the  pronoun  is  used  inteirogatiTely  it 
has  the  principal  accent  of  the  word,  while  when  used 
indefinitely  it  passes  on  the  accent  to  the  word  preceding : 
d-Tw,  o<r-T« :  si-quis,  etc.  The  Latin  relative  qui  repre- 
sents the  qo^tem  with  a  snffixed  -i :  'quo-i  (cp.  Ate  below). 

vii.  The  Latin  Ai-c  comes  from  a  stem  ho-  (cp.  ho-die) 
with  a  deictic  particle  -i  suffixed.  To  *Aoi,  */iai,  thus 
formed  is  added  the  particle  -ce  (v) :  hence  At'-c,  Aae-c. 
The  neuter  *io(i  has  only  the  particle  -ce  added ;  */u)d+ee 
becoming  hoe.  The  Indo-G.  form  of  the  Latin  Ao-,  hd-  is 
not  certainly  known. 

viiL  Brugmann'  finds  an  original  stem  *o-,  *a-,  in 
Qreek  i-i  '  if'  (a  locative  case),  and  the  mere  stem  in 
t-K«t,  Lat.  e-quidem;  possibly  also  in  the  augment 
i>«pov,  etc.  (§  445). 

3a6.  The  pronominal  declension  differs  in  several 
respects  &om  the  declension  of  the  noun.  On  the  points 
of  difference  alone  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  here.  The 
points  of  difference  illustrated  by  Greek  and  Latin  are : 

i.     Difference  in  nominative  formation. 

(a)  Some  masculine  -o-forms  in  the  nom.  Singular 
appear  without  final  -»:  Indo-G.  *3o,  Gk.  6,  Latin  ipso 
(%  325  i).  Others  which  have  no  final  -s  have  -i  suffixed : 
Latin  qui,  lu-c. 

(A)    The  neuter  singular  forms  its  nominative  in  -di 

TO  (for  *tod),  Lat.  is-tud:  iAXofi-airos,  Lat. 

aliud:  xoS-airof,  Lat.  quod:  ri  (for  *qid),  Uon* fram  ooan 
,    ,  . ,  dMlaiKtan      in 

Lat.  quid.  am    nnu.    of 

(c)     In  Greek  the  feminine  Dual  rat  p"""^' 

is  replaced  by  the  masculine  no:  cp.  Siw,  Lat.  dvo  of  all 

genders  (see  also  g  315). 

'  amndr.  n.  g  109. 
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(d)  The  Plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  -t  to 
the  stem,  a  characteristic  borrowed  in  both  languages 
by  the  nominal  -o-  and  -d-  stems  (§  317). 

(e)  The  neuter  Plural  makes  the  form  for  nom.  and 
ace.  in  -di.  Lat.  quae  {=*qud-^i),  hae-c.  In  Greek 
this  formation  is  lost  except  perhaps  in  koi  (§  342). 

ii.  The  genitive  Singular  *tO'SU),  etc.  6k.  rotOy  etc. 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  special  genitive  form  in 
the  nominal  -o-  stems.  A  suffix  *'$id8  must  be  postu- 
lated as  the  original  form  for  the  feminine  genitive 
Singular  in  so  many  languages  that  it  must  go  back  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  period.  But  it  seems  nevertheless 
Fern.  gen.  a  ^^  obvious  amalgamation  of  the  masculine 
mixed  form.  ^^^  ncuter  -sio  suffix  with  -(w  of  d-stems  in 
the  noun.  Whether  there  was  originally  only  one  form 
for  all  three  genders,  or  whether  the  type  -as,  as  in  the 
noun,  was  earlier,  cannot  at  present  be  determined  ^ 
Greek  follows  the  noun  declension  in  the  fem.  genitive. 

The  genitive  forms  in  Latin,  istius,  cuius,  eius  etc. 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,    istius,  iUius  seem 
Latin  gen.  in  ^  l^^^e  spruug  from  a  locative  istl,  illi  (cp. 
•*^'  isti'C,  illic)  with  the  ending  -os,  -us  of  the 

noun  genitive  affixed.  These  locatives  may  have  ended 
in  either  -oi  or  -ei  (§  313).  cuius  (older  quaius)  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.  From  the  accented  form  quoi, 
which,  owing  to  its  accent,  retained  its  original  vocaUsm, 
a  genitive  was  made  by  affixing  -os,  -us  as  in  the  other 
words  mentioned.  In  the  other  members  of  the  series 
these  old  locatives  remained  as  datives,  but  from  quis  a 
new  dative  to  quoius  was  made  *quoii  or  *quoiei  on  the 


1  Brugmann,  Orundr,  ii.  §  420.  A  different  explanation  is  given 
by  Hirt  (I.  F,  n.  p.  130  ff.). 
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analogy  of  illim,  illi,  etc     This  form  became  first  quoi 
and  then  cut '. 

iii.  The  separate  form  of  the  genitive  in  nominal 
-o-gtems  is  with  much  probability  referred  pmnomin*) 
to  pronominal  influence.  To  the  aame  in-  •'''^'"•■ 
fluence  may  be  attributed  the  separate  ablative  forms 
-dd,  -ed  in  the  same  stems  (Lat.  egudd, /adllumed).  The 
suffix  -6tr  is  Irequent  in  all  pronominal  stems  in  Qreek. 
Like  -Tos  Lat.  -tus:  fr-ros,  in-tus,  -Oty  is  properly  an 
adverbial  suffix  which  has  become  so  firmly  incorporated 
with  the  paradigm  of  the  pronoun  that  the  forms  aiOtv 
etc.  are  used  for  the  genitive,  nv-do'  and  others  retain 
their  adverbial  signification.  If  the  forms  -njim-^t,  tovtiu-C* 
etc.  found  in  Doric  authors  are  genuine,  the  suffix  -Bt 
must  have  been  added  to  the   original  ablative  form 

*TTJV<U,   "toVTW   for   *T1JI'0»S,   *TOVT(l)8, 

iv.  In  forms  for  the  ablative,  dative  and  locative,  a 
suffix  -sm-  is  frequently  found.  This  autfix  ggg^  ,,„.  j„ 
is  identified  with  Skt,  sma,  which  is  also  p"'«"'"- 
found  as  a  separate  particle.  The  locative  ends  in 
either  -i  or  -in:  cp.  the  personal  pronouns  in  Lesbian 
V^i  or  uwuf,  where  ->tfi-  represents  -wn-  (g  329).  This 
-sm-  suffix  is  also  found,  as  Brugmann  conjectures',  in  the 
dative  (locative)  form  d-ryu  ( =  *rt-<r/*-i)  from  Gortyn  in 

>  J.  H.  Eirkland,  CUut.  RtB.  vi.  433.  This  explanation  BeeniB 
alight];  limpler  tbiui  BrogmuiD'B  (Qrundr.  ii.  %  419),  which  asanmea 
tk  combiuBtion  of  an  interrogative  with  a  demonitrative  stem  : 
quoiei  —  qaoKa  adTerbial  case  form  +eei  (from  if).  Sochoomhina- 
tiona  mtut,  however,  be  admitted  for  other  Italia  dialeota.  Another 
bnt  itill  less  probable  eiplBDation  is  that  of  Buck,  Vocalitmiu  dtr 
otkiichen  Spraehe  p.  IBl,  who  identifies  fuoiu-i  with  Ok.  rota-t  and 
Bappoaes  the  genitive  and  dative  to  arise  from  a  confusion  in  the 
nse  of  the  adjective,  the  valae  of  which  nai  practiooUr  genitival. 

*  QrundT.  II.  %  423. 
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Crete.  In  Latin,  the  sn&x  appears  in  the  strengthened 
forms  memet,  temet,  ipsemet.  Forms  with  -sm-  are  more 
widely  developed  in  Sanskrit. 

V.     The  pronoun  had  a  separate  instrumental  form 

Pronominal  ^^  -w^>  Still  found  in  Greek  I'va.  Many 
instrumental,  adverbial  forms  from  pronominal  stems  are 
possibly  old  instrumentals  in  -m;  ol-i-m,  istinc  {-ist-i- 
m  +  ce)  etc.  On  the  analogy  of  these  forms,  helped  by 
old  accusative  forms  like  partim,  stcttim^,  others  were 
made  from  stems  of  many  other  kinds :  grcuiatim, 
pedetentim  etc. 

vL  The  genitive  Plural  of  the  pronoun  ends  in 
Pronominal  *'Sdm.  In  the  masculine  and  neuter  forms 
*^*  ^**  this  was  lost  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in 

Latin  was  restored  later  from  the  noun  forms  after  the 
suffix  had  been  extended  to  them  (§  319).  This  is  proved 
by  the  £Eu;t  that  the  pronominal  stem  originally  appeared 
in  a  diphthongal  form  before  the  suffix:  *toi''Somy  whence 
in  classical  Latin  only  ^is-turum  not  is-torum  could  be  de- 
veloped. The  diphthongal  form  of  the  stem  arose  from  the 

-i  as  mark  of  uuion  of  -I,  a  mark  of  the  Plural  (§  326  i  d). 
Plural.  ^^jj  ^jjg  original  stem,  and  seems  to  have 

been  carried  through  all  the  cases  of  the  Plural.  The 
'oi-  of  the  locative  Plural  in  nouns  (§  322)  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  pronominal  forms :  *toisi  ekt/um 
being  changed  later  into  *toist  ek^oisi*. 

^  Cp.  now  Delbriiok  {Qrundris9,  Syntax   §  255).     It   may, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  these  Latin  forms  have  exact  S^vonic 
parallels  in  Old  Bulgarian  instrumentals  like  pq-H-mi,  final  -{ 
being  here,  as  frequently,  lost  in  Latin. 
'      *  Cp.  Brugmann,  Qrundr,  ii.  §  430. 
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2.    Personal  Pronouns. 

327.  The  personal  pronouns — i.e.  the  forms  to 
express  /,  thati,  we,  you  and  the  reflexive  seff,  selves — 
are  an  extremely  old  formation,  in  several  respects  more 
primitive  than  any  other  part  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
declension.  They  do  not  distinguish  gender,  and  there 
are  forms  in  the  oblique  cases  which  have  no  clear  case 
ending,  ifii  Lat.  me  etc.  The  forms  for  the  Plural  were 
originally  inflected  as  singulars,  the  stem  for  originidiy  no 
the  Plural  in  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  ^f}„  j|JJ2 
second  persons  being  difierent  from  that  for  <***• 
the  Singular.  But  even  in  the  Singular  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  two  entirely  difierent  stems  have  to 
be  distinguished  :  iyii,  Lat.  effo,  Eng.  /  (0.  Eng.  Ic),  is  a 
difiierent  stem  firom  i-fU^  Lat.  m#,  Eng.  me.  As  in  the 
noun,  difierent  grades  of  the  stem  appear  in  different 
cases.  Case  usages  are  not  in  all  instances  clearly 
defined :  e.g.  the  original  form  *mai,  6k.  /toi,  Lat.  mi, 
resembles  a  locative  and  is  used  in  Sanskrit  as  a 
genitive,  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  dative. 

338.  A.  i.  The  original  form  in  the  nominative  Singu- 
lar of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  hard 
to  determined  The  relationship  between  Gk.  °"'  °"°*' 
lyia,  Lat  effo,  and  Skt.  cLkdm,  like  that  between  Gk.  yc 
and  Skt.  ha,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Some  Gk.  dialects  have  the  form  iy^v  which  apparently 
shows  the  same  ending  as  Skt.  ahdm.  The  nominative 
of  the  Indo-G.  form  for  thou  was  tu.  rv  is  found  in  Doric 
Greek :  Attic  <rv  cannot  come  phoneticaUy  from  rv,  but 

G.  P.  17 
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arises  from  the  ace.  rfc^    As  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
reflexive  had  originally  no  nommative. 

ii.   In  the  accusative  the  original  forms  seem  to  have 
been  *mi,  *tui  (*t€)  and  in  the  reflexive 
*8^S  {*se),  whence  in  6k.  /ic  and  i-fii  (pos- 
sibly from  the  influence  of  ^-y«0>  ^«'  Attic  o-c,  c:  Lat. 
mi,  ti,  se:  Eng.  me,  thee. 

iii.    The  genitive  in  Greek  is  formed  as  in  nominal 

GenitiTe  and  '^^tems  with  -a^o,  whence  Homeric  ^/tcib 

gMirainTe         ( -  *^^c-<rio),  ifi€o,  Attic  ifMv :  Homeric  <rca>, 

crco,  Attic  trov :  Homeric  ctb,  lo,  Attic  ov. 
Such  forms  in  Homer  as  rcoio  'thine'  can  come  only 
from  the  possessive  adjective,  from  which  also  the  Latin 
forms  tneiy  tui,  sui,  can  alone  be  derived.  As  in  the  cajse 
of  cuiiis  and  cuium,  there  is  a  constant  interchange 
between  the  forms  of  the  possessive  adjective  and  of  the 
pronoun  proper.  The  Doric  forms  ^/xovs,  tcovs,  iov9  are 
monstrosities  arising  from  a  confusion  with  the  genitive 
sufiix  in  -8  of  noun  stems. 

iv.  For  the  ablative,  Greek  must  use  the  genitive 
forms,  or  those  forms  with  an  adverbial  suffix 
which,  though  originally  ablatival,  do  duty 
for  either  case  (§  326  iii).  In  Latin,  the  old  forms  m^ 
tidy  sSdf  when  compared  with  the  Skt  mat,  tvat  and  Latin 
Bid  '  but '  (if  it  really  comes  from  this  stem),  show  a 
change  of  quantity.  This  arises  from  a  confusion  with 
the  accusative  forms,  me,  te,  si,  which  are  sometimes 
found  with  -d  appended. 

V.    In   Greek  e/tot   (fwu),   croi,   ol,  which  seem  in 
form  to  be  original  locatives,  discharge  the  function  of 

^  This  form,  dieguised  as  rpi,  is  quoted  by  Hesychins.  Dia- 
lectical inflaenoe  may  also  have  been  at  work  (cp.  Wharton,  CUut. 
Rev,  vz.  p.  269  f.). 
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datives'.     In  Latin  mi  is  not  a  coatraction  of  tnihi, 

but  the  descendant  of  an   original  fonn 

*mei  or  'mof  as  in  other  languages.    The  mw^ornrs- 

fonns  mi^,  tibl,  aibl  are  difficult.     The      *****' 

i~TOwel   in  the  root  syllable  may  be  explained  irom 

their  enclitic  nsee.     The  original  Indo-Q. 

form  cannot  be  restored  with  certainty,  but 

that  the  forms  are  old  is  shown  by  comparison  with  Skt 

mdhya{m)  and  Mhyaim).    The  nominal  suffix,  Gk.  -^, 

has  probably  influenced  diese  forms.     tUn  etc.  with  i 

final  are  no  doubt  due  to  such  forms  as  istl  etc. 

339.  B.  i.  In  the  Plural,  the  forms  in  Greek  and 
Latin  are  very  different  Throughout  the  DutmQi 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  iJ"QrJS^5Sd 
Plural,  Greek  shows  the  suffix  -am-  (§  326  iv).  ^*^- 
The  nominative  in  Attic  has  been  influenced  by  the 
nominal  declension.  The  most  primitive  forms  are  the 
Lesbian  i-/i^'  {=*^-sm-e\  v-fijii  (=*|u-OTi-e).  In  the 
stem  syllable,  the  same  form  aa  the  English  us,  you*  can 
be  distinguished.  The  dual  forms  in  Qreek  &om  the 
first  person :  Homeric  v&i,  Attic  vnl,  vHiv  (vy*),  are  closely 
connected  with  Latin  ao».  vos  is  irom  the  same  original 
stem  as  English  we.  The  dual  form  (<r0<D)  for  the 
second  person  in  Qreek  still  awaits  explanation,  -^m 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  -0(u  in 
a^0w  and  in  English  bt>-t&.  v-  can  hardly  come  from 
rT-  here,  and  the  form  is  specially  remarkable  as  com- 
pared with  the  plural  of  the  reflexive  o-^i,  a-^Lv  etc. 

ii.     The  ace.  was  originally  like  the  nom.  in  Gk.  as 
well  as  in  Latin,    ij^c,  v^%  are  analogical 
formations  like  ij/icii.  """  ''' 

>  In  SuiBkrit  the  Donespondiog  fomu  are  gemtiTes. 

'  Yoa  a  1MB  inrtain  th>n  ui. 

17—2 
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iii.    Since  the  plural  pronoun  was    originally  in- 
Genitive         fleeted  as  a  singular,  the  forms  TJfitavy  vfiMv, 
**™''  <7^v,  as  the  genitive  appears  in  Attic,  must 

be  a  new  formation,  nostrum  (nostrt),  vostrum  (vastrt), 
like  the  singular  forms  (§  328  iii),  come  from  the  posses- 
sive adjective, 

iv.  The  remaining  cases  are  inextricably  entangled 
forms  for  together,  ij/iiv,  v/ttv,  found  frequently  also 
other  caMs.  ^^jjj  x,  are  locatives  like  the  Cretan  6-rifju, 
(§  326  iv).  vmv  (vwv)  of  the  Dual  is  also  locative.  In 
twbis,  vobis,  apparently  for  *ndzbhi8,  ^vozbhlSy  we  can 
recognise  the  same  suffix  as  in  the  singular  tibi,  sibi. 

Possessive  Adjectives. 

330.  From  the  stems  of  ^/xc  m^:  rpi  t9:  I  se,  are 
formed  the  pronominal  adjectives :  Homeric  c/uuk,  rcTo?, 
Ifroq :  mens,  tttus  {^^teyichs,  Old  Latin  tovos),  sum  {^^sem-Sy 
Old  Latin  sows)*  Attic  <t6^  is  from  *rFo-%.  From  the 
plural  forms,  Attic  by  means  of  the  suffix  -rcpo-  makes 

i7ficrcpo-9,  vfJLmpo-iy  <7^ercpo-9.     Homer  has  also  v<uircpos 

and  cr^cutrcpoc.  With  the  same  suffix  Latin  makes 
noster  and  vaster  (later  vester).  Other  Greek  dialects, 
e.g.  Lesbian,  had  also  forms  made  directly  from  the  stem 
of  the  pronoun :  5fi/4o-s,  i/ifio-^,  a'il>6^. 


XX.     Uses  of  ike  Cases. 

331.    The  nominative  was  not  originally  the  case  of 
The  nomi-  ^^^  subject,  for  the  personal  endings  of  the 
native.  y^^jj  expressed  vaguely  the  subject  of  the 

sentence :  ^-/u  (Attic  ^l^f^t),  '  say  I,'  ^a-ri  (Attic  ^i^<ri)> 
Lat.  inqui't,  '  says  he.'    But  in  many  usages  greater 


1. 
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precision  was  necessary,  and  a  substantive  or  pronoun 
was  added  in  apposition  to  give  the  meaning  that  defi- 
niteness  which  was  required.  This  substantive  or  pro- 
noun is  commonly  called  the  subject  and  the  nominative 
is  its  case.  This  apposition  may,  however,  be  expressed 
by  other  cases,  cp.  Lat.  dedecori  est  and  modem  English 
If 8  me. 

332.  The  vocative,  as  already  pointed  out,  is 
properly  no  part  of  the  sentence  and  is  not  y,  f^^  ^^^^^ 
a  case.  In  Homer  (and  also  in  Sanskrit)  ^^^ 
when  a  vocative  and  a  nominative  occur  together  they 
are  connected  by  a  conjunction :  'ArpctiSi;,  <rv  h\  iraOc 
R  i.  282. 

When  one  invocation  was  followed  by  a  second,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  from  the  earliest  period  to 
put  the  second  in  the  nominative :  Zcv  irartp^  "IdftjOw 

fic8ca>v,  icvSiOTc,  fjJyurr€j  \  'HcXios  ff,  0$  vdvr   iiftop^^  Kal 
iravT  eiraxovcic.     H,  iii.  27  6  \ 

The  occurrence  of  the  vocative  in  the  predicate 
arises  by  an  analogical  attraction.  A  genuine  vocative 
always  appears  in  the  sentence  and  causes  the  attrac- 
tion. 

oA^ic,  icovpc,  ycvoio     Theocr.  xvii.  66. 

Matutine  pater  seu  lane  libentius  audis 

Hor.  Sat  ii.  6.  20. 

Op.  Milton's  imitation  of  the  construction  {Paradise 
Last,  iii.  1  ff.). 

"Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  bom... 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream." 

1  The  order  is  sometimes  reversed,  ya/ifipbt  ifjtbs  e&yarip  re, 
rlBkcB'  Spofi*  Utti  xew  etna  Od.  xix.  406.  Some  mbs  however  read 
BvydTTip.    Cp.  also  u  ir6X(f  koX  Srj/u,  Aristoph.  Knights  273. 
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333*     "The  accusative  brought  the  noun  into  a 
iii.   The  ao-  <l^it©  indefinite  relation  to  the  verb.    The 
cuwtive.  nature  of  the  relation  was  determined  by 

the  character  of  the  verb  and  its  dependent  noun\" 
The  accusative  could,  however,  be  used  also  with  adjec- 
tives and  substantives.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to 
trace  historically  the  whole  of  its  usages  from  one 
original  meaning,  it  seems  simplest  to  define  the  ac- 
cusative as  that  case  which  answers  the  question  '  How 
far'?' 

(1)    The  accusative  with  verbs  of  motion  towards. 

a.  ^<f>i^  dv€pri  fityav  ovpavov  OvXvfirrov  re 

//.  i.  497. 

In  a  mist  went  she  up  great  heaven  and  Olympus. 

rogat  quid  Teniam  Cariam 

Plautus,  Owrctdio,  ii.  3.  60  (339). 

He  asks  why  I  come  to  Caria. 

b.  'H^oiorrov  iKavt  Sofiov  0cri9  apYvpoirtl^a 

R  xviii.  369. 
To  Hephaestus*  home  came  silver-footed  Thetis. 

Nunc  domum  prqpero 

Plautus,  Persa,  iL  4. 1. 

At  present  I'm  hurrying  home. 

Compare  with  these  usages  of  place  the  usage  of 
person. 

C.     ftn^o-TiJpas  a^ucero  Sid  ywauciiv     Od.  xvi.  414. 

To  the  wooers  came  the  fair  lady. 

1  Brogmann  Or,  Qr,^  §  178  p.  208. 

^  Naturally,  as  the  usages  of  the  case  develope,  this  simple  test 
becomes  too  vagae. 
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d.  Va^er  usages  are  not  common  in  Greek — 
t6^  Udino  '  to  this  1  am  come '  is  practically  the  only 
construction.  In  Latin  the  construction  most  similar  is 
the  accusative  of  an  abstract  substantive  which  is  called 
the  supine — apectatum  vertiunt  etc. 

Closely  akin  to  the  accusative  with  verbs  of  motion 
towards,  are  the  accusatives  of  time  and  space. 

(2)  The  accusative  of  time. 

TtpwovTai  fiaKapti  6toi  ^ftara.  travra     Od.  vi.  46> 
The  blessed  gods  take  their  pleasure  at  all  times. 
annot  mtUtos  JUia$  meas  celavistU  clam  me 

Plant.  Poenulus,  v.  4,  S3. 
Many  years  have  you  concealed  my  daughters  from  ma 

(3)  The  accusative  of  space. 

HiTptoi^  XcMTcro  ioiipiv  ipmjy     H.  zxiii.  539. 
M.  was  a  spear's  throw  behind. 
nomitui  itieunt  ciAitum  longis  HtterU 

Plant.  Poenulus,  iv.  2.  15. 
The  names  are  in  letters  a  cubit  long, 

(4)  The  accusative  of  content. 

This  comprises  the  constructions  known  as  (a)  the 
cognate,  and  (b)  the  quasi-cognate  accusatives,  the 
latter  being  only  an  analogical  extension  of  the  former. 
The  cognate  accusative  expresses  merely  the  same  idea 
as  is  contained  in  the  verb,  it  being  the  accusative  of  a 
substantive  from  the  same  root.  The  quasi-cognate 
accusative  has  the  same  effect,  but  though  verb  and  noun 
convey  the  same  idea,  they  are  not  formed  from  the 
same  root. 
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pugnam  pugnare. 
To  fight  a  fight 

b.  C«««  ayoBov  ptov  Od,  XV.  491. 

Thou  livest  a  good  life. 

ut  prqfecto  vivas  aetatem  miser 

Plaut  AmpL  iv.  2.  3  (1023). 

That  you  may  indeed  live  your  time  in  wretchedness. 
Gp.  also, 

kXvqi  (t*  iyti  /ic/it;vor   ov  &fiiKpdv  vofrov 

Aeschylus,  P.  F.  977. 
I  hear  that  thou  art  maddened  with  no  small  disease. 

This  construction  is  restricted  vrithin  very  narrow 
limits  in  early  Latin,  but  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  more 
widely  extended,  till  in  the  Imperial  period  we  find  such 
loose  constructions  as 

fframmcUicus  nan  erubescit  soloecismum,  si  sciens/acit 

Seneca.  Epp,  95.  8. 

The  scholar  does  not  blush  for  a  mistake  in  grammar, 
if  he  makes  it  wittingly. 

(5)    Accusative  with  transitive  verbs. 

a.    When  the  verb  is  changed  to  the  passive  this 
accusative  becomes  the  nominative. 

^TTouvci)  t6v&€  tov  avBpunrov 

hunc  hominem  laudo 
I  praise  this  person. 

In  the  passive    oSc  6  ayOpunro^  liroivctrai 

hie  homo  laudcUur 
This  person  is  being  praised. 
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b.  This  conBtmctioQ  is  extended  to  verbs  which 
are  intransitive. 

iriTOtSw  oTa  ical  vi  kclI  iranTw  it-ivu 

Euripides,  ^ag.  651. 
He  hath  suffered  such  things  aa  wait  thee  and  all  men. 
dves  meum  casam  lactuTitque  doluenint 

Cic.  p.  Segtio,  145. 
The  citizens  mourned  my  mischance  and  grief. 

c.  Two  accuaativee  with  one  verb'. 

These  accusatives  may  be  (a)  ia  apposition,  (^)  of 
different  types,  (y)  of  the  same  type,  but  one  ace.  of  the 
person,  the  other  of  things. 

a.         naiov    ufivav<ri  mv  Aarovt  yovov 

Euripides,  B.  F.  687. 
Paean  they  praise,  Leto's  son- 
Cicenmem  cojisulem  creare 
To  make  Ocero  Consul 
p.       Tjp/  fiajfrp'  rouf   ^apPapoiK  hiiicijiTay 
They  defeated  the  foreigners  in  the  fight 
Multa  dem  vemrati  tunt 
Inmany  ways  they  worshipped  the  gods. 
y.     iJSoviJ  TH  yiA^t^i  lajSiv  vyiis  oAXiJXas  Kiytw 

Eur.  Phom.  200. 
Women  have  a  certain  pleasure  in  reviling  one  another. 
Trifmnus  me  tetUentiam  rogarit 
The  tribune  asked  me  my  opinion. 
Sometimes  a  transitive  verb  and  its  accusative  to- 

'  There  mrny  be  of  oonne  moie  oomplioatad  cMmatmotiouc 
where  one  or  more  aoouMtivei  depend  on  another  soouBStiTe. 
Cp.  Deminut  me  bova  mtreaOim  Entritm  mint  FUot.  Ptrta,  iL 
S.  21,  My  muter  sent  me  to  EretriB  to  bny  eottle. 
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gether  are  equivalent  to  another  verbal  notion,  and 
govern  a  second  accusative. 

0coi...*IXiov  ^opa9...i/o7^ov«  iStvro  (  =  hlnffx^ifravro) 

Aesch.  Agam,  815. 
The  gods  voted  the  wreck  of  Troy. 

kanc  edictionem  nisi  animum  advortetis  omnes 

Plant.  Pseud,  i.  2.  10  (143). 
Unless  you  all  attend  to  this  notice. 

(6)    Accusative  with  substantives  and  adjectives. 

The  substantives  which  take  this  accusative  are 
mostly  verbal.  Originally  all  verbal  substantives  had 
the  same  power  of  governing  a  case  as  their  verb.  In 
Sanskrit  a  noun  of  the  agent  regularly  does  so,  giving 
such  constructions  as,  if  existing  in  Latin,  would  be 
represented  by  the  type  dator  dimtias.  All  noun  forms 
called  infinitives,  supines  and  gerunds,  retain  this  power ; 
other  forms  have,  for  the  most  part,  lost  it 

(a)     ^OTi  ri9  %iaKpaTqi  ra  fieritapa  f^povrum^ 

Plato,  Apol,  2  a 
One  Socrates  a  student  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

iusta  sum  orator^  datus   Plautus,  Amph,  Prol.  34. 
I  am  appointed  ambassador  for  justice. 

In  these  constructions  the  noun  of  the  agent  with  a 
verb  expresses  the  same  meaning  as  the  verb  :  2.  r.  fi. 
^povrtiCci*.  ut  iusta  ora/rem;  compare  tv  /mv  vpom  o-oc 
fjuofK^r^v  lxtt>  (  =  fi€ti<l>ofAm)  Eur.  Or,  1069. 

Cp.  also  o  rf  SvTi  Tvpawos  rep  ovri  SovXos  ras  fityUrra^ 

0(i>ircMi«  KoX  SovXcias  Plato  Bep.  579  D.  '  The  real  tyrant 
is  a  real  slave  in  respect  of  the  greatest  flatteries  and 
slaveiy.' 

1  The  only  example  in  Latin  with  a  noan  of  the  agent.    Ooetz 
and  Sohoell  read  irnte  in  the  new  Tenbner  text. 
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In  Latin  the  construction  remains  more  extended 
than  in  Greek. 

Beditm  Somam     Cic.  Phil.  it.  108. 
The  return  to  Rome. 
Quid  tibi  istum  tactio  est? 

Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  27  (62G). 
What  right  have  you  to  touch  him  ? 

b.  With  verbal  nouns  (Gerunds). 

oVrriov  r^  tvX^  Euf,  lon,  1260. 

We  must  bear  our  lot 

(The  construction  is  not  Homeric.) 
Poenas  in  morU  timendum  e»t  Lucr.  i.  111. 
We  must  fear  punishments  in  death, 

Cp.  vitabtmdtts  castra         Livy,  xxv.  13. 
Avoiding  the  camp. 

c.  With  adjectives. 

aya&m  ^aqv '.  ovo/ia  fcAuro't  (Homeric). 
ol  6tol  ayaSot  tlffi  iramir  ap*r^ 

Plato,  Legg.  900  d. 
The  gods  are  good  in  respect  of  every  virtue. 
qui  manue  gratior  siet 

Plaut.  Pseud,  iii.  t  19  (786). 
Who  would  be  heavier  of  hand. 

The  '  accusative  of  the  part  affected '  is  more  largely 
developed  in  Greek  than  elsewhere,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Greek  into  Latin.  Hence  o/iruiTa  xai 
K<^aXijv  ui<Ao;  Au,  H.  ii.  478,  is  the  model  for  such 
constructions  as  ob  uma^oaque  dea  similis,  Vii^.  Aen.  i. 
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(7)    Adverbial  accusative. 

The  process  by  which  accusative  forms  crystallise 
into  adverbs  can  be  very  clearly  seen  in  the  historical 
development  of  most  languages.  In  Greek  it  is  very 
marked,  the  number  of  adverbial  accusatives,  except 
from  adjectives  and  pronouns,  being  very  limited  in  the 
early  period.    Thus  in  Homer  we  find  i^iya  trivnav 

Apycodv  icparcei '.    ^Efcropa   acnr€p;(C¥    KKovlmv  l^eir*  coicv? 

'AxiAXcv9 :  and  more  rarely  neuter  plurals,  v/tcis  oviccri 

^couriv.  But  the  adverbial  accusatives  firom  substantives, 
SUrjVj  yapw  etc.,  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ttpwftajfnv  (11.  xix.  262),  3cfux«  four  times  in 
the  phrase  8cfui«  irvpos  alOofiiyoio  (cp.  §  283)  and  one  or 
two  others. 

There  are  three  classes  of  adverbial  accusatives :  (a) 
the  neuter  of  adjectives  both  Singular  and  Plural,  (b) 
the  accusative  feminine  of  adjectives  with  a  substantive 
understood,  (c)  the  accusative  Singular  of  substantives. 
The  course  of  development  is  in  many  cases  not  hard 
to  trace,  as  (i)  firom  ace.  of  content,  o^ca  K€K\riym,  njv 
raxiorrfv  iropcvco-^at*  (where  o8ov  is  easily  supplied);  (ii) 
firom  ace.  of  time,  -irpwrov,  hrv^fmp;  (iii)  firom  an  ace. 
defining  the  extent  of  action  of  the  verb,  cvpos,  ficyctfos, 
ovofjLa,  x^P^^y  ^^^  6^*  ^^s  includes  the  ace.  in  appo- 
sition to  the  sentence,  a  usage  in  which  x^^^  ^^  found 
in  iZ.  XV.  744,  x*P*^  *E#cTopos  ^Tpvvovros,  where  x^^^ 
means  '  as  the  pleasure '  (of  Hector). 

In  Latin  these  usages  are  more  firequent  in  late  than 
in  early  Latin,  for  many  adverbial  forms  in  Plautus 
usually  called  accusatives  are  probably  to  be  explained 
otherwise. 

^  Cp.  EngUflh  keep  to  ike  right. 
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a.  iimxpfoy^o  &€iv6v  Scpicdficvoi        //.  iii.  342. 
They  stalked  with  fiuious  look. 

019  alyxnriol  /xcyaXa  ieXaj[ovrc  fui^tavrai     H,  xvi.  429. 

As  vultures  shrieking  loudly  fight. 

ego  nil  moror     Plaut.  Perm,  v.  i.  15. 
I  care  nothing. 

acerba  tuens... serpens  Lucr.  v.  33. 

A  snake  glaring  fiercely. 

b,  o8*  ov  luoLKpav  aTffOTiv  dXKa.  irXtjiriov. 

Eur.  Phoen,  906. 

To   this   construction  belong  the  Latin  forms  in 

"/ariam,  bi-,  tri-,  quadri- /cmam.  Othefwise  it  is  rare ; 

aetemumy  supremum,  and  some  others  occur  in  the 
poets. 

C.      Soipcav  vapd  rov  Snjuov  e\a)9c  ro  \faplov 

Lysias,  vii.  4. 
He  got.  the  place  from  the  people  gratis. 

For  corresponding  uses  in  Latin  compare  partim 
and  tenus  (§  57). 

(8)    Accusative  with  prepositions. 

The  usages  with  prepositions  are  more  frequent  in 
the  accusative  than  in  any  other  case.  This  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  its  meaning,  for  prepo- 
sitions which  spring  firom  older  adverbs  are  first  used 
in  those  cases  where  the  meaning  of  the  case  by  itself 
is  too  vague  to  express  the  precise  intention  of  the 
speaker  ^    (See§340ff.) 

^  The  use  of  wt  as  a  preposition  in  Greek  is  cnrioae  beoanee  it 
is  foond  only  with  the  aoo.  of  penone.    It  is  explained  by  Bidge- 
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334.    The  accusative  in  most  of  its  relations  is 
iv.  Thegeni-  closely  Connected  with  the  verb;  the  geni- 
**^®'  tive  is  similarly  connected  with  the  noun. 

As  far  as  its  functions  are  concerned,  the  genitive  closely 
resembles  an  adjective.  But  they  are  not  of  the  same 
origin,  the  old  belief  that  such  an  adjectival  stem  as 
Brffioa-uh-  was  identical  with  the  old  genitive  Si/fUMo 
being  erroneous.  There  was  however  to  some  extent 
confusion  between  genitival  and  adjectival  forms,  cuius 
in  Latin  being  also  declined  as  an  adjective.  Compare 
also  the  constant  interchange  between  the  genitive  of 
the  personal  pronouns  and  the  possessive  adjectivea 

When  connected  with  verbs  the  genitive  "expresses 
partial  control  by  the  verb  of  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  Object,  while  the  Accusative  expresses  complete 
control  " :  oftrov  U^y€  *  he  ate  the  loaf,'  aprov  l^yc  *  he 
ate  a  slice.' 

(1)  The  possessive  genitive  includes  many  different 
usages  which  frequently  can  be  exactly  determined  only 
from  the  context.  Compare  the  following  construc- 
tions : 

'H(rto8ov  Ipya  Horti  Caesaris 

vapa  tftva  tfoXocrcn/f  paterfamilias 

{Kvicrrjs  fitpoi  voti  partem      1 

Ato9  /Acpo«  ApoUinis  partem] 

rrj^  Svo)  ytvofita-Sa  H,  xxi.  89. 

Her's  are  we  twain'. 

way  {Journal  of  Philology ,  xvii.  p.  118)  as  ariaixig  from  dn  *  where' 
originally  ased  with  a  nom. :  ^\0ttf  Cn  paatke^  (iffrl).  The  verb 
after  un  waa  freqaently  omitted,  hence  the  change  to  the  aoc.,  a 
parallel  to  which  can  be  foand  with  yina  'where'  in  Skt. 

I  Grimm  quoted  by  Delbriiok  S.  F,  nr.  p.  39. 

'  This  might  be  explained  also  as  an  ablative,  bat  saoh  con- 
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lam  me  Pompei  totum  esse  sets 

Cic.  Fam.  ii.  13.  2. 

Similar  constructions  in  Sanskrit  seem  to  show  that 
the  rare  construction  xcurat  o-as  dAoxov  o-^aycis,  Eur.  El, 
123,  *  Thou  liest  slain  of  thy  spouse/  is  a  true  genitive 
arising  from  the  original  value  of  the  participle  as  a 
noun.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  if  the 
only  separate  ablative  form,  viz.  in  the  -o-stems,  is 
borrowed  from  the  pronoun  (§  326  iii),  there  is  no  cri- 
terion by  which  to  distinguish  genitive  from  ablative 
singular  except  usage.  This  construction,  like  n^s  8va> 
y€y6fi€a$a  above,  lies  within  the  debatable  land  between 
the  two  cases. 

(2)  The  partitive  genitive  is  also  a  widely  extended 
type. 

8id  ywaixcuv     (Hom.) 

Fair  among  women. 

luno  Satumia  sancta  dearum^ 

Enn.  Ann.  i.  72. 
Satumian  Juno  holy  among  goddesses. 

II  i.  176. 

Most  hateful  to  me  art  thou  of  the  kings  fostered  by 
Zeus. 

maxime  divom    Ennius  Ann,  i.  71. 
Greatest  of  Gods. 

Xpwrov  ScVa  rdXavra  H.  xix.  247. 

Ten  talents  of  gold. 

Btroctions  are  found  in  Skt.  with  formB  distinctly  genitival  (Del- 
brack  S.  F.  V.  p.  153). 

^  This  oonstmction  is  however  possibly  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek. 
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hanc  mina/m  fero  auri 

Plaut.  True.  v.  8. 

This  mina  of  gold  I  bring. 

8atr*  ayaOrpf  xpcicov  re  kqlL  olvov  rfSworoio 

Od,  XV.  507. 
A  goodly  feast  of  flesh  and  sweet  wine. 

cadum  vini  propino 

Plaut.  Stickus,  iii.  1.  24  (425). 

I  toast  you  in  a  cask  of  wine. 

To  this  construction  belong  such  phrases  as  the 
Latin  id  aetatis,  and  quid  hoc  est  haminis  Plaut.  Amph. 
ii.  2.  137  (769).  Under  it  also  may  be  ranged  the  geni- 
tive of  material  (which  is  often  made  a  separate  class) — 
ram^s  ipiovo  Od,  iv.  124  'a  carpet  of  wool/  mantes  auri 
'mountains  of  gold.' 

A  further  development  of  this  type  is  the  genitive  of 
definition,  as  in  Homer's  cpxos  6&6vTiav,  where  686imov 
expresses  what  would  have  been  expressed  by  o3dvrcs  in 
apposition,  *  the  fence  of  teeth '  (=  which  is  the  teeth). 
This  construction  is  also  frequent  in  Latin  and  English — 
manstrum  kominis  (Terence) '  a  monster  of  a  fellow'  ^  etc 

(3)    The  genitive  with  substantives  of  verbal  nature. 

This  includes  both  the  *  genitive  of  the  subject '  and 
the  'genitive  of  the  object.' 

Bwrfp  idtDv  dator  divitiarum 

Giver  of  good  things  Giver  of  riches. 

^  Here  however  the  conBtmotion  is  the  reverse  of  ipKot  Mrrwt 
the  nom.  in  the  one  case  being  the  gen.  in  the  other.  Mt  xf^l*^ 
(Hdt.  i.  86)  *a  monster-boar,'  is  an  exact  paraUel  to  monttrum 
hominU, 
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CDS  ovScv  1/fitv  ^pKccrav  Xtral  tfcoiv 

Eur.  Supp,  262. 
For  supplications  of  the  gods  availed  us  naught. 

Empedocles  in  dearum  qptniom  turpissume  labitur 

Cic.  N.  D.  I.  xii.  29. 

E.  makes  shameful  slips  in  his  views  about  the  gods. 

Aristoph.  Bifxb  257. 
He  has  come  to  take  in  hand  strange  works. 

oninem  ruxturam  esse  conservatricem  sui 

Cic.  De  Fin.  v.  ix.  26. 
All  nature  desires  self-preservation. 

(4)    The  genitive  with  verbs*. 

The  verbs  so  used  are  verbs  of  ruling,  and  verbs 
expressing  feelings  or  sensations.  The  genitive  in  Greek 
with  verbs  of  eating,  touching  etc.  is  partitive. 

*Ayafi€fiv(ov  /uieya  wdvriav  *Apy€C<av  ijfvacro'cv 

R  X.  32. 

Agamemnon  ruled  mightily  over  all  the  Argives. 

ut  sdhi  poteremur  dami 

Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  32  (187). 

That  we  might  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  house  in 
safety. 

Irapoi  XUraovro  circacriv  rvptav  aiwfitvovs  ccvai  iraXiv 

Od,  ix.  224. 
My  comrades  besought  me  that,  having  had  their  fill  of 
the  cheeses,  they  might  return. 

^  Delbriick  is  now  inolined  {Orundrus,  Syntax  §  147)  to  make 
this  the  starting  point  of  the  genitival  osages.  The  older  yiew 
aeems  however  more  probable. 

G.  P.  18 
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haec  res  mtae  me,  soror,  saturant 

Plaut.  Stick,  i.  1.  18. 

These  things  surfeit  me  with  life. 

ovfic  ri  otScv  7r€v0co9  //.  xi.  657. 

Nor  knew  he  the  grief  at  alL 

^on-e  ciSorc  X<¥^M^  ^'  '^^  ^^^* 

Cp.  expertus  belli     Virg.  Aen.  x.  173. 

The  construction  with  such  verbs  is  much  less  fre- 
quent in  Latin,  except  with  verbs  of  remembering — cam- 
meminit  domi,  Plaut.  Trin,  iv.  3.  20  (1027).  Compare 
also  the  rare  constructions  ne  quoiusquam  misereat^^  Ter. 
Hec,  i.  1.  7  (64) ;  quamquam  dami  cupio,  opperiar,  Plaut. 
Trin,  iv.  1.  22  (841).  This  construction  of  cupio  is  fre- 
quently explained  as  being  on  the  analogy  of  cupidus. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  verbs  of  condemning  have  no 
genitive  in  Homer,  although  this  genitive  is  frequent  in 
later  Oreek  and  in  Latin.  It  is  not  found  in  Sanskrit, 
and  its  origin  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 

(5)    The  genitive  with  adjectives. 

Many  adjectives  are  developed  from  nouns  fre- 
quently used  in  apposition  (cp.  §  277);  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  they  should  take  a  genitive ;  others 
again  have  a  partitive  meaning.  Adjectives  expressing 
fulness  take  the  genitive  'full  of,'  they  might  also  take 
the  instrumental  'filled  witL'  In  Latin,  owing  (1)  to  the 
form  for  genitive  and  ablative  being  originally  the  same 
in  most  stems;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  words  expressing  the 
opposite  idea  'empty,  deprived  of  take  the  ablative; 
(3)  to  the  confusion  in  the  separate  history  of  Latin 

^  Wagner  iiiBerts  te  before  misereat,  believing  it  to  be  in  the 
Bembine  ms. 
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between  ioBtniinental  and  abUtive,  words  ezpressiug 
fulness  frequently  take  the  ablative. 

oucTbCmu  (ramjpcoc  dvcXn-it 

Eur.  /.  T.  487. 
He  is  pitied  when  hopeless  of  safety. 

doiSoi  Tt^ff  infiiopoi  tUri      Od.  Tlii.  479. 
Bards  are  sharers  in  honour. 
iyit  jjfot  lioi  Tov  Koyov  ToSff  j^cptS 

Soph.  0.  B.  219. 
I  a  stranger  to  this  tale  will  speak. 
'OSuo-o-fus  hrurrpa^Oi  ?v  ivSpiiriity 

Od.  i.  177. 
Odysseus  was  regardiul  of  men. 

The  construction  is  well  developed  in  Greek  and  still 
more  widely  in  Latin,  patient  laboris,  peritus  earum 
regumum,  atudioaus  litterarum  etc. 

(6)  The  predicative  genitive  (properly  only  a  special 
usage  of  other  types). 

In  Homer  this  is  limited  practically  to  one  class  of 
phrases— wnrpos  «i;i' ci-jrafloio  'of  a  good  sire  am  I'  iZ.  xxi. 
109;  oTfioTOs  tU  ayaSoio,  Od.  iv.  611,  'of  good  blood  art 
thou.'  Owing  to  the  confusion  between  genitive  and 
ablative  it  is  difficult  to  distinguiah  between  (1)  this 
construction,  (3)  the  possessive  genitive,  and  (3)  the 
ablatival  genitive.  In  Latin  the  construction  is  very 
fully  developed.  It  shows  clearly  how  the  genitive 
borders  on  the  adjective. 

sets  ttt  med  esse  imi  supselli  virutn 

Plaut  Stick,  iii.  2.  35  (489). 
You  know  that  I'm  a  back  bench  man. 
18—2 
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non  multi  cibi  hospitem  accipies  muUi  ioci 

Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  4. 
You  are  to  have  a  guest  of  little  appetite,  infinite  jest 

(7)  The  adverbial  genitive. 

A  few  Greek  constructions  of  time  may  be  thus 
classified,  iJoGs  II,  viii.  525  *in  the  morning/  wkto^  Od. 
xiii.  278  *in  the  night.'  Compare  also  toSS'  avrov 
kvKdfiavro^  Od,  xiv.  161  *in  this  very  year* ;  oinoprf^  II, 

xxii.  27  'in  autumn';  ouirorc  KCLfum  diroXXvrai  ovf  diro- 

Xctirci  x'^fuiros  ovSc  0^cvf  Od,  vii  118  'neither  in  winter 
nor  in  summer.'  Brugmann*  regards  these  as  develop- 
ments of  the  partitive  genitive,  to  which  also  he  refers 
the  Homeric  construction  of  '  space  within  which,*  Sic- 
irptfa-a-ov  ircStoio  'they  made  their  way  over  the  plain,* 
etc.  (always  with  forms  in  -oto*). 

(8)  The  genitive  with  prepositions  is  probably  in  no 
case  original.  In  Greek  it  is  only  the  genitive  of  place 
that  takes  prepositions — iirl,  ir€pl  and  fierd.  But  in 
Homer  their  usages  are  limited,  and  fim  occurs  only 
five  times.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  in  other 
languages,  some  nominal  forms  (such  as  dvrCov  in  Greek, 
tenus  in  Latin),  which  have  become  quasi-prepositions, 
take  a  genitive  because  their  adjectival  or  substantival 
force  still  survives. 

335«    The  ablative  was  distinguishable  from   the 
V.  The  abia-  genitive  only  in  the  -o-  stems.     Hence  it 
**^®*  is  supposed  that  the  separate  ablatival  form 

in  the  -o-  stems  was  borrowed  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  ablative  of  the  pronouns.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  originally  indicated  motion  from,  or  separation.  With 
this  went  comparison,  'he  is  taller  than  me'  being,  it 

1  Gr.  Gr.»  p.  206.  >  Monro  H,0.^  §  149. 
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seems,  conceived  in  the  original  Indogennanic  language 
ae  '  be  is  taller  from  me.'    The  smaller  of  the  two  objects 
compared  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 
(1)    In  ablatival  sense. 
a.    With  Yerbs  with  and  without  a  preposition 
prefixed: 

(Ik(,  Auiv  $iyaTtp,  voKintni  koi  SijurTTTOt 

R  V.  348. 
Withdraw  from  the  war  and  the  contest 

nvtfuFot  ifiii        Soph.  0.  R  158. 
Thou  earnest  from  Yytho 

(ep.  ^iSpaiv  urraaSt  ib.  142). 
(rare)  Aegypto  advenio 

Plsut.  Most.  ii.  2.  10. 
K^p  S.)^tot  /uSiriKa  II.  xrii.  539. 

I  set  my  heart  free  from  anguish. 
si  diu  <^fueris  dotno 

Plftut  Stick,  iv.  1.  18  (523). 
If  you  have  been  long  from  home. 

In  Classical  Greek,  verbs  of  depriving  frequently  take 
two  accusatives,  though,  as  in  Homer,  many  traces  of 
the  original  construction  survive. 

TTpi  piji  HKOfTov  ainfupimi  IL  i.  430. 

Whom  they  reft  by  force  from  him  against  his  wilL 
doi^f  Movira  6^a\fLuv  ^iv  afupat  k.t.X. 

Od.  viii.  64. 
The  Muse  bereft  the  poet  of  his  eyes. 

The  double  accusative  is  also  found  in  Homer.  It 
arises  presomably  frxim  the  possibility  of  using  the  verb 
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with  either  an  animate  or  inanimate  object — 'they 
robbed  him,  they  took  away  his  goods';  the  two  con- 
structions being  finally  fused  into  ona  The  Latin  con- 
struction of  accusative  and  dative  with  verbs  of  taking 
away  is  formed  apparently  on  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
trasted verbs  of  giving.  Eripuit  me  morti  is  thus  an 
imitation  of  dedit  me  morti.  For  the  original  construc- 
tion cp.  damo  me  eripuit  Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  44  (198),  se 
tum  eripuit  flamma  Cic.  Brut,  90. 

Verbs  of  fireeing  and  warding  off  sometimes  also  take 
the  simple  ablative. 

Tov  yc  tfcoi  KaKorrjTos  iXvaay      Od,  V.  397. 

Him  the  Gods  release  firom  his  trouble. 

ego  hoc  te  faece  levabo 

Virg.  Eel.  ix.  65. 
I  will  relieve  you  of  this  bundle. 

TpcSas  oftwc  i^ccov  .  M.  XV.  731. 

He  warded  off  the  Trojans  firom  the  ships. 

aqua  et  igni  arcere^ 

Tac.  Ann.  iii.  23. 

To  keep  firom  fire  and  water. 
h.    With  verbal  nouns. 

lK)9a<ri$  €&  Tqj  f^ivtff  oAos        Od.  V.  410. 

There  appeared  nowhere  an  outlet  firom  the  sea. 

oXiyi;  dvairvcixris  vokifiovo         H.  xi.  801. 

Short  is  the  respite  fix)m  war. 

Periphanes  Rhode  mercator  (*a  trader  from  Rhodes') 

Plant.  Aein.  ii.  4.  92  (499). 

^  In  Plantas  apparently  only  noster  esto,  dum  te  poterii  defentare 
ifduria  Bacch.  iii.  4.  89,  and  possibly  eequis  hie  e$t  qui  iniwriam 
foribus  defendatf  Most.  iv.  2.  20.    Bui  faribus  may  be  a  dative. 
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In  Latin  the  construction  was  always  limited  to 
pbce-names  and  soon  died  out,  except  in  its  usage  to 
give  the  tribe-name  in  the  official  designation  of  a 
Roman,  as  8er,  Sulpicius  Q.  F.  Lemonia  Rvfus  'Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufiis,  son  of  Quintus,  of  the  tribe  Lemonia/ 


c.  With  adjectives. 

&  /A*  vicSi'  itoXXcSk  re  kox  i<rO\w¥  cuviv  I0i;xcv 

J7.  xxii.  44. 

Who  made  me  bereft  of  many  noble  sons. 

tU  ego  exheredem  meis  bonis  me  /aciam 

Plaut.  Most  i.  3.  77. 

To  disinherit  myself  of  my  goods. 

E.  xiii.  622. 
Not  lacking  in  disgrace  and  shame. 

vcumi  cultoribus  agri 

Ovid,  Met  vii.  653. 

Fields  empty  of  tillers. 

d.  With  prepositions  and  adverbs. 

All  prepositions  indicating  motion  from  govern  the 
ablative.  In  Greek,  genitives  with  such  prepositions 
represent  the  original  ablative.  Besides  the  original 
prepositions  some  adverbial  forms  in  the  process  of 
becoming  prepositions  also  govern  this  case,  e.g.  voo-^c 
and  ircAas  in  Greek,  coram,  palam,  tenus  in  Latin. 

(2)    The  ablative  of  comparison. 

a.  6fU)(Xrjv  wfcros  d/ACiVo)  II.  iii.  11. 

A  mist  better  than  night. 
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qua  mtUiere  alia  nuUast  pulcrior 

Plant.  Merc.  I  1.  100. 

Than  she  there  is  no  fidrer  lady. 

b.  Comparatio  compendiaria :  for  brevity  or  by 
confusion  the  two  things  compared  are  not  parallel,  the 
most  frequent  case  being  that  a  quality  in  the  one  case 
is  compared  with  the  possessor  of  the  quality  in  the 
other. 

Kpcuro'biv  aSrc  Aios  ycvc^  iroroLfioZo  rervKTOi 

R  xxi.  191. 

The  race  of  Zeus  is  better  than  a  river 

(for  *a  river's  race'). 

sermo  pramptus  et  Isaeo  torrenticr 

Juvenal  iii.  73. 

His  language  ready  and  more  rapid  than  Isaeus 

(instead  of  Isaei  sermons). 

c.  Words  and  phrases  with  a  meaning  resembling 
the  comparative  take  the  same  construction. 

r(tfv8c  ra  It^ki  irotcciv 

Herod,  iv.  126. 
To  do  things  different  from  these. 

species  alias  veris 

Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  208. 
Ideas  other  than  the  trua 

nuUus  hoc  metuculosus  aeque 

Plant  Amph.  i.  1.  142  (293). 

Nobody  so  nervous  as  he. 

The  Latin  construction  with  aeque  may,  however,  be 
instrumental  (§  338,  2). 
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336-    The  Greek  dative,  as  has  been  alicady  shown, 
is  a  mixture  of  three  original  cases — the    . 
dative,  the  locative  and  the  instnimeDtal. 
Latin  retains  the  dative  intact. 

"  The  true  Dative  expresses  the  person  to  or  for 
whom  something  is  done,  or  who  is  regarded  as  chieSy 
affected  or  interested '." 

(1)  The  dative  with  verbs  expressing  (a)  giving, 
(b)  addressing,  Including  commanding,  (c)  obeying,  (d) 
helping,  iisvouring,  etc.,  (e)  anger,  (/)  belief,  (g)  yielding, 
(A)  motion  towards  (rare) ;  (i)  with  the  substantive  verb. 

a.  17  niopia  SiSuNTif  d>^p<inro(S  xoita 

Menand.  Sent.  224. 
Folly  gives  men  troubles, 
t^  pemiciem  dabo 

Enn.  Medea,  Fr.  5  (Merry). 
To  him  I  will  bring  miu. 

Sometimes  an  object  to  some  extent  personified  ap- 
pears in  the  dative  instead  of  a  person. 

Tp  yp  havaiuv  Kpurrov  i<mv  ^  ySpoTOtt 

Pbilem.  Fr.  li.  c. 
Lending  to  the  land  is  better  than  to  men. 

debemur  morti  nos  matraque 

Hor.  A.  P.  63. 
We  and  ours  are  a  debt  due  to  death. 

1  Monro  H.  O.*  g  143.  In  pmotioe  the  datiTe  U  not  oonfined 
to  peiaons,  w  ■ersral  ot  the  following  eianiplei  ehow,  bat  the 
Dwjori^  of  i(a  UMgea  are  oonoerned  with  peiBom  or  with  thiogg 
penonUled.  The  old  uid  aomewhkt  vagae  inelinatio  rti  ii  the 
onlj  definition  whieh  will  oover  all  the  uses  of  the  datiie. 
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b.    This  dative  in  Greek  is  a  genuine  dative  of 
interest,  irpo$  nva  being  used  of  mere  address. 

CI  av  /Atj  TOO    cwocis,  cyo>  Acyo)  o-ot 

Aesch.  Ag.  1088. 
If  thou  understandest  not  this,  I  tell  it  to  thee. 

dicit  Cleomenif  *  tibi  uni  parcam ' 

Cic.  Verr.  Act,  ii.  v.  105. 

He  says  to  Gleomenes  '  I  shall  spare  you  only.' 

C,  oi  ov8c  ovrcD  ianJKOvoy  ol  *A0riya2oi 

Herod,  vi.  87. 
Not  even  so  did  the  Athenians  hearken  to  him. 
Cp.  the  phrase  dicto  audiens  sum  cdicuu 

d.  ov  KaKov  ioTiv 

r€ipofUvoi^  irdpouriv  &fivi4fi€U  alirvv  ok€$pov 

R  xviii.  128. 
No  evil  is  it  to  ward  oif  headlong  ruin  irom  wearied 
comrades. 

ffnato  ut  medicarer  tuo 

Ter.  Andr.  v.  1.  12  (831). 

To  be  physician  to  your  son. 

e»  ical  K€pafjum  K€paiUi  icorcct  icai  tcktovc  tocixdv 

Hesiod,  W.  Z).  25. 
Potter  is  wroth  with  potter,  wright  with  wright 

vehementer  mi  est  irata 

Plant.  True,  ii.  6.  64. 

She's  awfiiUy  angry  with  me. 

f*  /Atj  iravra  ircifXi)  tratri  irurrcvctv  act 

Menander,  Sent.  335. 
Try  not  always  to  trust  all  men  in  all  things. 
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credere  mis  mititibws  Livy,  ii.  45. 

To  trust  their  soldiers  (q>.  crede  miAt,  etc-)- 
g.  TO  8v  lAtroi  oiStvt  (tmar 

Od.  id.  515. 
Yielding  tn  his  might  to  none. 

cedant  dhna  togae  Cicero. 

Let  anns  yield  to  the  gown. 
h.        StavDOiJ/lcda  Sta  TroXifuni  avroU  tiyai 

Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2.  8. 
We  are  minded  to  meet  them  in  arms. 
it  clamor  caelo 

ViTg.  Aen.  V.  451, 
The  shout  reaches  to  heaven'. 
i.  M'T'IP  °*  i<"'  'A^poSiVi;  R  v.  248. 

His  mother  is  Aphrodite  (ol  ptactically  =  jij.), 
'linri^  fiivif  Tuv  aSAi^v  mi&a  h/ivavro 

Thuc  vi.  55.  1. 
Hippias  was  the  only  brother  who  had  children. 

temjm-  in  dvitate  quibas  opes  nuliae  sunt,  botiis  invtdent 
SalL  Cat.  37. 
In  a  state  those  who  have  no  propertrf  always  envy  the 
well-to-do. 

Cp.  domino  erit  qui  utatur  Gato  Jt.  B.  7,  '  the  nser 
will  be  owner ' ;  a  conatmction  bordering  on  the  '  Predi- 
cative Dative '  with  abstract  substantives '  (cp.  (4)  below). 

>  This  ooDBtmatiou  is  not  origiuklly  looative  howeter  it  mtj 
b«  understood  later  (ap.  Delbrttok  Orundriu,  Syntax  S  136). 
'  See  Boby,  Latin  Qrammar  Vol.  a.  IntrodaotioD. 
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(2)  With  substantives. 

a.  The  dative  is  final. 

Arist.  Clouds  1158. 
I'm  having  a  child  brought  up,  a  saviour  for  my  house. 

dies  coUoquio  dictus  est 

Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  42. 

A  day  for  a  conference  was  appointed. 

b.  The  verbal  noun  takes  the  same  construction  as 
its  verb  (rare). 

Toif^  ap^ovraq  vvv  vm/pcras  rots  vo/mms  ^icoXccra 

Plato,  Legg,  715  c 
The  rulers  I  now  call  servants  to  the  laws. 

optdento  homini  servitus  dura  est 

Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  12  (166). 

Service  to  a  wealthy  man  is  hard. 

(3)  With  (a)  adjectives  and  (b)  adverbs. 

a.  iravpouriv  ttiVwos  ficyaX'  dv^pacriv  ipy    hri)(€ip€i 

Theognis  75. 
Trust  few  when  you  take  in  hand  great  deeds. 

tfcourc  filv  axprjOTOv  ^cvSos,  avOpwroi^  Sk  )(piijaifjLov 

Plat.  B^.  389  B. 

While  a  lie  is  useless  to  gods,  it  is  useful  to  men. 

bontis  sit  bonis,  malus  sit  malis 

Plaut.  Bacck  iv.  4.  13  (661). 
He  must  be  good  to  the  good,  bad  to  the  bad. 

b.  i^Opos  817  /UM  Kcivos  i/JUfoi  'AtSao  irvXya'ty  icr.X. 

II.  ix.  312. 

Hateful  indeed  is  that  man  to  me  as  the  gates  of  Hades. 
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While  the  dative  of  advaotage  requires  no  special 
discussion,  the  definition  of  the  dative  aa  a  whole  in- 
cluding this,  it  is  necesBBiy  to  treat  separately 

(4)    The  final  dative- 

In  Greek  this  construction  is  in  the  main  confined  to 
the  infinitive  (cp.  §535ff.),  which  is  only  an  isolated  case- 
form — found  in  the  difi"erent  Indo-Germaoic  languages 
from  perhaps  all  cases  including  the  nominative.  The 
infinitive  forms  in  Greek  are  partly  dative,  partly  loca- 
tive in  origin,  but  in  usage  no  distinction  is  observed. 
In  Latin  the  accusatival  infinitive— the  Supine— assumes 
this  final  use  (with  verbs  of  motion),  while  the  dative 
and  locative  forms  (diiM^tiiiai,  lsg-i  =  *leg-ai;  legere  = 
*lsges-i)  retain  this  value  only  in  poetry.  The  final 
usage  is  however  widely  developed  in  the  dative  of  the 
substantive  proper,  which  in  Latin  is  not  fettered  by 
the  danger  of  confusion  with  other  cases. 

rf  pa  Stoi  ircpi  Suiccr  ^lotSi;*'  riprttv 

Od.  viii.  44. 
To  him  God  gave  song  to  make  gladness- 
mater  Jiliae  dono  dedit 

Plaut.  True.  iv.  3-  28. 
The  mother  gave  it  to  her  daughter  for  a  gift 

Cp.        dedi  quinqae  argenti  d^erri  minas 

Plaut.  TVwc-  iv.  2.  30. 
I  gave  five  minae  of  silver  to  be  taken  (for  taking  or 
being  taken). 

vofi.^'K  it  vijtroy  arifKUTt  nfXotfi  vtuitf 

Od.  xii.  135- 
The  nymphs  she  removed  to  the  island  to  dwell  eSas. 
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ea  relicta  huic  arrabonist  pro  iUo  argento 

Ter.  HeatU,  iii.  3.  42  (603). 

She  was  left  him  as  an  earnest  for  that  money, 
dp.      parasitum  misi  petere  argentum 

Plant  Cure.  i.  3.  50  (206). 

I've  sent  to  ask  money. 

<rl  Ovfwi  &vfJK€y  Ail  xtlpai  ava«r\€7y    IL  vi.  256. 

The  spirit  moved  thee  to  lift  thy  hands  to  Zeus. 

turn  prqfecto  me  sibi  habeant  scurras  ludificatui 

Plant.  Poen,  v.  5.  2. 

Then  certainly  let  the  wits  have  me  for  a  laughing- stock. 

Cp.  quern  virum  sumis  celebrare  f 

Hor.  Od,  i.  12,  1. 

What  hero  do  you  undertake  to  glorify  ? 

Tcv;(ca,  Oavfia  tSccrtfoc  //.  X.  439. 

Armour,  a  wonder  to  see. 

receptui  signum    Cic.  Phil,  xiii.  15. 
A  signal  for  retreat. 

Cp.  hoc  mi  hau  »it  Idbori}  laborem  hunc  potiri 

Plant.  Bud  i.  3.  6  (190). 
It  would  be  no  task  to  me  to  master  this  task 

imrot  pdpSurroL  OtUiv         IL  xziii.  309. 

Horses  very  slow  to  run  (for  running). 

^  Ib  it  possible  that  this  dative  so  frequent  in  Latin  can  have 
been  developed  in  early  times  through  attraction  to  infinitives  of 
a  similar  form  as  here  ?  This  has  happened  in  Sanskrit :  brah' 
mam  indram  mahdyanto  arkair  avardhayann  Ahaye  hintava  ti.  Big 
Veda  V.  81.  4.  The  priests  magnifying  Indra  with  songs  strength- 
ened him  for  the  slaying  of  the  serpent  (for  the  serpent  to  slay  it). 
Delbrttck,  8.  F,  v.  p.  89. 
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ne  sit  rdiquom  poseendo  atqae  ai^erendo 

Plaut.  Trtic.  Pr.  15. 
Left  to  aak  and  cany  off. 
re/erundae  habeo  linguam  natam  gratiae 

Plaut.  Peraa  iii.  S.  24. 
I  have  a  tongue  bom  to  return  (for  returning)  thanks, 
to  videre  audireqtie  aegrott 

PUut  Trin.  i.  2.  S9  (76). 
Sick  to  see  and  hear  ^u*. 

The  possibility  that  the  predicative  dative  originates 
to  some  extent,  if  not  entirely,  in  attraction  to  another 
dative  in  the  sentence  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison 
of  such  sentences  as  luventus  nomen  fecit  Pentculo 
mihi,  Plaut.  Men.  i,  1.  1,  where  Pmicaio  without 
doubt  is  attracted  into  the  same  case  as  mihi.  From 
its  nature  the  predicative  dative  requires  a  personal 
dative  along  with  it.  There  is  no  difference  in  meaning 
between  est  mihi  atra  and  est  mihi  curae :  both  types  of 
construction  are  found  in  Plautus,  but  the  dative  in  the 
lat«r  period  and  especially  in  Tacitus  developes  enor- 
mously at  the  expense  of  the  nominative. 

The  original  dative  was  not  used  with  prepositions. 
The  use  of  prepositions  with  the  Greek  dative  arises 
from  its  locative  and  instrumental  elements. 

337.     The  locative  is  the  case  expressing    yn^   .pi^  ]^ 
situation  in  or  at.    From  the  earliest  period,  '■'■**• 
however,  there  were  added  to  this  signification  the  related 
meanings  of  on  to—rt&uf  fiakt  (Homer)  '  he  threw  it  on 
the  ground ' — and  among — roun  Ifixrc  '  among  them  he 

'  This  paitionlu  tjpe  ii  vei?  rare  in  earl;  timet ;  later  it  is 
much  extended,  etpeeially  wit})  partidpiBl  formi. 
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spake/    The  confusion  between  situation  in  and  motion 
towards  is  common  in  many  languages. 

(1)    Locative  of  space. 

'£AXa8i  oifcta  vaiw¥  //.  xvi.  595. 

Dwelling  in  Hellas. 

aic  Zcvs,  ijficvo?  Ovkvforif^        H,  xxi.  388. 

2ieus  sitting  on  Olympus  heard. 

nuUust  Bphesi  quin  sciat 

Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  102  (336). 

There  is  nobody  at  Ephesus  who  doesn't  know. 

Thuc.  i.  143.  1. 
Moving  some  of  the  wealth  at  Ol3rmpia  or  Delphi. 

e  Philippa  matre  natam  Thebis 

Plaut.  jEJwrf.  V.  1.  29. 
Bom  at  Thebes  of  Philippa. 

varijp  oos  avroOi  fJLifiv€i  dypt^       Od,  xi.  187. 

Your  father  remains  there  in  the  country. 

sibi  quisque  run  metit 

Plaut.  Most,  iii  2.  112. 
Everybody's  his  own  reaper  in  the  country. 

More  abstract. 

K€xapotaTO  Ovfi^  H,  i.  256. 

They  would  be  gladdened  at  heart. 

^  After  the  oonfusion  of  the  cases,  Greek  natarally  used 
genuine  dative  forms  in  a  looative  sense  and  vice  vena.  For  a 
surviving  locative  singular  accompanied  by  dative  forms  used  as 
locatives  cp.  K&pi^  iroifAOS  ipa»  'OXv^ix^  re  koL  *Iff$/i6i  IXe/U^  re 
ffwBifUPos,  Pindar,  Nem,  iv.  75 ;  for  a  locative  plural  op.  the  next 
example  in  the  text. 
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abmrde  facts,  qui  te  angas  animi 

Pl&ut  ^>id.  iii.  1.  6. 
You're  an  idiot,  to  vex  yourself  at  heut. 

(2)  Loc&tive  of  time. 

^/MTi  Tpirary  JR.  ix.  363. 

On  the  third  day. 
die  siplimi 

Plaut.  Menaeck.  v.  9.  94. 
On  the  seventh  day. 

oySoartf  iru  Od.  iv.  82. 

In  the  eighth  year. 

Gp.  quot  annis  (passim),  quot  jnensibus  Cato,  B.  R.  43. 

(3)  The  locative  with  persona,  which  is  distinctly 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek,  is  inextricably  con- 
fused with  the  dative  in  Latin  wherever  its  place  is  not 
usurped  by  such  prepositions  as  inter — with  the  accusa- 
tive. 1q  Qreek  the  usage  is  found  in  such  sentences 
as  Si  Tpwot  9«k  £t  TtcTo  Sij/Ufi,  H.  xi.  58,  'who  was 
honoured  among  the  Trqjang  as  a  god  in  the  land.' 
Compare  also  the  phrases  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech 
TouTi  S'  ivitmi  '  among  them  up  rose  he,'  rouri  St  /ivOav 
^PX*  '  among  them  he  took  up  his  tale.' 

(4)  The  locative  of  persons  with  verbs  was  found 
commonly  with  [a)  verbs  of  ruling,  (6)  taking  delight  in 
and  the  like.  In  Latin  this  construction  is  probably 
retained  with  potior  and  with  some  verbs  of  the  6-claas, 
the  preposition  in  which  is  so  frequently  used  with  them 
seeming  to  show  their  locative  sense.  The  Homeric 
construction  with  Hxpnai — %iii.iari.  S«  KaXA»rapifi}i  Si'icto 
Scrat,  II.  XV.  88,  '  IVom  Themis  the  fair-cheeked  re- 

o.  P.  19 
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ceived  she  the  cup ' — seems  better  taken  (with  Monro*) 
as  a  genuine  dative  than  (with  Delbriick^)  as  a  locative, 
although  similar  locative  constructions  are  found  in 
Sanskrit.  In  this  construction  Bexpfiai  means  to  receive 
as  a  favour  or  to  take  as  an  attendant  does' ;  in  its 
ordinary  meaning  it  takes  the  ablatival  genitive. 

a.  Otoitri  KoX  dvOpijhroun  avaxnr€i  H,  ii.  669. 

Over  (among)  gods  and  men  he  rules. 

iroAA'i^o'iV  VT^coun  koi  *Apy€i  iravrt  avacrcrccF 

R  ii.  108. 
To  be  king  over  many  islands,  and  Argos  all. 

rmiltis  lods  potiri^     Sail.  Jug.  92.  4. 
To  be  master  in  many  places. 

b,  fi'^va  yap  olbv  ifi€iva  rcropiro/uicvos  rcfccccrcrcv 
KOvpi&Crf  r    dk6)(if  k<u  icnj/ma-iv     Od.  xiv.  244. 

For  but  one  month  I  abode  delighted  with  my  children, 
my  lady  wife  and  possessions. 

Cp,  in  virtute  recte  gloriamur 

Cic,  N.  D,  iii.  87. 

In  virtue  do  we  rightly  pride  ourselves. 

(5)  The  locative  is  found  also  with  (a)  substantives 
and  (b)  adjectives. 

In  Latin  this  construction  is  absorbed  in  the  genitive, 
traces  remaining  only  in  such  phrases  as  (leger  animi 
etc. 

^  H.0.^%  us.  2. 

'  Abl.  Loe,  Iiutr.  p.  40;  S,  F,  iv.  p.  56. 

•  Monro,  H.  G.'  loe,  cit. 

^  Delbhick,  il.  L.  I.  p.  65  caUs  this  the  inBtramental. 
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a.     Tpiuu  'ZpixOavio^  TtKtTO  Tpiotvaiv  ayaim 

R  XX.  230. 

Ericfadiomus  b^at  Tros,  the  king  among  the  Trojans. 

Cp.  ftij^oMTiv  tvivvoit  3ra(      Eur.  Phcen.  17. 

King  in  Thebes  f&med  for  steeds. 

rtuv  rot  futrown'  ivSpatrt  ^pmnnmriov 

1)  yXucnr    aXtfiij^  yiyvcrot  KODTyopot. 

Aeseh.  8.  e.  T.  438. 
Verily  of  vain  imaginings  among  men 
the  tongue  becometh  infallible  accuser. 

apUrptiria  Tpuftrtrt  11.  vi.  477. 

llluatrious  among  the  Tmjans. 

(6)  The  locative  of  motion  towards.  English  has 
the  same  construction. 

xX^pov  Kwiji  ^ak<  11.  vii.  187. 

The  lot  he  threw  in  the  helmet 

Xo^  ^cfXf  SivSpta  II.  ix.  541. 

He  threw  the  trees  on  the  ground. 

procumbit  humV  bos    Virg.  Aen.  v.  481. 
The  ox  falls  on  the  ground. 
tolo  proiectus  corpore  terrae 

V\Tg.  Aen.  xi.  87. 
Cast  at  his  length  on  the  earth. 

(7)  The  prepositions  with  the  locative  in  Greek  are 
afuJH,  ayi,  iv,  ivl,  fUrd,  -rapa,  vtpi,  wpos  (irpori)  and  uwo,  of 
which  a^^t,  iv,  »V(,  ir^  and  irpos  are  themselves  old 
locatives.  The  Latin  prepositions  are  in,  tub,  super, 
subter,  coram. 

'  AcoordiDe  to  Draeger,  Hut.  Synt.  i.>  p.  673  not  (otmd  b«[ore 
Cicero,  terrae  oot  before  Virgil. 
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(8)  From  the  locative  a  considerable  number  of 
adverbial  forms  are  made.  Besides  the  prepositions 
mentioned  may  be  cited  oici  (aus  §^12),  ir^vo-t  'last 
year,'  dvrl  ante,  penes  (§  312),  pron.  irot ;  Old  Lat.  qui, 
etc. 

338.  The  instrumental  is  the  case  of  the  person^ 
riii.  The  in-  objcct  or  circumstanco  accompanying,  or 
strumentai.  acting  as  agent,  instrument  or  cause.  The 
transition  from  the  idea  of  association  to  that  of  instru- 
ment is  easy  and  can  be  observed  in  many  languages. 
Thus  in  modem  English  vnth  is  first  a  preposition  of 
association :  The  man  with  the  child,  the  man  with  the 
suxyrd.  From  the  latter  usage  comes  without  difficulty 
with  the  sword  he  slew  them,  the  earlier  form  of  which 
would  be :  he  had  a  sword  and  he  slew  them, 

(1)    The  sociative  instrumental,  whether  (o)  person 
or  (6)  circumstance. 

a,  dX(OfJL€yo^  vrji  re  koI    irdpouri        Od.  xi.  161. 

Wandering  with  a  ship  and  with  comrades. 

si  aedificabis,  qperis  iumentis  materia  adiuvabunt 

Cato,  B.  R  4. 

If  you  build,  they  will  assist  you  with  workmen, 
beasts  of  burden  and  wood. 

Theognis,  1165. 

Mix  with  the  good  and  company  never  with  the  bad. 

ipse  uno  graditvr  comitattis  Achate 

Virg.  Aen.  i.  312. 

Himself  stalks  forward  attended  by  Achates  only. 

b.  Tpciics  la)^  txrav  II.  xvii.  266. 

The  Trojans  marched  on  with  a  shout. 
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mm  dieam  dolo  Flaut  Mm.  ii.  1.  3. 
I  will  Dot  speak  vith  guile. 

With  Don-peTson&l  substantives  in  Homer  avrof  is 
freqnently  combined  r  ainoU  ofiiXouriv,  Od.  xiv.  77, 
'skewers  and  all.'  The  construction  appears  also  in 
classical  prose  :  l^v  Si  [vavv]  avrow  avSpaa-tv  tlXov,  Thuc. 
ii.  90.  6,  '  One  ship  they  took,  men  and  all'.' 

The  accompanjring  circumstance  has  frequently  an 
adjective  with  it,  a  construction  very  extensively 
developed  in  Latin. 

R  xxiv.  283. 
And  near  to  them  came  Hecuba  with  anguish-stricken 
heart. 

tttitiam  ne  unquam.-.cupido  corde  pedem  exttUisses* 
Ennius. 
Would  that  you  had  never  set  forth  with  your  covetous 
heart 
Hence  comea  the  frequent  descriptive  ablative  in 
Latin. 

(2)  The  instrumental  of  likeness  and  equality. 
The  place  of  this  construction  has  generally  been 
usurped  by  the  dative  or  by  usages  with  prepositions. 

6t6<^iv  f»i;oTii)p  aroXai^iK  II.  vii.  366. 

A  counsellor  equal  with  the  gods. 
(Gp.  also  t<nK,  ofioiof,  o/uiiw  etc.) 
Compare  with  this  »idlust  hoc  m^tucuhaus  aeque, 
cited  in  §  335,  2  c.    The  construction,  which  is  not 

>  For  an  eipUnstioa  ot  the  effect  of  airit  in  this  phrase  Bee 
Monro,  H.  G.'  g  144  note. 

'  Draeger,  Eitt.  Synt.  i.*  p.  GSe. 
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common  in  Latin,  falls  within  the  border-land  between 
ablative  and  instrumental. 

(3)  Instrumental  of   cause.     Not    of   persons    in 
early  Latin  ^ 

cil^cXcs  avToS*  oXccrtfcu,  avSpi  SaficU  icparcpip 

//.  iii.  429. 

Would  that  thou  hadst  perished  here,  slain  by  a  stout 
warrior. 

ij  y  ie€€v  fiopcu  dvtfjuf  Od.  xiv.  299. 

The  ship  sped  on  with  the  north  wind. 

(rare)  iacent  suis  testibus  Gic.  ^.  Mil,  47. 

They  lose  their  case  by  reason  of  their  own  witnesses. 

(4)  Instrumental  of  means.    Very  common. 

ocrcrov  cyco  8waft.ai  ;(cpo'iV  re  troaCv  re  #cai  uSivti 

R  XX.  360, 
As  far  as  I  am  able  with  hands  and  feet  and  strength. 

si  summo  lovi  probo  argento  sacruficassem 

Plant.  Most  i.  3.  84. 

If  I  had  made  a  sacrifice  to  Jove  almighty  with  good 
money. 

(5)  Instrumental  with  verbs. 

This  very  common  construction  requires  illustration 
only  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  (a)  price,  (6)  fulness. 

a.       irpiaro  [fit]  iCTcarccrcriv  loZtrw        Od,  XV.  483. 

He  bought  me  with  his  own  wealth. 

quattvor  minis  ego  istanc  emi 

Plant.  Men.  i.  3.  22. 
I  bought  her  with  (for)  four  minae. 
^  Draeger»  Hut.  Synt.*  §  829. 
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b.     (rare)     mt  Si  m  aaat  SaKpvoifa  irX.'^aitf 

n.  zrii.  696. 
His  two  eyes  vere  filled  with  tears. 

telis  compUbantur  corpora 

Plaut  AmpA.  i.  1.  95  (251). 

Their  bodies  were  filled  with  darts. 

Both  of  these  classes  also  take  a  genitive.     The 

genitive  of  price  is  probably  predicative.    It  occurs  in 

both  languages  with  substantive  verbs.     The  genitive  of 

fulness  b  no  doubt  partitive  (g  334,  5). 

(6)  Instrumental  with  (a)  substantives,  (b)  adjec- 
tives, and  (c)  numerals  to  express  the  thing  in  respect 
of  which  a  predication  about  the  subject  is  made. 

a.  (rate)     vii^iC*  y^p^^  SovAof  tlvai  tu  piif 

Gnom.  77- 
Marry  and  think  yourself  a  slave  as  regards  your  life. 
natura  tu  ilU  pahr  es  consilm  ego 

Ter.  Ad.  i  2.  46  (126). 
By  birth  you're  bis  father,  in  schemes  I  am. 

b.  dirXoTOrot  ywt^^iv  II.  ix.  58. 
Youngest  in  point  of  birth. 

Ate  metts  amicus  illi  generest  proanmue 

Ter.  Ad.  iv.  5.  17  (651). 
My  &iend  is  nearest  to  her  in  respect  of  kin. 

ripvT€poi  wfiourt'  11.  iii,  194- 

Broader  in  respect  of  shoulders- 

'  In  Qnek  this  oonstrnotion  diiappears  before  the  '  acaus&tlve 
of  Out  put  Bfleoted.'  In  Latiii  however  it  U  the  rc^Iar  oonstrao- 
tion ;  the  wxnuatiYe  i»  d  Qraaouni  lor  the  mott  part. 
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sum  pemix  manibus,  pedibus  mobilis 

Plaut.  M.  G.  iii.  1.  36  (630). 

I  am  active  with  my  hands,  agile  with  my  feet. 

C*  iroXXol  dpijB/J.^        Herodotus  [apt^/uiov 

in  Homer]. 
Many  in  number. 

mille  nutnero  navitim 

Cic.  Verr.  n.  1.  48. 
A  thousand  ships  in  number. 

(7)  Instrumental  of  measure  with  comparatives 
and  superlatives.  Of  words  of  quantity  Homer  use^ 
the  accusative  (vokv,  fieya  etc.),  but 

//.  iii.  193. 

Who  is  this  less  ^  a  head  than  Agamemnon  ? 

m  pilo  quidem  minus  te  amabo 

Cic.  orf  Quint,  Fr,  ii.  15. 

I  shan't  love  you  a  hair  the  less. 

(8)  The  instrumental  of  place  disappeared  in  Qreek 
except  in  such  pronominal  words  as  leij;  'by  which  way?' 

(9)  The  instrumental  of  time  is  possibly  found  in 
XpoVy* 'with  time,  in  time.' 

Both  t3rpes  are  possibly  extant  in  Latin.  Delbriick' 
cites  from  Caesar  omnibus  mis  semitisque  essedarios  ex 
silvis  emittebat  *  by  all  roads  and  bye-paths  he  sent  out 
chariot  fighters  from  the  woods ' ;  qttod  iniquo  loco 
atque  impari  congressi  numero  quinque  koris  prodium 
sustinuissent,  B.  C.  i.  47/  for  five  hours.'  But  this  time 
usage  is  indistinguishable  fix)m  the  locative. 

1  Brug.  Or.  Gr.*  §  187.  •  A.  L,'L  p.  64. 
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(10)  Adverbial. 

Adverbial  forms  from  the  iDStrumeDtal  are  common 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin-  If  the  instrumental  had  for 
one  of  its  endings  -a  (or  m),  many  particles  such  as  im, 
/itTtt,  mSa  and  adverbial  forms  such  as  raxa,  wti  may  be 
referred  to  the  instrumental  t-^t,  Aucpi-^t'-T  are  probably 
of  the  same  origin  (g§  3H,  323}-  In  Latin,  forms  like 
eito,  modo  are  instramentals- 

(11)  With  prepositions. 

Id  Greek  <niy  and  ofia  seem  to  have  been  originally 
used  with  the  instrumental'.  In  Latin  cum  is  the  only 
instrumental  preposition. 


Absolute  Cases. 

339.  In  all  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of 
languages  there  are  case-forms  used  mainly  with  partici- 
ples and  referring  to  some  person  or  thing  other  than  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
dependent  on  no  other  word.  Such  forms  are  said  to  be 
in  an  absolute  case.  But  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  do  not  all  use  the  same  case  for  ^j^i^i^. 
this  purpose.  Sanskrit  uses  regularly  the  '^^  •b»iat« 
locative,  occasionally  the  instrumental  and 
the  genitive,  Greek  uses  the  genitive  and,  in  certain 
cases,  the  accusative,  Latin  the  ablative,  which  may 
represent  an  original  locative  or  instrumental,  Old 
English  the  dative,  which  represents  either  the  original 
locative  or  instrumental,  and  the  Slavonic  languages  the 
dative.    The  separate  languages  seem  therefore  to  have 
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developed  the  construction  independently^  and  from 
somewhat  different  points  of  view.   In  Greek 

lutecueuKen.  the  Construction  is  a  real  genitive  and  not 
an  ablative.     It  probably  arose  in  Greek 

out  of  the  genitive  of  time*  (§  334,  7).  The  ablative 
Latin  abio-    absolute  in  Latin  more  probably  represents 

ISJtr.  and*  poi'-   *^®  Original  instrumental  than  the  locative, 

sibiy  loo.  fQj.  jn  tjjg  early  Latin  the  preposition  cum 

occasionally  appears  in  such  constructions:  cum  divis 
volentibuSy  Gato,  R,  B.  141.  Some  usages,  especially  those 
of  time,  may  equally  well  be  derived  from  the  original 
locative.  While  therefore  the  Homeric  i^cAiov  dviovros 
taken  literally  is  '  within  the  time  when  the  sun  rises,' 
the  Latin  sole  oriente  is  '  at  the  time  when  the  sun  rises ' 
or  '  along  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.' 

Corresponding  to  Greek  sentences  without  expressed 
.  subject",  such  as  cf  can,  the  absolute  parti- 

o(  i^iate  con-  ciple  i^ov  appears  in  the  ace.  This  construc- 
tion,  however,  is  not  Homeric.  In  Cicero  and 
the  later  Latin  the  participle  appears  in  the  ablative 
(1)  without  an  accompanying  substantive  :  auspicate, 
itec  qpinato,  etc.  or  (2)  with  a  clause  in  place  of  the  sub- 
stantive :  terga  dantibus  qui  mode  secuti  erant  {-  secu- 
taribus),  Liv.  xxxi.  37.  7. 

1  No  doubt  various  usages  of  the  locative  and  instrumental 
bordered  upon  this  construction  from  the  earliest  period,  but  the 
use  of  one  case  for  this  meaning  was  not  yet  fixed. 

«  Monro,  H.  G.«  §  246. 

*  More  accurately,  without  a  substantive  in  the  nom.  in  appo- 
sition (S  881). 
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xxi.     FragmentB  of  cases. 
Adverbs,  prepositions  aod  conjunctions. 


Prapoaitiont 


340.  Between  adverbs  and  prepositions  no  distinct 
line  can  be  drawn.  When  a  case  ending  was 
found  too  vague  to  express  the  meaning  u 
intended,  another  word  was  added  in  order 
to  convey  greater  definiteness.  ofmaruv  uiro  with  ana- 
Btrophe  is  therefore  no  exception  but  the  original  type. 
So  oT^tinn  Tcifn  'on  the  breast  round  about'  would 
precede  a-tpi  <rr<i6taat  'round  about  the  breast.'  The 
more  local  the  meaning  of  a  case  is,  the  more  preposi- 
tions it  requires  to  convey  definitaness  of  meaning. 
Hence  the  cases  which  are  most  widely  construed  with 
prepositions  are  the  accusative,  locative  and  ablative ; 
the  instrumental  needs  fewer  and  the  genitive  and 
dative  none.  The  preposition  therefore  ia  only  an  adverb 
specialised  to  define  a  case  usage- 

What  then  of  aro^ait'a,  dlraiT^ov  and  other  verb  forms 
which  are  combined  with  words  auch  as  ac- 
company noun  cases  ?  Here  the  adverbial  (»dmS5  ^JIS* 
meaning  is  still  retained — v«iis  avofiaivti 
'  from  the  ship  he  goes  off,'  x"P°^  dviaxov  '  they  raised 
their  hands  up.'  In  Homer  these  adverbial  forms  are 
still  frequently  separated  from  the  verb  with  which  they 
go.  In  the  later  history  of  the  language,  the  combination 
of  adverb  and  verb  becomes  more  constant. 

341.  In  the  eariy  history  of  aU  languages  there  are 
probably  few  adverbs  which  are  not  nominal 

or  pronominal  forms ;  adverbs  foimed  from  »^''"^^'''* 
verba  are  late  and  always  rare  (§  278).  Ad-  ^^j^  ^'^ 
verbs  ending  in  -o ;  iro,  rpi,  imo  cannot  be 
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identified  with  any  known  case ;  oi^  ( =  av-v)  Lat  aps  (ab), 
i(  (=»-;)  Lat  ex  may  however  be  genitivee;  iV^'  Lat. 
amb-  in  amb-itus  etc,  ^>t-(  Lat.  ante,  hr-l  cp.  Lat.  ob'  loca- 
tives witb  the  -i  suffix,  ir  (also  iv-l)  Lat.  in,  o-rcp  (cp. 
irap)  Eng.  asunder  (=  "apiA-),  un-Jp,  Lat  »Hpw  (=  s-uper') 
probably  sulBxlesa  locatives,  iy-a,  aot-o,  /itr-a,  Si-i  possi- 
bly instrumental g,  if  the  original  suffix  of  tlie  instru- 
mental is  -a''(5''3l4).  In  va-rtpov,  an  old  adverb  'ud 
(Skt  ud,  Bhg.  out)  is  concealed  by  phonetic  changes. 
v<rripof  represents  the  comparative  stem  found  in 
tlie  English  utter.  Sometimes  a  whole  group  of  ad- 
verbial or  prepositional  forms  seem  to  come  from  one 
original  stem,  mtpo^  (gen.),  jmpai  (dat.)  Lat  prae,  ircp-i 
(loc.)  rap-a  (instr.),  to  which  are  akin  -rpot,  wipay,  wipa, 
Latin  de  and  Old  Latin  se  (sed)  in  se  fravde  '  without 
deceit'  are  apparently  ablatives  for  *d«d,  sed'.  The 
history  of  ^  and  (nv,  which  are  said  to  be  originally 
difierent',  and  of  Latin  cum  (from  *kom-  root  of  kmvm  = 
*ico;i-io-s)  is  not  clear. 

Of  other  forms  which  have  certainly  a  case  origin 
may  be  mentioned  dAA^  the  proclitic  form  of  oXAa  ace. 

>  With  vuitnt  grade  (Bragmatm,  Or.  Gr.>  p.  319). 

'  (-  in  tuptr,  tab  as  oompued  with  Irwip,  irA,  Skt.  upari,  upa 
ii  eiploiDsd  ai  ths  weak  grade  of  ex  (Osthoff,  M.  U.  tv.  pp.  166. 
306). 

*  Back,  Voealittmu  der  otkiiehm  Sprache,  p.  31,  takes  de  aa 
the  instr.  of  an  ■O'Stem,  a  view  which  receivea  sapport  from  the 
(act  that  the  corresponding  form  in  Old  Irish  di  piodnoea  aspira- 
tion and  eannot  have  originally  ended  in  a  consonant. 

*  Kretschmer  K.  Z,  uxi.  pp.  416  S.  identifiei  fir  and  o-^,  (ap- 
posing (-  to  chan|!e  to  r-  as  in  Latin  t-uptr.  The  doable  forms 
date  ttom  Indo-Qermanie  times  and  faeoce  a  bye-torm  ir  is  fonnd 
in  Cyprian  and  Pamphjlian.  This  form  he  identifies  with  the 
Lithnanian  ib  Old  Bnlgarian  »1  'with.' 
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plumi  (cp.  Lat.  cetervm) ;  ofia  {=*sj^m-a)  prob&bly  instru- 
mental ;  ofidi-t,  jrom  the  same  root  aa  iim  but  with 
different  grade,  ablative. 

343.  Some  coujunctions  have  certainly  descended 
fixim  t}ie  primitive  period  and  cannot  be  certainly  ana- 
lyaed.  Such  are  t«  Lat.  que,  yi,  ^17,  1^,  vii-r  and  vvv 
Lat-  num,  Ir-i  Lat  et,  01)  possibly  Latin  ^u-,  hau-t,  hau-d. 

The  great  majority  of  GODJoactioas  are  certainly  or 
probably  of  pronominal  origin.  Such  are  in  Greek  5,  a-n 
accusative  forms  of  the  pronominal  stem  fo-  (%  325  iv) 
oS  genitive,  ol  locative,  ^  and  '-va  probably  iastmmen- 
tals,  Toi  ethic  dative  'mark  you  ! '  hat,  which  in  Homer 
must  be  scanned  ^m  (=  •td-ffw  cp.  Skt.  yd-vat  with  a 
different  suffix).  koI  is  explained  as  a  neuter  plural  = 
Lat.  quae.  Latin  forms  are  quod,  quia  accusative,  utei 
{ut),  ubei  {tibi)  locative,  quo  ablative  and  instrumental. 
quin  is  the  locative  qui  with  the  abbreviated  negative  tie 
added.  Many  other  forms  of  obviously  pronominal  origin 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Such  are  quam, 
cam  (quom),  iam.  The  '  if  particles  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  present  many  difficulties.  <i  and  Doric  ai  were 
formerly  explained  as  being  the  same  as  Lat.  set  («")  and 
Oecan  mai-  But  the  loss  of  aspiration  is  not  easily 
accounted  for,  and  Brugmann'  conjectures  that  ci  is  the 
locative  of  an  -o-stem,  ol  of  an  -o-stem  from  the  prono- 
minal stem  0-  (§  325  viii)  found  in  the  Skt.  genitive 
ttsya  etc.  »ei  and  stiai  may  also  be  taken  as  masculine 
and  feminine  locatives  from  the  pronominal  stem  sw>- 
(S  328  ii)'. 

1  Gr.  Gt?  p.  226. 

*  For  n  full  Kceonnt  of  nich  tdvetbial  OMe-toima  see  Dalbriuik, 
QntndTin,  Syntax,  ab«pteia  liv.  sod  zt. 
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xxii.    Stem  formation  in  the  noun, 

343*  Those  nouns  which  are  formed  directly  from 
the  root  with  or  without  the  addition  of  case  suffixes 
have  ahready  been  discussed.  It  remains  now  to  classify 
the  elements  that  are  employed  in  the  languages  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  in  order  to  build  up  the  stem 
in  those  noun  forms  which  are  not  made  directly  from 
the  root. 

The  suffix  attached  to  a  stem  or  a  class  of  stems  may 

Simple    and  ^  either  simple  or  complex.     A  simple 

oompiezsuflazes.  guffij^  jg  ^\^f^  which  WO  canuot  analyse  into 

frirther  component  parts,  e.g.  the  -o-  in  the  stem  syllable 
of  oTk-o-^^  the  -tf-  of  Tic-4i^,  A  complex  suffix  is  one  which 
can  be  analysed  into  component  parts,  ag.  iXax-ur-To-^ 
poS'tu-mU'S^  where  the  superlative  suffix  in  each  case  can 
be  analysed  into  two  suffixes  which  have  a  separate  and 
independent  vitality  of  their  own. 

344.  The  suffixes  used  in  stem  formation  may  be 
most  easily  classified  according  to  the  sounds  of  which 
they  are  composed.  We  thus  have  six  series  of  suffixes 
ciMsiflcation  Corresponding  to  the  six  classes  into  which 
oftuffixea.  sounds  were  divided  (§§  113—5).  There 
may  be  stems  ending  (1)  in  stops  whether  voiced, 
breathed,  or  aspirated,  (2)  in  spirants  whether  voiced  or 
breathed,  (3)  in  nasals  and  (4)  in  liquids  in  either  case 
whether  consonant,  or  sonant  (§  81),  (5)  in  vowels  or 
(6)  in  diphthongs.  But  all  six  classes  are  not  equally 
well  represented  in  languaga    Stems  ending  in  stops 
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are  comparatively  rare,  those  in  spirants,  nasals  and 
liquids  of  few  types  but  widely  developed,  those  in 
vowels  commonest  and  most  widely  developed  of  all'. 
From  vowel  stems  it  is  impossible  to  separate  diph- 
thongal stems,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  variouB  ablaut 
series  the  weak  grade  of  a  diphthong  is  a  simple  vowel 
(§252).  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  uniformity 
in  stffln  suffixes,  which  most  languages  present  to  us 
throughout  all  the  cases  of  the  noun,  is  not  the  original 
state  of  things,  but  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of  changes 
both  phonetic  and  analogical,  extending  over  a  great 
period  of  time  during  which  many  ext«mal  forces  may 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upou  the  elements  of  language. 
The  philologist  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  language  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  historian  viewing  an 
ancient  battlefield  or  the  ruins  of  some  early  fortress. 
The  historian  sees  earthworks,  or  the  outlines  of  a 
camp  on  the  battlefield,  he  may  trace  the  course  of  the 
moat  round  the  castle  and  make  out  where  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  stood.  But  without  other  aids  he 
can  advance  no  farther.  The  earthworks  will  not  tell 
him  how  the  battle  swayed  this  way  or  that,  the  ruins 
will  not  reveal  to  him  the  date  or  number  of  the  sieges 
they  have  endured.  And  ao  it  is  in  language.  An 
errant  form  here'  and  there  shows  that  in  former  days 
the  uniformity  which  is  now  to  be  found  did  not  always 
exist.  But  to  trace  the  causes  and  course  of  the  changes 
ie,  in  most  instances,  more  than  is  at  present  possible. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Latin  uniformity  which 

1  Torp,  Dtn  Oratke  NomimilJUxiim  (ChriaCiaiwi  1890)  p.  10  0., 
ooDlendB  tlut  the  oonsoiiwit  aUma  axe  contraated  out  of  o-  Rtemi 
'intmO'i  beeoming  *4r4iiii-$  (/p<njr);  'niro-i  becoming  *rur-t  (d-nfp). 
Op.  wlao  note  arter  1 3U  p.  193  L 
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carries  -t&r  through  all  the  cases  of  da-tor  is  not  original 
(§  48),  and  we  have  good  reason  aIbo  to  doubt  whether  -o- 
in  -o-stems  did  originally  appear  in  all  cases  except  the 
vocative  and  possiblj  the  locative  (§  251). 

345.     One  main  factor  in  causing  diversity  in  stems 

was  accent,  one  main  cause  of  uniformity 
vhidi      iihct  was  analogy.     Most  of  the  suffixes  which 

we  can  assign  with  certainty  to  the  original 
Indo-Oennanic  language  show  traces  of  gradation  ;  few 
if  any  have  escaped  the  working  of  anal(^.  And 
analogy  affects  not  merely  the  form  of  words  when  they 
have  once  come  into  existence.  New  words  are  made  by 
analogy.  Only  grammarians  and  educated  people  re- 
cognise the  elements  of  which  their  words  are  made. 
The  great  majority  of  the  human  race  make  a  new  word 
by  adding  to  a  word  already  known  that  which  they 
imagine  to  contain  the  meaning  they  wish  to  ex- 
press by  the  new  word.  If  lytd-ing  means  child,  then 
young-ling  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
on  (S  286).  Every  child  makes  its  new  words  for  itself 
by  analogy :  hence  mouses  as  the  plural  of  mouse, 
axes  of  ox,  etc.  The  forms  mouses,  oxes  show  good 
reasoning,  but  defective  knowledge  of  the  history  of 


346,     Stems  in  stops  are  but  poorly  developed  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages.    Those  which  aie 
found  come  mostly  from  dental  and  guttural 
suffixes,   and    all    or  nearly  all  of  them  have  forms 
ending  in  -o-  parallel  to  them.     Labial  root  nouns  like 
kAoJi/'  (cp.  Kkova-<:),  fipi'f ,  ^X^,  Lat.  dapB,  caelehs  have 
developed   in  the  separate  languages,  and . 
have  no  exact  etymological  equivalents  else- 
where,    i^c^  may  represent  'bhle^-s. 
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347-     Stems  in  -t-.    Few  seem  to  reach  back  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  period,  although  Greek 
and   Latin  have  each  a  fair  nuinber  of 
forms. 

rH  (vutr-tt) :  Lat.  nox  (noet-it)  ;  Eng.  itight  (Qoth.  mAt-i  gen.). 
Compare  also  ^i,  A()3i7«,  ayvuf :  Latin  locu-pUs,  sacer-dos 
(  =  *8acro-dot-s  through  *sacj;-dd»y.  Greek  has  no  p&r- 
aUel  to  such  Latin  forms  as  com-es  (&om  rt.  t  'go') 
gen-  com-i-t'i-g,  aeges  gen.  sege-t-is.  Greek  moreover  has 
changed  many  such  stems  into  -d-  stems,  possibly  because 
in  some  cases  both  series  have  the  same  chmm  oi -t- 
form  of  assimilation.  Hence  parallel  to  "•°*  "■  Omk. 
Hxe  Latin  nepos  nepotis  'descendant'  'grandson/  Greek 
has  vMToSn  (oAmrvSi^t).  Here  a  confusion  has  taken 
place  between  the  original  stem  *n^t-  *nepot-  and  a 
Greek  negative  form  f^om  irov%,  v^»w  (cp.  rpi-jros)  'foot- 
less,' because  in  Odyssey  iv.  404,  where  the  phrase 
'  children  of  Haloaydne '  occurs,  the  creatures  indicated 
are  seals,  to  whom  the  epithet  *vip-oSct  would  be  equally 
applicable'.  Sanskrit  and  other  languages  prove  that 
Latin  has  kept  the  original  form.  Other  words  which 
have  passed  in  Greek  from  -t-  to  -d-  in  the  suffix  are 
the  numeral  substantives  Sckm,  x-cvra't  etc,  which  in 
other  languages  show  a  -t-  stem. 

For  the  suffizes  in  -nt  see  §  362  S. 

348.  Stems  in  -d-.  These  are  more  numerous  in 
Greek  and  in  Latin  than  in  any  other  language.  Greek 
has  by  far  the  greater  number,  many  of  which,  however, 
as  in  some  cases  above,  can  be  shown  to  be  analogical 

1  -t-  in  cnrnpocndfl  probably  is,  &■  8treitb«rg  eoDtanda,  a  relia 
of  the  common  inffii  -to-  {%  S7S). 

*  Cp.  now  Johumson  {I.  F.  it.  p.  144). 

a.  P.  50 
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modifications  of  other  stems.  Secondary  formations 
from  this  stem  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjectives  in  -wSif^ 
-<38cs  {iroi-wSvf^  'grassy'  etc.)  which  are  often  confused 
with  compounds  ending  in  -ct^'s,  the  signification  being 
ahnost  identical.  The  -S-  in  cpt-9,  ^i-5-os  and  some 
others  is  obviously  late,  for  the  ace.  tp-iv  to  an  -4-  stem 
is  also  found.  The  -8-  in  Greek  is  preceded  only  by  -a- 
and  -t- :  <^as,  €\vk\  Latin  makes  no  such  distinction. 
Latin  unaccented  -a-  and  -e-  would  be  confused  with  -t- 
(§§  159,  161),  but  we  find  besides  4-  which  arises  in  this 
way  in  cuspi-s,  lapis  etc.,  -e-  in  merces,  -u-  in  pecurd-is 
(gen.  §  50),  -M-  in  palu'd-is. 

349.  Stems  in  -i-  (-*-  and  -^-).    In  all  cases  there 

is  some  authority  for  an  -o-  stem  beside 
the  consonant  stem.  Compare  oXwi/^ 
(stem  *ldpek-)  with  Skt.  lopdfd-s*,  fi€ipa(  (stem  *merfaq') 
with  Skt  maryakd-8,  Lat.  senex  (stem  *8eneq-)  with 
Skt.  sanakd'S,  Lat.  cermx  is  presumably  for  *cer'tilC''8 
and  being  thus  from  a  root  in  -k  has  no  -k-  suffix. 

350.  Stems  in  -^-  (-^-  and  -g-).  These  are  very 
doubtful  in  cl[pira^  and  irr€pv$.  The  latter  is  supposed 
by  some'  to  be  developed  from  a  neuter  nom.  suffix  in 
-g-,  cp.  Skt  asrg  '  blood ' :  the  origin  of  the  forms 
in  -ng-  in  Greek  is  not  clear :  ^'Xa-yf ,  croXir-tyf, 
Xap'vyi,  This  suffix  has  been  specialised  in  Greek  for 
words  convejring  "the  notion  of  hollowness,"  at  any 

^  iXwlt  is  a  modification  of  an  original  -t-stem.  Cp.  aoo.  of 
eompoond  etfeXvi-v  and  Old  Latin  volup  (neat,  of  -t-  stem  for 
*volupe). 

s  See  however  Darbishire,  Proceedingi  of  Cambridge  Philological 
Society  for  1898,  p.  8. 

>  Cp.  Meringer,  Beitrdge  lur  Geschichte  der  indogermanitchen 
DeclifULtionf  p.  6. 
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rate  in  the  fonuB  -lyf  and  -vyf,  avpiyi  'pipe,'  <nr^\vyf 
'  cave,' ' 

351.  ii.  Stems  in  spirants.  Here  only  steins  which 
end  in  -s  need  be  considered.  The  suffixes  with  -«  pUy 
an  important  part  in  the  Indo-Gennanic 
hinguages.  The  varying  forms  of  the  simple 
-s-  suffix  may  all  be  explained  aa  ablaut  forms  of  one 
stem,  but  in  practice  different  grades  have  been  specialised 
in  different  significations.  (1)  The  forms  -6s,  -is  have 
been  specialised  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of 
the  nominative,  while  -os,  -es  are  found  aa  neuters. 
Compare  afSoK,  ijuls  (Horn.  =  *dusos),  Latin  arbos,  Aonos 
with  yh^(K  Lat.  gen-us.  (2)  The  forms  in  4s  have  been 
further  specialised  for  the  adjectival  forms,  whUe  -lot, 
-OS  are  kept  for  the  substantive  forms ;  cp.  ^tiAjs, 
^<v8ct  with  ^(vSos  ;  Suo-fimjs,  SiKr/io'fs  with  [t-ivos.  The 
only  trace  of  this  which  is  left  in  Latin  is  degetwr  by  the 
side  of  gen-us.  The  adjective  vetus  is  in  origin  a  sub- 
stantive (§  138,  n.  1).  Analogy  has  led  frequently  to  the 
generalising  of  one  grade  of  the  stem  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  grades.  Thus  aiSw's  makes  as  its  genitive  not 
*at&i(a)(K  but  aiSd((r)os,  oi&ivt.  In  Latin  this  is  more 
frequent :  honoris  for  'konerU  from  *hones-U  with  the  o 
of  the  nom. ;  arboris  for  *arbes-is ;  temporis  for  *tem- 
pes-is,  cp.  the  case-form  temp^  isolated  aa  an  adverb. 
(3)  A  weaker  form  of  the  suffix  where  the  vowel  is 
represented  by  'schwa'  »,  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
such  nouns  as  the  Greek  itpiat  when  compared  with  the 
Skt  kravi^.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  Greek 
stems  in  -as  have  some  type  of  -n-  stem  in  connexion 
with  them  ;  compare  Kipas  with  Latin  ct/rn-u  Eng.  horn 
(§  106)  and  in  Greek  itself  with  Kopa,  Kapvo-%  and  Kpdtr- 
I  Bloomfield,  A.  J.  P.  itt.  p.  27. 
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ircSov.  #c€pas  may  therefore  represent  *kern-8.  y^p^s 
and  y^f>-aL9  (both  connected  with  ytp^v)  may  also  show 
traces  of  -n-,  but  here  the  stem  should  end  in  -nt-, 
(4)  To  the  weakest  of  all  the  forms  of  the  stem  viz.  -s- 
it  seems  other  suffixes  were  occasionally  added ;  hence 
probably  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Kop-a^  '  temple  *  (from 
the  same  root  as  K€p-a«)  and  So^o  (=  *8o>c-<r-a)  *  etc.,  cp. 
Lat.  noxa  from  the  same  root  as  nec-o. 

352.  Closely  connected  with  this  suffix  are  two 

other  suffixes  -ies-  and  -ff^-.    -t^  has  been 

specialised  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives, 

where  by  itself  it  frequently  forms  the  comparative  and, 

in  combination  with  such  other  suffixes  as  -to-  and  -mo-, 

the  superlative. 

Thus,  unlike  as  they  seem,  iXavau)  (ace.)  and  lemarem 

(*fe(x)!f!^~)  c*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  same :  iXdaxna  represents 
^i-Xaxipa-'Tn,  *cXa(r<ro-a,  while  lemorem  like  datdrem  has 
taken  over  the  long  form  of  the  suffix  from  the  nom- 
inative In  Greek,  however,  a  confusion  has  arisen 
between  -s  and  -n  stems ;  hence  such  forms  as  ^Xao-o-ov-os, 
luiioiMti  etc.  irXciovs  {  =  *pli'tiaS'e8)  may  be  compared 
with  the  old  Latin  form  pleores  in  the  Hymn  of  the 
Arval  Brothers,,  though  the  two  are  not  in  all  respects 
identical  The  suffix  appears  as  -f as,  -fos  in  nominative 
forms,  as  -foff-  in  accusative  forms.  Traces  are  also 
found  of  the  -{eS'  type,  and  it  is  frequent  in  the  weak 
form  -&- :  IKix^ur-ro^,  Lat.  pluri-mu-s,  0.  L.  pbnrumo^ 
(from  ^plo-ia-mmo-a),  Cp.  Eng.  nexty  O.H.G.  ndhisto 
*  neighbour.' 

353.  The  suffix  -fi^-  was  specialised  for  the  perfect 
participle  active.     In   the  nominative  this  suffix  ap- 

1  This  form  however  with   -a  might   represent   *8oK'Tfpi  {u 
suffix  §  874). 
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peared  as  -^,  -^os,  in  the  accusative  aa  -uos-.  Its 
weakest  form  was  in  -us-,  from  which  a 
feminine  form  was  made  by  adding  the  suffix 
-i  (-W-).  In  Greek  the  aufiix  in  -uos  is  retained,  but  con- 
fused in  the  masculine  and  neuter  forms  with  -t-  stems 
(cp.  ti&iis  with  «J&>-Tos),  a  confusion  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  type  i&twi  (Homeric  ywarms  Fipya 
fifiuiai)  represents  the  original  feminine  form  (Skt 
vidufi)  with  the  weak  root-syllabla  In  Latin  this 
suffix  has  entirely  disappeared,  for  the  suggestion  ttiat 
eadaver  and  papaver  represent  -^-  fonns  rhotacised 
has  little  probability.  In  Oscan,  however,  philologists' 
now  regard  the  existence  of  this  participle  as  certain, 
the  future  perfect  active  being  formed  by  means  of  it 
The  form  sipm  {^sciens  in  meaning)  is  explained  as 
being  the  perfect  participle  active  of  a  verb  correspond- 
ing in  Oscan  t«  Latin  aapio,  the  perfect  in  Oscan  being 
'ggpi  (cp.  Lat.  eapio,  cipi),  whence,  with  the  weak  form* 
of  the  sufEx,  mpus\ 

354-  iii.  Suffixes  in  liquids.  The  only  liquid 
suffix  is  -r-  As  in  the  s-  stems  there  are  here  many 
forms  -dr,  -9r;  -or-,  -er-;  r;  r,  and  possibly  r. 

Here,  as  in  the  -8-  stems,  the  formg  in  -dr,  Sr  are 
specialized  for  masculine  and  feminine  forms  with 
different  vocalism  (on  the  ordinary  theory)  according 

'  Following  Johannes  Schmidt,  K.  Z.  36,  p.  372,  who  flnt  ex- 
plained njnu  (op.  i  164,  n.  B). 

<  Acoording  to  Book,  Der  oikiiehe  Voealitmiu,  p.  100.  Bronitoh 
takes  it  ae  trom  the  Btiong  form  ol  the  anfBi,  bat  is  rehited  by 
Brngmaim,  Betichte  dtr  KOn.  SSeht.  Oa.  drr  Wutenteha/ttn,  IBOS, 
p.  138.  Ok.  forme  like  ipfn*"^  (Heracles)  etc.  wem  to  tbow  that 
the  reminine  form  had  originally  -na-i  in  the  nom.,  ■»■-  in  the 
weak  oblique  oai>«a. 

*  For  Osoan  i  =  i  aee  Appendix. 
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to  the  position  of  the  accent:  -er  but  'dr\  -cr-,  -er-y  -r 
and  -r  are  also  found  in  these  stems ;  -or-  and  -er-  in 
the  accusative,  -r  and  -r  in  the  weakest  cases  of  the 
declension.    The  neuters  have  -r  i-rr)  in  the  nominative 

O      ^    O      ' 

singular :  oZOap^  or  in  some  cases  possibly  r,  o-fcnop, 
vS-wp*,  and  they  carry  weak  forms  throughout.  Closely 
connected  with  these  forms  are  others  which  in  some 
languages  show  -t-  as  the  final  suffix,  Skt.  yakrt,  6k. 
fiirap,  Lat.  jecur.  All  stems  of  this  form  regularly  show 
an  -«-  stem  in  the  genitive :  Skt.  yak-n-as^  Gk.  rfir-a-^oq 
(where  -a-  =  -»-),  Lat.  jec-in-is  (c^./em-urgen.  /em-in-is). 
The  -T-  in  Greek  rjva-Tos  etc.  is  a  difficulty  for  which 
several  explanations  have  been  offered.  Of  these  two 
are  more  plausible  than  the  rest.  (1)  Either  there  was 
a  confusion  between  -n-  and  -nt-  stems  which  was 
carried  into  these  forms,  or  (2)  the  suffix  -tas  was 
borrowed  from  such  ablatival  adverbs  as  €k-to9,  cv-to^ 
(§  309).  In  these  stems  analogy  produces  many  com- 
binations of  the  -r-  and  -n-  forms.  Thus  in  Latin  we 
have  for  the  genitive  of  jecur,  ^jec-in-is*,  jec-or-is  and 
jec-in-or-is,  a  new  nominative  femen  by  the  side  of 
/em-ur  and  a  new  genitive  fem-or-is.  Compare  vS-ojp, 
v8-a-Tos  with  dXjo^-vS-y-rf  and  possibly  unda ;  Eng.  w€U'€r 
(Gtothic  gen.  wat-in-s).  trK-wp  makes  o-K-a-ros ;  the  Old 
Norse  skam  (Scotch  shar-n)  has  a  combination  of  both 
stems  in  the  nominative. 

^  In  Skt.  the  nom.  sing,  of  r  and  u  stems  never  has  the  final 
consonant;  thus  svtudy  Latin  soror  {*sve9or)t  *pad  k^v.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  in  the  sentence  the  final  sonnd  was 
assimilated  to  the  first  sound  of  the  succeeding  word,  the  origin  of 
Doable  forms  (§  237). 

3  Schmidt  (PlurdUb,  p.  193)  takes  these  forms  as  collectives. 

*  We  mast  postulate  the  form  *jeeini$  in  order  to  explain 
jednoris. 
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355.  The  masculine  and  feminine  forma  in  -tor-, 
-ter-  are  widely  specialised  as  nouna  of  the  agent,  and 
along  with  -or-  and  -er-  as  nouns  of  relationship.  The 
latter  class  certainly  dates  from  the  Indo-Germanic 
period.  The  history  of  the  former  class  ia  less  easy  to 
deteimine  because  very  many  ttomina  agentis  stand  ia 
close  relation  to  verb-forms  and  may  frequently  have  been 
developed  within  the  independent  life  of  the  individual 
languages.    The  type,  however,  must  be  Indo-Germanic. 

a.  Nomina  ageatis'. 

Su-r^p  I  :  dolor 

tti-TUp  1 

d(-Tiri|>      :  ae-toT 
d/»-Ti)p     :  ard-tor 

b.  Nouns  of  relationship. 


Dorio  lut-Hip 
Ovyi^Tifp 


a-v-i. 


fa-ther 


O.B.(a-ct>r(baBbaDd'i  brother). 


'  Id  the  Qemumio  UngaaKes  this  cImk  hSiB  disappeared,  Qie 

Enghsh  -er  u  in  gardentr  reprasenting  the  same  loffli  as  the 

■  Explained  b;  Hesyohius  as  Buyirmi,  iiffiiiit.  Bragmuui 
(Grundr.  n.  1 122)  takes  thiB  as  the  Tooative  (onn.  The  nomi- 
native iroold  be  lup='tna-ur,  to  which  also  oonreaponde  the 
Latin  soror  (g  301) ;  niter  is  borrowed  bj  English  from  the  None 
tgttir  and  has  replaced  the  Old  Eng.  latot-t-or.  In  this  word  the 
-I-  is  not  originaL  Where  >  and  r  oame  together,  the  Oermanio 
languages  inserted  ■(■  between  them;  op,  ttream  from  the  same 
TDOt  ai  ^u  (ir<y-).  The  original  Oermanio  nominatiTe  vonld 
thus  have  been  *iva5r,  gen.  *ivatr-4. 

*  From  an  original  item  'daigir-  with  varioOH  ablaut  lomu; 
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356.    iv.     Nasal  suffixes  are  found  in  -n-  only; 

there  are  no  -m-  suffixes  used  to  form  new 
.1-  .tom^      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  originaUy  ending 

in  -m-  are  the  Indo-0.  words  for  earth  and  snow 
represented  in  Greek  by  xl^tay  and  x***"  respectively. 
Final  -m  regularly  becomes  -v  in  Greek,  and  -v-  is  then 
carried  throughout  the  declension.  For  -m  in  these 
words  cp.  xOafiako^  hum-U'S ;  x^'-f-'^^*  X**/*^**  hiemps 
(with  euphonic  -fh)  gen.  hiem-is.  Just  as  in  the  -r-  and 
-8'  stems,  gradation  plays  a  large  part,  and  the  syllable 
containing  -n-  appears  as  en,  on,  en,  an,  n,  n,  and 
possibly  g  according  to  circumstances.  As  in  the  -^- 
stems,  there  are  various  kindred  suffixes,  -men-,  -jen-, 
-^en-,  with  their  numerous  graded  forms.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  last  mentioned  are  the  suffixes  in  -^ent-, 
and  by  the  side  of  -en-,  -an-  are  numerous  forms  in  -ent- 
and  -ont-.  All  of  these  forms  had  apparently  at  one 
time  a  complete  system  of  gradation,  the  details  of  which 
are  in  some  respects  hard  to  determine,  but  which,  at 
all  events,  was  built  up  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
gradation  of  the  s-  and  -r-  stems  ^  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  each  of  these  -n-  suffixes  had  an  in> 
dependent  origin.  Some  of  them  may  have  arisen  by  a 
confusion  of  the  final  sound  of  the  root  with  the  suffixal 
element,  as  happens  occasionally  in  modem  languages 


Uvir  is  an  ixuitanoe  of  popular  analogy,  the  seoond  syllable  of  the 
word  being  erroneously  oonneoted  with  vir.  The  number  of  names 
of  relationships  which  go  back  to  the  Indo-Oermanio  period  is 
strikingly  large  and  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
Delbriiok  in  a  treatise  entitled  Die  Verwandt$ehaft$namfn  in 
den  indogermanitehen  Sprachen. 

^  I  see  no  probability  in  Bartholomae's  view  that  the  partioiple 
of  the  present  had  originaUy  no  gradation,  K,  Z,  29,  p.  4S7  ff. 
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(§  286).     But  at  say  rate  this  confusion,  if  such  it  be, 
dates  from  the  Indo-Gennanic  period. 

357.  As  in  the  -s-  and  -r-  stemB,  so  here  the 
different  i^radatians  of  the  stem  suffix  are 
specialised  m  dinerent  meanings.  JX  enters  in 
appear  in  -^  and  possibly  -n,  but  there  is 
no  distinction  parallel  t«  that  between  ^evS^s,  tptv&h 
and  ^4v8of.  The  -n-  suffixes  have  a  considerable  variety 
of  meanings,  the  most  characteristic  uses  being  as 
tiomina  agentie  (forma  in  -«r-  -em-),  TWmina  acHonia 
{-men-,  -man-),  feminine  abstracts  {-Mn-,  -job-),  active 
participles  (-«(-)  and  descriptive  adjectives  {■'uent-).  It 
is  noticeable  that  comparatively  few  -n-  stems  are  found 
in  both  Greek  aiid  Latin.  Latin  developed  a  laige 
number  of  new  -n-  stems,  especially  in  the  form  -Hon-,  a 
suffix  which  replaced  the  older  and  extinct  -ti-  (§  368) ; 
cp.  yw3-o-i-s  {^*yvw-Ti-i)  with  no-ti-o,  ^o-tri-v  {-*^m-ti-s) 
with  con-vea-ti-o  etc.  With  the  suf^es  -men-,  -mon- 
and  -^ent-  Latin  combines  the  suffix  -t<h,  thus  forming 
the  suffixes  -mento-  (in  cogno-men-tu-m  etc.)  and  -*yent-to- 
*-iumso-  -onso-  -oeo-{ia/<>rm<msus,/orm5stis).  j^,;^  _^^^^_ 
The  suffix  always  appears  as  -oso-  without  •'^'^■ 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  stem-ending  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  whether  e.g.  -a-  as  in  forma,  -6-  as  in  verba-m, 
-ft-  as  in  /uligo  {faliginosus).  Other  forms  which  are 
much  affected  by  Latin  are  those  fonned  by  adding  -ot»- 
to  stems  ending  in  -g-  or  -d-,  whether  such  stems  are 
simple  or  complex :  marg-o  '  brink '  (gen.  margin-is), 
caR-g-o  'mist'  (gen,  cati-g-in-is);  card-o  'hinge'  (gen. 
card-in-is),  testu-do  'tortoise'  (gen.  testa-dtn-is).  But 
the  new  combinations  are  treated  as  themselves  suffixes 
(cp.  -ling  in  the  Germanic  languages  g  286)  and  make 
new  words:  plumb-d-g-o  from  ^umbtt-m,  lan-u-g-o  from 
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bma;  alti-tudo  from  altu-s  etc.  The  form  of  the 
original  stem  is  disregarded  in  these  secondary  forma- 
tions. A  probable  parallel  to  such  forms  are  the  Greek 
(mostly  poetical)  abstracts  ax^-i/-8-a)v,  nyic-c-S-wv,  which 
have  sometimes  derivatives  again  as  <^y-c-Saiva,  a  de- 
rivative in  -Ml  from  a  possible  *</>oy-€-3-€iiv. 

358.  In  forms  of  the  t3rpe  orpajS-wv,  ici/^iyv  the 
strong  form  is  carried  throughout  the  declension.  In 
Greek  the  stem  -pi/K-  in  iro\vppfiv€q  appears  in  its  weakest 
form  in  the  simple  substantive  gen.  apv-os  (=*tfrn-), 
which  has  this  weak  form  in  all  its  existing  cases. 
Latin  has  only  one  word  with  the  weakest  stem  in  the 
genitive,  viz.  caro  '  flesh '  cam-is.  That,  however,  these 
weak  forms  did  exist  in  the  primitive  Italic  period  is 
shown  by  other  dialects:  cp.  Umbrian  gen.  no-mn-er 
(with  final  rhotacism)  with  Lat.  no-min-is  ( =  *fiO'mn-es). 
In  sM  -n-  stems  Latin  '{nr  being  unaccented  may  re- 
present either  -on-  or  -en-.  In  old  Lat.  homo  makes  its 
accusative  hemonem  or  homonem.  The  suffix  -en-  is 
apparently  to  be  found  in  the  Gk.  infinitive  of  the  type 
€fUp€iv,  now  generally  recognised  as  a  suffixless  locative 
parallel  to  the  Skt.  -s-a/n-L  If  so,  an  -n-  suffix  is  added 
to  an  -5-  stem,  *^€p-€o--cv,  whence  *^c/>€-€v,  ^cp-ctv 
(Lesbian  ^^i/v). 

359.  -men-y  -man',  -mnr,  -mn-  (neuter). 

rip-tuav:       ter-mo  \ 
Tip-fjLa :  temun  j 


KfH-fia :  crimen 


Imperat. 
Infini 


.     *  (  XcT^'/xev-ac :  Ugi-min-i  (PaBsiye  Imperat.). 


In  Greek  and  Latin  some  forms  KtvO-fiviv,  ser-mo  etc. 
carry  the  long  form  throughout.   The  number  of  parallel 
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forme  rip-tuay,  Ttp-fta  etc.  suggests  that  both  forms  had 
originally  belonged  to  one  paradigm,  and  that  the  forms 
by  mutual  levelling  had  made  tno  separate  paradigms. 
Cp.  vados  and  irivdot,  paStn  and  piv6o%  etc.  The 
infinitives  of  the  type  -fitv-ai  are  obviously  old  dative 
forme  from  -men-  stems.  Like  various  other  noun  forms 
which  are  used  in  the  verb  paradigm,  they  have  nothing 
in  themselves  to  characterise  them  as  either  active  or 
passive,  and  hence  each  language  is  &ee  to  specialise 
them  in  its  own  way.  If  the  identification  of  Xcyifuyat 
and  legimini  given  above  from  Wackemagel  be  correct, 
this  form  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  legimini= 
Ktyoittroi  of  the  Present  Indie.  Passive,  although  the  use 
of  the  former  as  the  Sod  pers.  Plural  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  latter.  The  neuters  of  this  series 
have  frequently  in  Latin  byefonns  with  i.ti„  hjdormi 
the  additional  sufiix  -to- ;  cogno-men :  cogrw-  '"  ■"•"■'"■■ 
men-tu-m.  With  this  may  be  compared  (!vo/ia  and  its 
plural  ovoiuna :  but  whether  the  -r-  forms  from  this 
li-stem  were  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  a  byeform 
with  a  -to-  suffix,  or  whether  from  a  new-formed  abUtival 
genitive  sing.  oW/ih-to?  the  -t-  was  carried  throughout, 
is  still  a  vexed  question  (cp.  §  309). 

360.     -{en-,  -ion;  -i«-,  -t«-  (-j^). 

The  form  -in-  is  found  only  in  Sanskrit  words  like 
balin- '  strong,'  in  which  -in-  is  generalised  for  all  cases. 
The  weak  grade  of  the  -ien-  suffix  which  survives  in 
Greek  is  -in-,  a  form  which  according  to  Brugmann  *  is 
still  found  in  ScX^-is  (gen.  StX^iv-os),  &kjtA%  (gen. 
AKT-Xv-ot)  and  others  with  nom.  in  -it  or  -Iv.  In  some 
words  the  ordinary  feminine  suffix  -a-  (-ij-)  has  been 
added.  Brugmann  compares  &o-T-iVi;  by  the  side  of 
'  GnmdT.  11.  g  115. 
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3cl»-ri-¥  (cp.  §  27)  with  Lat.  da-tio  by  the  side  of  dhs. 
In  Latin  the  form  -im-  is  carried  throughout  the 
declension  except  in  the  river-name  Anio;  Oscan  and 
Umbrian,  however,  preserve  the  weaker  form  in  the 
declension.  In  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  the  suffix 
-oDv,  Lat.  'ion-,  very  common.  In  Latin  there  are  many 
more  words  with  this  suffix  in  ordinary  use  than  there 
are  in  Greek,  but,  notwithstanding,  -tion-  overshadows 
Meaningof.f5i»-  *^^  \noTQ  simple  form.  In  Greek  the  com- 
stems  in  Greek  monest  words  with  this  suffix  indicate 
'dwellers  in'  or  'descendants  of*:  ovpav-iW-es,  KpoF^wK, 
*  dwellers  in  heaven,'  '  son  of  Eronos.'  There  are  also  a 
few  words  of  a  diminutive  or  contemptuous  meaning 
(/ioXaic-iW^  'weakling'  Aristoph.  EccL  1058)  parallel  to 
Latin  forms  like  hamunc-io  pumil-io  etc.  In  Latin  the 
and  Latin  suffix  is  of  more  general  signification.  Be- 
sides the  diminutives  above  mentioned, 
forms  in  -idn-  are  found  as  ordinary  masculine  substan- 
tives :  resti-o '  rope-maker '  (restis),  centwri-o  etc.  There 
are  also  feminine  collectives  or  abstracts :  leg-iOy opinio ; 
cp.  reg-io  '  a  stretch  of  country.'  Some  have  a  parallel 
neuter  form  in  -to-  in  use :  contag-io :  oontag-ium ; 
obsid-io :  obsid-ium.  The  suffix  -tirm-  is  very  common. 
It  has  ousted  the  old  -ti-  suffix  (§  368)  and  is  freely 
used  to  form  new  abstracts :  cp.  stati-m  from  a  nomi- 
native *8tati-8  with  station-em.  The  beginnings  of  this 
must  date  very  far  back  because  by  the  side  of  the  old 
ace.  parti-m  later  part-em  stands  a  stem  with  a  differ- 
ent root-grade,  por-ti-o,  ace.  por-ti-on-em, 

361.    -^en^,  -ium-i  -un-y  -un-  (-««-). 

The  forms  of  this  suffix  are  parallel  to  those  of  -ien- 

^  Bofch  this  and  detXoicp-W  (Arist.  Pax  193)  are  probably  comie 
patronymics ;  op.  son  of  a  gun,  son  of  a  sea-oook. 
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etetDB.  The  suffix  is  rare  in  the  claseical  languages. 
In  Greek,  apart  from  a  few  forms  like  owv  (=aLfiay 
cp.  Lat,  ae-vo-m),  v(-mr '  fat '  (cp.  Skt.  pt-vatt'),  it  survives 
possibly  only  in  the  infinitive  forms  SaUvtu  etc.  (-&>- 
Fcv-ai  which  is  found  in  the  Cyprian  dialect :  Skt  da- 
ran-i)'.  Brugmann  finds  the  weak  fonn  -jm-  in  ippidTa, 
^ippara.  (=  *,),{»)- fa-^a,  Hom.  ^pijara,  *rtp-  faraai„.^to. 
fo-ro,  forms  with  extended  stems ;  cp.  ova- 
fia-ra,  Lat.  cognomen-ta,  §  359). 

362.     -eat-,  -ont-,  -nt-. 

This  suffix  has  always  formed  all  active  participles 
except  those  of  the  perfect.  In  Greek  such  passive 
participles  as  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  active  forma, 
vis.  Ist  and  2nd  aor.  passive,  also  take  this  suffix ; 
Xu-tf-OT-,  ^avan:  There  are  also  some  nominal  forms  of 
the  same  type,  Gk.  oSovc,  -fip-m/,  Lat  dent.  In  Greek 
the  only  forme  which  retain  the  exact  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  suffix  onts  are  ohim,  and 
participles  like  hoi% :  the  ordinary  participial  and  nominal 
form  of  the  nominative  seen  in  i^'pov,  yipiov  etc.  must 
by  some  analogical  method  be  borrowed  from  the  -en-, 
-on-  stems'.  That  there  was  a  close  connexion  between 
the  two  series  is  shown  by  the  trans-  luterciiuga 
ference  of  stems  frvm  the  one  series  to  itcmi. 
the  other,  cp  Kiaiv,  kioyr-ov  with  Lat.  Uo,  leon-is  and 

with  the  fem.  X/aim  (=  *le^ia),  Otpawiov,  $tpa.iroVTOit 
■  Bragnutnn'i  derivation  at  the  snbataatiTra  itSpur  'men's 
chunber,'  Ivrii*  '  at^le '  from  this  enfflx,  and  his  identific«tion  of 
-it-  in  (Hvra  seem  iomewhtt  improbable  {Orattdr.  11.  §  116). 
Even  tome  ol  the  fonns  given  above  are  doubtful.  In  al/iir  and 
atm-m,  y  may  possibly  belong  to  Che  root.  Fiok  holds  that  in 
U/nu,  If  vM  part  or  the  toot  in  the  Indo-O.  period,  oomparing 
Latin  dtiam  etc. 

»  Bmgm,  Orundr.  n.  g  198. 
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with  OtpdwaivoL,  In  Latin,  with  rare  exceptions,  weak 
forms  (in  -n-)  or  -en-  forms  have  been  carried  throughout 
the  declension ;  but  ienSy  gen.  etmt-is  (-*iient-8,  *eiiont- 
es).  The  neuter  of  the  participle  and  adjective  in  Latin 
presents  some  difficulty,    /erens  ingens  (neut.)  cannot 

Neuter  of  L»tin  ^^®  ^^®  ^^°^-  "^"  suffix.  Thumcysen's  ex- 
.«<- pftTtidpieB.  planation^  is  that  in  Latin  final  -nt  became 

-fis.  Where  final  -nt  is  found  as  in  the  verb  ferunt  etc. 
it,  according  to  this  theory,  represents  -ntL 

363.    The  ablaut  variations  are  well  preserved  in 

GradatioM  in  Sanskrit     In  the  classical  languages  much 

-frf.  fttemB.         jjjQj.g  levelling  has  taken  place,  so  that  only 

a  few  relics  of  the  original  system  are  preserved.  In 
Greek  beside  c5v,  ovros  we  find  in  Doric  hrrt%  =  '^smt-es 
and  the  feminine  loo-^ra  and  possibly  Homeric  ftma-a-ai', 
where  -oo-o-a  =  *8nt'ia ;  in  Latin,  besides  iem  euntis,  we 
have  apparently  in  sons  and  praesens  two  different  grades 
of  the  participle  of  the  substantive  verb'.  Presumably 
as  in  -r-  stems  the  original  declension  ran  in  the  simple 
and  compound  forms  thus  : 

Nom.  *84nts        ^prai-sonU 
Gen.  ^snt-is        *prai-8^t-08. 

The  English  participle  is  of  the  same  origin :  <^^ 
ovr-\  0.  E.  ber-end-.  The  suffix  in  the  participle 
berende  etc.  is  found  changed  to  -inge  first  in  Layamon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

^  Archiv  fUr  lateinischen  Lexieographie  v.  p.  576,  following  as 
regards  final  -nt  Bugge  in  K.Z,  22,  p.  385  ff. 

*  Cldssical  Review^  iii.  p.  4. 

*  For  this  explanation  which  does  away  with  the  difficultj  of 
an  *  accented  sonant  nasal*  (cp.  §  157,  n.  2)  see  Streitberg,  I.  F.  i. 
p.  98. 
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364.  -uent',  -Jfn*-- 

This  mffix  is  found  only  in  the  Aryan,  Greek  and 
Italic  groups  of  the  Indo-Gennaoic  languages.  It  ia 
used  as  an  adjectival  suffix  to  indicate  'possessing, 
endowed  with,'  as  in  x^pi-ti^  '  endowed  with  charm.'  In 
Latin,  as  already  mentioned,  it  appears  only  in  com- 
bination with  -to-  in  the  adjectives  ending  in  -dstis.  The 
Greek  masculine  form  as  in  x"?*'-"*  represents  by  -cit 
original  -^ent-s.  The  feminine  x'V^-^'^f'^  represents  origi- 
nal -unt-M  which  should  appear  as  -atnra,  Q™i,tioii  in 
but  through  the  influence  of  the  masculine  '*'^'  ■'*°'"' 
the  vowel  has  been  changed  to  -<-.  The  stem  gradation 
in  the  oblique  cases  has  also  disappeared  except  in  the 
locative  (dative)  plural  x'V^*"'-  (=*-??'-»-')  wluch  has 
however  changed  its  vowel  like  the  other  cases'.  With 
this  change  of  vowel  compare  roi-fiiai  for  *iroi-itaai, 
ifiptai  for  ^pacrC  (found  once  in  Pindar). 

365.  Suffixes  in  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  much 
the  most  numerous  class.  They  may  be  stema  in  Tomii 
divided  according  to  the  vowel  by  means  of  "ddiphthongi. 
which  they  are  formed  into  (1)  -t'-stems,  (2)  -u-stems, 
(3)  -I-  (-ii-)  stems,  (4)  -w-stems,  (5)  -o-stems.  Of  these 
the  -o-stems  are  present  in  much  the  greatest  variety  of 
combination,  hardly  any  consonant  stem  being  without 
its  counterpart  formed  by  suffixing  -o-  to  the  consonant 
element  So  also,  beside  -t-  and  -u-  stems  there  are 
others  in  -to-  and  -^.  Moreover  t  and  u  may  repre- 
sent reduced  grades  of  such  diphthongs  as  «]',  e^  Here 
an  important  difference  between  vowel  stems  and  con- 
sonant stems  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  consonant  stems 
the  longest  form  of  the  suffix  appears  in  the  nominative 
singular,  while  the  weakest  grade  is  represented  in  the 

'  *xBpi'ArT.iri  mnst  have  beoome  *X'P^'""- 
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genitive,  dative  and  instrumental.  But  in  the  vowel 
stems  the  weak  fonn  frequently  appears  in  the  nom. 
singular,  and  the  stronger  grades  in  the  genitive.  Thus 
iroX-i-s  but  irdXccas,  by  metathesis  of  quantity  for  xoXiy-o? 
(as  *iroXi7i-os),  iJ5-v-s  but  iJ8co«  (=  ♦lyScf-os).     But  what  of 

Qnek  -«v-      I^^^^  irdXt-05   (gen.)    and    such  forms  as 
■*®''^  iinrcv9,  )8euriXeu??    In  the  former  case  the 

weak  stem  is  seen  in  the  genitive,  in  the  latter  the 
diphthongal  form  is  found  in  the  nominative  with  the 
long  form  in  the  genitive — Homeric  /Soo-iXiJ-os  {=*Pa<nXrjp- 
oc),  whence  by  metathesis  of  quantity  fiaaiXita^  in 
Attic.  The  origin  of  these  stems  in  -cv-  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  dialects^  they  have 
a  byeform  of  the  nominative  in  -17s.  The  type  repre- 
sented by  /3ao-iXcv9  seems  confined  to  Greek. 

366.  (1)  Stems  in  -t-  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
rare  in  early  times.  Some  common  names 
of  animals  go  back  to  the  original  language 
(as  6k.  o-ts  (of-i-s) :  Lat.  ov-i-s :  Eng.  ewe)  and  a  few 
other  words  such  as  Lat.  auris  (Lith.  aus-t-s).  In  Greek 
the  only  neuter  is  o<r<r€  (=*oic-uc),  a  dual  form.  In  Latin 
neuter  forms  are  hardly  more  numerous ;  except  mare 
all  seem  compounds  or  neuter  adjectives  used  as  sub- 
stantives, e.g.  praS'Saepe,  omle,  animal  (for  "^animale). 

Confusion  of  ^^  Latin  great  confusion  has  arisen  be- 
otherrtemiwith  twoeu  original  -^-stems,  -t-stems  and  -i#- 

"i-     stems     in  <.  -i.t  . 

^ktin  suiMtan-  stems ;  forms  like  pUbes  and  eedes  have 
neuter  -^-stems  parallel  to  them  in  Greek, 

^  In  Arcadian  and  Doric.  Waokemagel,  K.  Z,  24,  p.  295  ff.  and 
27,  p.  84  f.,  attempts  to  connect  with  Skt  words  ending  in  -oyu-, 
a^ayii-  etc.  There  seems  more  probability  in  Torp's  conjecture 
{Den  Oraske  Nominalflexiant  p.  102)  that  the  Greek  forms  in  -ev- 
are  identical  with  original  -u-  stems:  cp.  ^op€^t  with  Skt. 
bhariU  etc.    If  ZtOt = ^djSyot  (p.  198)  why  not  Iwwtdt  ==  ^ek^^ot  ? 
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if  it  be  true  that  they  represent  vXijSoi  and  cSm  respec- 
tively. The  stems  in  ~ig-  in  Latin  have,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  languages,  taken  a  final  ~s,  so  that  a 
nominative  singular  in  -is  may  represent  an  original 
consonant  stem,  an  -t-stem  or  an  -t#-stem  (cp.  §  374). 
The  confusion  between  consonant  stems  and  -t-stems  is 
explained  by  some  as  having  arisen  trom  the  dative  and 
ablative  plural  in  which  the  s  of  -s-stems  phonetically 
disappeared,  'sedes-bos  thus  becoming  'sede-bos  sedi-bus, 
a  form  similar  to  ovt-bua  etc  Consonant  stems  and 
stems  in  -ti-  became  confused,  because  the  strong  stress 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  made  the  second  syllable  of 
disyllabic  words  disappear.  Thus  'mvrtis  (-  Indo-Q. 
*mrti-s)  becomes  TOt»r«,*portt-»  becomes  j»ar«  etc.,  and  a 
new  ace.  form  is  made  parallel  to  those  of  genuine  con- 
sonant stems.  Hence  the  new  form  part-em  beside  the 
old  parti-m  non  only  retained  as  an  adverb. 

367.  Greek  has  confused  its  adjectival  forms  in  -i- 
with  -d-stems :  ffipw  ace.  Hipi-Sa  (Soph.  /r.  (y,^j^jg„ 
889),  while  Latin  has  a  very  large  number  '^'™'J*?''^ft 
of  adjectives  in  -t- :  com-i-s,  rud-i-s,  turp-i»  Greekmdiatin 
etc.  A  great  portion  of  the  Latin  -1- 
adjectives  are  however  due  to  the  fact  that  -a-  adjectives 
made  their  feminines  in  -J-  (-M-) :  Indo-Q.  *auadu-s 
maac,  •s«arfu-i  fem.  (cp.  iJSiS-s,  ijStui).  Latin  has  gene- 
ralised the  -i-forms ;  hence  auam-g  for  both  masculine 
and  feminine. 

368.  The  suffix  -ti-  is  more  frequent  in  the  early 
period  of  most  languages  than  the  simple 

-t-  suffix.     In  Latin  and  English  it  soon 
died  out     In  Greek  it  often  appears  as  -o-t-  (§  133),  and 
is  generally  added  to  a  root  in  the  weak  grade.     But  as 
the  accent  is  sometimes  on  the  root,  sometimes  on  the 
G.P.  ^\ 
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suffix,  probably  the  form  of  the  root  and  suffix  originally 
varied  accordingly.  In  Latin,  disyllabic  forms  are  often 
confused  with  consonant  stems  (see  above),  and  the 
place  of  this  suffix  is  taken  by  the  lengthened  form 
-41071'  (§  360).    For  examples  cp.  ^  25  and  27. 

369.  Closely  connected  with  this  suffix  are  the  two 
Suffixes    in  suffixes  -tdt-  or  'tdti'  and  -tut-  or  'tuti-, 

-tat'  and  'tut-.  Hq^q  again  the  double  forms  of  the  suffixes 
arise  from  the  confusion  between  -t-  and  consonant 
stems.  The  suffixes  seem  to  arise  from  a  combination 
of  'to-  and  -tu-  with  -ti-K  In  Greek  -tuti'  is  not  found, 
and  there  are  but  few  common  forms  in  Latin  :  jwventuSy 
senectuSy  virtus^  servitvs.  Compare  with  this  suffix 
'tuckm-  in  sermtudo  etc. 

370.  The  other  -f-suffixes  are  but  poorly  developed 
other  -».  8uf-  ^^  °^<^8t  languages.    They  are  -r»-  -/t-  -mi- 

*^*'  -WI-.     In  Latin,    however,    -r»-    and    -ff- 

develope  extensively,  -rir ;  oic-pi-s :  Lat.  oori-s  (cp.  <icer 
through  '''acrs  from  *acrisy  -li-  is  not  found  in  Greek  ; 
but  cp.  inT-Xi-ico-s,  T^-Xt-ico-s,  which  have  an  additional 
suffix,  with  Latin  qud-lis  and  td-li-s.  According  to 
firugmann'  the  suffix  -dli'  so  frequent  in  adjectives 
springs  by  analogy  from  these  original  forms.  This 
* 

1  Benfey  regarded  -tdti-  as  an  independent  word  from  the  root 
*tan-,  thus  signifying  *  extension'  (L.  Meyer  Verg.  Gramm.  11. 
p.  632).  A  similar  view  regarding  -firiP-  in  Toi-fuffp  and  -rwp,  -nip 
has  been  propounded  recently  by  Prellwitz  {Etymolog,  WSrterhuch 
d,  grieehisehen  Sprache  8,v.  drfii/iP  and  B,  B.  ziz.  p.  806  f.).  If 
Benfey's  explanation  of  -tdti-  could  be  accepted  we  should  have  in 
dpip6-T7is  and  civi-ttu  parallels  to  the  English  suffixes  (really 
complete  words)  in  man-hoodt  eitizen-ship.  Greek,  which  does  not 
lose  its  Yowel  sounds,  seems  to  support  -tat-  as  the  original  form : 
op.  ve6-Tris  with  Lat.  novi-tas, 

>  Orundr.  xx.  §  98. 
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suffix  appears  occasionally  ae  -ar-  by  dissimilation  when 
an  -l-  sound  has  already  occurred  in  the  word ;  hence 
pabna-ris  for  *palmd-li-8.  In  Latin  moreover  many 
words  appear  nith  the  -li-  suffix  which  have  -h-  in  other 
languages  :  cp,  6^-Xo-i,  Lat.  simi-li-s.  -mi-  appears  in 
a  few  words  Oi-iu-t  (rt.  *$t-  of  Ti'-ftj-/ti),  ^-/u-s,  Lat 
ver-mi-s\ 

-ni-  is  very  rare  in  Greek ;  cp.  Kko-vi-t,  Lat.  clu-m-^ 
with  an  unexplained  difference  in  the  root-syllable,  Lat 
com-miMii'S,  ig-ni-s  and  gome  othere.  om-nis  probably 
represents  *op-«t-s', 

371.  (2)  The  suffix  -u-  was  employed  originally  to 
make  both  substantives  and  adjectives.  It 
is  not  used  as  a  secondary  suffix.  The 
feminine  was  made  in  -I-  {-iS-),  and  in  Latin  all  the 
adjectives  have  become  -t-stems  (§  367).  In  compound 
adjectives  a  trace  of  the  original  stem  sometimes  remains, 
as  in  acti-pediu-8  connected  with  ukv-c,  and  in  ge7m~ini 
(sc.  denies) '  cheek-teeth,'  cp.  yooi-f.  -tt-stems  are  of  all 
genders,  and  the  root-syllable  appears  in  different  grades. 
For  the  relation  in  Greek  between  -v-  and  -€o-  stems  see 
%  365.  The  suffix  -u-  appears  also  both  v«ri»tii)M  in 
as  long  and  as  short ;  t^x'^*  but  o«^s,  ■""  ■**"*■ 
The  form  of  the  genitive  in  Greek  -a-  stems  seems  to 
vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  -v- ;  hence  'tjx"^ 
(replaced  in  Attic  by  irqx*'^)  but  6<^i>ot.  The  Attic 
forms  mjx«ii«  aoTftos  are  analogical  Homer  has  only 
the  genitive  in  -tot,  which  is  preserved  in  Attic  in  the 
adjectives — ^os  etc.     In  Latin  many  -u-  stems  vary 

'  An  attempt  bai  been  made  reoently  to  treat  tb«w  fonns  u  an 
amalgamation  of  inffiiw  (Meringer.  Btitragt,  p.  3), 

'  Brtel's  view,  that  the  plural  vinnet  ii  homitia  in  the  weak 
grade  and  with  the  aapitale  loit,  ie  improbable. 
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in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  between  -u-  and  -i- 
forms,  the  syllable  being  unaccented.  The  relation  be- 
tween yovv  and  Lat  genu  is  difficult  to  explain  ^ 

372.  Of  the  suffixes  composed  of  a  consonant  and 

-tf-,  'tu-  is  the  most  important.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  Greek,  but  is  widely 
developed  in  Latin  in  the  form  -dtu-  to  make  abstract 
substantives,  especially  in  the  sense  of  function  or  office ; 
considatus,  principatus  etc.  The  infinitive  forms  called 
supines  are  cases  of  -tu-  substantives  formed  from  verb 
stems  (§  529).  The  ordinary  Latin  substantives  in  -tur 
are  all  masculine  ;  the  corresponding  Greek  forms  such 
as  ppta-Tv-^y  iS-rf-rv-^  etc.  are  all  feminine.  The  neuter 
forms  acr-rv,  ffn-rv  have  no  parallel  in  Latin.  Forms  in 
-tu-  rarely  occur  from  the  same  roots  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  Compare  however  t-rv-s  (=fi-Tu-«),  Lat.  vi-tu^; 
dp-TV-?,  Lat.  ar-tu-s, 

373.  Brugmann  cites  as  other  -u-suffixes  -nu-  (Aiy- 

Other -«- Buf-  ^^»    I^*-    pl-nu-s),    -TU-    (Saic-pv,   &ucpv-/ia, 

^^*®^  Lat.   lacri-ma  for  ^dacru-ma*)   and    -fa- 

(tf^-Xv-s  from  dhS  *  suck,'  Lat.  fi-Jnire). 

374*  (3)  The  suffix  -I-  and  -1^-  was  largely  used 
to  form  feminines  from  existing  masculine 
stems.     The  original  form  of  the  suffix  and 

the  relations  between  the  -l-  and  -ie-  forms  are  by  no 

means  clear,  and  though  much  has  been  written  on  the 

^  Johannes  Schmidt  {PlwrcXtnlduingen^  p.  50)  oontencU  that  final 
short  -u  was  dropped  in  Latin  like  final  short  -t,  and  that  the  long 
-fi  is  introduced  later  by  using  the  collective  plaral  instead  of  the 
singular. 

'  The  reading  dacramit  for  Vacrwmit  in  Ennius'  epitaph  nemo 
me  dajeruwM  dseoret  has  no  ancient  authority,  but  is  an  emendation 
made  by  Bergk. 
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Bubject  in  recent  yetaa  no  certain  conclusion  has  ae  yet 
been  reached.  The  suffix  appears  in  the  nomin&tiTe  in 
Sanskrit  as  -t  (divi '  goddess '  fern,  to  divas,  Lat.  t^vus, 
IndO'G.  *dei^o-t),  but  in  Greek  as  -la :  iJSfM,  ^(pairauu, 
ovtra,  SoTfipo,  aX^Otia  representing  respectiTely  ••iSfZ-ui, 
*0tpaTni-^,  *s(mt-ia,  *SoT<p-ia,  *dXi/fl«tr-ia.  In  Latin  it 
appears  in  the  great  majority  of  the  forms  of  the  fifth 
declension  :  ac-ii-s,  gpec-ii-s  etc.  But  here  the  restora- 
tion of  the  original  form  is  complicated  (1)  by  the  fact 
that  these  stems  have  assumed  a  final  -s  on  the  analogy 
of  such  stems  as  are  included  in  the  thiid  declension, 
ab-ies  etc, ;  and  (2)  because  a  number  of  such  words 
have  byefonns  in  -ia,  the  regular  representation  of 
original  -|d,  cp.  luxur-ie-e  and  luarur-ia  etc.  But  as  the 
suffix  -I'o-  seems  to  stand  in  ablaut  relation  to  the  suffix 
-)'-,  BO  -id-  may  possibly  like  -w-  have  a  weak  grade  of 
the  form  -(-.  Forms  nith  long  -i-  in  Latin  are  found 
only  when  another  suffix  follows,  as  in  vic-tri-n;  fem,  to 
vic-tor;  cp.  So-njp  and  So-rtipa.  Some  suppose  that  -li 
in  the  Greek  nominative  may  have  come  from  the 
accusative  form  -tav  and  supplanted  the  older  -I-',  others 
consider  -u  the  older  form,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lit  eat. 
In  the  adjectives  Latin  has  added  ~»  to  the  feminine 
forms,  which  thus  become  confused,  with  other  -t-  stems. 
Thus  suavi-s  Is  properly  the  etymological  equivalent  of 
ijStid,  although  it  comes  to  be  treated  as  an  -t-stem  and 
used  as  such  in  all  genders  (§  367), 

375'  (4,  5)  The  -0-  and  -a-  stems  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, the  -a  forms  having  been  used  as  ^  ,j^  .^ 
femininee  to  the  -o-  stems  from  the  proethnic  "*"•■ 
period  (§291),  although  in  all  probability  the  suffix  -d 
had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  gender.  These  suffixes 
<  Bnigm.  Orutuir,  ii,  g  109, 
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are  more  firequent  than  any  others.  The  -o-suffix  is, 
indeed,  so  widely  extended  that  the  question  has  often 
been  raised  whether  it  ought  not  more  properly  to  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  root  than  as  a  suffix.  And,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  no  consonant 
suffix  which  has  not  an  -o-form  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
even  root  nouns  have  parallel  -o-forms.  According  to 
Torp's  theory*  the  forms  with  -o-  are  the  earlier.  Thus 
from  an  original  *pid<hs  (cp.  Skt  padd-m  neut.)  there 
came  a  form  *p4ds,  Lat.  pes  with  a  ''sentence-doublet" 
*pod-«  Doric  ircJ?;  from  an  original  *Ug(hs  (cp.  6k.  Xoyo-s) 
*leff'Sy  Lat.  Isx]  from  an  original  *bhSr(h8  (Skt.  -bkard', 
6k.  -^opo-s)  *bher'S,  6k.  4^1  from  participial  forms 
*dhe'to-8i  *bhAitO'S  came  *dhH'8,  bheuts,  6k.  ^'«,  '  free 
labourer/  ffnk  'man.'  Torp  attributes  this  change  to 
the  influence  of  accent,  and  almost  alone  amongst  philo- 
logists constructs  a  scheme  of  original  declensions 
consistent  with  the  theory  he  propounds.  One  of  these 
declensions  may  be  given  as  typical  of  all — that  of  the 
stem  found  in  Attic  ap<nfv,  Ionic  €p<njv\ 

Sing.  Nom.  *ir$ono-$      >  *6rson-s 
Aoo.    *Srtono-m     >'*ir8on-m 
Gen.  *f$ino-s 

Plnr.  Nom.  ^irsono-ea     >  ^inon-es 
Aoo.    *ir$onO'm»    >  ^trson-ms 

o 

Gen.  *p€nom 

Dual  Nom.). .  _.    . 

\*€r9ono-e      ^^irton-e, 
Aoo.  S 


^  Den  Orteske  NomifuUflexioTit  pp.  1 — 18,  (see  §  844,  note). 

'  Torp,  op.  cit  p.  14.  The  same  theory  with  certain  modi- 
fications is  held  by  other  writers,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
article  by  Streitberg  already  mentioned  {Die  Entstehung  der  Dehn- 
Mtufe,  I.  F,  III.  pp.  305—416). 
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376.  Apart  from  tKe  distinction  between  -0-  and 
-d-stems  to  indicate  gender,  a  diatinotion  o«(«o(-fl.Mid 
which  aa  we  have  seen  (§  293)  is  not  fully  **  ''™"' 
preserved  in  the  classical  languages,  the  most  commoii 
values  of  -o-stems  are  (1)  as  class  names  (common  nouns), 
(2)  as  adjectives ;  the  most  common  of  -o-atema  as  root 
abstractB. 


Ok. 

L»t                  Eng. 

(1)    ri.-o.. 

vie-u-t  {i  176  n.) :  -wick  (borrowed  from  Uiaa) 

*.^.4-, 

fag-M.,                 :  bttch  (op.  1 160,  n.  1). 

m-i-r 

juff-H-m               :  yofo 

*vy-* 

M-a 

(3)    ,t.o.. 

w>v.u^  (§  IM) 

■  nof-u-n                :  n*w 
me-a 

yjT'    The  combinations  of  -o-  with  a  consonant  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  order  as  the  consonant  atems. 
Original  -bh  +  o-\B  found  developed  to  a  small  extent 

in  Skt.  and  Greek,  much  more  widely  in 

'bho-  stemi. 
Letto-Slavonic.  With  the  poasible  exception 
of  mor-ba^'  it  is  not  found  in  Latin.  In  Skt.  and 
Greek  this  suffix  is  mostly  confined  to  names  of  animals ; 
6k.  ZXo-^o-^  (where  a  =  5),  tpx^o-t,  xtSo^  'fox'.'  Com- 
pare however  noXa-^o-i  'weal,'  Kpora-^o-v  'temples,' 
Kopv^  '  top '  and  the  adjective  a/'y-^*  '  bright '  with 
a  byeform  ipyv-^t-tn, 

378.     The  suffix  -*  +  0-  is  very  common,  eq)ecially  in 
participial  formations.     In  English,  -ed  as      t^gMia. 
the  suffix  of  the  weak  past  participle  is  of 
this  origin. 

'  Bragnuuin,  Qrundr.  n.  8  78. 

1  For  this  adaptatioD  of  the  inffiz  op.  Bloomfiold,  A.  J.  P.  ui. 
p.  ait. 
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Gk.      Lat.     Eng. 

k\v't6'S     :  in^hhtu-8  :  loud  (§  167  n.) 
d-Tw-To-t :  i-gno-tu-s   :  un-cotUh  (Scotch  Hmeo*) 
6-p€ic-T6-f  :  reC'tU'8      :  right 

As  the  last  example  shows,  this  participle  passes 

easily  into  adjectival  uses.    But  the  suffix  can  also  be 

added  directly  to  substantival  stems,  as  in  a-yc/xur-ro-? 

'unhonoured/  and  in  Lat.  in-hones-tu-s  from  the  weak 

,    ^     stem   of  honor  (cp.   §  351).      Greek  and 

Uses    of    -to-  .  .     .  . 

stems  in  Greek  Latin  specialise  the  meaning  of  the  -to- 

and  Latin.  "  ,  .  i         i./*. 

forms  from  verb  stems  in  somewhat  different 
ways.  In  Greek  the  meaning  corresponds  rather  to  that 
of  the  Latin  gerundive  participle,  while  in  Latin,  as  in 
English,  the  meaning  is  that  of  a  past  participle  mainly 
passive ;  exceptions  to  the  passive  value  are  such  as 
potus  *  a  drunken  man.'  Forms  in  -to-  are  also  used  as 
substantives;  v€-to-s  'rain,'  ^v-to-v  'plant,'  Ppw-nf 
(from  Ppifn-io)  'thunder';  Lat.  legd-tu-s  'envoy,'  dic-tu-m 
'  phrase,'  mvJrta  '  fine.' 

Gk.         Lat.       Eng. 
x6p-To-s  :  hor-tu-8  :  yard  (O.E.  geard). 

379*  The  suffix  -to-  is  also  found  in  combination 
with  -is-  the  weak  form  of  -ies-  in  the  superlative  suffix 
'isto-  (§  352)  and  with  -mn-  and  -un-  the  weak  forms  of 
-men-  and  'Uen-  (^  359,  361). 

380.  A  suffix  -do-  possibly  found  in  Greek  in 
-do-  terns.  ^ opv-So-9  '  crested  lark '  (*cofw-s),  and  in 
adverbs  like  otoixt-So-v  'in  rows*  etc.,  is 
widely  developed  in  Latin  as  an  adjectival  suffix,  timi- 
du-Sy  stupi-dU'S,  soU'dU'S,Jhr'i'du-8  etc.  Parallel  forms 
in  Skt.  in  -dd-  seem  to  show  that  these  words  are 
compound  forms,  the  second  component  being  the  stem 
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of  the  verb  '  give.' '  Whether  -do-  in  the  Latin  gerund 
and  gerundive  participle  is  of  this  origin  or  not  is  stiU 
uncertain.  None  of  the  numerous  theories  propounded 
in  recent  years  to  explain  these  forms  is  at  all  con- 
vincing'. The  Greek  patronymics  in  -iSij-s,  -loSij-s  etc 
(nptafi~i8iT-t,  Bop<a'-Sir-t)  and  the  forms  in  -iStds  (-tSovt)  as 
aScX^-iSouf  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  origin  as  the  -do- 
stems. 

381-  The  suffix  in  -ko-  is  certain  for  the  Skt. 
ywM-fd-s,  represented  in  Greek  possibly  by  .fc,  „,)  ^(^ 
vaii-iv6o-<s  (§  104),  in  Latin  by  juvmum-g,  ■"""■■ 
English  young.  Combined  with  -g-  as  -sko-  it  occurs  in 
a  few  words  where  it  is  obviously  identical  with  the 
-ako-  m&x  of  verbs'  seen  in  fii-uKw,  pa-sco-r  etc.  Gk. 
^o^io) '  fodder,'  Smtko-s  '  quoit '  (=  *S«-(7«<>-s  from  Sue-tiv 
'  to  throw) ;  Lat.  esca  {=  *ed  +  sea) ;  Eng.  vnah  (O.E.  vouK 
=*^a-»ko-)  from  root  in  Lat  vea-w.  In  Greek  -ktko- 
appears  as  a  diminutive  formation :  miB-ivKi)  '  little 
girl '  etc  The  adjectival  suffix  -Uh  in  English,  green-ish, 
child-ish  etc.,  is  of  the  same  origin. 

383.  The  suffix  in  -qo-  is  much  more  common,  but, 
apart  from  a  few  words  such  as  Gk.  ^v-mi 

'  -qo-taSiim 

and  Lat  stc-cu-e  '  dry '  {=*ait'q<H))  literally 
'  thirsty,'  is  secondary  and  used  mainly  to  make  adjec- 
tives.    The  suffix  b  often  expanded  into  the  form  -iqo-, 
■^qo-,  -iigo-  and  -dqo-,  the  last  three  forms  being  shown 
much  better  by  Latin  than  Greek.    Forms  in  -q-  alternate 

'  Tiotor  Henry  {Comparative  Grammar  of  Orttk  and  Latin, 
1 16S)  takes  a  difTerout  view. 

'  Until  KD  eiplonatEoii  otpaJida  m  aatiaraetory  m  Thumeysen's 
(fiom  'pat-no)  in  dlsoovered.  tbe  view  that  geTiindu.^  =  *gfront.tui-i 
or  posBJbly  'gero-tno-t  seems  tbe  preferable  one.    Op.  g  698  n. 

■  BmgiDann,  Omndr.  u.  g  90v 
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with  those  in  -go-  (§  349).  When  a  substantival  form 
and  their  ex-  ^^  made  with  the  suffix  -qo-  it  often  has 
'*^®°"'  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  more  simple 

form  (cp.  Lat  sensx,  gen.  seti-is).  In  combination  with 
other  suffixes  as  -lo-,  -ion-  in  Latin,  it  had  a  contemptuous 
or  diminutive  signification ;  homun-cu-lurs,  homun-c-io. 
The  suffix  in  the  form  -iqp-  is  well  developed  in  many 
languages ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  appended  to  stems 

of  all  kinds,   av8p-iK0-s,  otrr-uco-s  (from  aorv),  dpx^uco-^ 

fit)m  dpxj  etc.  In  combination  with  -r-  it  is  very  frequent : 
o-Kcir-TiKo-s  etc.;  Lat.  urb-icurs,  fuHon-icU'S,  modicums; 
as  substantives  ped-ica  *  fetter/  vam-ica  '  running  sore ' 
etc.,  and  in  combination  with  -t- :  rus-ticu-^t  silva'ticus, 
subst  can-ticfi-fn.  The  English  suffix  -^-  in  heavy  etc. 
is  of  the  same  origin,  primitive  Germanic  -iga-  repre- 
senting Indo-G.  -igtf-.  What  the  secondary  -loxo-  bor- 
rowed by  Latin  in  Corinth-iacths  comes 
frx)m  is  not  clear.  There  are  three  possi- 
bilities, (1)  from  -to-stems  *cap8ia-ico9,  (2)=^-««go-,  (3) 

confrision  with  stems  in  -aqo-. 

383.  The  forms  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  may  be 

illustrated  by  the  Latin  adjectives  am-ictf-s, 
oreoeied  by  a  ant-tcurS ;  cod-ucur-s;  mer-acus ;  and  sub- 
stantives lect'lca,  NaS'lca;  aer-uca  'verdi- 
gris,* lact-uca  *  lettuce ; '  clo-dca  '  sewer.' 

Greek  has  only  consonantal  forms  parallel  to  the 
above,  and  these  rare.  Brugmann  (Grundr.  u.  §  88) 
cites  irtp^li  'partridge,'  icjpvi  'herald/  fi^ipai  'boy' 
(§  349)  and  a  few  others.  Latin  has  also  many  con- 
sonant stems,  mostly  adjectives  (none  however  in  -Uc-), 
felix^  audax ;  also  atrox,  mlox  etc. 

384.  The  -^-suffixes  are  rarely  extended  by  the 
addition  of  an  -a-  or  -d-suffix.     When  combined  with 
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other  suffixes,  as  they  are  in  all  probability  in  the  -ies- 
and  -wg-formB,  the   -e-8uffix  stands  last    „ 

r¥ii  '       I  I  I  J*    1  ^^  to-wanam. 

There  is  thus  not  much  evidence  of  the  type 
-so-,  so-'  although  a  few  words  such  aa  the  Greek  yo-*!; 
(=*ya't<r-a,  cp.  Lat.  generd-re),  Sofa  (=*Soit-o--a  if  for 
*SoK-<r-»'),  Lat.  Aurw-a,  Flor-a  (=  "ojfsos-d,  *_flds'a), 
are  apparently  the  surviving  remnants  of  this  formation. 

385.  The  -r-stems  have  threughout  -ro-forms  l^ 
their  aide.  The  forms  in  -o-  and  -a-  are 
therefore  (a)  simple  -ro-,  -rd-  with  collateral 
forms  -rro-  -fra-  and  -ero-  -era-*;  (6)  -tero-  -tera-; 
(c)  -tro-  -trd- ;  {d)  -dhro-  -dhra-. 

386.  (o)  The  suffix  -TO-  -rd-  with  its  byefonns 
makes  both  substantives  and  adjectives, 

Qk.  L>t.  Eng. 

iy-p6-t  («oe.)      :  ag-ra-m  (mc.)       :  ae-re 
i-puB-pi-t  (mo.)  :  rui-m-m  (mc.) 
In  Latin  a  preceding  s-  changes  before  -ro-  -ra-  into 
-b-;    *cerea-ro-m  (stem  of   Kipai)  becomes   cerebru^m 
(§  204). 

-erth:  t-X.tv6-tpo-v :  Itb-eru-m;  -ro-  and  -rro-  side 
by  side  in  ipos  {=*is-ro-e)  and  lapit  {=-*is-rro-3y.  The 
-ro-auffiz  is  very  common  in  Greek  and  is  frequently 
used  to  make  new  forms  from  existing  stems :  oSmnf-po-s, 
Iirxu-po'-t,  ^/3(-pD-t  etc.  -ero-  is  also  used  as  a  com- 
parative suffix,  cp.  a-fpcn,  Lat.  8-uper,  Eng.  over. 

>  Compu«  now  Streitbem,  I.  F.  ni.  p,  349. 

>  See  JohaDMOQ  E.  Z.  80  p.  432  f 

'  It  ie  to  b«  notioed  that  all  sterna  in  liquids  and  nasals  -f-o- 
and  -a-  have  forma  where  the  oonaonBiit  form  of  the  liquid  or  nasal 
IB  aeemiDgly  preceded  by  the  sonant  form.  Bat  it  is  not  eaaj  in  all 
rnnrm  to  decide  whether  the  preceding  vowel  belongs  to  the  anfflx. 

*  The  Attic  form  l<^  is  not  clear.  Cp.  Brogm.  Gmndr.  n. 
t74n. 
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387.  (b)  •ter(h,  'terd',  which  seems  rather  a  com- 
bination of  the  'to-  ('to-)  suffix  with  -ro-  than  like  -tnh 
a  parallel  fonnation  to  -ter-,  is  used  specially  as  the 
suffix  of  the  comparative  and  of  pronouns  which  express 
an  alternative.  The  suffix  in  the  pronouns  in  Latin 
generally  appears  in  the  weak  form ;  ut-ru-m  but 
al-teru-m.  The  adverbial  forms  from  the  comparative 
stem  have  also  the  shorter  form  ex-tray  ci-tra  etc. ;  cp. 
ex-teri  (masc.  pi.),  ci-ter-ior.  In  Latin  the  other  com- 
parative suffix  'ies  is  added  to  -tero-  where  it  occurs  in  a 
comparative  sense  in-ter-ior  etc. ;  compare  also  the 
suffixes  in  the  reverse  order  in  df)-wr-Tcpd-s,  sin-is-ter. 
Some  forms  of  this  combination  in  Latin  are  found  also 
as  substantives,  mag-ia-terj  min-is-ter. 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

(h>'Tepo-p  :  in-ter-ior  :  op.  fur-ther 
ir6-T€po-p  :  [u-tru-m^]  :       tohether 

Compare  also  the  pronominal  adjectives  i/fAc-rcpo-s, 
etc.  with  noS'ter,  i^es-ter, 

388.  {c)  The  suffix  'tr<h  (-trd-)  is  found  most  fre- 
quently as  a  neuter  and  in  the  making  of  class  names 
(common  nouns).  Gk.  fft€p€'TpO'V,  Lat.  fere-tru-m; 
apo-rpo-v^  arortru-m  (modified  after  the  verb  stem) ; 
pfHT'Tpo-v,  Eng.  raf'ter;  XiK-Tpo-v,  Scotch  lach-ter'.  For 
feminines  compare  x^P^>  'pitcher,'  Lat.  mutc-tra, 
'  milking  pail.'  In  eques-ter,  pedes-ter,  etc.  this  suffix 
(changed  to  the  -t-  declension)  is  found  as  a  secondaiy 
adjectival  suffix  :  *equet'tri',  *pedet'tri,  etc.* 

^  The  relation  (if  any)  of  this  stem  to  that  of  ir6-repo-r  and 

whether  is  still  unexplained. 

'  As  in  midden-lachter  *  place  for  the  dunghill.' 

^  It  is,  however,  equally  possible  to  attach  these  forms  to  -ten- 

(§  887). 
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389.  (d)  The  suffix  -dhro-,  -dkrd-  has  arisen  like 
the  Engliah  suffix  -ling  (§  286)  from  a  mistaken  division 
of  the  word.  It  is  found  in  the  classical  languages  and 
Slavonic,  but  not  in  Sanskrit  The  meaning  is  &e 
aame  as  that  of  -tro-  -trd-.  There  are  however  some 
masculine  forma.  6k.  oXi-dpo-s,  'ruin,' is  used  along  with 
MaxcStuf  by  Demosthenes  almost  as  an  adjective.  In 
I^tin  cre-ber  is  an  adjectival  foim  of  the  same  origin. 
Feminine  forms  illece-bra,  dold-bra  etc  are  found  inLatin. 
But  ihe  majority  of  the  words  are  neuter:  Gk.  xXg-tfpo-v, 
'bar,'  Lat  cri-bru-m  (iipi-wo,  cemo),  'sieve.'  Some  of 
the  forms  are  abstracts :  <nipy<q-6pa-v  (mostly  in  plural), 
pro-brti-m,  if  from  this  source. 

The  forms  in  -tlo-  and  -dMo-  seem  in  many  cases  to 
be  mere  varieties  of  -tra-  and  -(ttro-  produced  by  dissi- 
milation. 

390.  The  suffixes  in  -lo-  are  of  the  same  types  and 
have  much  the  same  meaning  as  those  i°      ^^    . 
-ro-.    There  is,  however,  no  series  of  forms 

in  -I-  only  by  the  side  of  them.  In  Latin  -tlo-  becomes 
-do-  (often  -c»fo-),  peri-clu^m  and  peri-culum,  etc 
This  suffix  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
compound  suffix  -go  +  lo-  which  also  appears  in  the 
claasical  period  as  -cido-,  cor-cu-lu-m,  uxor-cu-la,  etc. 
Plautus,  however,  distinguishes  them  in  most  cases, 
never  shortening  -co  +  lo-  to  one  syllable,  and  generally 
making  -clo-  disyllabic  only  for  metrical  reasons,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  line  or  hemistich',  -clo-  is  sometimes 
changed  by  dissimilation  after  another  -I-  to  -cro- ; 
lava-cru-m,  lu-cru-m  (cp.  Gk.  Xti-rpo-v), 

1  Idiid«S7,  Claiiical  RetiUw,  vi.  p.  87. 
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•lO'    irt-Xo-t  :  pi'lU'S       :  7fel't 

i\'\d.  (Doric)  :  $el-la}       :  sett-le 
'Uo-    6/x-aX6-t  :  sim-ili'S^ 

•elo-  ¥€<t»'i\ti  :  neh-ula     :  Germ,  nehel  (O.H.G.  nefrul). 

The  suffix  is  veiy  frequent  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
-2o-  as  a  dimi-  ^  &  Secondary  suffix  with  a  slightly  depre- 
nutive  suffix,  ciatory  or  diminutive  signification,  like  -isk 
in  sweet'ishy  etc.  Thus  7raxv-Xo-5,  'thickish/  Lat 
frigid'ulu-8,  *  coldish.*  In  the  later  history  of  the  lan- 
guage, these  secondary  formations  often  usurp  the  place 
of  the  primary  words.  This  is  the  origin  of  forms  like 
bellus  (^ben-lu'S,  cp.  bene),  agellus  (=*ager'lo'8),  etc. 
The  suffix  was  sometimes  even  reduplicated  as  in 
pueUula  for  ^puer-lo-ld.  Of  the  same  origin  are  the 
Greek  diminutive  suffixes  in  -vXAxo-,  ciSvAXiov  'idyll/  etc. 

391- 

'tlO'      Aif'TKit'P     :  tx-an-cld-re  (borrowed  from  Gk.) 
'dhlo-*  $iiU'B\0'V  :  op.  sta-htUu-m 

392.  Both  -r-  and  -/-  suffixes  are  sometimes  preceded 
by  S'j  which  was  borrowed  originally  from  the  end  of  a 
preceding  root  or  stem  and  then  treated  as  part  of  the 
suffix.     This  '8'  sometimes  arises  phonetically,  as  in 

*  For  Indo-G.  *$ed'la, 

^  With  change  of  declension  as  often,  cp.  x^aA^a^o-r  hum-iU-t^ 
From  the  soffiz  -dhlo-  with  this  change  of  declension  comes  the 
suffix  'hili'  so  widely  developed  in  Latin  for  the  formation  of 
adjectives. 

*  This  word  is  always  so  scanned  in  Plaatas  (Lindsay,  C.  JR. 
VI.  p.  89). 

^  Dr  Fennell,  in  a  paper  smnmarised  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
vertity  Reporter  for  1893 — 4,  pp.  485—6,  attacks  Bmgmann's 
views  regarding  the  suffixes  in  -dhro-  and  -dhlo-  and  connects  e.g. 
probrum  with  the  rt.  found  in  Skt.  prs-,  thus  making  its  original 
form  *proi-rU'm  *a  spot,  stain.' 
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Lat.  ro$-lru-m  {rod-o),  ras-tra-m  {rad-o).  In  mon-stru-m 
it  bos  no  such  juBtification.  A  development  of  thiB  new 
suffix  in  -stro-  is  the  masculine  suffix  -a^er  found  in 
oleaster,  parasitaster  (Ter.  Adtlph.  779),  etc.,  a  suffix 
which  has  been  borrowed  by  English  in  poet-aster,  etc 
With  -I-  suf&xeB  this  -s-  had  existed  in  the  root  of 
ala  =  'aa:-la  (cp.  ax-ia,  af-mv,  Eng.  ax-le),  but  is  bor- 
rowed in  pre-ltt-m''''prem-S'lo-m,8cala-*8cand  +  8-ld 
{§  188).  The  suffixes  in  -n-  are  also  often  preceded  by 
-*■  (§  18G). 

393-  The  suffix  -mo-  occurs  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  substantive  and  adjective  .«o.„ffljj, 
forms  pretty  widely  disseminated  through.  Wi"™*^. 
the  whole  family  of  languages. 


ir-tnu->  (§  141  ib.)  :  aar-m 


The  suffix  is  fairly  frequent  in  Qreek,  sometimes  in 
combination  with  -t-  (as  in  ipt-r/io-^  'oar')  and  -$• 
(oTd-Ofia-^, '  station  ')*.  In  Latin  the  feminine  -ma  occurs, 
in  a  few  words  as  a  primary  suffix,  nt-ma,  spu-ma, 
secondary  in  lacri-ma,  or  by  adaptation  after  apa-ma'. 

'  In  CbftDcer  'Up,  boBom.'  These  three  similar  derivktivM 
from  the  ume  root  as  ^p-ui  &re  an  interesting  eiampla  of  the  de- 
v«lopment  of  neaninR ;  bar-m  apparently  as  it  '  bearer,  sapport,' 
foT-ma  like  the  English  'btaring'  wlienoe  'fignre,  beaoty'  (op. 
formonu);  ipapiiJrt  (1)  <a  basket  for  carrying,'  (3)  '  basket  work, 
winker. '  The  Bomanoe  langnagea  however  postolate  for-ma  which 
renders  the  etymology  donbtfuL 

*  The  •«-  which  appears  before  -n-  in  htityi  bj  the  side  of  d<)fi)^ 
and  in   soms  other  words  is  not  of  phonetio  origin  and  comee 


9«.^-. 

fu. 

^0»-(^^ 

Ifo 

e,p-pi; 

for 

4>i-^7, 

Jam 

A.  J.  P., : 


[.  p.  37. 
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394.  The  superlative  is  frequently  formed  with  this 
(6)  in  mper-  suflSx ;   -fero-  in  the  comparative  has  in 

latives.  gj^  ^^^^  Latin  'tig^mo-  in  the  superlative ; 

poS'ter-ior,  pos'tumus.  But  the  simple  -mo-  is  also 
found  in  Latin  pri-mus  for  ^pris-mu-s  (cp.  pris-tinu-s, 
pris-cu-s).  Somewhat  similar  is  Trpo-fto-s,  '  chief.'  Com- 
pare also  opti'fnU'8,  pukher-ri-rnvrs,  humil-li'mu-^, 
nov-issi-mu-s.  The  same  suffix  is  found  in  Eng^/are-rn'Osi, 
which,  like  hindmost,  arises  from  a  combination  of  -unui' 
with  'ist-  the  superlative  suffix  in  op-ioro-?,  etc.  In 
irv-/io-To-s  the  same  suffix  may  possibly  be  found  if  the 
word  is  Aeolic  and  connected  with  d-vo.  In  Latin 
superlatives  like  pidcherri-mus,  humU-li-mu-s  etc.,  the 
simplest  explanation  of  the  suffix  is  that  -ri-mu',  -li-mu' 
stand  for  'Simo-  which  arises  phonetically  from  -tmrno 
after  -t-  as  in  pes-simths,  *pet'tmm(hs,  from  root  otpet-o, 
6k.  iri'irr-ui.  But  pessimus  being  in  popular  etymology 
connected  with  peior,  the  suffix  is  then  generalised  as 
-mmu-s  in  novi-ssimti-s,  etc. 

395.  The  suffixes  in  'no-  form  a  very  large  group, 

parallel  to  the  numerous  forms  of  -n-stems  : 
-no-  {-nno-),  -eno-,  -ono-;  -meno-  y-mano-], 
-mno-  ;  [-<wo-]  -tnno-  ;  and  in  Greek  -<rwo-. 

396.  Forms  with  -no-  suffixes  are  used  both  as 
substantives  and  as  adjectives. 


T^K-ro-w 

:  [cp.  tig-nu-m  (§  195)] : 

thane^  (O.E.  \>eg'n) 

fhr-vO't 

:  som-nu-s                      : 
(=*»u<p-no-«) 

Middle  Eng.  twefn 

dfi-w6-s 

:  ag-nua  (§  140  n.  2) 

ot'WO't  (rare) 

:  U'nU'8                         : 

one  (O.E.  an) 

0ac(-r6-t 

:  op.  ae-nu'9 

( =  *0a/efl'-r  0-f )     ( = *a  j«-no-#). 

^  For  the  change  of  meaning  between  t4k»op  and  thane  op.  the 
differenoe  between  the  special  sense  of  child  (in  e.g.  Ghilde  Harold) 
and  its  usual  value. 
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397 •  The  suffix  -eno-  is  found  in  Latin:  0.  L&t. 
di>-etio-g,  classical  b-onos ;  beltus  comes 
from  *f>-en-lo-g.  Greek  shows  -ono-  in  such 
words  as  Kp-om-^,  $p-oi^-^,  ^S-onj',  The  suffix  -eno- 
Burrives  in  English  in  such  participial  forms  as  boanden; 
-ono-  in  /ain  (0.  E.  Jwgen,  0.  Low  Germ,  /aff-an),  and 
in  the  first  syllable  of  wan-ton'.  Middle  Eng.  tean-kope 
(despair),  where  wan  ^  *u-ono-  with  the  same  root  as  in 
Gk.  «u-Fi-s,  '  bereft,'  Skt.  ii-nd-s, '  lacking.' 

3gS.  The  adjectival  suffix  -ino-  is  sometimes  early, 
as  in  ^T/ivo-s ;  Lat.  fag-inus  :  cp,  Eng. 
beech-en,  but  in  Greek  words  of  time  as 
lap-t-v6-i  may  possibly  be  a  new  formation  from  the  loca- 
tive iapi '  in  the  spring '.  For  a  similar  origin  of  other 
stems  compare  *y«u/iiov,  literally  what  is  sEiid  A-  mu/iy, 
and  Lat.  aborigines,  the  inhabitants  ab  origine. 

399.  The  form  -Ino-  is  common  as  a  secondary 
suffix  in  the  classical  languages  generally 
to  make  names  of  living  beings,  or  adjec- 
tives connected  with  them'.  In  the  (Jermaaic  languages 
it  is  also  so  used,  and  more  widely  as  the  suffix  for 
adjectives  derived  from  'nouns  of  material.'  In  Latin 
the  feminine  of  the  adjectives  in  -ino-  is  communly  used 
of  the  flesh  of  the  animal  (ec.  caro) ;  capr-ina, '  goat's 
flesh,'  etc.,  although  it  has  oth^  values  as  pisc-tna, 
'fish-tank,'  sal-tnae,  'salt-pits.' 

'  Bragmsnn'i  eipUmttion  of  donum  kb  b  ooDtraotion  of  this 
coffii  with  the  root  vowel  U  not  at  ftll  probable  (Orumlr.  n.  g  67  «). 

*  WanUm  meana  properl;  'without  teaohiag,  edaoatioii.'    The 
nmple  word  uan  la  of  a  different  origin  (Bkeat,  Etym.  Diet.  t.v.). 

■  The  order  of  development  Beeme  to  be  that  -imi-  Bret  made 

an  adjective  fiom  the  Bimple  stem,  the  maso.  or  fern,  of  whioh  waa 

nest  made  a  sabetantive.     Some  (brnu  as  vicimu  ptrtgrimu  ma^ 

be  developed  from  a  loc.  aa  poasibl;  in  Qreek  olcAot  (p.  SIO  n.  1). 

a.  P.  22 
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-ino- as  ordinary  adj.  d7X(<^-^o->    I  .       Svic-imM :  c^,OtoQi,aiweini 

TpofttffiaT'tPO'if  '  ^{peregr-int^'i        [{eternal) 

'ino'  as  Bobst.^  KopoK-afo-s         :  cp.  tobr-inu-a      :  cp.  maiden 

( =  'iotr-mo-s) 

d€\^K'i¥ii        I  cp.  reg'VML 

•ifio- as  adj.  of  animals  :         turina-i  :  swine 

400.  The  forms  -meno-,  -motW'  (not  found  in  Greek 

anywhere,  but  postulated  for  some  participial 
forms  in  Sanskrit)  and  -mno-  stand  in 
ablaut  relations  to  one  another.  Some  Greek  forms  in 
-avo-  after  a  consonant,  as  ore^avo-s,  could  phonetically 
represent  'ipno-.  The  suffix  is  mostly  used  to  form 
participles  of  the  middle  voice,  though  some  forms  are 
ordinary  substantives,  these  last  occurring  most  fre- 
quently when  a  substantive  in  -men-  -monr  is  also 
present ;  cp.  /JcXc-ftvo-v,  *  missile,'  (rrpt^fimj,  '  couch  * 
(orpuJ-fia)  ;  irXTfo-'fAomi,  *  satiety ' ;  Lat.  al-u-mnu-s, 
'  nursling,'  Vertu-mna-s,  coUvrmna  (cp.  ad-men)  ;  ter- 
mimirs  (termo  and  termen).  Owing  to  the  weakening  of 
Latin  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  'mino-  represents  original  -meno-,  -mono- 
or  -mnno-.  In  Lat.  legimini  of  the  2nd  pi.  pres.  Ind. 
Pass,  is  apparently  identical  with  Xcyo-ftcvoi,  while  in 
the  Imperative  it  is  now  explained  as  an  infinitive  form 
identical  with  Xcy€-/xcvai  (§ 359).  ;^yv) u tic  ^/^  ^^ 

401.  The  suffixes  found  in  Greek  -onn^o-^and  Latin 

-tino-  present  some  difficulty.     In  Sanskrit 

Greek  -<rvKo-.       ,  .  is.        j.        ^     ±.         i^'i. 

there  is  a  sumx  -tvana-  to  which  -owo- 
might  be  a  weak  grade  (cp.  vn-vo^^  Skt.  svap-nors).  In 
that  case  we  must  suppose  the  two  grades  had  once 
existed  in  Greek,  and  that  just  as  <t€  (=  rf €)  produces 
by  analogy  <rv  for  nJ,  so  here  -<rcvo-  (=  -rFtvo-)  produced 

^  The  suffix  is  frequent  in  proper  names ;  ^iXiVot,  AVbitiutf  etc. 
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-awa-  for  -TWO-  by  analogy'.  If  a  suffix  -t^eno-  had 
existed  in  Latin,  it  would  have  become  phonetically 
-taruh,  whence  in  the  unaccented  syllable 
-tino-.  But  all  Latin  words  with  the  sufHx 
-tino-  are  adjectives  of  time,  cras-tinus,  pris-tinus,  etc, 
and  in  Skt.  a  snffix  -tana-  with  the  same  meaning  is 
found.  With  this  suflix  therefore  the  Latin  form  is 
more  probably  connected.  A  shorter  form  in  -tna-  is 
also  found  in  Skt.,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Latin  suffix  represents  -t^to-. 
The  question  as  to  whetiier  the  suffix  -tno-  is  not  the 
origin  of  the  gerund  suffix  in  Latin  has  already  been 
touched  on  (g  194). 

The  forms  in   mento-  and  -uento-  have  already  been 
noticed  (g  359,  361). 

402,  The  suffix  -fo-  -id-  with  ite  byefonn  -igt-  -tia- 
is  mainly  adjectival  It  can  be  added  to  _^^^ 
all  stems  in  order  to  make  adjectives  from 
them.  Some  forms  made  with  this  sufBx  as  varptot, 
Lat,  patrius  (—*p9tr-iio-s)  have  no  doubt  descended 
from  the  preethnic  period ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
forms  have  been  constructed  by  the  individual  languages 
separately  and  at  different  times  in  their  histery.  The 
snihx  is  naturally  for  the  most  part  secondary,  although 
a  few  forms  like  iy-ia-t '  holy,'  a-^y-io-v  '  sacrifice,'  Lat. 
stiK^iu-m,  come  apparently  direct  from  the  root  In 
Greek  the  suffix  is  disguised  when  it  is  preceded  (1)  by 
i",  ">  ^.  X  which  amalgamate  with  -j-  into  -ww-,  Attic  -ir- 
<§  197) ;  (2)  by  S,  y  which  with  -i-  become  £'  (g  197). 
When  added  to  an  -o-  or  -u-stem  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  stem  is  omitted,  possibly,  Brugmann 
>  Brngm.  Oruadr.  c.  §  70  note. 
_,    '  iy-i6-t  QKt^on  =  'iy-uoi. 

11— ^ 
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thinks^,  because  the  primary  formations  influence  these 
secondary  forms :  hence  ayp-io-$,  rift^um  {nikrj) ;  Lat. 
lud'ivrs  'player'  (ludus),  amus  (via).  The  suffix  showed 
gradation ;  hence  in  old  Latin  alts,  ali-d,  not  al-ius, 
Latin  stems  ol-iu-d,  Caecilts  as  well  as  Caecilius.  Names 
m-eio',  ^f  ^Yie  type  Ateius,    Velleius  etc.   seem 

secondary  derivatives  from  Atius,  Vettius  etc.  The 
enumeration  of  the  vast  mass  of  suffixes,  produced  by 
the  addition  of  -|o-  to  simple  suffixes  and  combinations 
of  simple  suffixes,  belongs  rather  to  the  grammar  of  each 
individual  language  than  to  comparative  philology. 
403.    As  the  suffix  -|V  -fo-  is  parallel  to  the  suffix 

-no-  stems  '^''  ^^  *^®  suffix  -tiO'  -ffa-  with  its  bycform 
-utuh  'Uud  is  parallel  to  the  suffix  -«-. 
Some  words  in  which  this  suffix  occurs  have  already 
been  mentioned  (§  20  f.).  It  is  used  for  both  nouns 
specialised  for  ^^^  adjectives,  and  in  Latin  and  the  6er- 
coiours.  manic  languages    is    specialised  to   form 

adjectives  of  colour ;   Lat.  fla-vu-s,  /ul-vus,  fur-mhs, 

1  Orundr.  11.  §  63,  2,  note  3.  A  difloovery  by  Bronisoh  {Die 
oskischen  1  und  e  VocaUt  p.  67  ff.)  seeniB  to  throw  light  npon  tlus 
difficult  point.  Oaoan  distingnisheB  between  two  groups  of  stems, 
one  represented  by  nom.  Statis,  the  other  by  nom.  Puntiis 
(Ilo/iimet),  this  last  being  represented  by  the  Bomcins  as  Pontittt. 
The  principle  is  that  praenomina  or  nomina  derived  from  prM- 
rumina  which  have  no  -i-  suffix  make  the  nom.  in  -i-  only ;  while 
forms  from  an  already  existing  -j^o-stem  have  -tt.  The  -i-  forms 
thus  depend  on  Indo-G.  gradation,  the  -u-  forms  on  special  Oscan 
syncope.  We  might  therefore  argne  from  analogy  that  rlfi'to-s 
has  the  stroctore  of  primitive  formations,  while  iUawt  from  dUni 
parallel  to  rifi"^  represents  a  later  Greek  formation  for  dtira-f  tj^t. 
So  oU'la  represents  an  early  derivative  parallel  to  oXx-o-t,  while 
oUtiot  represents  the  secondary  formation.  oUetos  however  might 
represent  an  adj.  derived  from  a  locative  ofirei,  cp.  i-Kci-i^os  (§  325  v). 
dvdpcMt  is  obviously  an  analogical  formation. 
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gil-vu-s,  hd-vu-s;  Eng.  taUow,  y^low,  faUow\  blue  and 
possibly  grey. 

Ok.         Lst.       Eng. 

:  cU-vm   :  lots  (  =  AJUcp.  §  186) 
Xoi-/}-!  :  Uu-vo-i,  :  tUm  (§  174) 

Attic  K*v6i,  ii»tn  reprefient  *Ktv-Fo-i  (cp.  Ktvt-ot)  and 
iiv-Fo-%.  As  a  secondary  suffix  it  is  found  in  the  Greek 
verbals  in  -t«'o-  ("-rc-fo-):  TrpoK-rio-t  etc.,  and  possibly 
in  adjectives  in  -aKto-:  pay-aXto-i'.  In  Latin  it  is  found 
in  Miner-va  from  the  stem  *menes-,  Gk.  /two*,  and  in 
some  adjectives  as  cemuos  (=  *c«rs-fifl-uo-«,  cp.  Gk. 
KOfHT-Tj)  '  headlong,'  menstr-uo-s  (cp.  tri-mestr-is  etc) 
'  monthly.'  mort-no-s  is  probably  a  modification  of  an 
older  *morto-s  (Indo-G.  =  *mrto-s)  after  the  analogy  of 
the  suffix  in  ti-vo-s,  opposites  very  often  influencing  one 
another  in  this  way. 

404.  In  Latin  the  suffix  -ivo-  is  frequent,  -tivo-  still 
more  so.  The  long  -t-  seems  to  have  been  utin-Kw-ud 
borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  -t-stems.  "'™'' 

The  value  of  the  sufKx  is  identical  with  -uo-,  both  being 
found  from  the  same  root,  cp.  ivc-iva-s  (and  eac-ivos) 
with  vac-uo-s,  cad-lvo-s  (late)  with  oceid-vos,  gta-tivo-t 
with  sta-tua '. 

405.  In  Greek  the  suffix  -lu  or  -41  is  found  in  a 
certain  number  of  words,  especially  proper  names.  The 
nom.  in  -u  is  apparently  the  older  of  the  two.     Since 

>  The  word  in  falloa-dttT  uid  /aUote  -field  is  the  Kune,  being  in 
both  CMca  wa  epithet  of  oolonr. 

*  BTDgmoDQ,  Orundr.  11.  S  M. 

■  Anotber  explanation  is  giren  by  Thamej'ten  {K.Z.  3S  p. 
lofi  f.)  and  Ton  Planta  (aramnuilffc d.  oijt-iimb.  Ot(iI«ie«  f  86),  who 
hold  thkt  the  forms  in  -ivo-  are  seoondai;  formation*  ¥rith  -jo-  from 
-u-«temB;  the  oombinatioa  -v;'-  beooming  in  piimitiTe  Italic  -]y-; 
Gaivt  from  •Oofu<«  =  *0<uiJD«,  divot  =  'diiilot  or  'deiajM  (5  308). 
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Greek  proper  names  originally  always  consisted  of  two 
words,  as  ^cXoorparos,  Ai/fuxr^ci^,  shorter  forms  are 
really  pet  names  like  the  English  Tom,  Dick  etc.  Of 
this  nature  therefore  are  female  names  like  ^lAoi,  Hai^cJ. 
Common  nouns  are  rare,  ijx^i  ir€t$<a,  ir€v$i6.  The  origin 
of  the  forms  is  disputed.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion' is  that  they  are  diphthongal  stems  in  -at,  final  -i 
being  lost  phonetically  in  the  nom.  and  restored  later 
from  the  voc.  in  -oi,  a  case  which  in  proper  names 
naturally  plays  a  large  part.  On  this  theory  these  stems 
are  identified  with  a  few  Skt.  stems  of  which  sakhd 
'  friend '  ace.  sakhdyam  is  the  type. 

rriii.     The  Numerals, 

406.    The  Indd-Grermanic  system  of  numeration  is 

from  the  outset  decimal.    At  points  it  is  crossed  by  a 

duodecimal  system,  traces  of  which  remain  in  the  dozen 

Dedmai  and  and  the  gross.  A  combination  of  the  decimal 

duodecimal  9y»-        j    j      j     •       1  .  -      r        j     •       xi, 

terns.  and  duodecimal  system  is  found  in  the 

"long  hundred"  (=12x10),  but  the  material  at  our 
disposal  seems  to  give  scarcely  ground  enough  for  the 
ingenious  theory,  propounded  by  Johannes  Schmidt,  that 
the  duodecimal  elements  in  the  Indo-Oermanic  system 
of  numeration  were  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians,  and 
that  consequently  the  original  seat  of  the  former  people 
must  have  been  in  Asia  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Babylon^  Pronouns  and  numerals  are  amongst  the 
most  stable  elements  of  language,  and  the  Indo-Grermanic 
peoples  are  more  harmonious  in  their  use  of  numerals 

^  Given  by  Johannes  Schmidt,  K.Z,  27.  p.  874  ff.  and  by  othen. 

*  Die  Urheimath  der  Indogermanen  und  d<u  europditehe  Z<M- 
ttystem  (1890),  op.  H.  Hirt,  Die  Urheimath  der  Indogermanen  LF. 
I.  p.  464  ff. 
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than  in  their  use  of  pronouns.  But  the  fonns  for 
individual  numbers  in  the  separate  languages  often  ate 
different  from  those  which  by  a  comparison  of  other 
languages  we  should  theoretically  expect  The  truth-  is 
that  the  numeralB  are  as  much  in  a  aeries  as  forms  in  the 
paradigm  of  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  that  consequently 
analogical  changes  are  continually  arising.  For  example, 
the  series  in  the  Latin  names  of  months,  September, 

,  November,  December,  naturally  leads  to  the 

formation  of  an  Octember, .  which  is  actually  found, 
although  it  did  not  permanently  survive. 

A.     Cardinal  Numbers. 

407.  One.  A  root  *oi-  with  various  suffixes  is 
used  for  this  numeral  by  most  languages :  Lat.  wnus 
(=*tfI-no-*);  Eng.  one  (0.  E.  an).  Greek  preserves  this 
in  oT-co-s,  ot-yi)  'one  on  dice,'  but  has  replaced  it  in 
ordinary  use  by  A,  fua.,  fc  (=  •aem-s,  *sm-ta,  *sem).  ol-os 
'  alone '  represents  original  *oi-^io-s, 

408.  Two.  Indo-G.  (1)  *dtid  and  difdu,  (2)  *du^;  in 
compounds,  (3)  'dgi- ;  Gk.  (2)  fiwu :  (l)  &i-8«ico  (SFib-)  : 
Lat.  (2)  duo:  Eng.  (1)  two  (O.E.  twa  fern,  and  neut.; 
tteegen  masc.  with  a  further  suffix ;  hence  twain).  &vo, 
the  only  form  for  which  there  is  inscriptional  authority 
in  Attic,  is  not  clear.  Brugmann  conjectures  that  it  was 
the  original  neuter',  'rfyi-  is  found  in  Greek  Si'-s  Si'-a-out, 
Lat  bis  bi-den-3  {=*dui'S,  cp.  bonm  §  397) :  Eng.  twice 
(O.E.  twi-es),  tuns-t,  '  something  made  of  two  strands.' 

409.  Three.  Indo-G.  *trei-es,  neuter  probably  *tri 
(cp.  §  317  i),  the  plural  of  an  -I'-stem.   Gk.  rpM  {=*trei- 

>  Orundr.  n.  g  166.  Kretsohmer  {K.Z.  31  p.  451  n.)  holds 
that  Sit  u  Bimpl;  the  nniafleoted  stem. 
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«9),  rpi-a;  Lat.  tres  (cp.  ovSs,  §  317  a),  tri-a,  Eng.  three 
(0.  E.  bri  masc,  tireo  fern,  and  neut.). 

410.  Four.  Original  form  not  certain,  probably  a 
stem  *qet^ar'  with  all  possible  gradations  in  both 
syllables.  From  the  stronger  grades  come  the  various 
forms  of  the  numeral  in  Greek  Ta'op€s,  rco-cropcv  etc. 
(§  139,  Exc.  1).  rpa-irc{a  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
weak  form  *5^r-,  which,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  never 
existed  in  that  form.  This  like  the  preceding  three 
numerals  was  originally  inflected.  Latin  has  dropped 
the  infleirion  and  changed  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first 
syllable  from  -«-  to  -a-,  according  to  most  authorities 
on  the  analogy  of  the  ordinal  quartus,  which  obtains  its 
-ar-  according  to  the  received  explanation  from  a  long 
sonant  r  (-r-).  For  the  change  in  the  initial  sound  in 
the  English  numeral  (/-  where  wk-  might  be  expected) 
cp.  §  139,  Exc.  3. 

411.  Five.  Indo-G.  *pef9qe :  Greek  hwtc  (§  139,  i  6), 
Lat  qtiinqm  with  assimilation  of  initial  sound  (§  139, 
Exc.  2)  and  -e-  changing  to  -i-  before  a  guttural  nasal 
(§  161)  ;  Bug,  Jive  (0.  E.  /if)  with  assimilation  of  con- 
sonant in  the  second  syUable  (§  139,  Exc.  3). 

412.  Six.  Here  different  languages  seem  to  postu- 
late different  original  forms :  *s^ek'8  and  ^eeks  will 
explain  the  forms  in  all  Indo-G.  languages  except 
Armenian  and  Old  Prussian,  which  require  *uek8\  Gk. 
H  =  *8uek8,  for  f c^  and  its  compounds  are  found  in 
several  dialects.    Lat.  sex,  Eng.  siw  =  *8eks. 

413.  Seven.  Indo-G.  septal  Greek  hrra:  Lat 
septem.  The  Germanic  forms,  Goth,  sibun,  Eng.  seven  etc., 
show  the  numeral  without  any  sound  corresponding  to 
the  original  -t-,  a  peculiarity  for  which  several  explana- 

1  Brugmann,  Qrundr,  11.  §  170. 
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tiona  have  been  ^offered.  It  seems  most  likely  to  arise, 
before  the  action  of  Gnmni's  Law  b^Qs,  from  some  fomi 
of  asaimilatioQ  of  *Mp^  into  *»epm,  whether  in  the 
ordinal  "septmth  as  Brugmann,  or  in  the  cardinal  as 
Eluge  and  others  contend.  The  accent  must  have 
changed  to  the  last  syllable  at  a  very  early  period. 

414.  Eight.  Indo-G.  *okto^  *oktd ;  in  form  a  dual. 
Gk.  oKTu :  Lat  octo :  Eng.  eight  (0.  E.  eoAta ;  primitive 
Germanic  form  *ahta^.  Pick  conjectures  that  the 
word  originally  meant '  the  two  tips '  (of  the  hands)  ami 
derives  from  a  rt.  ok-  seen  in  oKf»i  etc. 

415.  Nine.  Indo-G.  two  forma  ;  (1)  •<fe«g  and  (2) 
*ne^  Gk.  (1)  Jva-ro-s  (= 'o-fp-To-*,  cp.  iivot,  %  403), 
(2)  iv-via  explained'  as  'nine  in  all'  with  the  original 
Gk.  preposition  iv  in  the  sense  of  the  later  it  in  such 
phrases  as  it  rpi's,  it  vint  vavt  etc.  Lat-  (2)  novem  with 
m  after  decern,  for  non-us  shows  -n.  Eng.  nine  (0.  E. 
nigon  out  of  *neteun). 

416.  Ten.  Jndo-G.  *dek^ :  Gk.  StW :  Lat  decern : 
Eng.  ten  (0.  E.  ttert).  Klnge  contends  that  the  original 
form  was  *dfk^t'. 

417.  Eleven  to  Nineteen.  These  seem  to  have  been 
in  Indo-G.  generally  expressed  by  copulative  compounds 
which  are  retained  in  Latin  throughout:  undecim  (-im 
in  an  unaccented  syllable),  octodecim  etc.  and  in  Greek  in 
hi-^Ka,  Sw-dfMi,  Eleven  and  twelve  in  the  Biemn  ud 
Germanic  languages  are  expressed  differently  oJJl^"  iS? 
bymeansof  asuffiz-/i^:  Goth,  dtn-fi/j  iwa-  ""*■■"■ 

l^.  This  suffix  some  connect  plausibly  with  -lika,  which 
in  Lithuaiuan  makes  the  numerals  from  eleven  to  nine- 
teen.   If  the  identification  is  correct,  both  go  back  to  a 

<  B;  Wftckem^,  K.  Z.  38  p.  1S3  ff. 
*  PboI's  Oruniriu,  1.  p.  404. 
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form  *4iq'  in  which  the  Germanic  languages  have  changed 
-^-  to  -/^  as  in^t?^  (§  139,  Exc.  3).  The  meaning  also  is 
disputed,  but  it  seems  best  to  connect  it  with  the  root 
*fo|V  of  Xc4ir-<i>  linqtbo,  in  the  meaning  *one  over,  two 
over.'  That  the  word  ten  should  be  omitted  is  no  more 
surprising  than  the  omission  of  shilling  in  'one  and 
eighth' 

418.  From  thirteen  to  nineteen  Attic  Greek  numbers 

Double    form  ^^   ^^"*   ***   ^'^^    ®*^'    *^®    *^  ^^^    '®" 

Sf  AStearee^"  maining  inflected  on  inscriptions  till  300B.C. 
If  the  substantive  precedes,  the  numerals 
are  in  the  reverse  order,  like  the  English  twenty-four  etc 
avSpaVi  8cKa  Inra,  a  system  which  holds  good  as  a  general 
rule  also  for  larger  numbers  ^  For  eighteen  and  nine- 
teen Latin  emplo3rs  most  frequently  a  method  of  sub- 
traction from  twenty:  duodeviginti,  undeviginti;  cp. 
O.R  twd  Ices  twentig. 

419.  The  Tens.  The  Greek  Scxas  represents  a  very 
old  abstract  substantive  dekmt  (cp.  §  347),  from  forms 
of  which  all  tens  and  also  all  hundreds  are  made.  The 
first  syllable  is  reduced  in  composition  and  disappears. 
*dkmt'  and  *dkomt  becoming  Gk.  -Kar-  and  -kovt-.  The 
original  name  for  hundred  seems  to  have  meant  'ten 
tens.' 

420.  Twenty.  A  dual  form.  Indo-G.  probably  *i«- 
imt-i  with  a  new  form  for  turn,  according  to  Brugmann' 
from  a  stem  meaning  'apart,  against,'  found  in  English 

^  Bragmann,  Orundr,  n.  §  175,  gives  this  explanation,  but 
derives  from  ^leip-  seen  in  Ski.  limpdmi '  adhere '.  Eloge  identifies 
Germ,  lif  and  Lith.  lika^  but  conjeotores  that  *liqe  meant  'ten', 
which  seems  improbable.    (Paul's  Grundriss,  l  p.  404.) 

*  Meisterhans,  Orammatik  der  attischen  Inschriftev^  p.  126  ff. 

*  Orundr.  11.  §  177. 
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wi-th  and  possibly  in  wi-de  (a  participial  form).  This 
stem  appears  in  different  languages  in  what  appear  to 
be  different  grades  and  case  forms  :  Gk.  Doric  fi'-nar-i, 
Attic  a-Kotn,  with  -o-  on  the  analogy  of  the  following 
tens ;  Lat  m-gint-i  {-g-  instead  of  -c-  probably  after 
aeptin-genti  where  it  is  phonetically  correct).  Eng. 
tmenty  is  from  0.  E.  twentig  contracted  from  *twmm 
tigum^  with  crystallised  dative  case.  The  Gennanic 
substantive  *tigus  is  a  modification  of  *dekmt-. 
431.    Thirty  to  Ninety  are  plural  fonns. 

lDdo-0.  Ok.  Lat.  [0.  Eng.* 

30    'tri-tamt'f       :  Tptd-Korr-a  :  trl-gintd  :  ^ritig 

40  T*g«lvf-it<Mtt->  :  rtrpt^Kotr-a  ;  qnadra-girtta    :  fiowtrtip 

(cp.  TfTTapd'jrDrra) 
60    'ptnqi-komt-f  :  weirri-Korra  :  quinqua-gintS  x  fiftig]. 

In  the  original  language  modifications  seem  to  have 
appeared  In  the  reduced  form  of  the  numeral  /our  (qet^) 
in  40  and  the  lengthening  of  -i-  in  50.  The  latter  seems 
certain  as  the  lengthening  occurs  also  in  other  languages 
than  those  cited,  a  in  rpid-Komi  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  succeeding  numerals. 

433,  From  sixty  (where  the  decimal  and  duodecimal 
systems  cross)  different  languages  follow  different  hnes 
of  development,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
original  forms  were.  Greek  and  Latin  remain  similar, 
and  English  carries  on  the  numeration  as  it  is  still 
preserved. 

In  Greek  J£-i}-kimtq,  J/SSo^i-ij-Koi^a,  oySo-if-xotra  and 
Ivcf-ij-KovTO  (=  *a'Frr-)  have  taken  -ij-  from  T«T-i;-itoiTa. 
Compare  Lst.  aex-^-ginta  etc.     There  is  also  a  form 

'  SieTCcs,  QraiamaT  of  Q!d  Engliih  (Eng.  tniiB.  p.  163). 
*  The   English  forms  are  not   identical  vith  the  Latin  and 
Oteek  forms. 
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^&i>-#covr-a.     The  origin  of  -)93-  and  -y^-  in  the  forms 
for  70  and  80  is  very  difficult  to  explain  (cp.  §  432). 

423.  Hundred.  Indo-G.  *kmt6'm,  a  reduction  of 
*dkmt6'm.  Oik.  i-Karo-v  (apparently  =  ' one-hundred/  c 
coming  from  the  stem  in  cIs,  a-  of  airo^  etc.) :  Lat. 
centu-m :  0.  E.  kund  and  hund-tian-tig.  The  Gothic  is 
taihuntehund,  but  as  to  the  proper  division  of  this  word 
there  is  much  uncertainty,  the  meaning  being  either  hUa 
8€K(i8c9  (Johannes  Schmidt)  or  ^ko^v  ScKa$  (Brugmann). 

424.  The  development  of  the  forms  for  the  hundreds 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  The  forms  in  Greek  at 
any  rate  are  derivatives  in  -to-  from  the  stem  kijft" 
whence  in  Doric  -Kartot-,  in  Attic  -jcoo-toi  with  the  -o- 
borrowed  from  -Kovra.  In  Latin,  the  forms  are  com- 
pounds with  -centum,  which  instead  of  being  neuter 
plurals  have  become  adjectival,  apparently  by  a  sjrntac- 
tical  change  which  introduced  the  construction  'so 
many  hundred  things'  instead  of  the  partitive  'of 
things.'  quadringenti  and  octingenti  have  borrowed 
'in-  from  septingenti, 

425.  Thousand.  For  this  the  Aryan  and  Greek 
branches  have  a  common  form  represented  by  Ionic  x<^^ 
Attic  x*^**  Lesb.  x<^-«>*  (=*§heS'l'),  Latin  miUa 
cannot  be  connected  with  fivpcoi ;  an  ingenious  but  not 
very  plausible  attempt  has  been  made*  to  connect  it  with 
xOuoi  as  *8m'{h)Uia,  literally  '  one  thousand,'  sm-  being 
fit)m  the  root  of  *sefn'  cIs  and  the  word  thus  parallel 
except  in  the  suffix  to  Skt  sakasra-m,  s  is  dropped 
phonetically  before  m  in  Latin  (cp.  mirus)  and  A-  is 
sometimes  lost  as  in  {h)anser.  The  singular  form  then 
stands  to  milia  as  omne  to  omnia.     The  Germanic 

1  By  E.  W.  Fay  {A.  J,  P.  xiii.  p.  226  f.).    But  what  of  Lucilius* 
meiUaf 
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'ifosundi,  Eng.  thousand,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  vague  abstract  aubstantive  meaniog  '  m&ny  hundreds.' 
0.  N.  ^ustmd  is  used  like  Gk.  foipioi*. 


B.     Ordinals. 

436.  The  ordinals  are  adjectival  forms  derived  in 
most  cases  from  the  same  stem  as  the  cardinals.  The 
suffixes  of  the  numerala  vary,  some  ending  in  -mo-, 
others  in  -to-  and  some  in  -uo~.  These  three  suffixes 
and  combinations  of  them  are  found  in  different  lan- 
guages even  with  one  root. 

437.  First.  Indo-G.  root  *per-,  Gk.  irpujros  (Doric 
tt/xxtm)  for  'irpio-f-a-ro-*)  :  Lat.  prl-mu-s  {-* pris-mvs, 
5  394) :  0.  E.  fymt  with  sufiix  -into-. 

438.  Second.  In  each  language  an  independent 
formation.  Gk.  Stv-rcpo-;  according  to  some  from  a 
strong  form  of  the  root  seen  in  Sv-u,  according  to  firug- 
mann  from  hri-o-f»ai  and  thus  meaning '  coming  short  of.' 
Lat.  secundus  from  segvor  has  practically  the  same 
meaning ;  til-tur  which  is  often  used  in  the  same  way  is 
fitim  the  same  root  as  al-ius-  In  al-ter  as  in  Eng.  oifor 
(0.  K  3Ser  from  an  Indo-G.  dn-teros)  the  meaning  '  one 
of  two,  second '  arises  from  the  comparative  suffix, 

429.  Third.  Here  also  different  formations  appear, 
but  all  from  the  stem  *tri-  or  *ter-,  Gk.  rpi-Tos,  Hom. 
rptT-oTo-s  T  Lat.  ter-Hus  (cp.  Lesbian  t^-to-s)  :  0,  E. 
SryWa    (North.  SriiAfci)    may  represent   *tre-tio-s   or 

430.  Fourth.  Formed  from  different  grades  of  the 
stem  of /(MM-  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English  with  a  -to- 

'  'ElagB  (after  Tigfusaan)  in  FbdI'b  Qrundriu,  t  p.  406. 
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or  'thO'Sa&x:  tctc^>to-s;  Lat.  quartu-s  (§  410);    0.  K 

431.  Fifth  and  Sixth  have  also  a  -^o-suflix:  Indo-G. 
*penq't(hs,  *s{yk)ek8'tO'S ;  Gk.  irc/tirro?,  cktos  with  -cr-  lost 
phonetically  between  -#c-  and  -t-  (§  188) :  Lat.  quinc-tu-s 
{quin-tU'S)y  sex-tu-s;  0.  Yuflf-ta,  siexta. 

432.  Seventh.  The  suffix  in  most  languages  is  -mo. 
There  were  possibly  three  original  forms*,  (1)  *8^tmO', 
(2)  *8^tm''7nO'  and  (3)  *septm-t6'.  The  form  *septm6- 
may  possibly  explain  the  voicing  of  the  original  con- 
sonants in  6k.  ^pBofi'O-i',  which  would  then  arise  from  a 
confusion  of  two  forms,  *?)98fto-  and  *hrrafjLo-.  To  this 
second  form  Lat.  septimu-s  belongs.  English  in  the 
ordinals  from  seventh  onwards  to  twentieth  shows  a  -to- 
suffix. 

433-  Eighth.  The  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  this 
ordinal  may  be  derived  with  the  simple  suffix  -o-  from 
the  stem  *oi^5ff*:  SySoF-0-9  Lat.  octdv-u-s.  In  ay8oo« 
•78-  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  'P&-  in 
l/33ofu>9.  The  -d-  of  octdv-vrs  is  difficult ;  a  form  more 
closely  resembling  07800-9  is  seen  in  the  Low  Latin 
octud-ginta  for  *octaV'd',  on  the  analogy  of  which  the 
more  permanent  form  septud-ginta  must  have  been 
originally  made\ 


^  Brogmann,  Orundr,  n.  171. 

3  Aooording  to  Schmidt  {K.  Z,  32,  p.  325)  the  vowel  of  the 
middle  syllable  is  affected  by  the  following  -o-,  while  in  k^tuuw 
(Epidaoras)  it  is  affected  by  the  preceding  k-»  ifidofiijicoirra  ought 
therefore  to  be  ifiSefi-^Korra,  as  in  Heradean. 

'  Eluge,  Paul's  Orundriss,  i.  p.  404. 

*  Conway  now  holds  (J.  F.  iv.  p.  217)  the  probable  view  that 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  form  come  from  an  original  oAt^uo-, 
whence  -afo-  -Hvo-  and  through  the  influence  of  the  cardinal 
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434-  Ninth.  Made  in  Greek  with  Bufiiz  -to-,  in 
Latin  with  -o-;  horro-s:  Lat.  non-a-s  out  of  *nddn- 
"noven-  &otu  rwun-,  cp.  nun-dinu-m,  'space  of  nine 
days'.' 

435.  Tenth.  Greek  -to-,  Lat  -mo- ;  Gk.  SiKu-ro-i : 
Lat  decim-us  {=*deicmmo-s).  Kluge  finds  only  an  -0- 
suffix  in  Gk.  (cp.  g  416). 

436.  For  the  ordinals  from  twentieth  to  hundredth 
Greek  has  a  suffix  -to-  whence  with  *-h^t-  -Kar-  comes 
-Kotrro-t,  in  Attic  with  irregtilar  change  of  vowel  -nmrro-t. 
The  suffix  -simua  in  Latin  represents  -tmmo-  as  in  some 
superlatives;  hence  mcesimus  {=*ui-kmt-tmmo-s),  tri- 
gesimus  ete. 

437-  The  ordinals  beyond  hundredth  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  depend  upon  the  forma  of  the  cardinal  numbers 
in  the  same  way  as  those  already  mentioned  (iTtrraKoaia- 
arot,  quingerUeaimtu  etc.).  By  the  Romans  the  adjectival 
suffix  in  numerals  was  felt  to  be  -idmus,  and  in  this 
maimer  csntesimua  and  higher  ordinals  are  made.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  Greek  carries  on  -tm-,  which 
arises  phonetically  in  tatturm  etc.  to  these  obviously 
new  formations. 

Domber  -d^b-  -avo-,  tbe  quality  of  the  fiiiftl  Boand  Kffeoting  the 
Oieek,  iM  qoaDtit;  the  Latin  toim. 

'  Solmeen,  Studiai  lur  UiUinUehtn  Lautgeichichlr,  p.  84, 
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THE  VERB. 

xxiv.     Verb  Morphology. 

438.  In  the  discussion  of  the  verb,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  its  forms  and  the  development  of  its  usages, 
the  philologist  meets  with  much  greater  difficulties  than 
beset  his  path  in  the  investigation  of  the  noun.  In 
noun-formation  the  knguages  of  the  Indo-Oermanic 
group  show  greater  uniformity  than  in  their  verb-forms. 
No  doubt  cases  have  become  confused  and  forms  originally 
applied  in  one  meaning  have  come  to  be  used  in  others, 
but  in  all  respects  the  verb  has  suffered  more  severely 
Hiatoiyof  the  ^^  ^^  uouu.  The  Syntax  of  the  verb  is 
^^^*  also  more  difficult  to  unravel,  the  various 

languages  differing  in  many  points  infinitely  more  than 
in  the  syntax  of  the  noun.  There  are,  moreover,  fewer 
materials  for  comparison.  The  languages  which  have 
retained  their  verb-system  best  are  the  Sanskrit,  Greek 
and  Slavonic,  the  two  first  mentioned  being  closely 
similar  in  most  respects  and  mutually  illustrating  both 
morphology  and  S3mtax.  Far  behind  these  lag  the 
Keltic,  Italic  and  Germanic,  the  last  however  preserving 
some  forms  with  great  purity.  Greek  and  Latin  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  compare.  In  the  Latin  verb- 
system  only  a  mutilated  fragment  of  the  original  scheme 
is  preserved,  the  defects  of  which  are  remedied  by  a 
curious  medley  of  forms  pieced  together  from  various 
sources.    Although  the  new  forms  take  the  place  of 
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others  which  originally  existed,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  different  origin  of  the  new  forms  will  introduce 
differences  in  syntax.  Hence,  in  the  syntax  of  the 
verb,  perhaps  no  two  Indo-Qermanic  languages  are  more 
unlike  than  Greek  and  Latin. 

439.  In  the  parent  language  of  the  group  there 
were  forms  corresponding  to  those  which  we     y^^  ^^^^^^ 
call  present,  imperfect,  future,  aorist  (both 

strong  and  weak),  perfect.  The  pluperfect  is  probably 
later.  There  were  iJso  subjunctive  and  optative  forms,  at 
least  to  the  present  and  the  aorists.  Perhaps  in  every 
case  the  signification  was  in  some  respect  different  from 
that  which  we  now  attach  to  these  forms,  but  the  forms 
at  least  existed.  There  were  two  voices  corresponding  to 
those  which  in  Greek  we  call  the  active  and  the  middle 
Let  us  see  now  how  this  original  scheme  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  classical  peoples. 

440.  Greek  has  preserved  the  two  original  voices 
and  constructed,  out  of  the  middle  and  out      .^^  ^^^^ 
of  new  forms  which  it  has  itself  created  for 

the  future,  first  and  second  aorist,  a  new  voice — the 
passive.  It  has  preserved  the  types  of  the  active  almost 
intact — we  may  except  the  future  and  probably  the 
pluperfect — although  it  has  considerably  modified  in- 
dividual forms.  It  has  added  a  future  optative,  which 
is  used  only  in  indirect  narration. 

441.  Latin  has  recast  its  voice-eystem.    The  middle 
as  a  separate  voice  disappears.     Possibly       ij,i.,L 
analysis  will  show  some  traces  of  it  in  the 

new  passive  with  -r  suffixes,  which  the  Italic  and  Keltic 
languages  alone  have  developed  (§  19).  The  active 
voice  remains,  but  its  forms  are  much  changed.  A  new 
imperfect  has  been  developed  everywhere     In  three  out 
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of  the  four  conjugations  (according  to  the  usual  classi- 
fication), there  are  traces  of  a  new  future  fully  developed 
in  the  types  amd-bo  and  mone-bo,  and  traceable  in  others : 
t-bo  and  O.  Lat.  scl-bo.  The  other  futures,  whether  of 
the  type  legam,  leges  or  ero,  or  again  the  obsolete  /cuco, 
dixo,  probably  represent  earlier  subjunctives.  The  ^- 
aorist  and  the  perfect  are  inextricably  confused  in  one 
paradigm.  Subjunctive  and  optative  are  merged  in  one 
new  mood  of  various  and,  to  some  extent,  uncertain 
origin,  while  some  original  subjunctives  appear  in  the 
future  or  future  perfect. 

442.    How  do  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  classical 
^    .     ^^    compare  with  those  of  the  Germanic  lan- 

and    m     the  *^ 

Germ«nio  hm-  guagos  ?  In  the  latter,  as  represented  by 
modem  English,  much  has  been  lost  We 
preserve  the  ancient  present  and  the  perfect  in  the 
so-Killed  strong  verbs,  sing,  sang  etc.  (§  31),  and  there 
are  traces  of  an  optative  in  the  language  of  such  culti- 
vated persons  as  say  Mf  I  were  you.'  All  else  is  lost 
But  within  the  historical  period,  Germanic  languages 
and  English  itself  preserved  much  more  than  this.  From 
the  earliest  period  there  is  no  trace  of  a  future,  but 
there  are  a  few  scanty  relics  of  aorist-forms^  and 
Gothic  has  preserved  considerable  renmants  of  the  old 
middle  formation. 

The  passive  is  now  made  entirely  by  means  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  which  must  also  be  used  in  the  active 
to  make  the  modem  perfect,  pluperfect,  future  and 
future  perfect.  A  new  past  tense  with  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  aorist  is  made  in  all  the  Germanic  languages  by 
means  of  a  suffix  corresponding  to  the  English  -ed  in 
laved  etc.,  but  an  auxiliary  must  on  the  other  hand  be 

'  Klage  in  Paul's  GrundrUs,  1,  p.  375. 
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employed  to  form  the  durative  imperfect  correspoDding 
to  the  Latin  amabam  (I  waa  loviDg). 

443-  This  tendency  to  analysis  instead  of  synthesis 
in  verb-formation  is  also  widely  developed 
in  the  modem  representatives  of  the  clasai-  uubuiinmait- 
cal  languages,  thus  leading  to  the  loss  of 
the  early  future  and  perfect  in  both  the  Qreek  and  the 
Romance  dtalecte.  Latin  had  already  lost  all  distinction 
between  subjunctive  and  optative.  HellBnistic  Greek 
b  almost  in  the  same  condition ;  the  optative  occurs 
but  once  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the  later  Atticista 
use  it  rarely  and  then  often  wrongly,  thus  showing  that 
it  had  disappeared  A^m  the  language  of  the  people. 

444.  The  special  characteristics  of  the  verb  are 
(i)  its  augment,  (ii)  its  reduphcation,  which  ch»»oi«rini<» 
however  we  have  found  to  a  small  extent  "^ ""  '""''■ 
in  the  noun,  (iii)  its  distinctions  of  voice,  mood  and 
tense,  and  (iv)  its  endings  for  active  and  middle  or 
passive  in  the  three  persons  of  the  three  numbers. 
Apu*t  from  these  peculiarities  the  verb-atem  cumot  in 
many  cases  be  distinguished  trom  the  corresponding 
nouD-stem,  the  suffixes  of  the  stem  in  both  verb  and 
noun  being  frequently  identical 

445- .  (i)  The  augment  is  properly  no  part  of  the 
verb.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  an  ^^^^  Aunnent 
adverbial  particle,  on  to  which  the  enclitic 
verb  threw  its  accent  (§  98).  It  accompanies  only  forms 
with  secondary  endings,  and  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
attaching  t«  such  forms  the  notion  of  past  time,  for 
without  this  element,  as  we  shall  see  later,  forms  with 
secondary  endings  are  found  in  other  meanings  than 
that  of  past  time.  The  augment  which  in  the  original 
language  was  i-  is  found  only  in  the  Aryan  group,  in 
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Annenian  and  in  Oreek  When  another  element  besides 
the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  verb,  the  augment  comes 
between  it  and  the  verb,  e.g.  «car-c-)3aXov,  unless  the 
compound  is  used  in  so  specific  a  meaning  as  to  be  felt 
as  one  whole.  In  such  a  case  the  augment  precedes  the 
preposition,  e.g.  Kofiiiofuu,  iKa$€i6/jLrfv.  Sometimes  the 
augment  in  such  cases  is  doubled,  being  placed  before 
the  preposition  and   also  before  the  verb,  dy^ofim, 

I^wo  strata  of  augmented  forms  can  be  recognised  in 
Qreek  when  the  root  begins  with  c-.  Those  in  which 
the  vowel  is  the  original  initial  sound  of  the  root 
combine  with  the  augment  into  e-iv),  while  those  roots 
which  have  lost  an  initial  consonant  generally  make  the 
augmented  forms  in  ct-.  Thus  cifu  (=*c<r-/u)  makes 
rfa  (1st  per.  sing.)  =  V+««-ijp,  but  hrofjuu  (rt  seq-) 
makes  €lTr6/jLrfv  (=  *l-o-€iro/[n;v)  with  the  rough  breathing 
of  the  present.  cXkco  (root  in  two  forms  in  different 
languages  *Mf62^-  and  *udq')  makes  ctXicovj  ipyalofuu 
makes  in  Attic  both  €lpya(iifiriv  and  ijpyoLiofUffv.  In  some 
forms,  however,  the  vowels  originally  separated  by  a 
consonant  remain  uncontracted  even  in  Attic:  idXmv, 
iioOovv,  itavcrvfirjv.  In  roots  which  begin  with  i  or  v  the 
vowel  is  sometimes  lengthened  to  indicate  an  augmented 
tense.  This  lengthening  arises  not  by  contraction  with 
the  augment,  but  on  the  analogy  of  augmented  forms ; 
hence  such  forms  as  uccrcvo-a,  wfnp^  The  inferior  forms 
iJffAcAAov,  T^hwofirp^,  ijfiovXofjL'^v  do  not  show  a  long  form  of 
the  augment,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  are  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  ^cXov  from  iOikoa, 

446.     (ii)  In  the  verb  three  kinds  of  reduplication 

B«dupiicfttion    ^^^  fouud ;  (1)  with  the  vowel  of  the  redu- 
plication in  'i',  (2)  with  the  vowel  of  the 
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reduplicatioD  in  -e-,  (3)  with  the  whole  syllable  ledupli- 
cated.  The  first  Form  ie  as  a  rule  confined  to  the 
reduplicated  present,  the  second  is  specially  characteristic 
of  the  perfect,  the  third  is  confined  to  a  small  namber 
of  verbs.  In  Latin  the  reduplicated  perfect  sometimes 
assimilates  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  to  the  vowel 
of  the  root :  mordeo,  nwmordi  for  *memordi ;  tondeo, 
tototidi  for  *tetondi. 


(1) 

t-ffTO-^ 

H-ttimu» 

w 

W-rW^ 

op.  te-titl-t 

T<-TaX-TOl 

op.  ptpul- 

«-&^l«] 

op.  de.d.i. 

(3) 

^f^p^ 

op.  mur.m 

Forms  of  type  (3)  are  more  ntunerous  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin  (cp.  §  480/).  Greek  has  a  type  peculiar 
to  itaelf  in  forms  like  a-ai-xoXAu,  Soi-SoXXid,  inu-^unnii, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  clear. 

A  difTerence  between  Greek  aad  Latin  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  roots  which 


when  reduplication  is  required.  From  the  ' 
root  std-  Greek  makes  a  reduplicated  form  gi-gtd-  (Atdc 
t<m)-)  for  the  present,  which  is  found  also  in  Latin  titto, 
but  in  all  other  casefl  Latin  puts  both  consonants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reduplication  and  only  the  second  at 
the  beginning  of  the  root :  ste-t-i,  »po-pond-i.  In  such 
cases  Greek  b^ns  the  reduplication  with  tr-  only ;  cp. 
l-vra-fuv  with  $te-ti-mta,  l-tnrturiiat  with  spo-pondi.  As 
the  last  Greek  example  shows,  the  rough  breathing  which 
represents  original  initial  s-  may  be  dropped,  and  do  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  augment  and  reduplication.   This 
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confusion  between  augment  and  reduplication  occars  in 
some  other  instances  where  the  root  begins  with  two 

consonants,  as  in  i-PXaarrf-Ka  (but  fit-pXti-Ka),  i-tcrtf-fioi 
as  well  as  Ki-KTyi-yua.%,  etc. 

447.  (iii)   The  voices  of  the  original  verb,  as  has 
The  voioes  of  ^^^eady  been  mentioned  (§  439),  were  the 

the  Verb.  active  and  middla    Apart  from  the  diflFei^ 

ence  in  personal  endings,  the  only  distinctions  between 
active  and  middle  in  respect  of  form  are  (1)  that  in 
non-thematic  verbs  without  stem-suffix  the  root  in  the 
middle  is  frequently  in  the  weak  grade :  r-<rD7-/u,  l-ora- 
yuai^  iiSfo-fjiij  hiSo-fim  etc.,  although  in  the  Verb,  just  as 
in  the  Noun,  there  are  some  forms  which  show  no 
gradation,  Si-itf-fuu,  Kci-fiai;  (2)  that  verbs  with  stem- 
suffixes  as  -neu-f  -nd-,  and  probably  others,  show  weak 
forms  of  the  suffix  in  the  middle :  &€lK'VV'fu  (§  481  e), 

Scijc-vv-fuu  ;  cp.  wip-vrf-fu  with  ftap-vorfjuu, 

448.  The  passive  voice  not  being  an  original  voice 
The  Pansive  in  is  made  by  each  language  in  its  own  way. 

Greek.  j^^  Greek  the  only  new  forms  distinct  from 

the  middle  are  (i)  the  2nd  aorist  in  -171^,  c-i^-i/v  etc. 
(§  480  a) ;  (ii)  the  1st  aorist  in  -^v,  which  seems  to  be 
a  purely  analogical  formation  from  the  secondary  ending 
of  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the  middle  (§  474  b)  ;  (iii) 
the  friture  passive,  which  is  a  late  development  frt)m 
the  stem  found  in  the  Ist  aorist  i-rifni-Orf-Vj  TifjL7f-0ij-{rofiai ; 
^-X€t<^-^,  Xci^^-o-o/uiai.  In  some  verbs  the  future 
middle  has  a  passive  sense,  e.g.  rifni-aofioLi, 
i  I  449-  In  Latin  the  passive  is  made  in  the  same  way 
ThePunTein  ^  ^^  Keltic,  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  in 
^**"  -r  added  after  the  old  personal  endings. 

This  formation  is  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the  Italic 
and  Keltic  groups.     Its  origin  is  still  to  some  extent 
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uncertaiD,  though  nincb  light  has  beeo  throvn  upon  its 
history  by  recent  researches.  The  whole  paradigm 
seems  not  to  have  oiiginated  at  once,  but  to  have  b^un 
with  the  third  person,  like  venitur  in  the  sense  of  '  one 
comeH,'  capitur  '  one  takes,'  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
being  left  vague,  dieitur  is  thus  originally  exactly 
parallel  to  the  French  on  dtt.  A  plural  , 
fonn  ia  not  required,  and  this  oiiginal  state  in  tEe  srd  per- 
of  things  is  shown  in  the  frequent  Virgilian 
and  Livian  construction  itur  ad  ailvam  and  the  like, 
where  itur  may  refer  to  any  person  singular  or  plural. 
Such  forms  made  from  transitive  verbs  naturally  re- 
quired an  accusative,  a  type  which  is  preserved  in  the 
so-called  deponent  verbs.  Here  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  -u-  which  precedes  -r  is  to  go  with  -r  or 
with  the  -t-  preceding.  V  As  such  verbs  in  both  the  Italic 
and  the  Keltic  groups  make  their  perfect  forms  with  a 
passive  participle  in  -to-  and  the  substantive  verb',  it 
seems  likely  that  we  ought  to  take  -tu-  as  representing 
the  original  middle  ending  -to,  to  which  -r  is  then 
added.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  s  plural  form  veniuntur 
etc,  is  made  to  the  original  Tenitur.  From  this  we  pass 
to  a  further  stage  where  the  passive  sense  is  fully 
developed,  and  this  development  calls  into  being  a  com- 
plete paradigm  by  adding  -r  after  a  vowel-ending  :  rego-r, 
and  by  replacing  -m  and  -s  endings  by  -r :  rega-r, 
regere-r ;  regi-mu-r,  rega-murT,  regere-mti-r.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  2nd  persons  of  the  present,  both 
singular  and  plural,  are  of  a  difTeient  origin,  aeqaere 
(§4740)  corresponding  to  hrt{a)o  (seqtteris  is  a  new  fonna- 

>  ThDmeTsen  in  Brngmuan'i  Orvitdriu,  n.  %  1080  n,  1.  There 
is  no  BubstwitiTe  verb  in  the  Keltio  pudve  fonni;  cp.  Lat.  /tuf 
Iwtta  etc,  BO  freqaent  as  complete  BenteDCes  in  Livy. 
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tion),  and  sequimini  being  a  participle.  The  2nd  peraonfl 
in  other  tenses  are  formed  on  this  analogy;  The  history 
of  these  changes  cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  because 
they  took  place  at  a  period  long  preceding  any  literature 
we  possess,  and  most  probably  before  the  Italic  and 
Keltic  languages  had  separated  from  one  another  \ 

450.  (iv)    For  the  persons  of  the  active  and  middle 
Penonai  end-  voicos  there  are  distinct  series  of  personal 

ilT^th'^'iSiJj  endings.  Within  each  series  there  are 
and  middle.  again  two  distinct  groups,  (1)  primary  and 
(2)  secondary  endings.  This  distinction,  however,  is 
not  found  in  all  languages.  In  Latin  there  is  no  trace 
of  its  existence,  the  whole  of  the  endings  being  of  one 
type.  These  primary  and  secondary  endings  are  thus 
distributed  in  both  the  active  and  the  passive  voice. 

Primary :  present  and  future  indicative,  subjunc- 
tive throughout. 

Secondary:  imperfect,  aorist  and  pluperfect  in- 
dicative, optative  throughout. 

The  perfect  indicative  active  had  an  independent 
^   series  of  endings,  at  least  in  the  singular. 

Separate  end-    r       -i       t*  o    \  •!• 

inn  of  perfect  in  the  tirst  persou  of  the  present  indica- 
tive active,  the  ending,  if  attached  to  the 
root  directly,  is  -mi ;  if  attached  after  a  thematic  vowel, 
the  ending  and  this  vowel  appear  contracted  together  as 
'0  from  the  earliest  period.  Hence  the  nature  of  the 
original  suffix  in  this  case  cannot  be  determined. 

451.  The  following  is  a  scheme  of  the  endings 

Scheme  of  per-  ^hich  existed  in  the  original  active  and 
sonaiendinga.    iiii(i(Ue^  i^  both  their  primary  and  their 

^  The  greatest  part  of  this  explanation  oomee  from  an  artiole 
by  Zimzner  in  K,  Z,  80,  p.  S24  fF.,  but  with  considerable  modifica- 
tions from  Brugmann  (GrundrUi,  11.  §  1079— §  1083). 
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secondary  forms.  The  variatioas  from  this  schtaie, 
which  are  found  in  the  Unguals  to  be  dealt  with,  will 
be  diflcuseed  later. 


Aotive 

Uiddl« 

Priin«T 

PrinuiT 

Ssonnl- 

1  Sing. 

:;l 

-(mW 

! 

3  Sing. 

-.i 

-f 

-•'Hi-'i) 

8  Sing. 
1  Dual 

9  Doml 
8  DiuJ 

.« 

-thei  i-lhoi) 

-tdm 

-tai  (T.<»j) 

? 

■to 
7 

1  Plnral 
S  Plnrel 
8  Planl 

■ma-i  (-™w-i) 
-nftj 

-«l(-»ll| 

a 

-dh+ 

7.\ 

453.  In  the  list  of  fonns  juat  given  it  will  be 
observed  that  one  form  in  the  active  (2nd 
Plural)  and  several  forms  in  the  middle  ' 
are  marked  aa  doubtful.  The  reaeons  for  '"'*' 
tiiia  are  (1)  either  the  Forms  occur  so  rarely  that  Com- 
parative Philology  can  hardly  hope  to  e.stabli8h  the 
original  form  aa  a  cortainty,  or  (2)  the  forms,  though 
found  in  several  languages,  differ  so  much  from  one 
another  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  referred 
to  one  original. 


Bndiags  <if  the  Active  Voice. 

453.  The  thematic  verba,  it  will  be  noticed,  differ 
but  in  one  person  (1st  sing.  pres.  indie,  act.)  gnji™  ^  ^le 
from  the  non-thematic.     The  classification  a«>»"  Voiw 
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is  convenient,  but  it  grows  continually  more  probable 
^  that  the  diflference  between  thematic  and 

Thematic  and  .  •  -i-iv 

non-thematic     non-thematic  forms  18  a  difference  rather 

Verbs 

in  roots  than  in  stem-formation  \  In  Latin 
the  difiference  has  practically  disappeared.  The  sole 
remnants  are  the  forms  9wm  and  inquam,  of  which  the 
former  shows  traces  of  a  thematic  origin  in  its  vowel : 
8um  =  *8'(hm  from  the  weak  form  of  the  root  es-.  In 
Attic  Greek  the  diflference  is  preserved  in  the  types  4>V'f*^ 
and  ^cfXD  (^cp-o-/A€v),  but  the  -mi  type  is  gradually 
being  displaced  even  in  the  classical  period  in  verbs  like 

454.  For  the  second  and  third  persons    of   the 
Greek  2nd  and  singular,  Greek  diflfers  from  other  languages 

(S^n^^nt  ^^  ^^  thematic  forms :  <^^€is,  <^^ci.  These 
Indicative,  cannot  phonetically  represent  the  original 
type  *bhere'Siy  *bhere-ti,  which  in  Attic  Greek  could 
become  only  *^^ci  (cp.  yci'€(<r)t,  from  yeVos  §  142),  and 
*^pc-<rt  (cp.  ycvc-ori-  stem  of  ycv€-<rt-s  in  §  133).  The 
best  explanation  of  them  is  to  identify  them  with  simi- 
lar forms  in  Skt.  which  are  called  injunctives  (§  520). 

./The  corresponding  forms  of  the  subjunctive  have 
(ii)of  thePresent  ^^^  modified  under  their  influence  by  the 
Munctive.  addition  of  the  -t-sound  in  ^^,  <^^,  and 
the  recasting  of  the  original  form  ^bhere-si,  ^bherS-ti. 

455.  In  Latin  the  endings  throughout  are  second- 

Secondary  end-  <^'>  ^^^  ^^  might  arise  through  the  loss 
ings  m  lAtin.     ^f  gjjj^j  .^  according  to  phonetic  laws.     In 

^  Compare  Streitbei^*8  remarks  in  his  article  on  the  accented 
sonant  nasal  (IF.  i.  90  ft,),  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  his  more  recent  article  IF.  in.  305  ft. 

^  If  Thnmeysen's  theory  already  referred  to  (p.  818  n.  1)  is 
right,  the  Latin  endings  are  all  primary  with  final  -i  lost,  final 
-rU  becoming  -m. 
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the  verb  just  cited  the  second  and  third  persons  are 
made  withoat  thematic  vowel, /era,  fert,  a  formation  to 
which  Skt.  supplies  an  exact  parallel ;  a^  and  agit, 
however,  represent  the  ordinary  type.  So  in  Eoglish 
^e  oldest  endings  are  -it  or  -es  for  the  second  person, 
and  for  the  third  -«6  Irom  an  earlier  -tV,  phonetically 
corresponding  to  the  original  -e-t%.  This  second  person 
is  still  found  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland — 
"Thou  l^ts  thy  unassuming  head"  (Bums) — its  place 
elsewhere  being  usurped  by  a  new  formation  -e^.  The 
original  third  person  is  represented  by  the  (now  only 
literary)  form  beareth.  The  common  form  bears  with  an 
-es  suffix  is  a  Northumbrian  new  formation. 

456.     The  first  person  of  the  dual  is  preserved  only 

in  the  Aryan  and  Letto-Slavonic  groups,     Peiwin*]  end- 
,  .      _     ,  .  o       r  >  injjoltbelhyj, 

and  in  (jothic  mpermn. 

457-    The  second  person  has  in  Skt.  a  suffix  -thm, 

which  is  now  supposed  to  be  also  preserved  - 

...  ,        .        ,        .  .     .  ,       *nil  Penon, 

in  the  Latin  -tts  (in  jer-tis,  ag-i-tis  etc.) 
and  has  therefore  replaced  the  proper  2nd  person  of  the 
plural.     The  form  of  the  original   suiHx  is  not  quite 
certatD ;  but  -tkes,  with  a  possible  variant  -tkoa,  seems 
most  probable. 

458.    The  ending  of  the  third  person  is  in  Skt.  -taa, 
which  may  represent  an  original  -tes.    Greek 
has  replaced  both  the  2nd  and  the   Brd 
person  by  the  secondary  form  of  the  second  person. 

459>     In  the  plural   the  Ist  person  seems  to  have 
originally  ended  in  -mea-{i)  and  -moa-(i). 
The  former  is   still  found   in   the   Doric  inn  oi  tb«  Pin- 
i^po-fLK,  the  latter  in  the  Latin  /eri-mus. 
The  Attic  ^ipo-iiw  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
secondary  ending.     In  neither  language  is  there  any 
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trace  of  the  longer  form  with  appended  -i  which  is  found 
in  Skt  and  elsewhere.  The  final  -t,  however,  may  be 
merely  a  deictic  particle. 

460.  The  form  of  the  2nd  plural  is  doubtful    The 

Aryan  branch  shows  a  suffix  which  requires 

2nd  Person.  "  ^  ,    ^   .         1         rm       /^       1 

US  to  postulate  -tM.  The  Greek  ^rc  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  secondary  endings.  The  Latin  -its 
is  apparently  a  dual  form  (§  457). 

461.  The  ending  of  the  3rd  person  plural  is  un- 
p-«_ft        doubtedly  -nti :  Doric  ^^o-vti,  Attic  ^ipovax 

(§  133),  Lat.  /er-mt,  0.  Eng.  ber-M  for 
*ber-af^,  Gothic  bair-and.  The  sonant  form  of  this 
suffix  gives  rise  to  too-i  etc.  {=*ti^ti;  laai  whence  on 
the  analogy  of  ItrrdvTi  (urrocri)  comes  tdtri). 

462.  The  secondary  endings  require  but  little  com- 

ment, dififering  as  they  do  in  most  cases 
ending!  of  the  from  the  primary  only  by  having  no  final  -t. 
(i/fn  thel&in-  The  first  porson  in  Greek  has  -v  for  -m  if 
^    *  consonant:  €<l}€p-o-v,  ^^v;  but  -a  if  -m  is 

sonant :  ^8ci^.  In  the  optative  ^ipoi-fu  has  a  presen- 
tial  ending.  One  or  two  secondary  forms  found  in 
Euripides,  rpf^ocv,  cL/xaproiF,  are  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  other  persons.  The  secondary  endings  are  illus- 
trated in  Latin  by  the  imperfects  monism  etc.,  -6am 
being  a  secondary  tense  from  the  stem  of  ^vo>,  Lat.  fai, 
with  b  for  /regularly  in  the  middle  of  the  word. 

In  the  3rd  person  Greek  loses  its  final  consonant 
phonetically,  I-<^€(-t). 

463.  The  Greek  -rov,  -rqv  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  per- 

sons of  the  dual  represent  accurately  the 

(ii)  intheDoal;       .   .      1  /. 

onginai  forms.. 

464.  Forms  in  other  languages  (e.g.  the  Aryan  and 
Letto-Slavonic  group)  seem  to  render  it  necessary  to 
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aBBome  a  let  person  plural  with  no  final  coneonant. 
.   (iii)inthsFliuKl. 


The  Doric  J^^o-/i<«,  Lat.  /n-e-ba-miu,  are 
therefore  borrowed  from  the  preaentp^d 


the  Attic  lif>ipo-nry,  ^ifiotrfLtyj  JS<L£<L-/ut' ' ,  have  the  so- 
called  Y  i^tXjaxrruiov. 

ii^ipt^€  and  l-0*pov  correctly  represent  the  original 
*4^her6-U  and  *f-bheront. 

Endings  qf  the  Middle  Voice. 

465.  Here  certainty  is  less  attainable  than  in  the 
active  voice.  The  ending  of  the  lat  per-  primM,  und- 
Bon  in  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  dlSv^Sf  "'^' 
Sanskrit  indicative  it  appears  simply  as  a  >"  i'"'*!"' ^iwr. 
diphthong  i,  which  may  represent  aj,  ei,  oi  or  »{,  while 
in  the  subjunctive  the  ending  is  a  long  diphthong  of 
the  same  type.  Most  authorities  hold  that  tlie  same 
diphthong  as  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit  indicative  is  to  be 
found  in  -I  in  the  ending  of  the  Latin  perfect  active; 
tutudl  etc.  These  forms  are  then  middle  forms,  but 
this  view,  though  generally  accepted,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ae  more 
than  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  In  Greek  the  ending  is 
always  -;«ii,  which  may  represent  either  original  -maj,  or 
-nai-  If  the  Skt.  form  is  the  earlier,  the  Greek  -luu 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  active  form  of  the  Ist 
person  in  the  non-thematic  verbs. 

466.  The  2nd  person  in  Skt.  and  Greek  represents 
the  same  original  whether  sai  or  -^\.     In 
Greek,  -tr-  disappears  between  vowels,  and 
contraction  takes  place.    Hence  '^^c-irai  becomes  ^i^-g 

>  This  form  ii  difflault.  It  seemB  better  to  eiplun  the  -a-  aa 
an  analogioal   insertiaD  than   to  bisume  with   Oithoff  a  suiSx 
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then  ^pci.  V  But  in  the  classical  period  the  non-thematic 
verbs  restore  the  forms  with  -<r- :  rCBt-aai,  8tiSo-<nu  etc., 
possibly  on  the  analogy  of  forms  like  ycypa^oi,  where, 
through  the  consonant  preceding,  -o>-  was  phonetically 
retained  \  The  full  restoration  of  -crcu  as  the  ending  was 
accomplished  by  degrees,  and  in  modem  Greek  ^^o-^uu 

gives  ^p€-<rai  etc. 

467.    The  original  ending  of  the  3rd 

8rd  Person  Sing.        ^   '  .    -         ^-        'n  ^^ 

person  was  -tai  or  -<^| ;  Ti^e-rai,  ^pe-rat. 

468.  The  1st  person  of  the  Greek  dual  has  nothing 

parallel  to  it  in  other  languages.     It  occurs 
altogether  in  the  classical  literature  only 

three  times  (once  in  Homer  and  twice  in  Sophocles'). 

Hence  it  can  hardly  have  been  used  in  the  spoken  lapguage. 

469.  The  forms  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  are 
and  and  8rd  equally  obscure.     The    Greek   forms    are 

Venom  Dual,  probably  not  old,  and  are  possibly  a  modi- 
fication of  the  2nd  person  plural  in  -o^c,  under  the 
influence  of  the  active  -tov  ;  ri$€-^6ov,  ^^c-o-tfoi^. 

470.  The  1st  person  of  the  plural  in  Greek  corre- 
ut  Person  sponds  apparently  to  the  Skt.  secondary 

piuraL  ending  -mahi,      k^tpo-iitOa.  is  then  more 

original  than  ^c/>o-/Acda,  just  as  i^ipo-fut-v  in  the  active 
is  more  original  than  i^ipo-fit-v  (§  459).  The  poetical 
forms  in  -fico^a  may  arise  either  under  the  influence  of 
-or^c  or  in  imitation  of  the  -fi€s  form  in  the  active. 

1  G.  Meyer,  Or,  Gr.*  §  466. 

^  The  forms  are  T€pidd>fieOc¥  Iliad  zxin.  485,  XtKel/ifKBoif 
EUetra  950,  and  hpfuifuOw  PhilocUUs  1079.  In  every  case  there 
ie  some  aathority  for  the  Ist  plural  in  -fueOa  and  in  no  case  ia 
•fjLe0»  required  by  the  metre.  It  is  no  doubt  a  oreation  on  the 
analogy  of  the  2nd  person,  but  of  what  date  is  doubtfuL  Hence 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  attribute  the  form  to  the  grammarians  and 
read  -fieOa  wherever  it  occurs  (cp.  Jebb's  Philoctetet  1079  note). 
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471.  The  2nd  person  was  no  doabt  originally 
connected  with  the  Skt,  form  -dhvi,  but  j^  p,,,^ 
seems  to  have  been  re-cast  under  the  influ-  ^"^ 
ence  of  the  active  ending  -r*.  In  any  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  -<r-  in  -o^  was  originally  no  part  of  the  sutHx, 
but  came  in  phonetically  in  such  fonns  as  vhttur-fit, 
whence  it  was  generalised  everywhere.  Some  think  the 
ending  -oftiv  of  the  dual  correapondB  to  the  Skt.  second- 
ary  ending  in  -dhvam.  It  was  then  transferred  &om 
plural  to  dual  under  the  influence  of  -rov,  and  -a^t  was 
a  new  formation  after  -r<'. 

47a.  The  3rd  person  originally  ended  in  -ntai  or 
-nt^i,  the  -n-  in  the  suffix  becoming  a  sonant  srd  penon 
after  a  preceding  consonant.  Hence  the  ""^^ 
perfect  forms  yeypo^orot,  rn-cvxaroi  etc,  where  -a-  in  the 
pennltimate  syllable  represents  -^.  (Cp.  secondary 
jT<T<Lx-<iro  etc.).  The  suffix  a{^>earB  analogically  in 
^t^kqatOA  etc. 

The    subjunctive    follows    the    indicative    closely 
tiiroughout. 

473.  As  in  the  active,  the  secondary      BeooniUrj      (/ 

,.  ■       .     .  I-...1  .  Hndingi  of  the 

endings  require  but  uttle  comment.  Middle  Voioe. 

In  Greek  the  ending  of  the  Ist  person  is  -ftay,  Attic 
-lap-,  which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  ix  P«non. 

474.  a.    The  ending  of  the  Sod  person  was  origin- 
ally -so,  which  is  preserved  in  many  languages. 

Latin  retains  it  in  the  suffix  -re  of  the  2nd 

person :   cp.  Epic  «r(o  (-  *geqe-ao)  with  Lat.  geqve-re'. 

The  -ff-  between  vowels  is  irregularly  restored  in  iS^o-oo 


'  Brngmutn,  Orundr.  n.  g  106S. 
*  The  otbet  form  ui  the  Indicative  if-qnerU  U  fi 
whiob  grtdnall;  usurpa  the  pUoe  of  the  -rt  form. 
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etc.  (cp.  §  466),  but  regular  forms  as  Mdov  (for  crc^c-o-o) 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  literature. 

6.  Besides  this  ending  there  was  another  which 
Development  seems  to  have  been  originally  in  -thes  (Skt 
FmSH?^  ^S^  -^Aa«).  From  such  forms  as  ^S^fty?,  accord- 
suffix  'ihet.  ing  to  an  ingenious  theory  of  Wackemagel  \ 
Greek  constructed  the  new  forms  i^-Orfv,  c&>-^  etc., 
thus  making  a  complete  new  aorist  out  of  a  single  fonn. 

475*  According  to  Brugmann'  the  secondary  end- 
3rd  Person  sin^.  ings  of  the  3rd  persous  sing,  and  plural 

and    Plunl    m       °     ^       .  •       ^i       ^^  7 

Latin.  are   to    be    seen    in   the   Lat    agv-tu-r^ 

agvrnhirr. 

476.  In  the  Greek  dual,  -<r0ov  and  -<r^av  (Attic 
Graek  Dual  -<^'')  ^^  influenced  by  the  active  forms. 
Endings.  although  -irdov  may  be  the  original  form  for 

the  2nd  person  plural  (§  471). 

In  the  middle,  the  optative  takes  secondary  endings 
throughout. 


The  Perfect  Endings, 


Separate  Per- 


477*  Greek  preserves  separate  endings 
feet  Bndinn  in  for  the  perfect  only  in  the  three  persons  of 
*°**  the  singular  active.  In  other  respects  the 
perfect  inflexion  is  identified  with  the  primary  forms 
found  in  other  tenses.  In  Latin  the  perfect  is  a  curious 
medley  of  original  perfect  and  aorist  inflexion  combined 
in  one  paradigm. 

1  K.  Z.  30,  p.  307.  V.  Heniy  (BuU.  Soc.  Ling.  vii.  p.  xxix) 
made  the  same  suggestion  independently.  Henry  saooessfally 
explains  the  forms  in  -(r^iyt  by  supposing  that  the  type  began  in 
the  •<•  Aorist:  ^Trc^^t^Skt.  djhdithdt. 

3  Grufidria^  u.  §§  1057, 1069. 
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The  ending  of  the   Ist  person  is  -a :    Qk.   oI8-a, 
itX.ijXmi$-a,  Latin,  as  has  been  already  men-        ^^ 
tioned,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  a  middle 
form  in  the  let  person  (§  465). 

The  2nd  person  ended  in  -tha,  preserved  in  Qreek 
only  in  otcr-Ai  (phonetically  =  oIS-f>a)  and     _^„ 
iiij        j-i»a  j>  tndPereoo. 

the  old  perfect  ytv-tfa  now  used  as  mi- 

perfect.  From  the  later  use  of  ^-Sa  as  an  imperfect 
the  suffix  is  extended  to  other  imperfects,  f^ircr-Ai  etc. 
The  ending  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Latin  oidig-R, 
where  the  stem  is  an  s-  aorist.  The  final  long  vowel  is 
however  possibly  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  1st  peison. 

The  ending  of  the  3rd  person  is  -e :   Greek  otS-t. 
In  Latin  this  has  added  to  it  the  ordinary     sniFBrcn. 
-*-  suffix — vidi-t. 


XXV.     7S«  Present  Ftfrmations. 

478.  In  that  part  of  his  great  work  which  treats  of 
the  verb,  Bnigmann  divides  all  the  forms  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  present  into  thirty-two  classes,  thirty  of  which 
are  found  in  Qreek.  But  the  types  represented  by  some 
of  these  thirty-two  classes  are  practically  confined  to  a 
very  few  words,  and  therefore,  for  the  present  purpose, 
a  somewhat  simpler  division  is  both  desirable  and 
possible.  Bnigmann  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
within  the  present  formation  types  must  be  included 
which  we  generally  identify  with  other  parts  PnMnt  mOiiM 
of  the  verb  such  as  the  future  or  the  bSS'SpuT^S 
aorist.  Thus  rp-c-o.  (=  *tr-es-o)  when  com-  •"*  *'^'- 
pared  with  rp-i/i.^  shows  a  suffix  in  -»•  which  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  suffix  found  in  the  Future  KoXtl 
O.P.  24 
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(=  #caXc-((r)ci),  or  the  Aorist  xf8«a  {=*eueides^Y.  Many 
roots  seem  to  be  found  in  simple  forms  from  which 
extensions  are  made  by  the  addition  of  some  consonant 
or  vowel  suffix,  the  original  signification  of  which  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  trace.  These  suffixes,  however, 
are  exactly  parallel  to  the  suffixes  in  the  substantive 
and  in  many  cases  can  be  identified  with  them.  The 
relation  between  substantive  and  verb  is  at  all  times 
very  close  :  noun  forms  are  being  constantly  made  from 
verbs,  verb  forms  similarly  from  nouns'.  The  details  of 
the  theory  of  root-expansion  are  however  as  yet  too  little 
worked  out  to  be  suitable  for  discussion  in  an  elementary 
treatise. 

479.    The  di£ferent  methods  of  forming  the  present 
ciu8ifloation  may  be  classified  under  seven  heads : 
matioiia.  I.    The  person  suffixes  are  added  di- 

rectly to  the  root. 

Subdivisions  are  made  in  this  class  according  as  the 
suffixes  are  added  to  monosyllabic  roots,  or  disyllabic 
roots,  or,  as  other  authorities  phrase  it,  roots  with  a 
thematic  vowel.  These  roots  again  may  be  reduplicated 
and  may  occur  in  different  vowel  grades.  The  only 
Second  i^rist  difference  between  the  imperfect  and  the 
in  dan  L  socond  aorist  is  that  the  imperfect  which 
belongs  to  the  present  stem  has  frequently  a  formative 
suffix,  while  the  second  aorist  is  made  directly  from  the 

^  Two  f ormB  of  this  sort  may  even  be  combined  in  the  same 
paradigm,  e.g.  Lat.  pr-em-o,  pr'ei-$i  (DanielsBon  in  Persson's 
Studien  lur  Lehre  von  der  Wurzelerweiterung  vnd  Wf^xelvaruUion, 
p.  217  n.). 

'  In  Persson's  treatise  mentioned  in  the  last  note  this  subject 
is  worked  out  at  considerable  length  and  the  suffixes  or  "root 
determinatiyes "  are  classified  in  the  same  way  as  the  noun 
suffixes  have  been  classified  above  in  chapter  xxii. 


• 
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root  witJi  or  without  a  thematic  voveL  Thus  the 
difference  between  imperfect  and  aoriat  is  one  of  mean- 
ing not  of  fonn,  sometimes  the  difference  is  purely 
conventional.  Hence  there  is  no  difference  either  in 
form  or  syntactical  value  between  i-<^v  and  t-pipi, 
although  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  former  an  im- 
perfect and  the  latter  an  aorist.  t-tfttiv  and  l-\ty-o-v 
(cp.  i-Xiv-a-v)  have  frequently  the  same  syntactical 
constructions  as  aoriets.  On  the  other  hand  fj^xi^ov  as 
compared  with  tSpamiv,  IfiaXav,  fSpopn-  etc  is  obyiously 
an  aorist  fbnn,  which  has  crept  into  the  present  or,  to 
epeak  more  correctly,  is  a  present  of  a  type  of  which  few 
Bpecimens  survive  in  Greek.  In  Attic  Greek  all  noun 
and  verb  forms  are  alike  from  this  weak  form  of  the  root, 
but  elsewhere  ypoifKn,  -ypo^ivt  are  found,  just  like  Spof^t 
tOid  Spo^fv!  etc.  This  question  will  arise  again  in  con- 
nexion with  the  difference  of  signification  between  present 
and  aorist  {%  545). 

II.  Between  the  root  and  the  person  sufBxes  there 
appears  some  form  of  a  formative  sufiBx  in  -n-. 

III.  Presents  with  a  fonnative  sufKx  in  s-. 

IV.  FreaentA  with  a  fonnative  suffix  in  sk-. 

V.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -dh-  or  -d-. 

VI.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -t-, 

VII.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -y>-. 
Classes  II,  to  VII.  may  have  forms  of  different  grades 

and  with  reduplication,  but  their  numbers,  except  in 
Class  VII,,  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  first  class. 
lAtin  throughout  shows  much  less  variety  than  Greek. 

480.     I.     The  person  suffixes  ue  added  to  the  root 
with  or  without  a  thematic  vowel 

(a)    Roots  without  a  thematic  vowel  and  without 
reduplication. 

24—1 
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Gk.  Lat. 

Doric  4ta-Ti, )  ^-  . 

Attic  7n4   '    °P-/«-^-'' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  in  the  substaative  so  in 
the  verb  the  root  syllable  varies  in  grade  according  to 
the  position  of  the  accent.  Thus  in  Skt.,  which  repre- 
sents the  original  language  faithfully  in  this  matter,  the 
1st  person  plural  of  the  substantive  verb  is  8-fnd$  where 
8'  is  the  weak  form  of  the  root.  Oreek,  however,  in  this 
verb  carries  the  strong  form  throughout  the  present ; 
compare  on  the  other  hand  ^/u  but  plural  ^-/ack 
(where  the  accent  of  the  singular  cannot  be  original). 
So  also  ct-/A(  but  Ufity  (for  ^i-fUv).  In  some  verbs  how- 
verbs  without  ^^^^  ^^'^  vowel  remains  unchanged,  ag.  in 

K'*^*^^'*-  i'Bpd-y,  l-)8i7-v(Doricl-/3d-v),l-<r^i7-v,  ^)8aXl^v, 

parallel  to  which  in  Latin  are  verbs  of  the  type  Jlo 
\fld-mu8)ifl0o  (fle-mus).  These  unchanging  forms  Brug- 
mann  supposes  to  be  forms  expanded  by  means  of  a 
vowel  suffix.  But  this  does  not  seem  very  probable. 
It  is  moiB  likely  that  this  long  vowel  made  part  of  the 
root'.  In  aorist  forms  the  principle  was  no  doubt 
extended  to  forms  which  did  not  originally  possess  this 
long  vowel :  ifiakrjv,  i\iirr/y  (identified  by  Brugmann 
with  Lat.  licet)  and  others  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
analogical  formations. 

^  The  original  diphthong  is  shortened  according  to  the  Latin 
role  whereby  every  long  Towel  preceding  a  final  -t  ia  shortened. 

'  This  is  admitted  even  by  Persson,  the  apostle  of  "root- 
expansion,"  in  his  WtiTzelerweiterung,  p.  212.  Cp.  now  also 
Miohels,  I.  F,  iv.  p.  58  ff.  Fled  however,  as  opposed  to  the  other 
persons  ^-<  etc.  has  a  -io-safflz,  if  it  is  not  itself  a  new  formation 
after  the  thematic  series  instead  of  an  older  *fli'mi. 
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(b)  Roots  with  a  thematic  vowel,  the  root  being 
(i)  in  its  full  form  and  accented,  (ii)  in  ita  weak  form 
with  the  accent  originaliy  upon  the  thematic  voweL 


(i)    Dor.  ^ip-a-iitii 

Att.   4i4p^-iArr\ 

wtlS-»-/ar 


« (S  176) 
u  (S  178) 


(c)  Roots  reduplicated  bat  without  thematic  vowel. 
Here  ae  in  (a)  the  root  syllable  may  vary  with  the  accent 
or  remain  steadfast 

Ok.  Lat. 

Dor.  I'«Ta-nl       ([(ulit  ii  t,  thematic  form  probably  arisiiie  by 

Att  t-onr-a-i)  '  \     koalog;  firom  the  form  of  the  lit  per.  pi.] 

Vvri-tur  1    (i-tli-mut  (it  tor  *n-tt3-nui) 

For  other  forms  in  Greek  cp.  Si-Set-fu,  rC-Bit-iu, 
t^n-fu,  all  of  which  lemain  non<thematic  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  forms  as  triBn  for  *i-Ti-fr^^)  and  vary 
the  grade  of  the  root  vowel  in  the  plural  fii-&>->»v, 
riSi-IMv,  t-t-iMY.    Some  reduplicated  roots  i,_ij 

retain  tbe  vowel  unchanged,  e.g.  St-^i^-^uu  ro^   wKhoat 
(contrast  '-<rTa-iuu).   Latin  cannot  be  satSB- 
factorily  compared  with  these  verbs  aa  it  luis  given  up 
the  non-thematic  type  of  formation. 

{d)  Roots  reduplicated  and  with  thematic  voweL 
In  both  Qreek  and  Latin  the  root  syllable  appears  in  its 
weakest  form. 

Gk.  L«i 

^■Tr-^fuffa  ffi-gn-t-ouii 

If-<i-/ur(|148)   :    $id-i.wttu 
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Compaxe  also  fu-fivoi  (ftcK-cu),  irC-vr-to  (ircr-o-fuu), 
Tt-KT-m  for  *Tt-Tic-o>  (^-Tcic-o-v),  t-<rj(-a>  (=^*si^zghrd  from 
root  of  Ix**).  The  Latin  sisto  and  «^o  (=«-«-5,  §  142) 
belong  properly  to  (c). 

(e)  Besides  the  forms  in  (c)  and  (d)  with  the  -t- 
reduplication,  generally  called  the  present  reduplication, 

TT  u   -^*i.  there  is  another  series  of  forms  with  -e- 

Verbs  with 

redapHoation  in  reduplication,  generally  called  the  perfect 
reduplication.  Such  forms  are  preserved 
to  a  small  extent  in  Greek;  in  Latin  there  are  few 
traces  of  them.  Examples  of  non-thematic  forms  are 
k€'kXv-Oi,  Tc-rXa-tfi  and  ctiro  (=  *^^-us-uq'ffl) ;  examples  of 
thematic  forms  are  l-irc-^v-o-v,  I-cttt-c-to,  clir-o-v.  In 
Latin  tendo  possibly  represents  ^te-tn-o,  a  reduplicated 
form  from  the  root  of  ten-e^  (cp.  §  194). 

(/)    A  still  stronger  form  of  reduplication,  which  is 

Verbs  with  in-  generally  called  intensive  reduplication,  is 

cation.  fouud  in  such  verbs  as  i^-cyx-a  and  the 

rare  forms  ipvKOKOV,  rjviirairoy, 

(g)  The  thematic  vowel  appears  in  its  weak  form. 
To  this  type  belong  the  Greek  ifi-i-^a,  Skt.  vam-i-mi^ 
-c-  and  -t-  respectively  representing  -^-.  In  the  Greek 
middle  voice  this  weakened  vowel  appears  as  a ;  fcpc^ui- 

ftat,  ayn-fuu  etc.* 

/      481.     11.     Roots  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -n- 
preceding  the  person-suffix. 

Of  these  verb  stems  in  -n-  there  are  several  varieties. 
(a)    The  suffix  appears  in  its  strong  form  as  -nd- 

^  If  the  seoond  yowel  of  ifUta  was  originally  9,  we  ahoold  ezpeot 
it  to  appear  as  a,  just  as  in  the  middle.  The  vowel  however  may 
have  been  -e-  in  the  sing.,  •?-  in  the  ploral,  or  it  may  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  -e-  of  the  root  syUable  according  to  Schmidt's 
theory  {K,  Z.  82,  p.  821  ff.). 
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with  weaker  grades  -n-  and  probably  -na-.    The  root 

syllable  appears  in  a  weak  form  and  no        „  ^     .  ^ 
■      ,  ■   ■      11       1  ™.  ■    1  ■  1  Vertu  with 

doubt  originally  the  samx.  vaned  in  grade  ■n'Bx  ">  -m-. 

in  different  nnmbers  in  the  same  way  as  the 
root  varies  in  Glaaa  1.  In  nearly  all  Greek  verbs  the 
Yowel  of  the  root  appears  as  -i- ;  thus  Kip-vit-iu  bat  xcpaai, 
wt'\-va-fuu  but  ircXa'w  etc.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion of  this  curious  difference,  for  which  no  phonetic 
reason  can  be  assigned,  is  that  it  originates  in  the 
parallel  fonns  ffni8-»Tj-fu  and  <r((«8«uo,  which  come  from 
different  roots,  the  former  being  the  weak  form  of  the 
root  found  also  in  the  Latin  tcindo  aod  in  its  stronger 
form  in  caedo.  irir-vrj-iii,  tit-vu  and  iriT-i'<-<o  probably 
have  their  -i-  vowel  from  the  synonymous  iriima'.  8o^- 
rr}-fu  and  ir<p-v7^fu  keep  the  original  vowel ;  Sv-va-^at 
carries  the  suffix  through  all  its  parts.  It  is  noticeable 
that  a  large  number  of  the  roots  which  make  their 
present  with  the  -nd-  suffix  have  also  forms  with  a  suffix 
in  -ne^-  {-yS-  e  ii.  below) ;  thus  Ktpawvfu,  vMScutv^, 
'rrrawvii.i.  In  Latin  these  non-thematic  forms  disap- 
peared before  the  thematic. 

(b)  -n-  stems  with  a  thematic  vowel  giving  the  forms 
-no-  -tM-.  The  root  is  (i)  sometimes  strong,  (ii)  some- 
times weak. 

(i)    With  strong  form  of  root. 

I  The  (onuB  with  •>»■  are  poatulAted  by  BrDgmaoQ  tor  the 
Uiddle  nip-ra-iiai  etc.  This  ia  moat  probable,  at  fomu  with  -nt: 
«re  toniid  in  Skt.,  but  it  ie  ponible  to  explain  the  Ok.  forms  as 
having  like  iStlfoiur  a  form  of  the  personal  luffli  nitb  -ijmi-.  Bat 
eiren  in  ihltaiia  the  eipUoation  of  -a-  as  coming  bj  analogy  bom 
Ui«  1st  person  siDg.  seems  ptetsrable. 

*  This  is  J.  H.  HotdlOD'a  explanation  {A.  J.  P.  x.  p.  384  f.). 
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Ok. 

Lat. 

rifi-vto 

tem-no 

rir-Pid  (op.  a  above) 

op.  8per-no 

[wCK-va-ta] 

:    peUo  {  =  *peUnd) 

7  Kfi'Pu  (cp.  §  487  c) 

;    [eer-no  weak  form] 

(ii)    With  weak  form  of  root. 

Greek  Sok-vo)  {^^d^-no  from  the  same  root  as  in 
Eng.  tongs,  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  therefore 
=  pincers),  Mfi-vw  :  cp.  Lat  tol-lo  (=  *tl-^),  li-no,  si-no, 

(c)  The  verbs  found  in  Greek  with  the  suffix  -ayo- 
Qroekverbsin  ^^^9  though  practically  non-existent  in 
■•*^"  Latin,  well    developed   in    several   other 

branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  fieunily»  are  probably 
only  a  subdivision  of  the  former  class ;  the  sufBz  -^no- 
being  a  variant  form  of  the  other  exactly  as  it  was  in 
the  noun  (§  395).  This  longer  form  of  a  suffix  is  regu- 
larly found  if  the  root  syllable  is  long  whether  by  vowel 
quantity  or  by  position.  In  this  series  of  verbs  there  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  verbs  fall  into  two 
groups  according  as  this  length  (i)  belongs  originally  to 
the  root  or  (ii)  is  the  result  of  inserting  a  nasal  before 
its  final  consonant. 

(i)    The  series  where  the  root  is  long  consists  to  a 

thiong  root  ^^^  extent  of  verbs  obviously  derived  from 
nouns  and  having  shorter  verb  forms  by 

their  side  :  cp.  fccvtf-avci>  {KtvO-m),  krfO-ayia  (kijB'ia),  Orjy-ayta 
(ftTy-fi),  cp.  Orfy-avo-v  and  ^i/y-an;),  avf-avo)  (av(^  where 

both  forms  as  compared  with  the  Latin  aug-e-o  have 
already  been  expanded  by  means  of  an  -s-  suffix. 

(ii)    The  forms  with  an  'infixed'  nasal  are  very 

with  'infixed'  COmmon :  Xa-/A-)8-ava),  Xa-y-;(-ai'Q),  Xa-v-tf-ay«a 
(cp.   Xiytf-ovo)  above),   a-v-8-avw,  ;(a-v-8-avtti, 
irv-v-tf-wo-ziot     (cp.    ircvtf-o/tai),    rv-y-x-avw,    tfi-y-y-avw, 


wi 
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^o^y-atno.  By  the  side  of  all  of  these  formB  the  simple 
type  is  to  be  found  in  secxind  aorists  and  in  substantives. 
That  this  type  of  verb  is  not  original  is  shown  by  the 
&ct  that  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  any  other  language. 
To  call  this  nasal  an  '  infixed  element '  is  no  explanation'. 
Language  so  far  as  we  know  is  not  built  up  on  such 
principles.  These  verbs  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
analogical  fonnations,  b^[inning  possibly  by  accident 
and  extending  as  e.g.  the  perfects  in  -attt  have  extended 
in  Italian  from  one  original  form,  Lat  sfett.  Many 
explanations  of  the  forms  have  been  offered,  but  none 
are  satisfiwtory. 

A  st«>tiger  fbitD  of  the  suffix  is  supposed  by  Brug- 
mann  to  be  found  in  some  languages.  He  also  connecta 
with  this  series  the  Latin  cruentus  (-  *cr»y-»-to-»)  and 
verbs  like  rundnart  by  the  side  of  the  substantive 
runctna*. 

{d)    The  next  type  of  -n-  stem  is  formed  of  those 

verbs  where  a  nasal  is  inserted  in  the  root        „  , 

,         •  ~       1        mi  •  Verbi  with 

but  no  other  is  suinxed.      Ihis  type  is  vamx    innitcii 

almost  non-existent  in  Greek ;  a^yyta  and 
possibly  Sri-ii-P-oiuu,  ^-fi-Poitai  seem  it«  only  repre- 
sentatives.    In  Latin,   however,   it  is  very  common : 
Ji-n-go,    ju-n-go,    pi-n-go,    torn-go,   pa^t-go,    la-m-bo, 
ru-m-po,  ^-n-do,  U^n-qa-o. 

In  this  series  the  formation  is  as  difficult  to  explain 
as  in  the  last.  The  nasal,  however,  is  often  carried 
beyond  the  present  formatios  ae  in  fi~n-go,  jtMi-go. 
pi-n^,  la-m^.  In  pr»-hendo  it  certainly  belongs  to 
the  root ;  cp.  the  Greek  future  x**"'^'^  i~  *xo^vi>-fxu) 

■  Cp.  Brugnuum,  Orundr.  ii.  g  G96,  3,  aot«  3,  uid  Ttiani«;Mii, 
I.  F.  IT.  p.  78  a. 

'  Ormdr.  u.  H  S17,  633. 
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and  i'X^^^  (-X?^)-  We  may  therefore  conjecture,  as 
in  the  last  series,  that  the  nasalisation  belonged  origin- 
ally to  a  few  words  and  was  gradually  extended  to 
many  others. 

(e)    Non-thematic  suffixes  in  -ne^,  -nvry  -nu-,  -nyh. 
This  type,  though  lost  in  Latin,  is  well  developed 

verhe  with  ®l8®^l^®re>  especially  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek. 
raffii  -n«»-  in  The  Sanskrit  forms  in  the  singular  always 
show  the  diphthongal  form  of  the  suffix, 
the  Greek  never.  It  seems  however  most  probable  that 
the  Sanskrit  forms  are  nearest  the  original  type  and 
that  the  Greek  -kv-  is  a  recent  formation  taking  the 
place  of  earlier  -ycv-  by  the  side  of  -vv-  on  the  analogy 
of  the  collateral  forms  in  -va^  and  -vS-.  The  root 
frequently  appears  in  its  weak  form.  In  Greek  the  non- 
thematic  are  disappearing  before  the  thematic  forms. 

i.    Verbs  with  root  in  strong  form :  op-vw-/u,  Scuc- 

ii.  Verbs  with  root  in  weak  form  :  ap-w-futi^  vrdp- 
Kv-fuxi,  rarw-Toi  (=  */^-nM-)  in  Homer,  but  ravwo  is  more 
frequent. 

Throughout  this  series  the  strong  form  of  the  suffiix 
is  found  in  the  three  persons  singular  of  the  indicative 
while  the  dual  and  plural  and  the  middle  throughout 
have  the  weak  forms.  Udvia  and  kix^kw  stand  apparently 
for  *U-avf-o>  and  *icix-avf-€ii  respectively.  According  to 
Dindorf  the  Attic  poets  always  wrote  Kty^fivm. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  forms  occurring  in  classical  Greek 
appear  with  a  suffix  -v-wfu,  the  previous  vowel  being 
(a)  short  as  in  hnrv-fii,  o-^cKw-fii,  (b)  long  as  in  C^vw-fu, 
piowv-fu,  or  (c)  the  apparent  root  is  disyllabic  as  in 

K€fHLyW'fUy  neravw-fii,  Kpcfuxvw-fK,  (r#cc8avia;-/u.     In  Attic 

Greek  we  should  expect  not  Ik-kv-zu  but  ci-w-zxi  from 
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*ue»-n-,  and  this  form  is  found  in  Homer  by  the  side  of 

Jv-vu-fu.    Brugmann '  contends  that  the  -<r-      , 

was  restored  analogically  as  in  iJ^Vtr/iat 

etc.  and  that  the  new  *c(r-w-fu  was  then  changed  into 

ht-vv-iu.    In  the  same  way  arose  irfiiv-vv-iu  and  C'^-m-m 

from  roots  ending  in  -s.    These  verbs  then  fonned  the 

model  for  other  new  formations.     No  forms  in  -avwfu 

are  old.     rtrtarntu  is  found  in  Aristophanes,  the  others 

mentioned  not  earlier  than  Xenophon  and 

Plato,  while  nopitwiu  and  aropivvvfii  are 

very  late'  and -are  fonned  from   ixoptaa,  Itnopttra.  as 

parallels  to  the  Attic  A^^iwu/ii  and  ■nii^Um. 

(/)  The  last  of  the  -n-  stems  are  the  thematic  forms 
parallel  to  those  preceding.  Here  the  suffix  verba  wiih 
appears  as  -n(t)w-  and  -n^.  The  former  is  ™5^  "^'  l^ 
seen  in  uc-vio-(uu  by  the  side  of  oraW  (e  ii  ""'^  '"*'■ 
above),  in  &»-yiia  (Hesiod)  by  the  aide  of  AJ-kj,  and  in 
iiw-uTX'yi*>-f^  by  the  side  of  \a\-aim,  lax-t'-vam  and  the 
shorter  «fx">  ^^^  ^'^'*  ^^'^  originally  resembling  in 
meaning  the  English  under-take.  The  shorter  form  -nyp- 
is.  found  in  ^Bavw  (— ^avfu),  ^ima  (=^ivFiu}  and  nW 
(cp.  Ti-vv-fitvot  in  Homer,  Odyssey  xxiv.  326).  The  root 
vowel,  which  is  long  in  Homer,  is  shortened  in  Attic, 
exactly  as  in  ^otK  (for  (iyFo-^).  The  Latin  minuo  could 
be  phonetically  explained  as  having  either  form  of  the 
suffix'. 

Many  of  the  -n-  suffixes  are  frequently  followed  by  a 
-io-  suffix  (3  487). 

482.    ni.    Verb  stems  in  -s-. 

Here  there  is  a  close  parallelism  with  noun  stems, 
>  K.  Z.  37,  pp-  569—098. 
*  CnitiQi,  aTtt\  Verb.  p.  113  fl. 
■  Bragmtuu,  Orundr.  il  g  649. 
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the  non-thematic  -5-  stems  appearing  in  three  forms 

PftnUeium     "^"'  "^*"  *"^^  "*"■    ^®  sorios  of  thematic 

between  noun  yerb-forms  in  -eio-  and  -«>-  is  better  de- 
ana  verb  ttems. 

veloped  than  the  corresponding  noun  stems. 

(a)  Non-thematic  forms  except  in  the  aorist  are 
Non-them»tic  1^0^  found  in  Greek  or  Latin.     iJSca,  Lat. 

fonna  in  «-.  fnderam  represent  an  original  *(e^)ueid'-e8'm. 
Cp.  also  l-8ci{-a  and  old  Latin  dia-ti.  These  forms  will 
be  discussed  under  the  aorist  (§  502  £f.). 

(b)  Thematic  forms  are  found  not  unfirequently  in 
Thematioforma  Greek.  They  are  more  rare  in  Latin. 
*° ''''  No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  De- 
nominatives like  the  Greek  rcXc-a»  from  the  noun-stem 
*TcXco'-  in  TiXoi  (cp.  lrj\€(r-<ra)  and  the  more  primitive 

verbs  #cXa-(a')-itf  (cp.  #cc-#cAao'-Tat),  aira-(<r)-ii>,  Tf)-c(<r)-«  and 

avf-o),  the  suffix  no  doubt  being  the  same  in  both  noun 
DenpminfttiTe  &i^d  verb.   In  Latin  the  Denominative  verbs 

verba  in  I^tin.     ^f  ^j^j^j^  ^^^.^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^  j^^  q^^^  j^^^ 

become  confused  with  the  contracting  verbs  in  -dtV; 
hence  gener-dre  from  the  stem  genes-,  tnoder-dre  frt)m 
the  stem  seen  in  modes-turs,  decor-are,  labor-are  etc.* 
The  -«-  suffix  added  to  the  verb  root  found  elsewhere 
in  Latin  is  seen  according  to  Brugmann'  in  guaes-o 
{*^gtMi8-9o)  by  the  side  of  quaer-o,  in  vis-Oy  in  inces-so, 
arceS'So,  botii  from  the  root  of  ced-o,  and  in  accers-o  which 
is  confused  tiirough  identity  of  meaning  with  arcesso, 
but  seems  rather  to  stand  for  ad-cers-^-o,  with  possibly 
the  same  root  as  is  found  in  Greek  im-Kovp-o-^*  'one 

^  The  cause  of  the  confaaion  mnst  have  been  the  ezistenoe  of 
-a-  Btems  developed  from  •«•  stems  (cp.  yeye^  by  the  side  of  y^^ot) 
which  later  disappeared  firom  Latin  except  in  a  few  words  like 
auror-a,  flor-a, 

*  Orundr,  n.  §  662.  '  Sobnsen,  K.  Z,  80,  p.  600  f. 
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who  runs  up  (to  help),'  and  in  the  English  horte,  literally 
'  conraer.' 

The  reduplicated  fonns  of  this  class,  which  in  Skt. 
make  the  desiderative  verbs,  are  not  found  elsewhere 
except  in  Keltic'. 

483.     IV.    Verb  stems  in  -ako-. 

These  are  the  verbs  generally  called  Inceptive  verbs. 
They  are  formed  with  a  suffix  which  we  ^^ 

have  ah-eady  found  used  scantily  as  a  noun 
Bufliz  (§  381).  finigmaun  treats  this  class  aa  a  com- 
bination of  the  -»-  {•«»-)  of  the  previous  class  and  the 
suffixes  -ko-  and  -^«-*.  He  holds  that  besides  the  fonns 
with  -k-  there  were  also  in  the  original  language  forms 
with  -j^A-,     But  this  requires  further  investigation. 

In  this  class  there  are  two  types,  (a)  those  in  which 
the  suffix  is  added  to  the  simple  root,  (b)  those  in  which 
the  root  has  reduplication.  The  second  type  is  found 
only  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

(a)  This  type  is  common  in  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
Gk. !  pi-trKtii,  i^d-aK^,  jfio-iricu,  Xa-trKoi  (for  ''kiut-triau  cp. 
t-XoK-o-v),  $r^nta  better  authenticated  as  ^v^mu  with 
a  suffix  -lo-no-  foimd  in  wp-to-Ktu  etc.  The  origin  of  this 
bye-foim  is  not  clear.  It  cannot,  however,  be  separated 
ftx>m  the  ending  found  in  substantives :  oU-iinco-t, 
iratfi-uTK-i;  etc.  Latin :  kisco,  gd-gco,  pa-so<H;  posco 
(=  *porc-sco ;  -or-  representing  -r-  and  the  root  being 
the  weak  grade  of  that  found  in  prec-o-r,  proc-us :  cp. 
Glennan  for-achen).  miaceo  stands  for  *micsc-eio ;  cp. 
fuofoi  for  *fUK-aKai,  -y-  appearing  through  the  influence 
of  fuyrv-iu.  In  English  taash  (-  *yat-skd  from  the  root 
in  water)  and  wish  (g  381)  are  examples  of  this  for- 
mation. 

1  Brognuim,  Orundr.  It.  |  668.  *  Onmdr.  11.  j  669. 
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In  both  languages  a  number  of  inceptive  forms  are 
Inceptive  by  ^^^^^  ^Y  *^^  ^ide  of  simpler  verb  forms,  in 
ilm  le  verbs  ^'  ^J^^ch  case  the  inceptive  suffix  is  generally 
added  to  the  suffix  found  in  the  simple 
verb.  Specially  noticeable  in  this  connexion  are  the 
inceptive  imperfect  and  aorist  forms  found  in  Homer 
and  Herodotus. 

lo-icf  'he  was/  cp.  0.  Lat.  escit  (=est)  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  Xn.  Tables;  hta^BtiptaKov,  ^cvyco-icoy, 
kafitaKoy,  These  forms  are  never  augmented.  In  Latin 
we  have  forms  like  Me-sc-ere  by  the  side  of  albe-re, 
turge-sc-ere  by  the  side  of  turgi-re,  obdarmi'SC-ere  by  the 
side  of  dorm-re.  The  vowel  preceding  -sc-  speedily 
came  to  be  felt  as  part  of  the  suffix,  which  is  then 
extended  in  this  new  form  to  other  stems.  Many  verbs 
¥nth  the  -sko-  suffix  in  Latin  are  formed  directly  from 
noun-stems:  a/rbor-esC'ere.flamm-esC'ereQXc, 

(b)    The  reduplicated  form  is  found  in  only  one  verb 

Reduplicated  '^  Latin  :  disco  (=*di'de'Scd) :  Gk.  8t-Sa(#c)- 

inoeptive*.        ^^^    ^  f^^  other  verbs  are  found  in  Greek, 

some  of  them  common :  yt-yF<i>-<ric«,  fu-fimj-aKiOj  fii-fipia- 
iTKU) ;  others  are  Homeric :  Ti-Tv(#c)-<rico-/iot,  cp.  the  bye- 
form  Tc-Tw#c€To  with  reduplication  in  e,  which  is  shown 

also  by  iUrKm  (=  *f  c-f  t#c-<r#ca)). 

484.    V.    Verb  stems  in  -to-  (-t-). 

Persson^  finds  this  suffix  in  nineteen  original  forms 
amongst  which  he  includes  Lat  ver-to  (Eng.  worth  in 
"  Woe  worth  the  day ! ")  where  -t-  is  ordinarily  recog- 
nised as  part  of  the  root;  Gk.  Sarco/iot  'divide'  (cp. 
8a-i-u)),  irarco/ioi  (cp.  Lat.  pa-8Co) ;  Lat.  /ateor  and 
others.  As  a  present  suffix  it  is  found  in  a  few  words : 
Gk.  v€K-T<a,  Lat.  pec-to,  Eng.  fight  (Scotch  /echt) ;  Lat 

1  WurzeUrweiUrung^  p.  38  ff. 
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plec-to,  GennKuJlechten.    Fonns  with  -t-  but  without  the 
them&tic  vowel  are  found  only  in  Aryan'. 

485.  VI.    Verb  stems  in  -dh-  and  -d-. 

These  sufBxes  sometimes  appeal  side  by  aide  as 
expansionB  of  simpler  roots.  Thus  from  the  root  found 
in  the  Latin  oAo,  Qk,  av-aX-ro-t  '  insatiable '  come 
*  expanded '  forms  aXS-o-fuu,  aX-0suVu  and  aX-S-o-^i, 
oX-S-oivu ;  compare  ^mX-tf-ono-t,  Eng,  mild,  with  ofuiX- 
8-iW.  In  Greek  the  suffix  -dh-  of  the  present  (which 
includes  morphologically  the  second  aorist  §  479)  is 
specially  common :  Ppi-610,  fu-vi-Gia,  iftXty-i-Oa,  wpg-Oia, 
fo-tfoi  (and  tu-Siui ;  root  ed-  in  Lat  ed-o,  Eng,  eat) ; 
i-trx*-6o-v,  l-Kiit^o-v.  In  Latin  gaud-e-o  is  apparently 
the  same  as  YO-Oi-io  {=*yaF-*-$-m').  In  Greek  tX-h-ofuu 
compared  with  IX-jr-ilat  shows  a  -d-  suffix  (cp.  JcXSwp 
'hope').  In  Latin  salto  'salt'  represents  *mldo  and 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  English  word. 

486.  A  number  of  other  consonant  suffixes  might 
be  postulated,  as  for  example  in  Gk.  gh  (x)  in  tnrip-x-«-H^i; 
Tpv-x^  cp.  Tpu'-«,  ^-x",  cp.  ^ao>  etc  But  none  occupy 
such  an  important  position  as  those  already  mentioned, 
nor  as  a  rule  is  the  suffix  confined  to  the  present,  though 
some  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  show  nothing  but 
presential  forms. 

487.  VII.    Verb  stems  in  -lo-. 

This  is  a  wide-reaching  series  including  a  considerable 

variety  of  types.    As  in  the  noun  formation    „  ^  ^  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  ...  Varb*  with -A)- 

we  saw  that  -jo-  was  the  great  adjective-  nuBi     in«inij 
forming  suffix,  so  in  the  verb  it  is  the  great 
denominative-forming  suffix.    It  thus  is  pre-eminently  a 

I  BrDgmatm,  Onimlr.  n.  |  679. 

'  PeTHon,  WvntUriDeittnmg,  p.  46  f. 

'  Permon,  loc,  tit. 
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secondary  suffix  in  both  noun  and  verb.  In  the  noun 
however  there  were  primary  forms  which  contained  this 
8u6^  (§  402) ;  in  the  verb  also  it  has  a  primary  value. 
In  the  verb  as  in  the  noun  the  suffix  has  gradation,  cp. 
Lat.  cap'iunt  and  cap4t, 

(a)    The  suffix  is  appended  directly  to  the  root  which 
Primuy  'fp'  ii^y  ftppear  in  (i)  a  strong  or  (ii)  a  weak 
■*®™*'  form.    There  are  also  some  roots  which 

(iii)  end  in  a  long  vowel  (cp.  Glass  I  a). 


(i) 


Gk. 

Lat. 

\€6irata  ( =  •Xevif-i«) 

cp.  "Bpec'io 

$^i^  {::z*9hefl-\6) 

!    op.  fer-io 

XaZp«(  =  *xr-i«) 

.    har-ior 

/SoZrwCss^^-jo) 

:    venio 

ifid'ta 

,    cp.  no  (inf.  nd-re) 

(ii) 
(iii) 


(b)    There  are  a  few  forms  with  intensive  redupli- 

B«dnpUcated  cation  aS  aurcria  (=Vai-f  uc-i«)  and  ^op-^p-v 

•jp-  stoBM.         ( _  *irop^vp'i,iii)  with  which  Brugmann  com- 
pares in  Latin  tin-tinnioy  an  obviously  onomatopoetic 

word. 

(e)  The  -fV  suffix  is  secondary,  being  added  after 
Secondary -io-  another  suffix  as  (i)  -W-,  (ii)  -8-,  or  (iii)  to 
itemt.  i^j  actually  existing  noun  stem. 

(i)  According  to  Brugmann*  the  verbs  in  Greek 
which  have  a  long  vowel  preceding  -v-  are  of  this  origin ; 
jcpZvci),  xXivfti,  opfvo),  STpwm.  The  suffix  in  the  form  -2^-|V 
is  very  common  in  Oreek,  -aivo-  making  many  new  verbs. 
Hence  comes  #cp-atva>  (cp.  Kp-ovo-9),  but  most  of  these 
forms  come  from  noun  stems  in  -n-  (§  356  ff.).    Some- 

1  According  to  the  old  theory  revived  by  Conway  that  -ni- 
becomes  -nd-  in  Latin,  -fendo  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  9e(rw. 
But  this  theory  is  at  present  not  proven. 

«  Grundr.  11.  §  743. 
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times  -n-  is  '  infixed '  in  the  root ;  wrurino  {=  •irrtw-jn*), 
Lat.  pins-o. 

(ii)  Nearly  all  fonns  in  -«-f-}0-  are  future  in  mean- 
ing :  Lat.  pru-r-io  seems  to  be  a  present  from  the  root 
pnt-ina  with  this  double  suffix.  For  the  futures  see 
§  491  ff. 

(iii)  The  noun  stem  may  be  of  any  of  the  types 
which  have  been  already  discussed  (§  344  ff.),  DmominatiTM 
Thus  we  find  from  a  labial  stem  xp^"'^'^  in  Greek. 
(=  *)(aXtwm),  irom  a  dental  stem  StKa^w  (SikoS-),  Kopiatra 
{KOfni$-),  from  a  guttural  stem  KTfpvtnrta  (mjpvit-),  ftaarC^m 
(fuamy-),  irom  an  -s-stem  rtKtCto  (Homer),  rtX«ui  {TtX*<T-); 
from  -R-stems  iriaiva,  rcKToivd),  wmfiaiyio,  ovofuuvia,  after 
which  many  analogical  formations  are  produced,  XmKau«>, 
rucpaina  etc ;  from  -r-atetas  nKftaipia,  and  parallel  to 
forms  with  thematic  vowel  i)($aiput  {^xPp°~)i  y^pcupu 
lytpapo-)  etc.;  fi^m  -i-stems  /iiprtw,  noviw  ;  from  -u-stems 
ax^vu,  fu&vit ;  jSomAcvui,  vofuvai  ;  irom  -O-stems  ipiXi-a^ 
iciikXc-id  and  many  corresponding  forms ;  from  -d-stema 
a-cipa'-bi,  Ti/ia-d)  and  a  I&rge  number  of  others.  As  in  the 
noun,  so  in  the  verb,  analogy  plays  a  ki^e  part,  and  most 
suffixes  are  occasionally  or  even  frequently  attached  to 
stems,  to  which  they  do  not  originally  belong.  The 
-o-verbs  by  the  aide  of  -e-verbs  in  such  double  forms  as 
vokt/iiio  and  voKifMia,  with  a  distinction  of  meaning,  seem 
to  have  arisen  iu  Greece  itself. 

In  Latin  the  -fo-verbs  are  less  disguised  and  therefore 
more    easily    traced :    saep-io ;    cuatod-io ;    Deoonunni™. 
mur-io 'cry  like  a  mouse';  aper-io;  ntttri-o  •"•*'"'■ 
(cp.  nutri-x);   aitio,  poti-or;  metu-o;   albe^;   titriho, 
delir-o. 

The  -to-  type  in  Latin,  though  possessing  a  cousider- 
ahle  number  of  forms,  shows  but  little  variety  when 
G.  P.  45 
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compared  with  Greek.  Apart  from  root  verbs  like 
rapio,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Latin  -iVstems  fall  into 
a  few  categories.  A  large  number  of  those  which  have 
the  infinitive  in  -Ire  are  denominatives  firom  -t-stems, 
a  second  large  series  are  onomatopoetic  words  expressing 
sounds :  gloctre,  blatlre  etc.,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  are 
desideratives,  none  of  which  except  esurire  and  partth 
rire  are  common  and  old.  Words  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  type  seen  in  ^iXe-ca  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
root  verbs  in  -|o-  which  make  the  infinitive  in  -ere  (some 
25  in  number)  it  may  be  observed  have  always  a  short 
root  syllable :  fug-io,  mor-ior,  jac-io,  quat-io,  sap-to. 
The  causes  of  the  difference  in  treatment  between  these 
and  the  verbs  which  make  the  infinitive  in  -ire  are  hard 
to  discover.  The  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that, 
apart  from  denominatives  from  -i-stems,  only  those 
verbs  belonged  originally  to  the  so-called  fourth  conju- 
gation, which  had  a  long  root  syllable,  the  suffix  in  that 
case  appearing  as  -iio-.  The  number  of  verbs  which 
conform  exactly  to  the  type  of  audio,  and  yet  have  a 
short  syllable  in  the  root,  is  very  small,  and  most  of  them 
can  be  easily  explained  as  arising  through  the  analogy 
of  forms  akin  to  them  in  meaning. 

488.    {d)    We  come  finally  to  a  series  of  forms  which 
in  all  Indo-G.  languages  except  Sanskrit  are  indistin- 
guishable firom  the  -jo-  stems  already  mentioned  as 
coming  from  -0-  stems.     These  are    the 

CaosatiTM       «  1  .• 

and  intensives  forms  uscd  somotimes  as  causatives,  some- 
^  "  ^'  times  as  intensives  or  frequentatives*.    The 

form  of  the  suffix  is  -/to-  with  the  accent  on  the  first 

^  Delbrttck  points  out  (J.  JF*.  iv.  p.  132  f.)  that  in  the  Aryan 
languages  causatives  have  regularly  a  long  root  vowel,  iteratives 
a  short  one. 
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element,  while  in  the  denominatives  alre&dy  mentioned 
the  accent  is  upon  the  -{o-  syllable.  Whether  the  suffix 
IB  or  !b  not  connected  with  the  suffix  in  denominatives 
is  hard  to  decide,  but,  at  any  rate,  no  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes.  The  intensive  or 
ftequentative  meaning  often  shades  off  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  simple  verb,  because  it  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  language  to  employ  emphatic  forms  where  emphasis 
ifi  not  necessary,  and  consequeutly  to  lower  emphatic 
forms  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  term :  cp.  I^t.  volare 
and  volitare  etc.  Apart  from  the  original  accent  pre- 
served by  Sanskrit,  there  is  no  difference  in  form  be- 
tween the  presents  of  intenaives  and  denominatives, 
although  where  the  causative  meaning  exists  they  can 
be  distinguished  by  significatiou.  The  intensives  how- 
ever carried  their  suffix  throughout  in  some  form  (cp, 
Lat.  mtm-i-tu-s),  while  in  the  denominatives  it  was 
purely  presential.  But  this  distinction  waa  soon  ob- 
literated. Examples  of  this  formation  with  causative 
meaning  are  in  Greek:  ^jS-nu  to  ^i^-o-itai  cp.  <^fio%; 
tropiai  to  <TiP-a-iiai  (rt.  ijVg-  'keep  aloof);  in  Latin, 
mon-eo  to  me-min-i;  noc-eo  to  nec-o;  doc-eo  to  diico 
(=  *dt-dC'Scd).  In  English  we  have  parallel  forma :  fcUt, 
fell;  sit,  set  etc.  The  intensive  meaning  is  equally 
common  :  ^op-tu  to  ij>ip-<Oj  cp.  <^opo-s;  rpoK-iut  to  fptTr-m, 

cp.  TfKMTo-s ;  (TKoviiit  With  its  futuFe  tTKi^ofuu  from  the 
simple  verb,  cp.  ffK<nro-s;  Latin  spond-eo  cp.  inrn'Su! 
Pmd-eo  cp.  tw&u  *  gnaw'.'  Substantives  are  not  found 
by  the  side  of  such  verbs  in  Latin,  the  interchange  of 
-e-  and  -*•  forms  between  verb  and  noun  being,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  obliterated. 

I  Bmgmaim,  Grundr,  n.  g  803. 
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In  the  examples  cited,  the  root  syllable  appears 
with"  root  in  always  in  the  -o-  grade,  but  the  root  is 
weak  gnde,  occasionally  found  in  its  weak  form.  Brug- 
mann  cites  ^  #cv-€(i)  Lat  queo  (cp.  part.  t»-ce-«?w  —  *w-<r«- 
iens)  and  Lat.  ci-eo  '  call,  fetch,'  a  causative  to  the  fonn 
found  in  #ct-oi. 

In  the  Oreek  poets  it  is  often  hard  to  decide  between 
forms  in  -o>  and  forms  in  -e<u,  e.g.  between 

Confused   in      ,  ,  /        t/  j     «        '       xi. 

Oroekwithother  virvta    and    irirveoi,    pnmo    and    piffTCai,    the 

orma.  diflFcrence  in  Attic  being  only  one  of  accent, 

iriTvcD  or  iriTvw,  iriTV€tv  or  iriTV€iv  etc. 

489.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  in  each 
language  new  categories  not  represented  in  the  original 
language  come  to  the  front. 

An  entirely  new  formation  in  Greek  is  the  small 
New  lorma-    ff^^V  ^^  forms  Called  desideratives  and 
tions.  ending  in  -ctiw.    The  Latin  forms  in  -urio 

{%  487  c,  ii.)  cannot  be  directly  connected  with  the  Greek. 
The  most  recent  explanation  is  that  of  Wackemagel' 
who  holds  that  the  verbs  in  -o-cuo  arise  through  the 
Greek  deeiden.  winning  together  of  a  dative  case  and  a 
**^®*  participle  in  such  forms  as  d^etbvrcs  (=  o^ci 

I6vr€i)  'going  for  a  view,'  which  precede  in  time  the 
present  forms.  Other  forms  of  the  desiderative  occur 
in  -uui),  /mOrjruita  '  I  long  to  be  a  disciple '  etc.  This  type 
is  founded  on  substantives  in  -id  in  the  first  instance. 

490.  In  Latin  the  most  characteristic  independent 

Latin  fhwuen-  development  is  the  series  of  frequentatives 
tativea  In  -2o-.  jj^  .^^  ^__  .^^|*^)  which  have  the  suffix  some- 
times reduplicated :  cp.  dic-o  (primary),  die-to  (secondary, 
founded  on  the  participle  dic-tu-s),  dic-ti-to  (tertiary). 

*  Qrundr.  n.  §  791. 
>  K,  Z,  28,  p.  141  ff. 
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These  verbs  are  often  used  merely  as  the  emphatic  form 
of  the  simple  verb,  although  sometimes,  as  in  cogo  and- 
cogito,  the  meaning  of  the  simple  and  the  secondary  verb 
is  quite  different  In  the  later  Imperial  period,  when 
the  language  is  decaying,  the  straining  after  emphasis 
becomes  greater  and  the  number  of  forms  in  -to  and 
-tito  steadily  increases. 

xxvi.     The  Future. 

491.  How  far  a  future  in  -a^-  was  developed  before 
the  separation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  onjimi  tatan 
it  is  impossible  to  say'.  The  Aryan  and  ^-'s^- 
Letto-Slavonic  groups  certainly  possess  such  a  future, 
but  no  Greek  or  Latin  forms  need  be  identified  with  it. 
The  Germanic  languages  have  no  future  form  at  all, 
but,  when  the  necessity  is  felt,  develop  the  future  mean- 
ing by  the  help  of  an  auxiliary  verb.  In  Vedic  Sanskrit 
the  number  of  fatures  in  -sio-  is  very  small 

492.  In  Greek  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  conjunctive  of  the  -s-aorist  and  the  The  onek  to- 
future,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  origin  **"*** 

they  are  one  and  the  same.  If  so,  h*iiiu  Lat.  dixo  are 
identical  in  both  form  and  meaning.  It  is,  however, 
phonetically  possible  for  Siifw  to  represent  an  original 
future  "deik-iio,  and  as  the  history  of  -j-  in  Latin  after 
s-  is  still  uncertain,  dixo  may  even  on  this  hypothesis 
be  the  equivalent  of  BtU<i>.  The  so-called  syncopated 
futures  in  Greek,  koXcu,  ^aXm,  etc.,  arise  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  intervocalic  -a-,  after  a  vowel  sound 
belonging  to  the  root  ^aAi-iroi  etc.  The  Greek  future 
passive  in  -^^ofiat  (X>r^-^^crofuu  etc.)  is  not  found  in 
1  Cp.  E.  W.  Hopkini  id  A.  J.  P.  im.  p.  1  S. 
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Homer.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  passive  aorist  in  -Orf-v  (§  474  b),  which  is  also 
peculiar  to  Greek.  The  forms  c^fuu,  vlofiai^  x*'**>  which 
are  used  as  futures,  are  probably  subjunctives  of  a 
presential  (or  second  aorist)  stem.  Greek  developed 
independently  a  future  from  the  perfect  stem  in  a  few 
instances:  ccmffoi,  tc^vj/^w.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  middle. 

493.    In  Latin,  apart  from  old  forms  like  diao,  faxOy 

the  future  is  made  up  of  a  strange  medley 
tuwswreof three  of  elements  from  many  sources,      (i)  era  is 

no  doubt  the  old  subjunctive  of  the  root 
es'y  parallel  to  the  Homeric  cw.  The  ftiture  perfect 
forms  arise  from  other  verbs  in  a  similar  way.  Thus 
videro  is  parallel  to  f  ciScq)  (:=  *ueidesd) ;  the  special  mean- 
ing of  the  future  perfect  is  attached  to  the  form  after 
the  separation  of  the  Italic  group  from  the  original  stock, 
(ii)  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  derivative  con- 
jugations form  their  fritures  in  Latin  by  composition 
with  forms  from  the  root  bhu- ;  amd-bo,  mom-bo,  scl-bo. 
(iii)  The  history  of  the  future  of  root  verbs,  legam, 
leges,  leget  etc.,  is  more  difficult.  The  prevalent  view  at 
present  is  -that  this  friture  is  made  up  of  subjunctive 
forms  with  two  different  suffixes,  the  1st  person  with  -d- 
and  the  other  persons  with  -#-\  An  older  view,  more 
plausible  in  some  respects  but  hardly  tenable  on  phonetic 
grounds,  was  that  the  forms  with  -e-  in  Latin  represented 
the  original  optative :  fer-es  =  ^cpoi$  etc.,  cp.  pomerium 
(§  176).  But  the  change  of  -(>|-  to  -#-  is  hardly  defen- 
sible in  the  verb. 

1  Brogmann,  Grumir.  11.  §§  924,  926. 
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jxxvii.    The  Perfect. 

494.  The  notion  of  recently  completed  action  was 
not  attached  to  the  perfect  forms  in  the  primitive  period. 
The  meaning  was  originally  merely  that  of  an  intensive 
or  iteiative  present,  a  signification  which  in  Greek  it 
has  frequently  retained:  fiifiri-Ka,  itm}-Ka  etc,  cp.  Lat. 
memini,  novi  etc. 

The  perfect  is  distinguished  hova  other  presential 
forms  ( 1)  by  its  reduplication,  (2)  by  its  vowel  .     . 

srade,  (3)  by  its  pecuhar  personal  suffixes.  chuwieriBtia 
As  we  have  seen  (§  477),  the  distinction  m 
suffixes  tends  to  disappear,  and  the  other  characteristics 
are  not  present  in  every  case.  Thus  olSa  Lat.  vldi  Skt. 
veda,  Eng.  toot,  has  at  no  time  any  trace  of  reduplication. 
Perfects  like  Lat.  cepi  sedi  with  a  long  vowel  and  no  re- 
duplication seem  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  language. 
Distinctions  in  vowel  gnule  also  are  not  always  present'. 
Thus  we  have  yi-yy-o-fuu  :  yi-yov^  yi-ya-fiMv  ;  fuuv-o-ftai : 
fUfiova^  fU-fia-fi-ty  ;  KTtivai :  i-ierov-a  (not  in  Homer),  J-kt*- 
pcv  (where  the  augment  replaces  the  reduplication  and 
confuses  the  forms  with  the  strong  aoriat) ;  vtc^-to :  vi. 
vttS-a,  m-mB-iitv,  where  such  distinctions  still  remain 
although  the  weak  plurals  are,  even  in  the  Homeric 
period,  being  levelled  out  But  the  majority  of  Greek 
verbs  in  the  classical  (though  not  in  the  Homeric  period) 
make  the  perfect  with  a  suffix  -xa  (-xa)  of  uncertain 
origin  and  disregard  the  original  difference  of  grade. 
ThuB  Tc(W  makes  W-m-Ka ;  il>0tipa>,  liftSap-Ka  as  well  as 
l^Bopa ;  vifuiij  vt-vi/iri-Ka  ;  rtXiai,  TtriktKa  ;  irii'fiii),  irc- 
wtwn;  etc.  The  Germanic  forms  (§  48)  seem  to  show 
'  Latin  b  of  no  v&lna  for  this  distillation,  ita  towbIb  in 
noaooantad  ^'llftblea  beine  reduoed  throogliODt  to  -i-. 
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that  not  only  the  plural  forms  but  also  the  2nd  person 
singular  was  weak,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the 
classical  languages. 

495*   The  attempts  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation 
Greek  perfeoto  ^^  ~'^^  ^^  ^^^  Greek  perfect  have  all  proved 
^  "**•  abortive  \     It  might  most  naturally  be  ex- 

pected to  begin  with  verbs  whose  roots  end  in  -jc,  e.g. 
6k(tik€K-a  from  oXeic-o)  by  the  side  of  oXcuX-a  from  oX-Xv-fii, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  such  an  explanation. 
In  Homer  the  twelve  simple  verbs  which  form  this 
perfect  all  end  in  a  vowel,  a  liquid  or  a  nasal,  e.g.  h<mf- 

ica,    ire-^v-Ka,  pi-Ptj-Ka^   Ki-Kfirf-KOj   rc-^v^-Ka,  pi-pX-q-Kii^ 

fii'fipto-Ka,  In  Homer  the  number  of  forms  frt>m  se- 
condary formations  is  also  very  small,  but  in  Attic  all 
secondary  verbs  make  the  perfect  in  -ica.  Along  with 
the  perfect  forms  in  -ka  must  be  considered  the  aorist 
forms  c-^xa,  l-Soj-Ko,  7-ica*.  The  Latin  /e-c-i  seems  to 
form  an  exact  parallel  to  i-Orj-Ka,  and  hence  Brugmann 
would  attribute  the  formation  to  a  root- determinative  in 
the  primitive  speech,  the  working  of  which  developed 
greatly  in  Greek  after  its  separation  from  the  original 
stock". 

496.    The  aspirated  perfects  with  ^,  Xi  ^m  stems 

OxMk  Mpim-  ending  in  a  breathed  or  voiced  stop  of  the 

ted  perfeoto.       Qgjne  nature,  are  not  found  in  Homer,  and 

in  the  early  classical  period  only  trcn-ofi^a  and  mpoffm. 

In  the  4th  century  b.c.  they  become  more  common 

^  Osthofif,  hftving  argued  at  great  length  in  his  book  on  the 
Perfect  for  the  identification  of  the  suffix  with  the  particle  k€w, 
Doric  KcL,  soon  gave  up  this  explanation  and  connected  it  with 
Latin  ee  in  ee-do  etc.  {Berliner  phil,  Wocheruehriftj  1885,  col.  1610). 

*  IfpfeyKa,  which  is  often  mentioned  along  with  these  three,  owes 
its  'K'  to  the  root. 

*  Chrundr,  u.  §  864. 
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SfSfjx".  ^''"X".  tw^'j™,  ySt^Ao^  They  are  obviously 
aDalogical  formations,  e.g.  the  perfect  of  rpc'^  influencing 
that  of  Tpora  and  changing  it  from  *Ti'Tpmr-a  to  rc-rpo^-o. 
Such  middle  fonns  as  rcrpo^arai  (3  pi.)  occur  even  in 
Homer,  but  must  also  be  analogical',  forma  like  rvypofi^uii 
from  ypa<fM  influencing  Terpo^/iai  from  rphnit  in  the 
3rd  plural   by    the    proportional    analogy  yiypatj^i  i 

TtTpofLiiai  =  ytypa^rai :   Tfrpd^TCU. 

497.  The  Latin  perfect  is  an  estnwrdinary  example 
of  confusion  between  the  original  perfect  iheutinper- 
and  the  original  -a-aorist.  In  such  forms  '"*■ 
as  vidl,  dpi,  mo-mard-i  (for  *m»-vwrd-i  by  assimilation 
of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  to  that  in  the  second), 
te-ttU-i  etc,  we  have  remnants  of  the  original  perfect 
formation,  althou^  the  personal  ending  has  been 
changed  (g  465).  In  dixi,  acripsi  etc.  we  have  relics  of 
the  -^-aorist  formation.  The  con&sion  probably  arose 
from  two  causes,  (1)  identity  of  meaning  oontuion  in 
between  the  two  formations,  (2)  phonetic  J^|^  ,^  p^ 
identity  in  some  forma  of  the  two  para-  '*°^ 
digms.  Thus  *mdes-mo3,  the  1st  plural  from  the 
aorist  whose  conjunctive  is  videro,  might  phonetically 
become  similar  to  aidimuB,  a  genuine  perfect  developed 
like  Skt  sidimA'.  The  -a-  in  the  Xnd  person  of  both 
singular  and  plural  is  no  doubt  also  derived  from  the 
aorist,  while  -ti,  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  person  singular, 
may  be  a  modification  of  the  original  perfect  suffix  -tha. 
The  3rd  person  singular  md-i-t  seems  to  have  the  suffix 
-e-  of  the  perfect  followed  by  the  secondary  ending  -t 
of  the  aorist  The  forms  of  the  3rd  person  plural  are 
extremely  difficult.     The  double  forms  md-erunt  (the 

■  J.  Bohmidt,  K.  Z.  37,  p.  309  S. 

>  J.  Bohmiat,  K.  Z.  27,  p.  838. 
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penult  of  which  is  scanned  both  short  and  long)  and 
md-ere  have  possibly  different  origins.  Forma  like 
dedrot  {=dederunt)  on  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that 
the  penult  of  the  tjrpe  mderunt  was  originally  short 
(cp.  steterunt  in  the  poets).  The  form  may  therefore  be 
that  of  the  -^o-aorist  with  the  suffix  -nt  representing  an 
earlier  *mdesO'nt,  The  type  ^'id€re  is  conjectured  to 
have  original  -r-  and  to  be  connected  with  Sanskrit 
forms  of  the  3rd  plural  which  show  -r-  in  both  active 
and  middle.  Many  other  views  on  this  form  have  been 
propounded,  but  they  only  show  that  our  material  is  too 
scanty  to  warrant  any  dogmatic  statement  as  to  its 
origin. 

498.  The  Latin  perfects  in  -m  and  -ul  stand  by 

Latin  perfects  themselves.  The  conjecture  of  Schulze* 
in -t»i- Mid -i*i.  ^j^^  ^^  -t7l-forms  aroso  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  old  perfect  participle  in  -^es  with  the  sub- 
stantive verb  (*8eves  smos  giving  sevimtis,  *S€ve8  stes, 
sevistis,  and  the  forms  being  then  generalised  for  all 
persons)  and  Deecke's  recent  revival'  of  the  old  explana- 
tion that  -vi  is  the  medial  form  of /m  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  Nor  are  serious  difficulties  absent 
from  Bragmann's  explanation  which  starts  from  nwv-h 
jm-i  and  makes  plivij  Jlevi  etc.  to  be  formed  by  analogy 
through  the  parallelism  between  mottis,  jutus  and  plitus, 
detus,  while  genui  is  (after  geni-tu-s)  for  *gene-yil*, 

xxviii.    Pc^t  Formations. 

499.  Of  the  tenses  of  past  time  only  one  requires 
detailed   treatment — the    aorist.     The   imperfect  and 

1  jr.  Z.  28,  p.  266  ff. 

^  LateinUehe  Sekul-Qrammatik,  §  146  ff. 

s  Grrmdr.  n.  §  875.    Cp.Ohadwick,  B.  B,  xx.  p.  278. 
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the  pluperfect,  as  far  ae  their  Htems  are  concerned,  have 
ftjready  been  discussed  under  their  presential  forms. 

500.  The  imperfect  according  to  our  classification 
will  also  include  the  Greek  second  or  strong  aorist,  for, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  479),  there  is  no  difference  in  forma- 
tion between  such  aorists  and  certain  present  forms, 
except  that  in  the  indicative  they  have  as  a  rule  an 
augment  and  secondary  personal  endings. 

The  only  forms  in  Greek  which  require  notice  are 
new  forms  used  as  passive  aorists  :  ifiaXip',  Q^eck  2nd 
irpajniv  etc.  These  have  already  been  ex-  '"''"'  p^'"- 
plained  as  arising  on  the  analogy  of  preterite  forms  like 
l-tfni-v  and  t-pif-v.  They  are  therefore  by  origin  really 
members  of  the  active  voice. 

501.  In  Latin  all  imperfects  are  made  by  a  suffix 
-bam.  This  suffix  is  now  generally  recog-  l»h„  inipei^ 
nised  as  being  derived  from  the  root  bAu-  '"^ "'  '""* 
(bis^),  although  its  phonetic  history  is  not  without 
difficulty.  It  seems  better  to  recognise  in  it  with 
Thuraeysen'  an  old  aorist  'bkuaum  which  became  in 
the  primitive  period  'bhdm,  Italic  *Jam,  whence  medially 
■bam,  than  to  find  with  Bmgmana'  the  root  determinative 
-d-  in  the  form.  The  first  part  of  the  form  is  an 
infinitive  are-bam,  0.  Lat.  scl-bam,  on  the  analogy  of 
which  amd-bam  etc  were  fonned.  scw-bam  is  a  later 
formation  than  sci-bam,  on  the  analogy  of  -e-  verbs. 
Lat.  eram  is  not  the  phonetic  representative  of  *es-^, 
Gk.  ia  augmented  ^ ;  -am  appears  in  er-am  (~  *es-em) 
on  the  analogy  of  -bam\ 

'  B.  B.  vm.  p.  38£  ff.  Bat  even  in  thU  form  the  -a-  ii  hard 
to  eiplain. 

*  Ortmdr.  IT.  g  5S3. 

>  According  to  Bartholoniae  {Stvditn  t.  ittg.  SpTai:}igeieMehU, 
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502.  The  -5-  aorists  play  an  important  part  in  the 
The  •#-  aorists.  ^^tory  of  the  Aryan,  Greek  and  Slavonic 
groups ;  in  the  other  languages  such  forms 
as  occur  are  obscured  by  intermixture  (as  in  Latin)  with 
forms  originally  distinct.  The  -8-  element,  which  appears 
also  as  -68'  and  -bs-,  is  apparently  the  same  as  exists  in 
Group  III.  of  the  present  formations  (§  482).  The 
indicative  is  generally  augmented  and  in  Greek  is  for 
the  most  part  an  historical  tense. 

As  in  the  present  formations  with  -«-,  the  aorist  has 
Histoiyofthe  both  thematic    and    non-thematic   forms. 
£"1he  t^SJ  The  latter  owing  to  the  weak  form  of  the 
**^®-  sufiBx  in  the  singular  of  the  indicative  might 

be  expected  to  show  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the 
root  syllable,  and  such  forms  are  actually  found  in 
Sanskrit.  Greek,  however,  has  ceased  to  make  any  such 
distinction,  although  in  Latin  rexi,  texi  etc.  may  be 
relics  of  it.  From  the  root  *deik'  the  original  forms  of 
the  singular  and  plural  would  on  this  theory  be  as 
follows : 

*dkh$.m  *diis-mg  (op.  §  464) 

•difie-i  *difci'tS 

From  this  Greek  has  constructed  its  paradigm  ISct^ 
etc.,  losing  the  long  diphthongs  phonetically,  levelling 
out  the  weak  forms  of  the  plural  and  extending  the  -a 
of  the  1st  person  singular  to  the  other  persons.  ^Sci^s 
for  *ffi€if  and  cSeifc  for  *l8€if  {-kst  becoming  -ks  phonetic- 

n.  p.  63  ff.)  eram  etc.  are  developmentB  of  original  aorist  forms  in 
'di't  with  a  weaker  grade  -9}*-  which  became  -i-.  Hence  Lat.  -hoM 
would  represent  *'hh^i8,  -bat  ^bhuAit,  -t-  disappearing  in  long 
diphthongs  (§  181  note).  O.  Lat.  fudSf  foot  etc.  oome  from  a  bye- 
form  *bhu^ii,  *6Au)fa}t  with  loss  of  •}•. 
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ally)  were  no  doubt  brought  into  being  by  the  inSuence 
of  the  perfect  forms.  In  fonns  like  hmjiTa,  iriii.-qtTa  etc. 
-V-  was  retained  by  the  force  of  analogy  from  such  forma 
as  hptipa.,  hrtiupa  etc.  (cp.  §  322),  where  -<r-  ig  phonetic- 
ally retained,  *4-ijeidesrft  however  having  no  presential 
form ;  but  oTSa  was  isolated  and  the  form  passed  into 
*l-F*i&ta,  i(S««,  ^(&j.  The  Homeric  aoriats  Sucro,  f/uuro 
etc.  are  -*•  aorists,  and  represent  SiVtr-ro,  l/uic-cr-To  etc., 
-<r-  phonetically  disappearing  between  two  stop  con- 
sonants'. 

503.  The  thematic  forms  are  regularly  found  in 
the  subjunctive :  iti^a  etc.,  and  in  some  imperatives : 
otat  'bring'  (cp.  fut.  owrui),  as  well  as  in  the  Homeric 
'  mixed '  aorist  nartp-^rrno,  Ihiatro  and  the  like,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  often  that  of  the  imperfect'. 

Qreek  develops  many  aorist  forms  to  types  which 
should  be  presential  only.  Thua  lupwa,  HiSaia,  avofvqva, 
^praaa  as  well  as  ijfnTaia  (apvay-)  etc 

504.  The  stronger  form  of  the  suffix  -es-  is  found 
in  ^&ta  mentioned  above,  in  iKopia-^nf  and  jo^it  lUdu 
other  forms  of  these  two  types,  while  -ss-  ^'-*^  ■"■■ 
appears  in  t<7Ki&aa--6t)i  etc.  (g  474  6)',  and  commonly  in 
Sanskrit.  Brugmann*  postulates  for  Latin  vldis-tis  etc. 
an  aorist  in  -is- ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

505.  The  remaining  preterite  forms  are  develop- 
ments  within   the    separate   history  of  the   individual 

'  A  ne«  theory  of  tbeee  aorJBt  lonaa  hag  bean  propoonded  b; 
Mr  F.  W.  Walker  [Clati.  Rev.  vn.  289  fl. ).  who  holds  that  -i-toTma 
of  B  aon-thenuitia  Btibj.  and  fnlnre  combined  with  an  •(.  optative 
and  -t-  iDfimtiva  prodnoed  in  '  Giaeoo-Italian '  tbe  -t-  indicative 
with  the  pertonal  eodingi  of  the  perfect. 

1  Monro's  Homtrie  Grammar',  %  II. 

■  BrngmailQ,  Srundr.  11.  §|  636,  B40. 

*  Qrundr.  11.  g  641. 
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languages.  In  the  original  language  there  was  appa- 
rently no  such  form  as  a  pluperfect. 

506.  The  Greek  pluperfect  forms  arise,  no  doubt, 
Greek  piuper-  through  the  influence  of  ^Sca  by  the  side  of 

feot  fomu.         ^i^^  fr^m  ^ijg  addition  of  the  aorist  suflSx 

-€3'  to  the  perfect  stem.   Hence  c-7rciroti9-€(or)-a,  c-irciroc^ 

(the  ending  in  good  Attic  is  -17) ;  iweiroiOtai,  hrtrroi&rf^ ; 
lir€troL6€€,  iirejroi6€i(v).     The  plural  should  be  in  *-e<r-/ici', 

*-€cr-T€,  -€cr-av  (as  in  the  aorist),  but  from  the  3rd 
plural  new  forms  in  -c/acv,  -ere  are  made  for  the  other 
persons  ^  The  long  forms  of  the  singular  lead  to  a 
confusion  in  tie  later  Attic,  so  that  -ctftcy,  -ctrc,  -curav 
are  introduced  in  the  plural,  and  -civ  in  the  1st  person 
singular  ^ 

507.  The  Latin  pluperfect  forms  are  parallel  to  the 
Latin  piuper-  Greek    development;    mderam   being    an 

feet  foms.  obvious  Counterpart  to  ^Sco.  The  form  of 
the  ending  -am  is  difficult.  The  simplest  eicplanation 
seems  to  be  that  it  comes  by  proportional  analogy  from 
eram ;  ero  :  videro  =  eram  :  videram^. 

The  friture  perfect  forms  in  Latin  have  already  been 
discussed  (§  493). 

xxix.     The  Moods, 

508.  From  the  primitive  period  there  existed,  apart 
from  the  formations  already  considered,  two  sets  of 
forms  having  separate  formative  suffixes,  and  in  the  one 

1  Bragmann,  Grundr,  n.  §  836. 

*  Cp.  Rutherford,  New  Phrynichut,  p.  229  fl.  Waokemagel 
{K,  Z,  29,  p.  126)  holds  that  the  plural  became  phonetically 
fjdeifw,  *^8coT6  and  analogically  ^Setre. 

'  Bartholomae  (Studien,  n.  p.  118)  gets  forms  like  vider-d^  etc. 
direct  from  an  aorist  stem  (op.  §  601,  n.  S). 
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paradigm  generally  primary,  in  the  other  secondary 
endings.  These  two  groups  of  fonns  are  the  subjunctive 
and  optative.  In  them  difference  of  forma-  subiuncttra 
tion  is  easier  to  discern  than  difference  of  "^  Op""™ 
meaning.  Both  groups  are  used  in  senses  closely  akin 
to  the  future  as  well  as  in  other  significations,  as 
(deliberation,  wishing  and  the  like  (g  558  ff.).  These 
subjunctive  and  optative  forms  exist  side  by  side  with 
indicative  formations  from  present,  .perfect  and  aorist 
types.  In  most  languages  these  forms  are  dying  out 
from  the  earliest  historical  period.  They  are  still  extant 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  but  the 
subjunctive  as  such  disappears  in  the  Sanskrit  classical 
period,  although  its  1st  persons  remain  with  an  impera- 
tive value.  Greek  is  the  only  language  which  retains 
subjunctive  and  optative  distinct  and  with  separate 
values ;  all  other  languages  either  like  Latin  confuse 
the  forms  together  or  lose  one  or  both  of  the  paradigms. 

509.  (a)  The  distinction  between  indicative  and 
subjunctive  cannot  always  be  easily  drawn.    ThenuticSuM 

In  Homer  forms  like  oAyno-t-Tf,  ayttp-o-uiv,   '™      non-tbe- 

a^u>fi-<-rtu  are  frequently  not  futures  but, 

as  is  shown  by  the  context,  aorist  subjunctives,     Cp- 

also  utfiiv  (=  Attic  l<ap.tv),  irtiriUB-o-ii€V  etc 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  non-thematic  stems 
make  their  subjunctives  originally  by  means  of  the 
thematic  vowels  0  :  e,  which  in  other  verba  are  used  to 
make  the  indicative.  In  Attic  these  forms  have  been 
replaced  by  others,  but  cS-o-/xai,  wi-o-nai,  xiio  remain  as 
futures  (§  492),  To  this  category  belong  in  Latin :  era, 
dixo  etc.,  cp.  videro  (g  493). 

510.  {b)  The  question  as  to  the  suffix  for  stems 
with  a  thematic  vowel  is  more  difficult.     Brugmann 
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would  recognise  for  such  stems  two  suffixes  -d-  and  -e- 

Snbj.  of  the-  ("^)  *»  ^^^^  suffixes  appearing  in  Latin : 

matic  stems,      f^^as  and  fer-es,  but  -#-  alone  in  Greek, 

(*^€pi7s,  *4>^pyj  which  become,  on  the  analogy  of  the  indica- 
tive, ^€p|7s,  <f>€fyff  etc.)  with  -5-  interchanging :  €l>4p-ii>'fi€y. 
There  are  however  many  other  views,  perhaps  the  most 
prevalent  being  that  the  t}^  ^^?  is  the  original  one, 
and  thAt /eras  is  a  form  whose  -d-  is  borrowed  from 
some  other  type  .such  as  -bam,  -has  etc.'  But  this 
analogy  seems  unlikely  to  influence  the  subjunctiva 
In  the  long  vowels  of  these  forms  it  seems  as  likely' 
that  we  have  to  recognise  an  Indo-Germanic  contraction 
of  a  vowel  suffix  with  the  thematic  vowel  precisely  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  such  case  forms  as  the  ablative  and 
dative  singular  (§§  310-11).  No  analysis  of  the  forms 
can  at  present  claim  to  be  final.  The  3rd  plural  of  both 
active  and  middle  keeps  its  long  vowel  through  the 
analogy  of  the  other  persons;  phonetically,  ^pcui^i 
(whence  Attic  ^poxrt)  and  tfUpiavTai  should  shorten  the 
vowel  before  the  double  consonant. 

1  Grundr,  n.  §  9ia 

>  ThnmeyBen,  B.  B.  vm.  269  ff.  Waokemagel  (K.  Z.  25,  267) 
holds  that  the  -d-  forms  begin  with  such  as  ster-nd-mui,  si'Std-mutt 
which  are  paraUeled  by  the  Doric  dd-ra-^iai,  Arcadian  Urrd-rau 

s  J.  H.  Moulton  (A,  J,  P.  x.  p.  285  f.)  holds  that  ther«  was 
but  one  mood-sign  in  the  subj.  -a-.  The  formations  were  anterior 
to  contraction,  and  in  non-thematic  formations  the  subj.  having 
always  a  thematic  vowel  before  -a-  preserved  only  types  like 
*}feid'0-mo8  (perf.),  *lejlqt'e-the  {-8-  aorist),  ^tj^niu-o-nti  (pres.), 
the  nnaocented  mood-sign  having  vanished  altogether.  In 
thematic  verbs  with  accent  on  the  thematic  vowel  we  have 
*uidd-9-jnoSy  *uid£-9-the,  whence  *^idomo8t  *uide<fce,  nZia/uv^  /Wiyre ; 
with  accent  on  root,  -a-  kept  its  own  accent,  whence  *hher(h^mo8y 
*bhere-6'the  i  *bherdmo8,  *bherdthe. 
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511.  In  the  Greek  subjunctive  many  analogical 
forms  appear.  Thus  in  Homer  we  find  Au1«t  in 
(1)  oT>f-o-fnv,  fik^-tToi,  TpamJ-o-/i«»  etc.,  '"^"'8'''^- 
where  the  suffix  ia  added  as  in  tB-o-pnu,  vi-o-fuu  instead 
of  contracting  with  the  root  vowel,  (3)  the  long  form  of 
the  suffix  added  to  the  long  vowel  of  the  root  $^ 
yywgi,  yMuoKTi,  Safiij^^,  (3)  forms  in  -«»-,  where  owing  to 
the  suffix  vowel  a  differeut  form  might  be  expected, 
&iiwfuu,  Js-MTTuifUK  instead  of  Svvifuu,  Jirurrd/uu  (in  Attic 

513.  The  special  suffix  of  the  optative  appears  in 
two  diflferent  forms ;  (1)  as  -iS-  strong,  -i-  .^^  mtatin 
we^  with  stems  where  there  is  no  thematic  J""'*  «  two 
vowel,  (3)  as  -j-  with  thematic  forms.  Hence 
with  the  weak  form  of  the  root  which  b  r^pilar  in  the 
optative  of  non-thematic  stems ;  Sing,  opt  of  non- 
•H*^  from  the  root  ei-,  *st^3^  from  the  *""•"»*'•  ""^ 
root  sta- ;  Pluial  *s-i-tn^,  *gt»i-mf:  Greek  £ip'  (for 
*e»-jfi-m  with  the  strong  form  of  the  root),  pL  tliju^y  on 
the  analogy  of  the  singular ;  <rrcuijv,  pi,  (rrtu^cf ;  Lat. 
nem  (Plautus)  =  *s%iem,  pi.  s-i-mve ;  stem,  pL  atamiu. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  amem,  amemus  etc.  are 
made  analogically  after  such  funns  as  stem,  stemus. 
tiem  can  hardly  be  the  phonetic  representative  of  the 
Greek  &hV;  this  ought  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
old  form  <fu-m  for  *du-mn,  like  sim  for  ''sjim,  ed-im  for 
*ed-iem  etc. 

513.  The  fonns  from  -t-  aorists  are  preserved  in 
their  original  shape  in  a  few  instances  by  ovtMniA-i- 
both  Latin  and  Greek;  «i8«V  (=*f*iS«o--  """■ 
ii}-v),  Lat.  viderlm.  But  the  ordinary  Greek  aorist 
optative,  such  as  Siifaifn,  is  a  new  formation,  as  is  shown 
'  a.  Mejei,  Or.  Or.' g  6800. 

o.  P.  2« 
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(1)  by  its  primary  ending,  and  (2)  by  its  having  tiie 
diphthong  ai,  which  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
a  (=  m)  of  the  1st  person  singular  of  the  indicativa  The 
so-called  Aeolic  aorist  forms  Sci^cta?,  Sciifccc,  3  pL  Sccl^ioy 
may  be  a  late  formation  corresponding  to  the  Skt  -sis- 
aorist,  which  arises  by  a  reduplication  of  the  s-  element ; 
Sci^ciav  =  *8cuccrc(cr)ftav.  The  Other  persons  are  probably 
analogical.  The  Old  Latin  diadm  etc.  represent  more 
accurately  the  original  type.  The  only  Greek  optatives 
of  the  perfect  which  preserve  the  original  type  are  such 
as  T€$yiuyjVy  karaiqv,  where  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel*. 

514.  The  Thematic  type  -t-  combines  with  tiie 
Opt.  of  the-  thematic  vowel  -0-  into  a  diphthong  -ot-. 

xnatio  stems.       rpj^^  Qj^^^  original  type  is  <^fM)-jt-a  (-a  for  5»), 

^/>ot-9,  ^-p-oi  etc.  tf^ipoifu  and  4^ipouv  (for  *^<pou7)  are 
new  formations.  This  type  occurs  in  all  thematic  forms 
of  the  present ;  in  the  future  xraucroifw,  vava'oiiu'qv  etc., 
which  are,  however,  formations  within  the  separate  his- 
tory of  Greek ;  and  generally  in  the  perfect  when  the 
optative  is  not  formed  by  a  periphrasis  as  in  ircravjcittf 
€?i;v  etc. 

515.  In  Latin  there  still  remain  two  series  of  forms 
Latin  imper-  ^    ^  discussed — the  imperfect  subjunc- 

fSt*"1i5ljimc^  *^^®s  turbdrem,  vicUfrem,  legerem^  audirem 
**^®-  etc.  and  the  pluperfect  subjunctives  tur- 

hassem  (and  turbavissem),  vidissem,  tegtssem,  audhsem 
and  audivissem  etc.  There  are  also  some  old  forms  tur- 
bassit  and  the  like.  Of  the  origin  of  these  forms  nothing 
can  be  said  to  be  definitely  known,  (i)  Brugmann  holds 
that  they  are  fragments  of  the  s-  aorist  with  the  sub- 

^  Only  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  with  the  ezoeption  of  one  or 
two  forms  like  dtip,  tlMtip  preserve  the  unthematio  forms  intact. 
The  others  change  to  the  thematic  type. 
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junctive   -#-8ufliz'.      In  vidl-re-m,    according  to   this 

theory,   -g-  appeare  first   as   &  foTmative     „ 

—       .,  ,  ,.  _  Three»iewiof 

Buflixffift^  and  next  as  a  subjunctive  sumx,  ttuir    dersiop- 

-si-  becoming  -ri- ;  in  viditsem  we  have 
the  same  Bubjunctive  suffix  appended  to  the  aorist  stem: 
duewem  arises  &om  a  transference  of  the  ending  of 
tidissem  to  dixim';  turhassim  is  formed  on  the  analogy 
oi/axim  etc.  (ii)  Stolz*  attempts  to  grapple  with  these 
difficult  forms  by  starting  from  Btorrem  for  the  imperfect 
tnibj.,  which  he  identifies  with  {t)cmiaa.  and  takes  as  an 
injunctive  in  meaning  (cp.  §  520).  Upon  i\»  analogy  be 
supposes  other  forms  to  be  made.  Such  forms  as  ducissem 
according  to  him  correspond  to  the  Skt.  aorists  in  -n;* 
where  the  -s-  suffix  is  ^parently  reduplicated.  But 
such  Skt  forms  are  rare  and  late,  so  that  the  Latin 
forms  ought  to  be  an  independent  development,  (iii) 
Another  possible  explanation  of  these  forms  is  that  they 
are  formed  of  a  noun  in  the  locative  or  instrumental, 
with  the  optative  of  the  substantive  verb  in  its  short 
form  *siim,  whence  sem'.  If  so  vldi-rem,  es-sem,  ligia- 
aem  (with  -#-  after  UgX)  are  the  original  types  on  the 
analogy  of  which  other  forms  are  built  up;  vidi-  is  the 
infinitive  form  found  in  vidi-bam  etc.,  Is^is-  the  suffix- 
less  substantive  found  in  the  infinitive  ieger-e  {=  *Ugei-i 
§  280).  This  explanation  also,  however,  has  some  pho- 
netic difficulties. 

516.  As  already  mentioned  (§  302)  the  original  im- 
perative, like  the  vocative,  was  the  stem  ^i^  impw*- 
without  any  suffix.    But  from  the  primitive  ""■ 

>  Orundr.  n.  i  926.  >  Gnatdr.  n.  |  Ml. 

•  Lat.  (Jr.*  I  lia. 

*  F.  OileB,  Trajaactioru  of  Cambridge  Fkilologieal  Society, 
1890,  p.  126  ft. 

26—9: 
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period  certain  particles  were  suffixed  to  this  stem,  for 
othermse  the  sameness  of  development  in  widely  sepa- 
rated languages  could  hardly  be  explained.  But  besides 
these  early  forms  most  languages  have  attached  an 
imperative  signification  to  other  forms  not  only  verbal 
Five  stages  of  ^^^  ^^  nominal.  Thus  in  the  classical 
development  languages  WO  find  at  least  five  strata  of 
imperative  formations. 

517.  (i)    The  stem  whether  (a)  without,  or  (b)  with 
'  The  im        *  thomatic  vowel.    This  distinction  hardly 

tive  istiie  tere  applies  in  Latin,  where  almost  all  verbs 
have  become  thematic. 

(a)  r-on;,  Kpnifi-vri,  irt/A-Tr/jiy,  Scuc-vu.  Forms  like  riBti, 
Uiy  StSov  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  stems  with  a 
thematic  vowel.  Lat.  es  'be'  possibly  belongs  to  this 
category ;  Lat.  i  *  go '  =  *^|. 

(6)  <t>ip€y  aye,  iSc'  etc.  Lat.  /er,  age,  lege  etc.  In 
forms  like  rape,  cape  we  seem  to  have  the  reduced  form 
of  the  -tV  suffix  becoming  e  (cp.  mare  *  sea '  for  *i»ari), 
and  with  these  must  be  compared  sarclyfarciy  audi  etc. 
(§  487).  The  history  of  the  types  amd,  vidS  is  doubtful ; 
they  may  represent  *aniaie,  *mdeie  or  be  original  non- 
thematic  forms  from  the  types  *amd-mi,  ^vidS-mi  (cp. 
§  480  n.  2).     The  latter  seems  more  probable. 

518.  (ii)   With  a  suffix  ^-dhL     Such  imperatives 
itTheimpera-  *^  found  in  the  Aryan,  Greek  and  Letto- 

th«natte*8tSi  Slavouic  groups  only,  and  there  with  none 
+dhi,  ]y^i  non-thematic  stems.     This  suffix  was 

probably  an  adverb  originally".    Examples  are  common. 

1  The  aocent  of  the  five  ozjtone  imperatiyes  e<W,  i\$i,  eupi, 
t64t  Xa/3^  is  that  which  sach  unperatives  originally  had  at  the 
heginning  of  the  Bentence  (Brngm.  Orundr.  n.  §  958). 

>  Bmgm.  Orundr,  11.  §  959  after  Tharneysen. 
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kXv-Bi,  Kt-Kkv-Bi,  T«-T\o-fli,  tmj-fli,  yviS^i,  t-6i  but  l$-tl 
(Ariatoph.  a<mds  633'),  'ur-Bi  (=*f(SJ.),  &*.  'be' 
=  *o-^i',  Zend  i^rft,  S^So^tf^  a.lH*^  op-vi^fli  etc.  From 
second  aorists  like  rpdvyj^i,  ^t^i  it  is  attached  to  the 
new  Igt  aorist  passive  with  dis!)imilation  of  -6-  into  -r- 
after  the  preceding  aspirate :  Xcb^^rt  etc 

519-  (iii)  With  the  sufiix  -'tod,  the  ablative  of  the 
pronoun.  Thus  'bhire-tod  would  mean  ^  ^^  j^ 
originally  'bring  from  that,'  'bring  here.'  p*"*""  "^  "" 
This  type  of  fonnation  is  confined  to  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Italic  branches.  It  ia  used  with 
(a)  non-thematic  and  {b)  thematic  stems  indifTerently. 

(«)  cV-™,  Lat  es-to;  i-t<u,  but  Lat.  l-to  {=*ei-tdd); 
>M-fui'-rui,  Lat.  me-men-to.  In  the  nnn-tbematic  forms 
the  stem,  if  it  has  stem-gradation,  is  generally  weak. 

(b)  ^€p«'-T<i),  but  Lat.  /er-to  possibly  non-thematic ; 
ayc-rii),  Lat.  agi'to  ete.  That  these  forms  could  be  used 
for  either  2nd  or  3rd  person  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
original  value  of  the  imperative,  which,  having  no  per- 
sonal endings,  may  be  used  for  any  person  and  is  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  an  inteijection. 

530.  (iv)  With  the  use  of  injunctive,  i.e,  nnang- 
mented  indicative  forms  with  secondary  j,  injunotife 
endings,  we  reach  the  possibility  of  making  "  imperew™ 
a  dual  and  plural  to  the  imperative.  Thus  m  Greek 
Ws,  &>s,  h,  vxtf  seem  to  be  the  2nd  singular  of  such 
unaugmented  forms,  but  in  the  first  three  we  should 
expect  'tf^s,  'Suit,  '^Js.  A  Latin  form  of  the  same  type 
is  the  conjunction  vel  for  *vet-s,  literally  '  wish  you ! ' 

>  Doubted  b;  some  oritioa.  Veitoh  (Greek  Verbi)  tekea  it  u  k 
pre«ent  with  tut.  mum. 

'  ta-  =  onpnal  f-  before  -dU,  aocoTding  to  ThnmeyRen's 
theorj,  K.  Z.  80,  p.  S61  ff. 
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According  to  Brugmann*,  yb'  'bring'  belongs  to  the 
same  category,  and  he  supposes  that  on  this  analogy 
diCf  due  and  /ac  are  made.  But  all  four  may  also  be 
explained  as  ordinary  imperatives  with  final  -e  dropped, 
like  hie  for  *hi'Ce,  sic  etc. 

Corresponding  middle  forms  are  used  regularly  in 
both  languages  for  the  imperative :  thus  hreo  (hrov), 
Lat.  sequere  =  *8eqe-so. 

521.  (v)    Having  thus  obtained  a  complete  series 
V.  Later  de-  ^^  forms  for  the  2nd  person  we  can  see 

vieiopments.       j^^^  j^  ^^  possible  for  the  imperative  to 

develope  corresponding  forms  for  the  3rd  person.  The 
form  with  -tod,  ^epc-rw  fer-to,  engrafts  itself  permanently 
as  the  form  for  the  3rd  person,  and  through  its  influence 
the  dual  of  the  injunctive  is  modified  in  Greek  from 
^€fii'rrf¥  to  ^cpc-Tcov  (a  very  rare  type).  In  the  plural 
^cpovrcov — the  only  good  Attic  form  till  Aristotle's  time 
— seems  to  arise  from  an  injunctive  *^€pov,  followed  by 
the  -Tctf  suffix  and  with  the  ending  of  the  3rd  plural 
added  on  again,  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a  plural  to  the 
form  ^cpc-TCB.  The  Latin  fer-unto  represents  a  corre- 
sponding form  without  final  -n.  The  2nd  plurals  ctgi- 
tO'te  etc.  in  Latin  show  how  the  -tod  suffix  had  become 
fixed  in  the  paradigm.  The  later  Attic  type  ^€per<u-<rav 
is  a  pluralising  of  the  singular  ^epcrco  by  the  suffix  -car, 
which  at  this  time  began  to  encroach  also  on  other  areas, 
as  in  the  Hellenistic  iXdpoa-av  for  tXafiov. 

522.  The  middle  forms  of  Greek  are  somewhat  more 

^  Orundr,  11.  §  505  and  §  958  n,  fer  on  this  theory  is  the 
regular  phonetic  representative  of  original  *bher-$  through  the 
stage  fers  hy  assimilation,  while  Lat.  fert  2  sing.  pres.  is  a  new 
formation  on  the  analogy  of  other  2nd  persons  ending  in  -«.  Cp. 
however,  Solmsen  Studien  z,  d,  lat,  Spraehe  5, 185. 
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difficult  i^pivOat  seems  to  arise  &om  the  nmXogy  of 
act  ')>iptrt  and  ^tirSt,  producing  a  new  ^^^  ^^^^ 
form  by  the  side  of  ijitpino.  ifttpitrioiv,  <l>t-  loniuoftiiBiin- 
pia$tittrav  are  made  from  the  singulat  in  the 
same  way  ae  ^(pdt^aiv.  The  Greek  forme  for  the  2nd 
petaon  singular  of  the  -s-  aorist,  both  active  and  middle 
(&l£<»,  brfai),  are  not  yet  explained.  Both  seem  noun 
forms  (infinitdTes). 

533.  The  Latan  forms  of  the  3rd  person  in  the 
passive  seem  to  be  merely  the  active  form  L«,i„  p,^„ 
with  the  passive  sign  appended :  fer^)-r,  in>p«™«"'«- 
offito^ ;  /erunto-r,  agttnto-r.  The  2nd  plural  legimini 
etv.  is  now  generally  explained  as  being  an  infinitive 
used  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  so  often  in  Greek  ;  if  so, 
legimini  is  identical  with  Homeric  infinitives  in  ->um^ 
Xtyc'-fuiui,  and  is  not  the  same  as  the  Sod  plural  of  the 
present,  which  is  a  participle  =  Xcyd/xtvoi.  The  singular 
form  in  -mind  {prae-fatnino  etc.),  found  in  old  Latin, 
seems  an  analogical  formation  founded  on  this. 

XXX.     Verbal  Nouns, 

524.  Although  the  formation  of  the  verbal  nouns — 
the  infinitives  and  participles — has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  its  proper  place  under  the  stem  formation  of 
the  Noun,  it  will  be  according  to  custom  and  at  the 
same  time  convenient  to  briefly  enumerate  here  the 
forms  which  are  found  in  the  classical  languages. 

The  Infinitiva 

525.  The  infinitive  is  merely  a  crystallised  noun 
form  which,  ceasing  to  be  connected  with  laSnitirMBn 
the  other  noun  forma  of  the  type  to  which  "^  '"""■■ 
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it  belongs,  is  gradually  extended  to  other  uses  than 
those  which  originally  belonged  to  it  as  a  nonn  fonn. 
In  the  various  Indo-Germanic  languages  practically  any 
case  including  the  nominative  can  be  used  as  an  infinitive. 
The  classical  languages  however  restrict  themselves  to  a 
few  cases.  Greek  afiects  the  dative  and  locative,  Latin 
the  accusative,  dative  and  locative.  In  Latin  the  accu- 
sative forms  are  called  supines,  but  they  difier  from 
other  infinitives  only  in  the  limitation  of  their  use  to 
accompany  verbs  of  motion  (cp.  §  333,  (I)  d).  The  in- 
finitive, by  its  origin,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
distinction  between  active,  middle  and  passive,  and  the 
specialisation  of  particular  forms  to  particular  voices 
must  be  therefore  comparatively  late. 

526.    The  Greek  dative  forms  are  all  infinitives 
Greek  dative  which  end  in  -otj   (i)  from  non-thematic 

Infinltivea  g^^^g  y^g  [oTO-vat,  <^'-KflU,  SoOwtt  (=  80-f cf- 

at),  from  the  last  of  which  (a  -uen-  stem)  and  its  like 
the  type  seems  to  have  arisen  when  the  f  had  disap- 
peared and  to  have  been  carried  on  to  other  forms  \ 
including  the  perfects  yryov-cmt,  irciravic-ei'ai  etc.;  (ii) 
forms  from  -/acv-  stems  as  in  the  Homeric  infinitives  in 
-ficvat,  So/icvoi ;  (iii)  from  -9-  stems  as  in  the  first  aorist 
8cZ£ai  etc.  The  middle  and  passive  forms  belong  either 
to  (i)  if  passive  aorists :  <^i^vac,  \€i<^$^vaLi,  or  have  a 
separate  form  (iv)  ending  in  -Oai  or  cr-tfai:  lara-Kr-Oat, 

Xctirccr-^ai,  8cucvu-cr-^ac ;  Xvcra-<r-^ai,  Xva-c-c-^ai ;  irc^F-^ai, 

r€rpd4k-6an.  etc.  The  simplest  explanation  of  the  forms 
in  -cr^cu  is  Bartholomae's",  that  forms  like  Xcyccr-^cu  are 

1  G.  Meyer,  Or,  Or.^  §  597.  In  ^fkwai,  Cypr.  du/cvoi  the  f  may, 
as  Ho£Fmann  thinks,  belong  to  the  root. 

'  RheinUches  Museum,  xly.  p.  151  fit.  Bmgmann  exphuns 
these  forms  somewhat  differently,  supposing  that  the  type  begins 
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really  compouDds,  Xtytt-  being  the  locative  witiiout 
snflix  and  -Oat  a  dative  from  a  root  noun  identical  with 
the  root  of  Ti'-ftj-^ 

537.  (v)  In  Homer  forms  of  the  type  Si-fiw  are 
locatives  without  suffix,  (vi)  The  ordinary  orMkioaitiTi 
infinitive  in  -«c  is  difficult.  It  is  appa-  1°^"'""^ 
rently  a  contraction  of  the  thematic  vowel  -e-  with  the 
-«-  vowel  of  a  suffix,  but  whether  this  suffix  was  -^jen  or 
-gen  is  not  clear.  The  latter  is,  however,  more  probable, 
for  the  suffix  could  then  be  identified  with  the  Skt. 
infinitive  suffix  -aan-i,  and  tbere  is  less  difficulty  in  the 
early  contraction  of  the  vowels. 

538.  (i)  The  Latin  present  intiaitive  active  ends 
in  -re,  and  is  the  original  locative  of  an  i^^^  innni- 
-9-stem,  regere  in  the  verb  being  exactly  "^w*""™ 
parallel  to  genere  (=  *genes-i)  in  the  substantive,  (ii) 
The  history  of  the  perfect  infinitive  is  not  clear.  Old 
forms  such  as  d\xe '  may  possibly  represent  the  same  type 
as  the  Greek  ScZ£ai,  but  the  history  of  such  forms  as 
leguse,  rexifse,  vtdUse,  atnaase  and  amavtsse,  audtviise 
etc.  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  corresponding  forms  of 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  (iii)  With  regard  to  the 
forms  of  the  future  infinitive  active  there  has  been 
much  dispute.  Till  recently  the  received  explanation 
was  that  the  so-called  future  participle  was  a  derivative 
from  the  -tOr  stems  found  in  the  noun,  that  e.g-  recturtu 
was  a  derivative  from  rector.  It  was  however  recognised 
that  the  phonetic  change  of  -or  into  -ur-  was  insuffi- 
ciently supported  by  the  parallel  between  ^p  and  /ar, 
and  various  other  attempts  at  explanation  were  made. 
with  tbe  ttem  tlitt-  in  ctinr-Au  and  ii  then  eiteniled  to  other 
formi  H  -^ai  (Oniitdr.  n.  g  1099,  8). 

>  For  -t  (Enstesd  of  -i)  op.  now  Solmten  I.  F.  n.  p.  240  S. 
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Dr  Postgate^  poiuts  out  that  the  infinitive  vrith  the 
indeclinable  form  -turum  is  earlier  than  that  with  the 
declinable  participle,  and  argues  that  such  a  form  as 
facturum  arises  from  a  combination  o{  /cu^tu  with  an 
Infinitive  in  -om  from  the  substantive  verb  which,  though 
no  longer  found  in  Latin,  is  still  found  in  Oscan  and 
Umbrian.  This  infinitive  *eS'Om  becomes  according  to 
the  Latin  rhotacism  *0r-am,  ^er-um,  and  contracts  with 
the  preceding  word  (which  ends  in  a  vowel)  into  one 
word. 

529.  (iv)    To  this  hjrpothetical  Latin  infinitive, 
Lfttiii  Supines,    whicli  would  be  the  accusative  of  an  -o- 

stem,  we  have  a  living  parallel  in  the  so-called  supine, 
which  is  the  accusative  of  a  -tu-  stem,  the  locative  case 
of  which  (v)  is  used  with  adjectives  of  certain  classes, 
/aciJe  dictu  Uterally  *  easy  in  the  telling '  etc.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  infinitives,  the  supine  in  -um  has 
nothing  characteristic  of  the  active  voice,  the  supine  in 
•^  nothing  characteristic  of  the  passive.  Eo  ambulatum 
is  literally  '  I  go  waUdug,'  /<icile  dictu  passes  without 
difficulty  from  '  easy  in  the  telling '  to  '  easy  to  tell '  and 
*  easy  to  be  told.* 

530.  (vi)  The  present  infinitive  of  the  passive  is 

Lfttin  inflni-    ^^  ^^^  dative  caso :    agl  =  ^ag-au     The 
tivesPaMive.       present  infinitive  in  all  conjugations  has 

the  same  suffix,  although  in  the  derivative  verbs  it  seems 

like  the  active  suffix  in  -r«  to  be  added  by  analogy. 

The  relation  between  this  infinitive  and  the  passive 

infinitive  in  -iV,  amarier  etc.  is  uncertain.     The  most 

plausible  explanation  is  that  the  infinitive  in  -ier  is  a 

mixture  of  the  infinitives  in  -I  and  in  -ere^  the  latter 

1  I.  F.  IV.  p.  252,  an  elaboration  of  earlier  papers  in  CUu$,  Rev, 
y.  p.  301  and  elsewhere. 
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being  curtailed  to  -er.  This,  which  is  the  view  of  Stolz', 
is  however  not  generally  accepted.  The  other  passive 
infinitives  in  Latin  are  periphrastic :  ease  with  the  per- 
fect participle  passive,  and  for  the  future  the  accusative 
supine  with  the  present  infinitive  passive  of  eo,  actum 
iri  etc     This  form,  however,  occurs  but  rarely. 

(vii)  According  to  most  recent  authorities,  l^mini 
the  2Dd  person  plural  of  the  imperative  is  an  infinitive 
(S  523). 

531.  (viii)  Amongst  the  verbal  nouns  must  also  be 
reckoaed  the  gerund.  Whether  this  noun  lAtiaOwand. 
form  was  the  original  from  which  the  gerundive  participle 
was  developed,  agetidum,  for  example,  being  changed 
into  ageitd-as,  -a,  -urn,  or  whether  the  gerund  is  but  the 
neater  of  the  participle  crystallised  into  a  substantive  is 
still  sub  judice.  The  difficulties  of  the  formation  have 
already  been  referred  to  (S  194). 

Participles. 

533.  Participles  in  the  various  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages are  made  from  a  considerable  number  of  difi'erent 
stems.  In  the  formation  of  participles  Latin  and  Greek 
are  more  closely  akin  than  usual. 

533.  (i)  The  most  &equent  suffix  for  active  parti- 
ciples is  -nt:  The  stem  had  originally  PirticipiBi  in 
gnulation,  but  this  has  in  both  languages  ""'■ 
almost  disappeared  (§  363).  The  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent participle  in  both  the  classical  languages  is  alike ; 
^ipmrra  ■.ferentem=iri&a  -.pedem.  Latin  has  of  course 
'  Lat.  Or.*  §  117.  Brugmaim  holds  the  somewhat  improbable 
theory  that  -er  in  saoh  fonns  ia  the  aDaoceoled  preposition  ar  (in 
ar-vorran,  ar-fttert,  ar-biter)  Appended  to  the  Inflnitive  m  in  the 
Qermanic  langnageH  to  is  set  before  it. 
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no  aorist  and  no  future  participle  of  the  types  found  in  the 
Greek  kwras  and  Xvo-wv.  The  Greek  passive  participles 
of  the  tjrpes  <^v€ts  and  XvOtU  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
formation  a  special  Greek  development. 

534-     (ii)    The  suffix  of  the  perfect  participle  active 

Perfect  parti-  ^^    originally    in    -uoS'    with    gradation 

dpieaot.  (§  353)     rpi^g  jg  gtiU  preserved  in  Greek 

c23ci>s,  €iSvta,  but  confused  with  a  -t-  formation  in  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  Masc.  and  Neut.  c2&>ra,  ct8oro$  etc. 
The  perfect  participle  active  is  entirely  lost  in  Latin 
but  preserved  in  Oscan  (§  353). 

535.  (iii)    The  suffix  of  all  middle  participles  in 
Participles  In  Greek  is  -ftcvo-  (§  400).    This  suffix  or  its 

-meno-,  -mono:  byc-form  -mofUh  is  found  in  the  form  used 
for  the  2nd  person  plural  of  the  present  passive  in  Latin, 
on  the  analogy  of  which  other  forms  are  made  (§  49). 

536.  (iv)    The  forms  in -^0-,  which  survive  in  Latin 
PMticipiee  in  ^  *^®  regular  perfect  participle  passive, 

•to- Kid -te^:    ^^Q    originally  nothing  to  do  with  the 

perfect.  Greek  keeps  many  forms  with  the  same  sense 
as  the  Latin  gerundive,  but  in  both  languages  some  old 
forms  such  as  kXvto?,  inclittis,  and  others  are  purely 
adjectival.  Closely  akin  in  meaning  to  the  -to-  form  in 
Greek  are  the  forms  in  -ref  o-  (§  403),  with  which  again 
the  isolated  form  in  Latin  mortwis  may  be  connected. 
S37»  (v)  The  forms  for  the  future  participle 
Latin  partid-  active  in  Latin  acturuB  etc  are  probably 
pie  in  'turua,     developed  from  the  future  infinitiva 

538.     (vi)    The  gerundive  participle  in  Latin  in 

Latin  gorun-  "^*^  '^^^  ^^®^  already  discussed  (§  194). 
dive  participle,    j^  formation  and  history  are  still  wrapped 

in  the  greatest  obscurity*. 

^  An  excellent  collection  of  material  for  the  stady  of  the 
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xxxi.     Uses  of  the  Verb  forms. 

539.  It  has  already  been  pobted  out  (§  438)  that 
the  forma  of  the  verb  present  more  morphological  diffi- 
cultiea  than  those  uf  the  noun.  Thc^  also  preeeot  more 
syntactical  difficulties,  partly  because  the  verb  system  of 
the  different  languages  has  been  so  much  recast  that 
comparison  is  less  easy,  partly  because  the  sense  of  the 
verb  forms  is  more  subtle  than  that  of  noun  forms. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in 
the  verb  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  the  local  cases 
of  the  noun,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  signification  of 
difi'erent  tenses  and  moods  overlaps  in  a  manner  vhioh 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  draw  distinguishing  lines 
between  them. 

1.     Uses  of  the  voices. 

540.  The  passive  (§  448)  has  been  developed  in 
each  language  separately  and  is  therefore,      nurcnnt 
strictly   speaking,  outside   the    limits    of  meUjodi^tonq- 
comparative  syntax.     In  Greek,  as  we  have  i"  indo.o.  Un- 
seen, it  b  developed  out  of  the  middle  with 

the  addition  of  some  new  forms  containing  the  syllable 
-Btf-,  in  Latin  it  is  developed  from  active  or  middle 
forms  by  means  of  a  suffix  -r  (-ur)  added  after  the  per- 
sonal ending,  but  apparently  existing  originally  only  in 
the  Srd  person  singular  (g  449).  In  Sansloit  the  passive 
hiatOTj  of  Qemnd  mhA  OenmdiTe  will  be  fomid  in  the  latrodactioii 
to  Vol.  n.  of  Bobj's  Latin  Grammar.  The  oommentarj.  howevei, 
U  in  some  respeatd  antiqiuted.  The  most  recent  of  the  man; 
views  l»tel7  propounded  on  these  forms  is  thftt  of  L.  Horton 
Smith  (.1..^.  P.  XT.  19411.)  and  Liniety  {Latin  Languagi,  p.  544) 
who  consider  the  first  element  an  BOonUitiTal  inSnitive  followed 
by  the  mffiz  .do.  of  luci-du^  etc. 
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is  a  'io-  stem,  distinguishable  only  from  the  oidinaiy 
type  by  the  fact  that  the  -io-  sufiix  is  always  accented. 
Some  languages,  as  Lithuanian,  avoid  passive  construc- 
tions. In  the  rare  instances  where  such  constructions 
occur,  Lithuanian  forms  them  by  means  of  the  substan- 
tive verb  and  a  participle  as  in  English  \  Lithuanian 
has  also  lost  the  original  middle  and  replaced  it  by 
reflexive  forms  constructed  from  the  active  with  a 
reflexive  pronoun  suffixed — a  method  of  formation  which 
the  early  philologists  assumed  for  the  Latin  passive*. 

541.  The  distinction  between  the  transitive  and 
intransitive  meanings  of  the  active  voice  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  root  in  each  case. 

542.  The  middle  is  possibly  a  later  formation  than 
ThA  Middle  ^^^  active'.     As  regards  the  meaning  of 

^<**<^  the  middle  voice  there  seems  to  be  no 

better  explanation  than  that  it  has  some  sort  of  reflexive 
sense,  the  action  of  the  verb  being  directed  towards  the 
agent,  although  the  agent  is  rarely  the  direct  object\ 
Thus  kovfjMi  '  I  wash  myself  is  really  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  typical  example.  From  the  reflexive 
meaning  it  is  in  some  cases  easy  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intransitive  sense ;  cp.  iravta  *  check,'  wavofuu 
*  check  myself,  cease';  ^cuVo)  'show,*  <l>aivofiai  'show 
myself,  appear.'  It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  verbs  of  thought  and  feeling  are  mostly  in  the 
middle  voice,  as,  from  the  definition,  might  be  expected. 

1  Knrsohat,  Lit.  Qramm,  §  1131. 

'  This  assumption  fell  to  the  ground  when  it  was  proved  that 
Keltic  and  Italic  passive  formations  were  identical,  for  in  Keltic  $ 
does  not  pass  into  r. 

'  Brugmann,  Gr.  Gr,*  §  150. 

*  Monro,  H.  G.»  §  8. 
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2.  Verb-types. 
543.  It  seems  that  in  the  origiDal  iDdo-Germanic 
language  there  were  two  types  of  verb  Du™ii»B  uid 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  syntactical  P^^^ave  *»ri». 
point  of  view.  In  the  one  series,  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  root  implied  duration  over  a  perceptible  period  of 
time,  in  the  other  the  idea  was  that  of  something  occur- 
ring instantaneously.  Naturally  a  verb  which  expresses 
continuity  of  action  cannot  be  made  in  the  present  from 
a  root  which  expresses  instantaneous  action.  On  the 
other  hand  no  root  expressing  continuous  action  can 
occur  in  an  aorist.  Hence  arise  (1)  the  series  of  defec- 
tive verbs  which  have  presents  but  no  aoriats  or  aorists 
but  no  presents',  (2)  the  series  of  compounds  with  pre- 
positions which  have  the  meaning  of  a  simple  verb  in  a 
somewhat  different  signification  from  the  uncompounded 
form.  This  series  is  developed  separately  by  the  different 
languages,  the  prepositional  meaning  being  still  unde- 
veloped at  the  time  when  the  primitive  community 
broke  up  (cp.  §  340).  Thus  of  the  first  series  we  find  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  that  ^^kd,  fero  begins  and  ends 
with  the  present  formation,  the  aorist  (in  Latin  the 
perfect)  being  formed  from  a  different  verb  ^tymj,  tuli. 
In  Greek  hpaia  is  limited  to  the  present;  <ISov  to  the 
aorist  (oZSa  has  a  different  meaning),  and  many  other 
instances  might  be  quoted.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
when  the  present  of  the  verb  expresses  a  durative  meaning 
the  aorist  is  made  from  a  different  form  of  stem.     Thus 

'  In  Lfttin,  aR  perteot  and  aohBl  ore  oonfnoed,  we  muBt  sab- 
gtitnte  perfect  for  aoriat.    Borne  verba  are  no  doabt  defeotive  Vat 
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Si^vou  '  to  be  giving/  i.e.  (as  usually  in  Attic  Greek)  'to 
offer/  SoOvai  *to  give*;  roXfiSv  *to  be  courageous'  (a 
state),  rXi7vai  'to  dare,  endure'  (on  a  particular  occa- 
sion). Compare  also  lyiyvofnpf  *I  was  becoming'  with 
ly€v6fM.riv  '  I  became '  (was). 

544.  The  second  series  seems  less  widely  developed 
in  Greek,  though  in  Attic  Prose,  while  we  have  T^OvrjKa 
never  ^dnoriOvrfKa,  we  must  always,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  djToOvjga-KUi  not  OvyaKio,  The  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  compound  in  this  particular  case  seems  to  be  to 
counteract  the  inceptive  force  of  the  suffix.  Cp.  also 
^cvyciv  'flee,'  and  Karo^vyctv  'escape,'  Latin  sequi  and 
consequV,  For  the  classical  languages  this  subject  is 
not  fully  worked  out'.  These  double  t3rpes  are  best 
preserved  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  where  they  are 
kept  apart  in  two  separate  and  complete  verb  formations. 
In  these  languages  when  the  verb-idea  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  subsidiary  notion  of  completion  the  verbs 
are  called  " Imperfective,"  and  may  be  of  two  kinds: 
(a)  simply  durative.  Old  Bulgarian  biti  'to  strike,' 
(6)  iterative,  bivati  'to  strike  repeatedly.'  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  verb-idea  is  accompanied  by  the  sub- 
sidiary notion  of  completion,  the  verbs  are  called  "  Per- 
fective," and  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  simply  perfective 
Vrbiti  'to  kill  by  a  blow,'  {b)  iterative  perfective  ii-W- 
vati  'to  kill  by  a  blow  repeatedly'  (used  of  several 
objects  or  subjects').     In  the  early  history  of  the  Ger- 

»  Bragmann,  Gr.  Gr,^  p.  179. 

*  Mntzbaner,  starting  from  Cnrtias'  oomparison  of  the  present 
to  a  line,  of  the  aorist  to  a  point,  has  partiaUy  worked  it  oat  for 
Homeric  Greek  in  his  QruntUagen  der  grUchitehen  TempuMltkre 
(Trabner,  1898). 

*  Leskien,  Handbuch  der  altbulgarischen  Sprocket  §  149. 
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manic  languages  the  same  pheQomenon  is  obvious',  uid 
ve  still  preserve  it  to  some  extent  in  modern  English  by 
making  a  durative  present  by  means  of  a  periphrasis : 
'  I  am  writing'  etc.,  while  we  keep  a  perfective  sense  in 
the  ordinary  present.  In  the  Slavonic  languages  this 
perfective  form  expressing  momentary  action  is  often 
used  for  a  future ;  with  which  we  may  compare  the 
English  "  He  said,  /  go,  but  went  not,"  where  I  go  ia 
equivalent  to  a  future,  and  exactly  parallel  to  the 
ordinary  Greek  use  of  tlfu  as  a  future. 


3.     Uses  of  the  Tenses. 

545.  The  above  discussion  has  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  relation  between  present  and  !,„„«„  ,,^1 
aorist.  It  is  now  clear  that  when  present  ?""""|'^S_ii 
and  aorist  are  found  in  the  same  verb,  the 
former  is  the  durative,  the  latter  the  perfective  or  mo- 
mentary form.  The  relation  between  aorist  and  future 
is  also  clear.  While  itr-Siui  and  -ri-fu  are  durative  forms, 
I&-a-fuu  and  vC-o-fiai  are  '  perfective '  or  aorist  forms  which 
are  utilised  for  the  future.  In  Greek,  unlike  Slavonic, 
we  hardly  find  durative  and  perfective  presents  from  the 
same  verb  by  the  side  of  one  another,  though  ypo^  and 
the  bye-form  rpdj™  for  the  present  are  examples  of  the 
corresponding  aorist  forms  transferred  to  the  present. 
A  possible  example  of  durative  and  perfective  forms 
making  separate  verbs  is  to  be  seen  in  ipx-^/uu  and 
Spx-o-fxtu,  the  meanings  of  which  are  related  precisely  as 

'  Cp.  Stnitberg,  Perfeetivt  u.  itnptr/etlivt  AeHotuart  m  Oer- 
matiitehtm  (leprint  tzota  FaoI  n.  Bmnne'i  BeitrHgt). 

0.  P.  27 
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those  of  fiaivfa  and  ifir/v  in  the  Homeric  fiv  S  Uyai  'he 
started  to  go*/ 

546.     In  the  examination  of  tense  usages,  we  must 
be  careful  to  observe  that  tenses  in  the 

TouBM  Are  a  .  . 

later    deteiop-  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  used  are 

of  comparatively  late  development  and 
that  e.g.  the  pluperfect  in  Greek  does  not  in  the  Homeric 
period  express  relative  time  as  the  Latin  pluperfect 
does.  The  pluperfect  sense  when  wanted  is  generally 
expressed  by  an  aorist  form  :  *Apvau>«  8*  Svo/jl  wk€'  to 
yap  ^cro  Trorvia  ftifn;/)  {Odyssey  xviii.  5)  'Amaeus  was 
his  name,  for  that  name  had  his  lady  mother  given  him' ; 

•q  (n^vcXdircia)  S*  air  oBpirjcrai  Bwar  dyrlri  ovrc  ko^oi  |  t^ 
yap  ^kBrpmiq  voov  hpairw  (OdySS,  xix.  478-9)  *she  was 

not  able... for  Athene  had  turned....'  The  imperfect  of 
a  compound  with  *  perfective '  meaning  may  be  used  in 

the  same  way  ;  koU  oI  luv  cv  n/vo-lv  Iwvrpeirw  oIkov  airarm 

{Od.  iL  226),  'And  he  had  put  all  his  house  in  his 
charge.'  The  Greek  pluperfect  is  simply  an  aoristic 
form  developed  from  the  perfect  stem.  The  so-called 
future  perfect  in  Greek  has  only  the  meaning  of  an 
ordinary  future',  though  it  is  possible  with  the  help  of 
the  context  to  translate  it  occasionally  like  the  Latin 
future  perfect.    The  idea  of  relative  time,  the  idea 

^  The  Tariant  form  to  tpxo/uu  and  apx*^  is  found  in  6pxaftM 
(Homer)  *  a  leader.* 

*  Snob  forme  of  coarse  take  the  same  shade  of  meaning  as  the 
stem  from  which  they  come;  fueiurffaoitM  *I  shall  remember,' 
StwrtToKtiJk'fiatTai.  *  the  war  wiU  be  over '  etc.,  with  the  idea  of  the 
state  contained  in  the  perfect  (§  649).  The  fnture  passiye  is 
developed  after  Homer  as  a  parallel  to  the  passive  aorist :  i-Ttfiij$ff-r, 
TifofS^-ffofuu  etc.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  a  similar  difference 
in  the  active ;  t^w  is  the  presential  future  to  ^w,  ^x^**  ^^  aorUt 
future  to  Vffx^^'  ^P*  Kiihner-Blass,  Orieeh.  Oram.  11.  §  229.  2  n.  3. 
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that  the  time  of  an  action  is  to  depend  on  the  time  of 
some  other  action  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  future 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  early  history  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  Nor  can  we  assert  of  any  forms, 
whether  presential  or  preterite,  tliat  they  had  originally 
a  distinct  reference  to  time. 

547-     ITie  present  in  Greek  may  be  either  perfective 

or  durative,  as  we  have  already  seen.     This      _      . 

perfective  or  momentary  value,  which  is  "''SSfm)™ 
properly  expressed  by  the  Greek  aoriat,  must  gwy.  <ui)  > 
not  be  confused  with  another  value  that 
some  presents  have  which  express  a  state  rather  than  a 
process  or  action.  These  presents  have  the  same  value 
as  many  perfects,  ^kw  and  otxoiuu  exemplify  well  this 
perfect  meaning  in  Qreek.  Apart  from  verbs  like  sum 
it  is  hard  to  find  simple  perfect  presents  in  Latin,  though 
compounds,  as  advenw,  in  a  perfect  sense  are  common. 
In  Greek  there  are  some  other  verbs  which  express  a 
state  whose  meaning  is  that  of  a  perfect:  futu,  «^ru, 
TTTUfuu.  The  original  present  seems  to  _^^^  ^ 
have  had  three  values',  being  used  (i)  of  maw  nf  tiw 
that  which  was  true  at  all  times,  (ii)  as  a 
future,  {iii)  instead  of  an  historical  tense  (the  historic 
present). 

(i)     avK  opcTf  iwwo  ipya.     Od.  viii,  329. 
Ill  deeds  ne'er  prosper. 
Quod  sibi  wlunt,  dum  id  impetrant,  boni  sunt. 

Plant  Capt.  ii.  1.  37  (234). 
As  long  as  they  get  what  they  want,  they  are  good, 

)  BrogmuiD,  BerichU  der  idnigt.  $delu.  QeutUeha/t  der 
WiMtntehaJUn,  1688,  p.  169  fl.,  an  ftrtiale  from  wliiah  Mrenl  of 
the  rollowing  Greek  examples  ua  Uken. 

27—2 
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(ii)  In  Homer  the  future  use  of  the  present  is  found 
with  ct/u,  viofwjL,  and  one  or  two  other  verbs,  but  is 
much  rarer  than  in  Attic  \ 

ov  yap  817V  fivifjarrjp€s  airccrcrorrou  ficyapoio, 
aXXa  /laX*  ypi  viovrai,      Odyss,  XX.  155. 

Not  for  long  will  the  suitors  be  absent  from  the 
hall,  but  they  will  certainly  come  in  the  morning. 

Thuc.  vi.  91. 
If  this  city  shall  be  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  in 
their  possession. 

Quam  max  navigo  in  Ephe^umi 

Plant.  Baceh,  iv.  6.  6  (775). 

How  soon  do  I  sail  to  Ephesus? 

quae  volo  simul  imperabo :  paste  cantinuo  exeo, 

Ter.  Eun.  iil  2.  40  (493). 

At  the  same  time  Til  demand  what  I  want ;  imme- 
diately after  that  Fm  off. 

(iii)  The  historic  present  is  not  found  in  Homer, 
though  frequent  later  in  both  prose  and  verse.  Why 
Homer  does  not  use  it  is  hard  to  discover,  for  the  con- 
stniction  is  widely  developed  elsewhere  and  is  almost 
certainly  Indo-Grermanic". 

KcXcvci  ircfAi/rai  av8pa9  fC.r.X.      ThuC.  i.  91. 

He  bids  them  send  men. 

^  A  sabdivinion  of  this  future  is  the  use  in  oracles  or  propheoies, 
as  in  Herodotus  yli.  140  oUrt  n — Xeircrai,  dXX*  d/^Xa  vAci*  Kork 
ydp  fjMf  iptlT€i  rOp  T€  KoX  6i^t''Afniu  Compare  Campbell's  LockUVi 
Warning,  **  And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight "  etc., 
the  seer  beholding  the  events  of  the  future  passing  before  him. 

>  Brugm.  Or.  Or,*  §  166. 
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Ktivjj  fxiy  uXcinv  viv  it  Tpoiav  r    aytu 

Eur.  Hecuba  2G6. 
She  ruined  him  and  took  (lit.  takes)  him  to  Troy 
{vtrrtpov  TtpoTtpov). 

The  example  from  Euripides  shotra  that  the  higtorical 
present  and  a  genuine  past  tense  can  be  used  in  the 
same  construction.  Compare  with  this  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  of  Lucius  CoTnelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul 
B.C.  298,  Tawasiaim)  Ci«iuna{m)  Samnio  cepit  subigit 
omne{m)  Loucanam  opsidesque  abdoucit. 
ticcedo  ad  pedUequas.  quae  sit  rogo. 
sororem  esse  aiunt  Chrysidis. 

Ter.  Andr.  i.  1.  96  (123). 
I  go  up  to  the  attendants.    I  ask  who  she  is.    They 
say  she  ia  Chrysis'  sister. 

(iv)     Homer  and  later  Qreek  writers  often  use  the 
present  with  an  adverb  of  time  instead  of  a  past  tense,  a 
construction  which  has  an  exact  parallel  in  Sanskrit  and 
which  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  Indo-Gennanic 
Ti«T«  Birt  raviWx-Xf  ucovcic  ^/tirtpov  Su 
atSoo}  Tc  ifiikyi  Tt ;   mipoi  yt  fUv  ov  ri  0a/u'fcK. 

H.  xviii.  886. 
Why  Thetis  with  trailing  robe  comest  thou  to  our 
house,  revered  and  beloved ;  in  former  days  thou 
wert  no  frequent  guest  ? 
Cp.    Kpii  wiiror,  rt  ftm  mSt  8ia  tnriot  cirtrvo  /x^Xatir 
wrarof ;  ov  ri  vdpa^  yt  XtXtiftnivoi  Jpx"^  ouSv. 
Od.  iz.  448. 

The  only  difference  between  present  and  imperfect 
in  this  coustruclioa  is  that  the  latter  expressly  "  brings 
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1 »» 


the  time  of  the  action  into  connexion  with  the  speaker*. 
The  two  are  used  in  conjunction  in  Iliad  xiiL  228  f. 

dXXa  &6aVf  fcai  yap  ro  irap<K  fACvcSiftos  i/cr^a, 
drpwci9  8c  fCGu  aXXov,  o^i  fi^OUvra  iSi;at. 

548.     The  imperfect  is  pre-eminently  the  tense  of 
^  .     _^^  narration.     In  form  it  cannot  be  distin- 

The  imperfect        .  ,     ,  ^ 

^^  narmtive  guished  iTom  the  strong  aorist  and  in  mean- 
ing also  aorist  and  imperfect  overlap  to 
some  extent.  In  Greek,  aorist  and  imperfect  from  the 
same  verb  are  often  found  in  precisely  the  same  relation 
in  the  same  passage,  so  that  it  is  futile  to  draw  any 
Its  leiAtion  to  distinction  between  them".  The  imperfect 
theaonst  ^f  verbs  of  saying  and  commanding  is 
frequently  used  as  an  aorist.  IkXvov  (an  aorist  in 
formation)  is  regularly  so  used  in  Homer,  as  is  shown 
(1)  by  its  gnomic  use  in  09  kc  $€oU  hnwuBifTtUy  ftaXa  r 
Ukvoy  avrov,  //.  i.  218,  '  whoso  obeys  the  gods,  to  him 
they  attentively  give  ear,'  and  (2)  by  its  combination 
with  the  aorist  rov  fiaXa  ftcv  kXvov  iJS^  irt^ovro,  IL  xiv. 

1  Bntgmai)ii  in  the  article  cited  above. 

*  For  example  in  Iliad  vii  808  Hector  8wre  ((^s  i^rfvp^\», 
while  in  305  Ajaz  ^rilpa  Bldov.  Monro,  in  his  edition,  explains 
8I80V  as  'gave  at  the  same  time,*  *gave  in  retom.'  Gkxxlwin's 
remark  (Moods  and  Temes,  1889,  §  67)  is  worth  quoting.  **The 
fundamental  distinction  of  the  tenses,  which  was  inherent  in  the 
form,  remained ;  only  it  happened  that  either  of  the  two  distinct 
forms  expressed  the  meaning  which  was  here  needed  eqnaUy  weQ... 
The  Greeks,  like  other  workmen,  did  not  care  to  ose  their  finest 
tools  on  every  occasion."  The  tmth  of  this  is  weU  iUnstrated  by 
Iliad  ii.  42 — 46,  where  it  is  said  that  Agamemnon  IrSvre  x""^^ 
and  /SdXXrro  ^pos,  but  idfj/fffaro  icaXd  W^a,  which  was  presomably 
a  more  tedious  operation  than  those  given  in  the  imperfect. 
Probably  metrical  convenience  decided  the  usages  here. 
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133   'him   they  heard   and  obeyed.'    The  Latin  im- 
perfect in  the  main  is  hke  the  Qreek. 

{i)  The  imperfect  as  an  historical  tense  of  con- 
tiouonB  action. 

IkAi  Si  iroXXov  fHv  iii0v  irivtro,  iroXAa  Si  ^^Aa 
iff^aiov  mpa  ffiva  k.t.K  Od.  ix.  45. 

There  was  much  wine  drunk  and  many  sheep  they 

Bhtughtered  by  the  shore. 
In  t&ngtrina  ut  sedebam,  me  injit  penontarier. 

Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  76  (343). 
As  I  was  sitting  in  the  barber's  shop,  he  begins  to 

inquire  of  me. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  narration  Plautns  promptly 
changes,  as  here  (tn^),  to  the  historical  present.  For 
long  narratives  in  the  historical  present  see  Ampkitruo 
i.  1.  50  (205)  ff.,  Curculio  ii.  8.  50  (329)  ff.  With  these 
it  is  worth  while  to  contrast  the  management  of  a  long 
narrative  in  Homer,  as  in  Od.  ix. 

(ii)  When  the  present  of  a  verb  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  perfect  as  apx^,  vutQ,  Lat.  regno  ete.,  the  imperfect 
has  a  corresponding  meaning  7px*  'wss  archon,'  tiUa. 
'had  conquered,'  regnabat  'was  king.'  So  ijw  'had 
come,'  toxtTo  '  had  gone.'  Contrast  the  aorists  {p^  etc., 
which  are  often  inceptive  (§  552  ii)'. 

(iii)  The  imperfect  frequently  expresses  the  attempt 
to  do  something,  a  notion  which  arises  out  of  the  general 

'  In  (he  Attio  inMriptiooB  a  date  ia  given  bj  the  imperfeot : 
HarSiarlt  irpurirtut,  'Ayippiot  KoyXimit  iypaiiiidTtm,  EixXtltllt 
ffix't  KaXMai'Qatfn  irtrrint,  bnt  a  referenoe  to  anoh  matters  at 
past  eventa  ii  in  the  aoriit :  xp^"'  ''"'  (nxroi  ^pftr  (377  B.C.), 
bI  PaiAtoToi  laXut  koI  Sucalui  i^jSailXitNnv  (ol  irpvrdriiiaa*  (387  B.C.]. 
Meisterhant,  Oram.  d.  att.  Iiuchr.*  §  BS,  2. 
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progressive  meaning  of  the  tense.  In  Greek  this  sense 
is  specially  common  in  cScSovy  '  I  offered,  tried  to  give,' 
and  hrtiBw  'tried  to  persuade.' 

cSf  TpC€r€S  ficv  iKri$ov  iyto  koX  hrtiOov  *A;(aiou$. 

Od.  xiz.  151. 
Thus  for  three  years  lay  I  hid  and  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Achaeans. 

in  exilium  quom  tret  reduxi  dotnum; 
nam  that  exulatum.      Plant.  Merc.  v.  4.  19  (980). 

When  he  was  going  into  exile,  I  brought  him  home 
again  ;  for  he  waa  trying  to  go. 

549*    The  perfect  was  originally,  as  far  as  syntax  is 

The  perfect  concerned,  merely  a  special  kind  of  present 

M^mtenrire  It  was  an  intensive  form  and  had  nothing 

to  do  with  time. 

i.    The  perfect  is  distinguished  from  the  presents  of 

The  perfect  ex-  continuous  action  by  expressing  a  state,  an 

praues  a  state,    j^jg^^  itom  which  the  notion  of  the  perfect 

as  the  tense  of  completed  action  easily  developes*.  olSa 
'I  know'  (cp.  Lat.  nove),  used  only  of  the  state  of 
knowing,  is  thus  distinguished  from  yiyvwrKw,  which 
indicates  the  process  of  coming  to  know.  In  the  same 
way  BviffTKti  '  he  is  dying '  is  distinguished  from  nOvriM 
*he  is  dead*  (hence  T€$vairi^  in  Homer  *mays*t  thou  lie 

^  The  English  perfect  in  have  expresaee  the  present  result  of  a 
past  action :  '  I  have  bought  a  book  *  =  I  bought  a  book  and  I  have 
it.  The  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  in  one  predicate  gives  by 
implication  the  notion  of  the  immediate  past,  a  notion  which 
seems  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  aorist  (§  552  iv).  The  old 
English  perfects  tang,  rang  etc.  have  passed  into  an  aoristio 
meaning,  which  th«y  share  with  the  later  past  formation  in  -ed: 
loved  etc.;  while  the  continnons  imperfect  is  now  expressed  by 
was  and  a  present  participle :  '  he  was  singing '  etc. 
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dead ') ;  compure  /ivu^ku  '  I  remind,'  /Ufinj/iM  '  I  have 
reminded  myself,  remember '  (Lat.  mmtini),  ktw/uu  '  I 
acquire,'  Kticnfiuu  'I  posaesa,'  etc.  oXuAo,  Lat.  perti, 
actum  M,  express  the  completed  action  which  in  English 
is  expressed  by  a  present '  I  am  lost,'  '  it  is  all  over,'  and 
the  like. 

lliat  the  difference  between  perfect  and  present  is 
originally  one  rather  of  root-meaning  than  of  tenae  Is 
shown  by  such  passages  as 

JXtfciv  t^  VrviXaov  lyw  tikofiai  kui  avuiya 

Od.   iii.   317, 
I  call  and  command  thee  to  come  to  Menelaua, 
where  the  two  are  combined  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
difference  of  signification.     Other  examples  which  illus- 
trate the  parallel  between  present  and  perfect  are 
rpair(£cu  atirov  k<u  icptmv  koI  oivov  PtPpiBfunv 
Od.  XV.  333. 
The  tables  are  laden  with  bread  and  flesh  and  wine. 
oil  TO(  h/wv  ippiya  ftayifti  oASi  fcnnroi'  arwatv 
II.  xvii.  175. 
In  no  wise  do  I  dread  the  fight  or  the  thunder  of  horses. 

The  same  meaning  is  found  with  the  perfect  middle, 
but  more  rarely. 

oI8a  (Si  fUH  dSwSiKmu  KXvrof  Ivyturiyiuix 

Od.  XT.  423. 
I  know  how  the  famed  earthshaker  hates  me 

(cp.  Lat  odi). 
In  very  few  cases  can  the  Homeric  perfect  be  trans- 
lated \rs  the  English  perfect,  and  in  such  cases  there  is 
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always  some  continuing  result  implied  ^  Many  such 
verbs,  e.g.  PtfipiOatnv  and  ippiya  above,  have  no  present 
forms  in  Homer. 

The  stcUe  expressed  by  the  perfect  is  very  often 
contrasted  in  the  Attic  prose  writers  with  the  process 
expressed  by  the  present. 

Plato,  Orito,  46  a. 
It  is  no  time  for  deliberation  but  for  decision. 

ovrot,  ^  8*  fyo>,  ri  Pov\tv€<r$ov  iroiciv ;    ovScf,  I^  6 

Xop/uSi/f,  AXXa  )3c)3ovXcv/Ac0a.     Plato,  Charmides,  176  a 

'What  are  you  planning  to  do?*      'Nothing.     The 
planning  is  over.' 

Nunc  illud  est,  quom  mefuisse  qtuim  esse  nitnio  mavdim, 

Plaut.  Copt,  iii.  3.  1  (516). 
This  is  a  moment  when  Td  rather  have  been  (i.e.  be 
now  dead)  than  be. 

ii.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Homer  the  perfect  is 
frequently  intransitive,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the 
present  middle,  while  the  present  active  forms  some 
sort  of  causative  verb ;  cp.  urra/jAt,  ccm^ica  '  I  stand/ 
um/fu  'I  set,  cause  to  stand';  dpapurKio  *I  fit,'  Sfnip€ 
'  is  fixed,'  opwfu  *  1  raise,  cause  to  rise,'  6p<ap€  '  it  arises.' 

'AXc^ttvSjpoio  Civcica  vctKos  op^pw,     11,  iii.  87. 

For  Alexander's  sake  the  strife  is  stirred. 

550.    The  Greek  pluperfect  is  simply  the  augmented 

The  pluperfect  P^^  ^  presents  of  the  perfect  type.     In 

in  Greek.  Homer  it  is  used  like  the  imperfect  as  a 

narrative  tense.    At  all  times  this  is  the  value  of  the 

1  Monro,  H,  G.>  §  28. 
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augmented  tenses  of  present-perfects :  atSa,  mm,  '  I 
know ' ;  m,  novoram,  '  I  knew.'  As  we  have  already 
seen  (§  506 1),  the  pluperfect  fonns  are  etymologically 
closely  connected  with  aorist  forms.  The  Greek  forms, 
occurring  only  in  the  3rd  person,  which  are  sometimes 
represented'  as  a  link  between  the  perfect  itself  and  the 
imperfect  and  aorist  can  be  otherwise  explained.  They 
are  yiyurt,  iv^vo6<  and  hrttrqyo$t.  The  last  two  are 
identified  by  Curtius'  with  the  reduplicated  type  iMM■'^ 
Koy,  with  which  must  also  go  iytyowt  {II,  xiv.  469)  if 
genuine,  yiyoivt  is  found  four  times  as  a  perfect  in  form, 
but  always  in  the  same  phrase  Straov  rt  ytyavt  po^vw. 
An  aorist  in  the  same  construction  would  be  defensible, 
and  no  passage  renders  it  necessary  to  read  ^rjwct  as  a 
pluperfect,  while  some  passages  seem  to  show  that  yiymr* 
and  iyiyav€  are  the  same  form  differing  only  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  augment;  cp.  o-jMpSoXwv 
S"  iporfat,  yiywvi  t«  tcaai.  6toun.      Od.  viii,  305. 

55 1  •  The  Latin  pluperfect  is  etymologically  an 
aorist  form  (§  507),  and  some  traces  of  its  The  pinpetftet 
original  value  seem  still  to  be  found  in  the  '"  ^*^" 
interchange  of  perfect  and  pluperfect,  the  Latin  perfect 
being  in  part  also  of  aorist  origin  (§  497).  The  use  of 
pluperfect  for  perfect  fonns  is,  according  to  Draeger*, 
earlier  than  the  converse,  being  found  in  Plautus,  while 
perfect  for  pluperfect  begins  only  in  the  classical  period*. 
)  Ai  b;  Er^r  [DiaUkt.  63,  3,  i). 

*  In  his  Oretk  Verb  (p.  420,  English  edition). 

•  HUtorUche  Syntax,  i.'  p.  258. 

'  AcDording  to  Bluw  {Otiehiehte  d«t  FltaqtiavvperftkU  An 
Lateinitiien),  whose  views  do  not  oonvinoe  me,  all  snch  ouLgM 
of  the  pipf.  M  an  sbwlDte  tense  are  late  and  begin  with  fntram, 
whidi  is  by  oonfasion  so  uad,  sinoe  in  some  instanaes  fm  and 
tram  Me  identioal.     This  view  seems  tansbls  only  it  it  ooold  be 
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Nempe  obloqui  me  iussercu,    Plaut.  Cure.  L  1.  42. 
Why  sure  you  ordered  me  to  contradict. 

Quasque/ors  obtulit  {=obtulerai),  irati  inter/ecere. 

Livy  XXV.  29.  9. 

Those  that  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way,  they 
slew  in  their  wrath. 

Compare  Propertins'  non  sum  ego  qui  fueram  (i.  12. 
11)  with  Horace's  nan  sum  qualis  eram  {Od.  iv.  i.  3). 

In  the  passage  from  Livy,  the  pluperfect  meaning 
arises  from  the  context  as  in  the  Greek  use  of  the  aorist 
as  pluperfect  (§  546). 

552.    As  we  have  already  seen  (^  500, 502),  there  are 

The  aorif t  has  ^^o  types  of  aorist.    The  forms  which  end 

two  types.         jjj  ^^  active  of  the  Greek  verb  in  -w 

are,  etymologically  considered,  only  augmented  tenses 
of  perfective  presents.  The  forms  which  contain  a 
suffix  in  'S'  are  of  different  origin,  have  a  different 
inflexion  and  might  be  expected  to  show  differences  of 
meaning.  Investigation,  however,  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  discovering  any  such  difference  of  signification  be- 
tween them  and  the  strong  forms. 

(i)    The   aorist  meaning  best  recognised,  because 
Perfectire  ao-  ™^s*  widely  developed,  is  that  of  simple 
'■'^  occurrence  in  the  past.    But  the  aorist, 

except  in  the  indicative,  shows  no  past  meaning  other 
than  that  which  may  be  derived  from  the  context,  and 
the  injunctive  forms  of  Greek  (<rx€s  etc.),  Latin  (vely  §  520) 
and  Sanskrit  show  that  the  idea  of  past  time  must  be 
contained  in  the  augment  and  not  in  the  verb-form 

ahown  that  the  Latin  plpf.  is  not  a  descendant  from  the  original 
langnage  bat  an  invention  within  Latin  itself  to  express  relative 
time. 
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proper.  In  Greek  even  the  preeence  of  the  augment  » 
not  able  in  all  casee  to  attach  a  past  meaning  to  the 
verb,  for  the  gnomic  aorist  which  expresses  that  nhich 
is  true  at  all  times  is  generally  found  with  an  augment : 
P*}^hr  &f  Tt  ir^uK  Iyn»'.  A  similar  aorist  is  in  almost 
every  case'  found  in  Homeric  similes  except  when  it  is 
desired  to  express  duration. 

(ii)  '  When  the  present  of  a  verb  expresses  a  state, 
it«  aorist  generally  expresses  the  idea  of  i„Mpti*«  w- 
entrance  into  that  state.  "PX".  '  I  am  '''*■ 
archon ' ;  ^pia,  '  I  became  archon,  came  into  office ' ; 
^MTcXnin,  '  he  is  king ' ;  tpaaiXtwrt, '  he  became  king ' ; 
Bofxra, '  he  is  btave ' ;  tdofKrrfTt, '  he  took  courage.' 

Kot  T&Tt  S^  6dpaif<r*  KOI  rjv&a  fuiyTK  i-pMiuov.  II,  \.  92. 
'  Then  at  last  the  blameless  seer  took  courage  and  spake.' 

In  the  sune  way,  when  the  perfect  expresses  a  state, 
the  aorist  frequently  is  a  perfect  or  pluper-  jonrt-perfcct. 
feet  in  meaning.  Thus  from  itraofuu,  the 
present  of  which  is  not  found  in  Homer,  we  have  the 
perfect  iicnjiuu  or  mucdj/uu,  '  I  possess,'  hut  tKniaaitip', 
'  I  have  acquired '  or  '  1  had  acquired '  according  to  the 
context. 

'       tvitnroTo  ^fiot  iytjviap... 
KTijfuurt  TtpwirOai,  to  yipw  iimJoxiTO  IlijXfvs" 
ov  yi^  ifutl  1^x4^  &vTa£uiVi  ovS*  ^ira  ^oo-ii' 
'IXioc  jncr^o^oi,  ttnfoiaiuyov  ntAitOpov 
TO  vpw  tte    ftp^vjit  vpiv  &.$nv  vtat  'A)(aiav. 

II.  ix  398. 
'  My  lordly  heart  is  eager  to  take  its  pleasure  in  the 
wealth  which  Peleus  has  acquired;  for  not  equal  in  value 

'  See  Piatt,  Journal  of  Pkihlogj/,  lii.  p.  317  B. 
<  FoT  eiceptioDB  bm  Monro,  B.  0.*JS  78  (3). 
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to  my  life  is  all  that  Ilium  once  possessed  etc.'  (to  vpiv 
iKTTfirOaL,  cp.  irdpos  ov  rt  OafuiMK,  §  547  iv)* 

Compare 

(rlrov  8c  o-^iy  €V€ifi€  McotivXios,  ov  pa  avPiorq^ 
avros  KTi^aro  oTos  &iroi\Ofilvoio  avoucro?. 

CW.  xiv.  449  f. 

'  And  among  them  Mesaulius  distributed  food,  whom 
the  swineherd  himself  had  gotten '  etc. 

(iii)  The  aorist  in  II.  ix.  398  quoted  above  is 
Aoriflt-praent  ^bviously  used  of  the  present  time,  and 
this  usage  is  not  uncommon.  According 
to  Monro \  such  aorists  "express  a  culminating  point, 
reached  in  the  immediate  past,  or  rather  at  the  moment 
of  speaking."  He  cites  amongst  other  passages  H.  iii.  415 : 

rcos  8c  <r   iLtr^xOripia  ois   injv  ^mrayX'   i<f>i\r)ara,   'and  thus 

come  to  hate  you  as  I  now  (have  come  to)  love  you 
exceedingly.' 

In  Attic  poetry  there  is  a  considerable  development 
of  this  usage  whereby  dircnruo-a,  hr^vtaa  and  the  like  are 
used  as  presents. 

Aristoph.  Peace  528. 
I  scorn  the  hateful  fellow's  hateful  shield. 

Although  found  in  Aristophanes,  the  construction  is 
absent  from  good  prose. 

In  Latin  such  aorists  as  ruperunt  in  Ulius  immensae 
ruperunt  korrea  messes,  Virg.  Georg.  i.  49,  are  not  found 
in  early  Latin  and  are  most  probably  imitated  from  the 
Greek  aorist. 

(iv)    The  idea  of  something  beginning  in  the  past 

»  H,  0.«  §  78. 
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and  culminating  in  the  present  brings  us  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  primitive  use  of  the  aorist,  ^a^gt  ai  im- 
viz.  toexpress  thatwhichhasjusthappened.  ""J*"*!"**- 
This  is  the  ordinary  value  of  the  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and 
is  also  found  in  Slavonic.  The  English  equivalent  is 
the  perfect  with  have  (g  549  a.),  and  the  Latin  perfect 
meaning,  like  the  Sanskrit,  ma^  have  developed  directly 
&om  this  usage. 

ZtiK...Sv  rpiv  fiiv  /uii  {nriaxtro  Kai  xativtvirtv  (inde- 
tinite  past) 

SwrxAca  'Apyat  'utitrSai.     II,  \\,  11]  ff. 
'  At  this  time  he  hath  devised'  etc* 
(v)    A  development  in  the  direction  of  future  time 
which  Greek  shares  with   Slavonic.     The 
ordinary  explanation  that  the  speaker  puts 
himself  at  the  future  point  of  time  when  the  aorist  is 
thus  used,  is  hardly  necessary,  for  as  we  have  already 
seen  the  perfective  or  aorist  presents  of  other  languages 
are  frequently  used  instead  of  futures. 

tl  itiv  K    aSBt  fiiviov  Tpwov  vJXiv  (t^i^ifui;((i>fui( 
uXrro  fiiv  fun  vmrrot,  arop  kUoc  a<f>SiTov  larat. 
It.  ix.  41  a. 
'If  I  remain. ..my  chance  of  return  is  gone  (will  be 

gone).' 
qui  si  conservatiu  erit,  vicitnus.    Cic.  Fam.  xH.  6. 
If  he  shall  be  saved,  we  (shall)  have  won. 
553-     ^6  passive  forms  of  the  Latin  perfect  and 
pluperfect  with/«»  and  faeram  instead  of    i^i„  pwire 
mm  and  tram,  which  are  so  frequent  in  ""'^  !>"»«. 
■  Cp.  Monro,  H.G.'S  76. 
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Livy  and  later  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  early 
period.  Only  four  examples  are  quoted  from  Plautus', 
three  of  which  are  deponents  and  one  passive  :  miratus, 
oblituSy  opinatus,  vectus  all  with  /m.  The  difference 
may  possibly  depend  to  some  extent  on  local  peculi- 
arities in  the  language  of  particular  authors.  No 
definite  distinction  in  meaning  can  be  drawn  between 
these  and  the  ordinary  forms. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Greek  the  aorist,  in  Latin 
the  aorist-perfect  are  used  with  words  meaning  qfter 
that,  ivti,  pastquam  etc.  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect 

Note. — The  foUowing  passage  from  Iliad  vi.  512 — 616  wiU  help 
to  elucidate  Homeric  past  tenses : 

ctft  vl6s  II/nd/MKO  ndpct  Kari,  Uepydftov  dicpnjs 

«ca7xaX6ciir.  raxiti  ik  ir6d€S  ^pov  aXif^  9*  hretra 
'^KTopa  Siw  (H-er/ifM  ddcX^cdr,  e&r'  dp  (fu\K€P 
(rrpi^€<r$*  ix  x^PV^*  ^^^  V  ^^f^i^f  yvptLucl. 
Here  ^/Sc/St^cci  is  pluperfect  in  form,  imperfect  in  meaning  and 
parallel  to  <f>4pw  the  tense  of  durative  action  in  past  time  ;  trerfup 
is  the  aorist  expressing  instantaneous  occurrence,  while  ddpti^s  is 
an  imperfect  in  form,  a  pluperfect  in  meaning,  the  action  being 
already  past  at  the  time  expressed  in  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

554*     In  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  can  the  forms 

used  for  the  future  be  certainly  identified 

with    the    original  Indo-Grermanic   future 

(§  491  ff.).     The  future  forms  of  both  languages  are  for 

the  most  part  subjunctives,  and  the  discussion  of  them 

falls  therefore  under  that  of  the  moods. 

555.    The  future  perfect  is  not  a  primitive  forma- 

The  future  per-  ^^^^*    ^^  Homer  always,  and  in  early  Latin 

'**■  frequently,  future  perfect  forms  are  used 

1  Draeger,  ff.  SJ*  i.  p.  276.    The  enumeration  is  certainly 
incomplete. 
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like  ordinary  futures,  the  only  difference  (if  any)  being 
that  the  future  perfect  forms  have  somewhat  more  em- 
phssb'.    Id  Greek  the  active  forms  are  rare  at  all  times. 
rdvSc  o    iyiuv  jiriovrn  S(5^{i>/uu  o(it  Sovpi. 

R  V.  238. 
Him,  as  he  presses  on,  1  will  receive  on  my  sharp 

spear. 
i/ioi  SJ  fiaXurra  KtXtiiptTai  aXyta  \vypa. 

II.  Mtiv.  742. 
And  to  me  specially  will  ^pievous  sorrows  be  (remain) 
left. 
Emm  in  obsidime  linquet,  inimkum  animos  auxerit*. 
Plant.  Ann.  ii.  2.  14  (280). 
He  will  leave  his  master  in  the  siege  and  will  increase 
the  courage  of  his  foes. 
Capiam  coronam  mi  in  caput,  adsimulabo  me  esse  ^?rium 
Aique   iliac  sursum  escendero;   inde  optums  aspellam 

mrum.  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16  (999). 

I'll  put  a  crown  on  my  head,  pretend  to  be  drunk, 
and  climb  up  aloft  yonder;  from  there  I'll  best  drive 
the  hero  away. 

The  idea  of  relative  time  is  however  much  more 
common  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  even  in  Plautus  is 
the  usual  meaning. 

'  OoodwiD,  JUoodf  and  Teraa  (1889),  g  63,  and  for  lAtia, 
F.  Cromer  {Archivf.  laUin.  Lex.  iv.  p.  694  ff.). 

'  This  pftntaotie  oonBtraction  is  iatereiting,  beckaie  the  future 
perfect  ia  used  to  indicate  the  result  of  a.  future  action  {lingutt), 
while  in  the  ordinu?  hjpotheticol  sentenoe  the  order  ia  inverted: 
^i  in  obiidione  erun  Itgumt,  inimicorum  aninitn  augebil. 

a.  p.  28 
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4.    Uses  of  the  Moods. 

556.    As  we  have  already  seen  (§  302),  the  impera- 

Diffeitoit  views  *^^®  ^^  ^^*  properly  a  mood,  while  the  in- 
'ep»rding    the  finitive  coDsists  of  substantive  forms  built 

original    mean- 
tag  of  Subj.  and  up  on  the   different  types  of  verb  stem. 

We  are  left  therefore  with  only  the  sub- 
junctive and  optative.  The  original  meaning  of  these 
moods  and  the  history  of  their  development  is  the  most 
difficult  of  the  many  vexed  questions  of  comparative 
syntax.  Since  the  publication  in  1871  of  Delbriick's 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  uses  of  these  moods  in  Sanskrit 
and  Greeks  the  most  generally  accepted  view  has  been 
that  propounded  by  him.  This  view  put  in  the  briefest 
form  is  that  the  subjunctive  indicates  Will',  the  optative 
Wish.  In  later  treatises  Delbriick  has  to  some  extent 
modified  his  view  of  the  development  of  these  moods*, 
and  now  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  certainly 
all  uses  of  the  subjunctive  to  the  original  notion  of  will 
or  desire  that  something  should  or  should  not  take  place, 
or  all  uses  of  the  optative  to  the  original  idea  of  wish. 

Some  authorities  oppose  Delbriick's  view,  holding 
that  'Hhe  subjunctive  was  originally  and  essentially  a 
form  for  expressing  future  time,  which  the  Oreek  in- 
herited, with  its  subdivisions  into  an  absolute  future 
negatived  by  ov,  and  a  hortatory  future  negatived  by  t^ij, 
and  used  in  independent  sentences^"  while  the  primitive 

^  Syntaktische  Fonckungen,  toI.  i. 

^  In  other  words  the  subjonotive  would  correspond  to  the 
English  I  will,  thou  shalt,  he  thall,  while  the  future  is  I  ihall, 
thou  mltf  he  will, 

>  Cp.  S.  F.  iv.  p.  116  ff.,  V.  p.  302. 

«  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tentes  (1889),  875. 
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optative  also,  "  before  it  came  ioto  the  Greek  language, 
was  a  weak  future  form,  like  he  may  go  and  may  he  go, 
from  which  on  one  side  came  its  potential  and  its  futuro 
conditional  use  and  on  the  other  aide  its  use  in  exhorta- 
tions and  wishes.  These  uses  would  naturally  all  be 
established  before  there  was  any  occasion  to  express 
either  an  unreal  condition  or  an  unattaiued  wish'." 

557.  The  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion are  these. 

(1)  The  only  languages  which  keep  these  moods 
distinct  are  the  Aryan  group  and  Greek.  BordtT  <rf 
But  even  in  the  Vedic  period  Sanskrit  is  "'■'•™'- 
losing  grip  of  any  distinction  between  the  moods  and  in 
the  classical  period  the  subjunctive  has  disappeared. 
Zend  and  Old  Persian  are  not  in  a  position  to  compen- 
sate for  the  shortcomings  of  Sanskrit.  Latin,  although 
it  retains  forms  of  both  subjunctive  and  optative,  has 
entirely  confused  them  in  usage.  Armenian,  Germanic 
and  Letto-Slavonic  have  practically  lost  the  subjunctive; 
Irish  has  lost  the  optative.  Greek  therefore  is  the  only 
language  which  retains  these  forms  as  separate  moods 
and  in  vigorous  life. 

(2)  Though  Greek  and  Sanskrit  agree  in  the  main 
in  the  use  of  these  moods  there  are  some  serious  differ- 
ences. For  example,  the  history  of  the  Greek  negative 
oi  with  certain  types  of  subjunctive  and  optative  is 
altogether  obscure,  for  no  sure  etymology  of  01!  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  In  corresponding  seatences  in 
Sanskrit  the  old  Indo-Germanic  negative  DJAnncM  be- 
nd is  used.  Greek  seems  therefore  to  have  SJEcE'ISpSb 
to  some  extent  recast  these  moods.     The  ""*•■ 

1  Moodt  and  Taua,  p.  S88.  The  whole  appendix  in  whioh 
these  quotations  oooor  deeerrea  oikrefol  Btndj. 

28—2 
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subtle  usages  of  these  moods  with  #ccv  and  av  seem  to  be 
a  development  within  Greek  itself.  At  any  rate  nothing 
similar  is  found  elsewhere. 

(3)  In  Goodwin's  theory  it  is  a  serious,  though  not 

an  insuperable  difficulty  that  any  distinct 
nexion  ^^^tween  division  between  the  moods  is  given  up. 

The  same  objection  would,  however,  apply 
to  Delbriick's  theory  for,  as  he  himself  points  out^  Will 
and  Wish  meet  in  the  higher  conception  of  Desire,  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  that  while  wishes 
cover  the  whole  field  of  the  attainable  and  unattainable 
alike,  will  presumes  the  ability  to  attain.  It  might  also 
be  urged  that  as  both  stem  and  person  suffixes  in  the 
two  moods  are  different*  some  important  original  dis- 
tinction might  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  implied  by  these 
differences. 

(4)  The   shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  these 
Difficulty  of  nioods  are  frequently  so  delicate  that  the 

sS&'of  mo^n^  personal  equation  is  likely  to  affect  con- 
^"^'  siderably  the  classification  of  the  facts. 

It  seems  likely  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  arrived  at  until  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  development  of  subordinate  sentences,  including 
Oratio  Obliquat  within  the  primitive  language  has  been 
more  fully  investigated  than  it  has  yet  been'. 

558.    Without  being  committed  to  a  dogmatic  state- 

»  S.  F.  i.  p.  16. 

*  The  fact  that  Skt.  shows  seoondary  suffixes  in  the  sub- 
junctiTe  is  not  oonolnsive  evidenoe  to  the  contrary,  as  the  forms, 
even  in  the  earliest  period,  are  tending  towards  decay. 

*  Gp.  now  Hermann  (K,  Z,  83,  p.  481  ff. ),  who  holds  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  subordinate  sentences  in  the  original 
language. 
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ment  as  to  the  order  of  development  of  the  usages,  a 
statement  for  which  there  are  at  present  no 
auflicient  materials,  it  is  possible  to  dis-  tin  bMUme 
tinguish  three  usages  of  the  subjunctive  in 
which  Sanskrit  and  Greek  agree,  (i)  in  the  sense  of  will, 
equal  to  the  English  /  will,  thoa  shall,  he  shall,  (ii)  in 
inteiTogative  sentences,  whether  real  or  rhetorical,  and 
(iii)  as  a  vague  future. 

559.  i.  In  independent  sentences  the  1st  person 
sing,  in  Homer  can  be  used  (a)  with  AXX'  ay*  sometimes 
followed  by  SjJ,  or  (b)  without  any  introduction  after  an 
imperative  sentence.  In  the  plural  it  is  used  only  mth 
i!A\'  aye  (Si))  or  •iAA'  aytri.  The  negative  b  i^%  but  in  the 
1st  person  it  is  very  rare,  because  the  cases  where  such  a 
usage  is  required  are  not  more  numerous  than  in  English 
such  constructions  as '  Don't  let  me  find  you  there  again.' 

Sing. 
(a)    dLAA'  ay    iyiuv,  tv  ufXo  ytpalnptK  fvjpfxai  tlvai, 

Jfctiru  xal  n-avTU  St^/uii.  R  ix.  60. 

But  come  now,  since  I  avow  myself  to  be  more 
honourable  than  thee,  let  me  speak  and  go  through 
the  whole  tale. 
ffi)     Saint  fit  om  Ta)(urTa,  truXat  'AiSiui  vtp^vai', 

II.  xxiii.  71. 
Bury  me  with  all  speed,  let  me  pass  the  gates  of 

Hades. 
Plural.    <UX'  oyt  yvv  iofiw.  Od.  xvii.  190. 

But  come,  now  let  us  go. 

'  Fiom  Htich  oonatructioDB  the  final  Benteoce  easil;  developed 
by  the  ftddition  of  &  deictic  pronoun  A.  otrut  in  the  fir«t  clftOM 
and  of  kn  anaphoric  &a  etc.  in  the  Mcond. 
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dXX*  &y€  S17  f^paiiifi€6t  ontfs  Itrrat  roSc  cjpyo. 

Od,  xvii.  274. 
But  come  now  let  us  take  thought  how  these  things 
shall  be. 

In    conditional    clauses    this    construction   is  well 
marked. 

ci  i/iol  ov  rCaovai  P<Hav  €in€iKt    dfioiPijv, 
^wrofiAL  CIS  *AiiSao  kcu  iy  v€KV€aai  ^aciva». 

Od.  xii.  382. 
If  they  will  not  pay  satisfactory  recompense  for  my 

oxen,  I  will  (subj.)  sink  into  Hades  and  make 

light  among  the  dead. 

The  negative  form  of  the  first  person  as  has  been 
said  is  rare. 

f»7  atf  yipoy,  icotXi^a'iv  lyoi  irofNi  vtpxrl  kixcma. 

//.  i.  26. 
Don't  let  me  find  you,  old  man,  near  the  hollow  ships. 

The  affirmative  form  of  the  subjunctive  of  will  is 
very  rare  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons.  That  it  must 
once  have  existed  in  the  2nd  person  is  proved  by  its 
ordinary  negative  form,  the  subjunctive  with  /xif,  and  the 
3rd  person  is  quotable  without  doubt  as  to  the  reading. 

^p*,  (iS  T€KV0Vf  vvv  Kal  TO  Ti^s  vijcov  fJuaBjii, 

Soph.  PhiL  300. 
Come,  my  child,  learn  now  also  the  nature  of  the  isle. 

TO  Si  \l/a<f>i(rfJLa  to  ycyoFOp  airo  rap  j3ci>Xap...ciFarc^^  iv 

TO  lapov  Tw  Aiop  rco  'OXvfMrictf^   Elean  inscrip.  Cauer'  264, 
Collitz  1172. 

Let  the  resolution  passed  by  the  council  be  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

^  Delbruok,  S.  F,  It.  p.  117,  who  gives  np  the  passage  in 
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Some  passages  where  kIv  or  av  is  usually  read  border 
closely  upon  the  2nd  person  of  this  type. 

17    K€V    ifJLif    VTTO    ^OVpl    TVTTCIS    d'lTO    ^VfJUOV    6k€<r(rQi, 

R  xi.  433. 
Smitten  under  my  spear  shalt  thou  lose  thy  life\ 

The  ordinary  aorist  construction  of  the  2nd  person 
with  firi  requires  no  illustration.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  usage  is  older  than  the  development 
of  the  aorist  imperative.  The  rule  that  a  present 
imperative  and  an  aorist  subjunctive  must  be  used  in 
negative  commands  seems  to  prevail  in  Old  Latin  as  in 
Greek,  ne  time,  firj  ^cvyc ;  ne  dixeris,  firj  Ac^s'. 

The  third  person  has  a  very  emphatic  force  in  such 
passages  as 

ovK  hrff  ovros  ivrjp  oiS  cotrcreu  ovtk  yhrqrau 

Od.  xvi.  437. 
There  is  not  such  a  man,  nor  will  nor  can  there  be*. 

560.  ii.  The  interrogative  subjunctive  is  commonest 
with  the  1st  person  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

i  fjLoi  fyo),  Tt  wajOfa ;     iZ.  xi.  404, 

Woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  (-  what  is  to  become 
of  me  ?) 

Sophooles  on  the  groond  that  the  text  generaUy  is  antmstwortby. 
It  is  probably  one  of  Sophocles'  frequent  experiments  in  language, 
on  the  analogy  of  ^p€  fidBu, 

1  In  the  context  thou  wilt  would  be  hopelessly  weak. 

*  This  was  written  before  Elmer  {A,  J,  P.  xt.  188  ff.)  had  over- 
thrown by  simple  enumeration  of  instances  the  dictum  of  Madvig 
which  has  been  credited  for  fifty  years.  Between  Terence  and 
Livy  there  are  but  eleyen  instances  of  the  type  ne  dixerii^  outside 
Cioero*s  letters. 

3  Compare  Shakespeare's  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well ;  it  ihaU 
(i.e.  is  sure  to)  please  him  {Henry  V.  y.  2.  269). 
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This  usage  is  close  to  that  of  the  future ;  compare  rl 
trdOui ;  tC  Sk  8pa) ;  rC  U  /i^tofmi ;  AescL  S.  c.  T.  1057 
with  rC  vMia ;  ri  8c  fiija-o/jLai ;  Soph.  Track,  973.  If  the 
future  is  the  old  aorist  subjunctive,  fjnio-iofuu  and  fAiifrofjLai 
are  of  course  merely  different  formations  from  the  same 
aorist  stem. 

The  only  example  of  the  2nd  person  in  this  con- 
struction {trm  ovv  ft"*  ciirjy?  on  (rvvcoTaX/xai  kcucocs  ;  Eur. 

IF.  F,  1417)  is  possibly  corrupt,  and  is  generally  emended 

into  av  ciTTOis. 

The  3rd  person  is  fairly  common,  especially  in  the 

orators. 

Ti  thrji  Ti9 ;    Demosthenes  xxi.  197. 

tC  Tr€nj<rwri.v ;     Dem.  xxix.  37. 

Compare  also  (2/i.oi  f^o),  rL  TraOw  ;  tl  vv  fioi  /ii^Kicrra 
ycnyrcu;     Od,  V.  465. 

For  the  negative  type  compare  the  frequent  rl  vdBfa ; 

ri  firj  waOii} ;  and  TTortpov  firj  ^pdig^  irapafivOias  Sk  ovSk  tv 

irpoo-St&p ;    Plato,  Legg.  719  f. 

561.  iii.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  a  future 
is  common  in  Homer  both  with  and  without  particles. 

ov  yap  7ro>  roiovs  i&ov  oivcpas  ovSc  iBtafiai,     11,  i.  262. 

Never  yet  saw  I  such  men  nor  shall  I  see  them. 

€1  8c  K€  /irj  8cikiKnv,  cyw  8c  kcf  avro?  cXco/iou.      //.  1.  137. 

If  they  give  her  not  to  me,  then  will  I  go  and  take 
her  myself. 

The  2nd  person  hardly  occurs,  for  the  passage  //.  xi. 
433  cited  above  has  a  different  shade  of  meaning.  The 
3rd  person  is  commonest  in  the  phrase 

KOI  iroTc  Tis  flirya-i,    IL  vi.  479  and  elsewhere. 
And  some  day  they  will  say. 
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In  other  phrases  it  is  accompanied  by  Sa^  or  kcv,  the 
fine  distinctions  expressed  by  which  are  a  matter  con- 
cerning Greek  grammar  only,  as  they  seem  to  have 
developed  within  the  language. 

562.  The  original  usages  of  the  optative  in  simple 
sentences  seem  to  have  run  parallel  to  >phe  optative 
those  of  the  subjunctive.  We  can  dis-  i>"t*««e^«»w- 
tinguish  (i)  the  usage  in  wishes,  (ii)  the  usage  in  ques- 
tions, a  construction  to  which  av  is  generally  added  in 
Greek,  (iii)  a  potential  usage  which  may  refer  to  present, 
past  or  future  time.  The  negative  in  wishes  is  /ii^S  in 
the  potential  usage  ov.  The  particles  /rev  and  av  are  not 
used  with  (1)  but  are  common  with  (ii)  and  (iii).  Wishes 
are  often  preceded  by  such  particles  as  ci^c,  ct  yip  etc. 

563.  (i)  The  nature  of  the  wish  is  diflferent  accord- 
ing to  the  person  used. 

1st  Person, 

€l6*  (09  T^Piooifii  pCri  re  /ioi  If/iircSos  cti;.     Od.  xiv.  468. 

Would  that  now  I  were  young  and  my  strength 
were  as  firm. 

Cp.  liri  firjv  darrrovhC  yc  ical  aKktim  airoXoifirfv,  II,  xxii.  304. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  persons  are  specially  used  as  a  sort 
of  suggestion  or  exhortation. 

ci  riva  trov  Tpiiiiov  c^oX^cfos  Sv&pa  pdXourOa,   H,  XV.  571. 

I  wish  you  would  jump  out  and  shoot  some  Trojan. 

dXA.'  cI  rts  Kai  rowrZt  fi€T0i\6fi€VO9  koXco'cuv.     U.X,  111. 

I  wish  somebody  would  go  after  these  men  and  call 
them. 

^  In  Vedio  Skt.  md  is  found  in  only  one  instance  with  the  op- 
tative.   Otherwise  the  negative  is  nd  thronghont  {S.  F,  v.  p.  337). 
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564.  (ii)  The  optative  in  Attic  Greek  without  ay 
is  80  rarely  used  interrogatively  that  many  authorities 
would  emend  the  passages  where  it  occurs  or  treat 
them  as  mere  anomalies  \  They  preserve  however  an 
ancient  construction  which  has  become  rare  in  Greek. 

SopL  Antig.  605. 
Thy  power  what  human  trespass  can  limit? 

Haff  oirws  "AXktjoti^  cs  yfjpas  /xdXoi ;     Eur.  Ale.  52. 
Is  it  possible  that  Alcestis  could  reach  old  age? 

ovK  ikrff  oirta^  Xcfai/u.!  to,  ^cvS^  koXo. 

AescL  Agam.  620. 
It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  make  a  false  tale  fair. 

With  the  last  passage  we  may  compare  ovk  larff  <k 
<r^s  yc  fcwas  kc^X^s  a7raXaX«coi,  77.  xxii.  348,  which,  how- 
ever, has  a  diflferent  history.  The  Homeric  construction, 
instead  of  coming  from  the  interrogative  and  deliberative 
usage  (cp.  the  subjunctive,  §  560),  arises  from  (iii)  the 
vague  future  use. 

565.  (iii)  Under  the  vague  ftiture  or  potential  use 
we  may  also  rank  the  concessive  use ;  compare  the 
English  hesitating  he  might  go,  which,  though  referring 
to  the  same  future  time  as  ke  may  go  and  he  will  go, 
expresses  greater  remoteness  of  the  possibility  of  his  going 
than  either  of  the  others.  This  construction  is  so  likely 
to  be  confused  with  wishes,  especially  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 

>  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Teruet,  §  242.  The  instances  of  this 
oonstrnotion  have  been  properly  treated  by  A.  Sidgwiok  in  appen- 
dioes  to  his  editions  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephori  and  more 
fnUy  in  an  article  in  the  CUuncal  Review,  vii  p.  97  fl.  Hale's 
elaborate  dissertation  (Transaetions  of  American  Philologieal  Asioci- 
atUm,  1898,  p.  156  ff.)  does  not  seem  to  me  convincing. 
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persons,  thst  even  in  the  Homeric  period  ar  and  k1  are 
the  rule  with  the  potential  optative,  though  a  certain 
Dumber  of  the  older  constructions  still  survive.  The 
instances  cited  from  Attic  are  mostly  very  doubtful. 
They  are,  however,  all  optatives  from  verba  of  saying 
and  seem  to  be  related  to  the  subjunctive  type  ttirg  ns 
(§  561) ;  KOI  Oaatrof  ^  Xf/ol  tk'  i(i]pTvp.irai  |  iruXovt  ra^' 
a^TOf  Sttrrortiv  iaritrap-tv,  Eur.  Hipp.  1186. 

566.  The  distinction  (if  any*)  between  sentences  of 
this  type  with  i.*  and  those  without  o.v  is  very  subtle. 
Compare 

(o)      avrdfi  rot  itoi   Ktivio   iyio  irapi>.iLv&rpralii.TJV 

*  IL  XV.  45. 

(i)      Kol  S'  Av  Tois  oWoio-tv  iyio  rofMfi.vdi^aiit.T)!' 
auras'  diroirktUiv.     Jl.  ix.  417. 

Monro,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hiad,  translates  the 
optative  in  (a)  by  '  I  am  ready  to  advise,'  as  expressing 
a  concession ;  in  {b)  by  '  I  should  advise.'  The  con- 
struction in  other  cUuses  however  shows  no  concessive 
meaning:  oZ  n  KOKioTtpov  oXXo  vaOoifu,  IL  xix.  321, 
'  1  could  not  suffer  aught  worse ' ;  xv/uiStov  Aif^c,  S  ojS 
Svo  y  afhpt  ^ipoMv,  II,  v.  302, '  which  two  men  could 
not  cany.' 

567.  The  application  in  Attic  Greek  of  indicative 
forms  to  express  wishes  or  conditions  that  can  no  longer 
be  fulfilled  is  in  the  Homeric  period  not  yet  Mly 
developed.     Forms  of  w^Xor  are  alone  used  for  wishes 

'  Weoklein'B  «m«iidAtion  U>«o'v,  although  sapported  b;  /.  T, 


■  OoodiriD  {M.  T.  §  210}  treats  ths  opIatiTeB  without  k^  or  4* 
■imply  as  exoeptioua  to  the  general  rale. 
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impossible  of  fulfilment,  and  in  the  apodosis  of  con- 
ditional sentences  of  the  same  nature  the  optative  with 
fcc  is  used,  though  rarely,  for  the  more  common  past 
indicative  with  av\ 

KOI  w  Kcv  €vff    a9roAoiro,...ci  firj  dp   o^v  vorfa'€v. 

R  V.  311. 

He  would  have  perished,  if  she  had  not  quickly 
perceived  him. 

5.     The  Latin  Subjunctive. 

568.  Latin  has  suffered  so  much  mutilation  before 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  that,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  its  mood  system  is  of  little  use  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  languages.  Two 
members  only  of  the  subjunctive  series  can  be  regarded 
as  lineal  descendants  of  Indo-Crermanic  forms.  These 
are  the  present  and  the  perfect-aorist.  The  forms 
ordinarily  called  imperfect  and  pluperfect  must  have 

Latin  imper-  ^®°  developed  withiu  the  separate  history 
fStrobjI'll'Sw  of  Latin.  Whether  they  be  regarded  as 
dereiopment.  modifications  of  original  aorist  types  or  as 
compounds  with  the  substantive  verb  (§  515),  they  have 
no  exact  parallels  elsewhere,  even  in  the  Italic  group  of 
languages.  The  periphrastic  forms  containing  a  future 
participle  are  of  later  origin. 

569.  The  history  of  the  present  and  the  perfect- 
aorist  subjunctive  is  tolerably  clear.  The  constructions 
of  both  are  parallel  to  the  Greek  constructions  to  a  large 
extent.  Both  subjunctives  show  the  same  close  relation- 
ship with  the  future ;  the  perfect-aorist  subjunctive  is 
combined  with  a  negative  precisely  as  the  aorist  subjunc- 

1  Goodwin,  M.  T,  §  440. 
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tive  ia  in  Greek;  iii]  Stifjp:  ne  d'txerU;  ne  dixis  istuc', 
Plaut.  Anin.  v.  1.  12  (839). 

570.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  present  greater 
difficulties.  Their  usages  in  Plautua  are  different  in 
many  reapecta  from  those  of  the  best  classical  period, 
while  in  the  later  period,  when  the  forms  of  Latin  are 
passing  into  Romance,  they  undergo  an  important  change 
in  meaning.  The  pluperfect  takes  the  place  of  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive,  while  the  latter  by  the  loss  of  its 
endings  becomes  confused  with  the  infinitive  and  dis- 
appears. The  name.'),  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  are  given 
to  these  forms  from  oue  of  their  chief  usages  in  the 
classical  period.  But  even  then  the  imperfect  so-called 
is  in  unreal  conditions  a  present:  ai  velim, possim  is  the 
more  frequent  ^pe  in  Plautus,  si  tellem,  possem  in 
Cicero ;  in  signification  both  are  identical.  The  plu- 
perfect on  the  other  hand  ia  found  used  aa  the  equi- 
valent of  both  imperfect  and  perfect-aorist  But  the 
history  of  these  two  cases  must  be  different  When  the 
pluperfect  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  an  imperfect,  we 
are  at  once  reminded  of  the  history  of  the  Greek 
pluperfect  indicative.  No  doubt  the  development  was 
the  same  here ;  the  so-called  imperfect  is  formed  from 
a  durative  present  stem,  the  so-called  pluperfect  ia 
obviously  formed  from  a  perfect  stem  and  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  represent  not  a  process  but  a  state 
(§  549).  The  idea  of  relative  time  cannot  be  got  out  of 
Cicero's  cum  tile  homo  audacisstmua  conecientia  oonvtctus 
retieuittet,  pat^eci  (Cat.  ii.  6.  13) ;  reticutsset  is  when 

'  It  i«  to  be  remembered  tb»C  etymologicallf  dixtrii  and  dixit 
are  optatives.  There  ia  not  in  Earl;  Latin  that  delioate  dlstinetion 
iQ  usage  betweeo  a  aegative  with  pres.  imperative  and  a  negative 
with  2  pen.  aoriat  aubj.  which  exiata  io  Greek. 
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he  had  become  silent,  i.e.  while  he  was  silent,  the 
pluperfect  of  an  inceptive  verb  being  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  imperfect  of  a  verb  expressing  a  stated  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  Latin  perfect  has  to  discharge  at 
the  same  time  the  duties  of  an  aorist,  forms  of  the 
perfect  subjunctive  may  have  a  past  meaning,  and  there- 
fore we  find  in  Plautus  such  constructions  as  audivi  ut 
eajmgnamsses  regemque  Pterelam  occideris,  Ampk,  ii.  2. 
114  (746);  where  the  two  clauses  are  parallel. 

As  this  question  concerns  the  history  of  Latin  only, 
it  cannot  be  further  discussed  here.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subjunctive  forms  and  the  changes  in  their 
signification  within  the  historical  period  should  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  that  historical  grammar 
of  the  Latin  language  which  has  still  to  be  written. 

^  Cp.  Foth  {Boehmer's  RomaniBche  Studierit  ii.  p.  318)  who  was 
the  first  to  set  this  matter  in  its  proper  light.  Blase  {OeMchichte 
d.  Phuquamperfektit  p.  82)  disputes  this,  wrongly  in  my  opinion. 


The  Oreek  and  Latin  Alfhasets. 

[The  obiel  recent  aathoritiei  toi  this  snbjecl  ue  Taylor,  The 
ilphabtt,  vol.  ii.;  Kiwhlioff,  Studien  lur  Qrichiekte  dei  grieeh- 
Uctitn  Alphabett* ;  E.  S.BobeTtB,  IntrtHbtetioato  Qretk Epigraphy ; 
HinriohB  in  ed.  1,  Larfeld  in  ed.  3,  of  vol.  i.  of  I.  Mullet's  Band- 
biich;  Sohloltmanii  in  Hiehm'a  Handath-teTbuch  dfi  Biblitchai 
AlUrtwnt,  B.v.  Sehrift  und  Sehriflttielien ;  P«nly'i  Jitoi-Eneycto- 
pSdU  (Dew  ed.)  s.t.  Alphabtt;  Lindsaj,  The  Latin  Language; 
Ton  FluiU  (Cot  the  Italic  alphmbeta)  in  Me  Qrammatilt  dtr 
otkiKh-mHbritchtn  DialtkU.I 

601.  The  alphabet,  wherever  it  maj  have  originated, 
undoubtedlj  came  to  the  Qreeka  from  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Fhoeuician  alphabet,  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  conaisted  of 
twentj-two  letters.  The  oldest  specimen  of  this  alphabet 
that  we  possess  and  that  can  be  dated  with  approximate 
oertaintf,  is  in  the  inscription  upon  the  Moabite  stone  the 
fragments  of  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  stone, 
diacovered  in  1868  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Dtbon,  records 
tbe  triumph  of  Menha,  King  of  Moab,  over  his  enemies.  The 
date  ia  some  jeara  after  696  B.C.  >.  The  letters  of  this  inscrip- 
tion bear  a  surprising  resemblance  to  those  of  early  Oreek 

>  Metha  was  a  tributary  of  Ahab,  King  of  IdhI,  and  rebelled 
after  Ahab'i  death  (2  Kings  ui.  4,  5). 
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inscriptions.  But  the  art  of  writing  was  undoubtedly  known 
to  the  Semitic  races  of  Western  Asia  many  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Mesha.  The  Greeks  must  have  received  the 
alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians  while  the  Phoenicians  still 
carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Greece.  But  this  trade  seems 
to  have  been  already  on  the  wane  in  the  eleventh  century  fi.c.  ^ ; 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  from  at  least  the  twelfth  century. 

602.  The  alphabet  as  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians  was 
not  well  adapted  for  Greek  uses.  It  had  no  vowel  symbols ; 
it  had  a  superfluity  of  breathings  and  sibilants.  The  signs  for 
Aleph,  He  and  Ain'  were  adopted  for  the  vowels  a,  e  and  o, 
while  Yod,  the  symbol  for  y  (i),  was  utilised  for  the  vowel  i. 
The  Greek  treatment  of  three  of  the  four  sibilants,  Zain 
(Eng.  z\  Samech  («),  Sade  (m)  and  Shin  {9h\  is  less  certain. 
Zain  was  kept  in  the  place  which  it  had  in  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  but  with  the  value  of  Greek  (  (§  118),  and  with 
a  name  corrupted  from  Sade.  Greek  o-  follows  p  precisely  as 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  Shin  follows  Besh,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  name  o-iyfui  is  not  merely  connected  with 
o-i'Ctt  as  the  hissing  letter,  it  looks  as  if  borrowed  from  Samech. 
Samech  follows  the  symbol  for  N  and  on  the  Moabite  stone 

has  a  form  £  closely  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  Greek  X. 
In  the  Greek  inscriptions  there  are  two  symbols  which  are 
used  in  different  dialects  for  o-,  viz.  M  (sometimes  [^)  and  ^. 
The  form  of  Sade,  written  from  right  to  left  on  old  Hebrew 
gems  and  coins  ^  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  f^,  when,  as  is  common  in  the  early  inscriptions,  it  is 
written  from  right  to  left  like  the  Semitic  letter.     Shin 

^  Suoh  is  the  ordinary  view.  Belooh  (Rheinitchu  Mmeum, 
49,  p.  113)  puts  the  date  of  Phoenician  inflaenoe  on  Greece  as 
low  as  the  8th  century. 

>  The  Hebrew  names  of  the  Semitic  letters  are  given  at  the 
head  of  the  different  sections  of  the  119tb  Psalm,  which  is  an 
acrostic  composition. 
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appeaiB  on  the  Moabite  stone  u  w  which  is  identified  with  £, 
the  angle  at  which  letters  are  written  varying  considerablj  in 
early  and  rude  inscriptions. 

603.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  ended  with  T.  Thus  all 
letters  in  the  Greek  sJphabet  after  r  are  developmeDts  witliin 
Qt«ek  itaelC  Of  the  new  letter*  v  ia  the  aarlieet.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  of  u  is  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient 
Vau  which  occupied  the  aiith  place  in  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet and  had  the  value  of  v>  {\f).  On  the  Moabite  atone  Vau 
has  a  fimn  closely  approaching  to  Y.  This  explanation  of  v 
receives  plausibility  not  merely  from  the  resemblance  in  fonn 
but  also  from  the  parallel  treatment  of  Yod.  A  new  symbol 
known  to  us  from  its  shape  as  digamma  (F)  then  replaced 
Vau  with  its  value  as  u  (§  171).  Whether  this  symbol  was 
an  adaptation  of  the  preceding  E  or  whether  it  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  original  Vau  symbol,  is  hard  to  decide.  Some 
forms  of  Vau  on  ancieut  Hebrew  gems  make  the  latter  view 
possible.  The  seventh  and  eighth  letters  (Cheth  and  Tath) 
in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  were  used  for  the  rough  breathing 
{than  written  H)  and  for  e  respectively'.  The  only  other 
letter  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  which  di^rs  &om  the 
forms  in  the  Greek  alphabet  as  ordinarily  used  is  Kopb  or 
Q6ph  which  stands  before  the  symbol  for  Resh  (R).  This 
symbol  was  preserved  in  some  Greek  dialeote,  e.g.  Corinthian, 
for  a  long  time  before  o  and  v  sounds;  compare  the  Latin  Q, 
which  is  the  some  letter. 

The  Greek  symbols  which  still  remain  to  he  provided  for 
amp,  X,  if,  ".  The  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  forms.  Some  writers  maintain  that  <p  is  developed 
from  one  of  the  forms  of  Koph,  ^  and  yfr  from  bye-forms  of 
the  Phoenician  T  and  Vau  respectively.  Many  other  views 
aa  to  their  origin  are  still  held  by  eminent  scholars  and  will 
come  up  again  in  the  neit  section.  Q  is  most  likely  merely 
a  modification  of  O  which  was  used  in  Miletus  to  indicate 

,a  9  was  the  writing  of 

29 
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the  long  o-sound  by  at  latest  800  ac.  It  must,  howeveri  be 
remembered  that  these  modifications  of  and  additions  to  the 
original  alphabet  were  the  work  of  a  considerable  period  and 
that  while  some  remote  and  less  progressive  districts  were  long 

content  with  a  primitive  alphabet  in  which  PH,   KH,  PZ 

did  duty  for  the  later  single  letters  <^,  x>  V^»  ^^^  huaj  com- 
mercial towns  like  Miletus  made  rapid  improvements  in  the 
alphabet  as  handed  down  to  them. 

604.  There  were  amongst  the  Greeks^  two  distinct 
alphabets,  resembling  one  another  in  most  respects,  but 
differing  in  the  representation  of  (,  x  ^^^  ^  ^^  rather  in  the 
value  which  they  attach  to  the  symbols  X  and  Y.  Of  the 
one  type  the  Greek  alphabet  as  usually  written  is  the  de- 
scendant, the  Latin  alphabet  and  through  it  the  alphabets  of 
Western  Europe^  generally  are  the  representatives  of  the 
other.  These  alphabets  are  generally  distinguished  as  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western.  The  Western  alphabet  was  used 
in  Euboea  and  the  whole  of  continental  Greece  except  Attica, 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the  colonies  like 
Corcyra  and  Syracuse  which  sprang  wholly  or  partly  from  that 
area.  The  Western  colonies  with  the  exceptions  mentioned 
above  also  used  this  alphabet.  The  Eastern  alphabet  was 
employed  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean;  Crete,  Melos  and  Thera  alone  retaining  for  a  long 
period  a  more  primitive  and  less  complete  alphabet.    The 

^  One  branch  of  the  Greek  family — the  Cyprian— did  not  use 
an  alphabet  but  a  syllabary  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  many  Asiatic  nations  are  written. 
This  syllabary  did  not  distinguish  between  breathed  stops,  voiced 
stops  and  aspirates ;  henoe  the  two  symbols  to-U  may  mean  r^e, 
nS8e,  rwSe,  ddre,  SoStft  rb  8^,  etc.  Another  very  primitive  method 
of  writing  has  been  discovered  in  Crete  by  Mr  A.  J.  Evans 
{Journal  of  HeUenie  Studies  xiv.  p.  270  ff.). 

'  The  Russian  alphabet  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
as  it  appeared  in  the  9th  century  a.d.  Some  symbols  had  to  be 
added  to  the  Greek  alphabet  owing  to  the  greater  number  of 
sounds  in  Slavonic  which  had  to  be  represented. 
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Weetora  alphabet,  oa  Latin  shows,  placed  x  after  V  (v)  and 
uaed  as  its  Bjmbol  X  which  in  the  Eftat«rn  alphabet  was  used 
for  X.  y  or  ft  local  form  -V  was  used  for  x-  1'he  combination 
n-cr  was  generally  left  without  a  symbol,  although  in  Arcadia 
and  Locris  a  new  ajmbol  is  invented  by  adding  a  perpen- 
dicular line  in  the  middle  of  the  symbol  X. 

In  the  Eastern  alphabet  as  here  described  there  were  still 
Home  variations  from  the  present  Greek  alphabet.  H  waa 
still  used  to  represent  not  ij  but  the  ^irilut  avptr;  E  re- 
presented <,  7,  and  the  'improper'  diphthong  »  which  arises 
by  contraction  {\  122);  O  after  the  introduction  of  O  re- 
mained the  symbol  for  o  and  for  the  non-diphthongal  ov. 
The  lonians  of  the  mainland  lost  the  aspirate  very  early  and 
employed  H,  no  longer  necessary  in  this  value,  aa  the  equi^ 
valent  of  7,  The  complete  Ionic  alphabet,  which  is  the 
alphabet  now  in  use,  was  Srst  officially  ndopteil  at  Athens  in 
403  ac,  although  it  is  clear  that  the  alphabet  was  in  ordinary 
u)<e  at  Athens  considerably  earlier'. 

605.  From  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks  settled  in  Ma^na 
Graecia  came  the  alphabets  used  by  the  Etruscans,  Romans, 
Oscans,  Umbrians,  and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  same  stock. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  alphabet  and  handed  it  on  to  the  Oscana 
and  Umbriaoa.  The  shape  of  the  Latin  letters,  which  is  in 
many  respects  very  different  from  the  Greek  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  ia  almost  entirely  an  inheritance  from  the  Greek 
alphabet  of  the  Chalcidic  colonies,  in  which  letters  exactly 
correBi>onding  to  those  of  Latin  can  be  found  except  in  the 

'  It  ma;  be  mentioned  that,  apart  from  the  great  divigions 
of  the  alphabet  which  are  discussed  here,  there  weie  a  large 
number  of  minor  loeal  peanliaritiei  which  enable  BcholarB  to 
assign  with  great  definiteneBi  the  earlier  inscriptions  to  their 
original  home.  This  becomes  increasingly  diffieolt  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  We  have  then  to  lely  on  the 
local  dialectic  forms,  bat  with  the  appearanee  □(  the  naa^  {%  61) 
tbege  tend  moie  and  more  to  disappear. 

29—2 
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case  of  P  and  Q.  In  the  oldest  Latin,  however,  P  is  P 
as  in  Chalcidic,  and  it  seems  probable  that  O  was  introduced 
instead  of  the  useless  {  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  in  312  &c. 
The  borrowing  of  the  alphabet  must  have  been  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  since  in  all  the  dialects  the  earliest 
writing  is  from  right  to  left. 

606.  The  alphabets  of  Central  Italy  fall  into  two  groups, 
of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  Latin  and  FaUscan,  the  other  by 
the  Etruscan,  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  The  main  distinction 
between  the  two  groups  is  that  in  the  former  the  sound  of/ 
is  represented  by  the  ancient  Vau  (F),  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
represented  by  a  symbol  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the 
figure  8.  The  history  of  this  difference  is  not  clear.  In  the 
earliest  Latin  inscription,  which  is  on  a  fibula  found  at 
Praeneste  and  published  in  1887,  we  find  FHEFHAKED 
written  for  the  later  fefacid,  FH  for  the  sound  /  seems  to 
show  that  at  the  period  of  writing  (probably  in  the  sixth 
century  ac.)  F  still  retained  its  ancient  value  as  u  and  that 
the  aspirate  was  added  to  show  that  the  sound  was  not 
voiced  but  breathed  as  in  the  Corcyrean  PH  for  p  (§  119). 
But  as  V  was  used  for  both  the  consonant  u  and  the  vowel  u, 
F  came  to  be  used  alone  with  its  modem  value.  It  is 
contended  by  many  authorities  that  the  other  group  made 
its  new  symbol  for  /  from  the  second  member  of  the  group 

FH  at  a  time  when  H  had  still  its  ancient  closed  form  Q, 

for  an  artistic  stonemason  might  readily  alter  the  two 
rectangles  into  two  diamond-shaped  or  circular  figures^. 

607.  The  main  argument  for  deriving  even  the  Latin 
alphabet  from  the  Chalcidic  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  the  Etruscan,  is  the  confusion  in  symbols  between  breathed 
and  voiced  stops,  which  Etruscan  did  not  distinguish.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  against  this  theory,  though  it  would  ex- 
plain how  the  Greek  rounded  y  (C)  came  to  have  in  Latin 

1  In  Umbrian  this  olosed  H  is  retained  with  its  usual  value  in 
the  shape  0. 
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the  same  value  as  K  and  to  oust  it  from  all  except  a  few 
forma  BtereotTped  in  the  official  style. 

608.  The  Uinbrian,  Oscan  and  Faliscan  alphabets  show 
similar  but  more  numerous  traces  of  Etruscan  influence. 
Faliscan  like  Etruscan  has  no  symbol  for  B.  Etruscan  had 
no  D;  neither  has  Umbrion,  and  the  Oscan  form  q  is 
obviously  a  restoration  tronx  the  form  for  r  with  which  the 
form  for  d  had  become  confused.  A  still  more  important 
resemblance  to  Etruscan  is  that  neither  Oscan  nor  Umbrian 
has  a  sjmbol  for  o  originally,  V  representing  both  original  o 
and  original  tt  sounds.  At  a  later  period  Oscan  distinguished 
o  forms  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  arms  of  the  V,  \/.  It 
also  distinguished  t-sounds  which  came  from  original  e  by  a 
separate  symbol  |-'.  Umbrian  has  two  further  symbols; 
(1)  <^  used  to  denote  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  original  d 
which  is  represented  in  Umbrian  monuments  written  in  the 
Latin  alphabet  by  rt,  and  (2)  J,  used  for  the  palatal  pro- 
nunciation of  t  before  «  and  t,  which  ia  represented  in  Latin 
writing  by  i.     They  are  now  often  transliterated  by  ^  or  ^ 

609.  The  symbols  for  the  aspirates  were  not  required  by 
the  Italic  alphabets  although  Umbrian  keeps  6  m  the  form  O. 
Some  of  the  Roman  numeral  symbols  were  however  derived 
from  tbem;  M  =  IOO0,  which  appears  in  early  inscriptions 
as  CD  with  many  variants  produced  by  opening  the  side 
curves',  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  ^  while  half  the  symbol 
(  d)  is  used  for  000.  We  may  gather  from  Etruscan  that  e 
was  the  earlier  form  out  of  which  the  Latin  C^  100  developed 

'  These  BfmbolB  when  thay  appear  in  small  tjpe  are  generally 
printed  >7,  f.  Tbey  are  repTSBented  with  grsater  cleamesa  by  i!,  f, 
the  latter  introduced  by  MommaeD,  the  former   by  Prof.  B.  B. 

*  The  symbol  H,  according  to  UommMO  (Herma  xiii.  p.  601), 
is  used  by  the  Bomana  only  as  an  abbreviation  for  tnilU,  milia, 
never  as  a  miinber.    Henoe  it  is  a  mistake  to  write  MM=300I>. 
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by  assimilation  to  the  initial  letter  of  centum  when  the 
original  value  was  forgotten.    The  Chalcidic  Xy  viz.  >^,  had  its 

side  limbs  made  horizontal  X  L  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  for  50.  X  =  10 
is  found  in  Etruscan,  Umbrian  and  Oscan  as  well  as  Latin; 
whether  it  was  the  Chalcidic  ( — as  a  letter,  x  is  found  only  in 
Latin  and  Faliscan — is  uncertain.  Whatever  its  origin  V— 5 
is  obviously  meant  for  the  half  of  it. 


B. 

The  Greek  Dialects. 

[The  chiat  oolleotioDB  of  materulg  are  the  Tolomes  of  the 
Corput  IiueriptioKuni  Oraeearum,  the  oolleotioii  of  dikleot  in- 
EoriptionB  edited  by  Collitz  vith  the  help  of  many  other  lebolus 
and  still  nnSDished  (Sammiun^  dtr  griechUehen  Dialekl-ln- 
sehriflen),  C»neT'«  DeUetut  Imcriptiotmm  OToecajnm  propter 
diaUetian  nmnoniiiltum*,  1BB3  tud  Beohtel's  Iniehrijten  d<t 
ionitehen  DiaUlita.  Among  the  moat  important  treatisea 
maj  be  mentioned  (1)  Meiiter'a  Dit  grieckiichen  Diahktf,  of 
which  t«o  volnmeB  founded  on  Ahrens'  treatise  De  Oraecae 
linguae  DiaUetU  httve  appeared,  the  flnt  (1883)  contain  log 
Aeolic  (aa  deBned  in  g  621),  the  uoand  (1889),  Elaan,  Aroadian 
and  Cyprian ;  (9)  Hoffmann'*  Die  griechiichea  DiaUkte  (2  toIb., 
1891,  1893),  ooiering  even  more  ftOly  the  Mme  grotind  except 
Elean  and  Boeotian;  (3)  H.  W.  Bmyth't  The  Greek  Dialtelt  (lonio 
only),  1891.  A  OMfal  snmmary  of  the  main  facta  of  Dorio 
IB  ^ven  in  Boiiaoq'i  handy  oompilation,  I,ei  diaUctet  dorieni, 
1891.  The  dialeota  of  North  Oreeca  are  treated  by  H.  W.  Smyth 
(,A.  J.  P.  vii.  pp.  421—446).  An  ezoeUent  rifUvU  of  all  the 
.  dialeota  is  given  in  Fezzi'B  Lingua  Greca  Antica,  1888,  to  which  I 
am  mach  indebted.] 

610.  The  physical  features  of  Greece  are  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  mainteoance  of  mauy  separate 
dialects.  Lofty  mountain  ridges  divide  valley  from  valley, 
thus  rendering  posaible  the  eziatence  of  a  large  number  of 
small  communities  politically  independent  and  each  in  fre- 
quent conflict  with  its  nearest  neighbours.    Separate  societies 
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under  one  political  government  tend  to  become  more  homo- 
geneous in  language;  when  a  single  society  is  broken  into  two 
parts  \mder  different  political  governments  the  parts  tend  to 
gradually  diverge  in  language  as  in  institutions  (cp.  §  64). 

611.  The  racial  origin  of  a  people  need  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  language  it  speaks,  for  many  causes  may  lead 
in  time  to  the  loss  of  the  ancestral  language  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  another.  The  Norse  settlers  in  Normandy 
adopted  a  dialect  of  French  instead  of  their  native  tongue; 
after  their  settlement  in  England  they  gradually  resigned 
their  French  in  favour  of  English.  English  itself  is  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  area  in  which  Keltic  dialects 
used  to  be  spoken.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  people  may 
remain  ethnologically  almost  pure  and  yet  from  political 
circumstances  or  self-interest  change  its  language.  But 
although  history  will  not  supply  a  trustworthy  key  to  the 
facts  of  language,  nevertheless  history  and  language  will 
frequently  corroborate  one  another. 

612.  The  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnese  and  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly  who  formed  the  expedition  to  Troy  are  known  to 
Homer  as  Achaeans.  The  peoples  who  play  a  great  part  in 
later  times,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  lonians,  are  to  Homer  little 
more  than  names.  According  to  Qreek  tradition,  it  was  some 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  Peloponnese  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people  from  the  north  or  north- 
west— ^the  Dorians.  The  invaders,  like  the  Normans  in 
England,  established  themselves  as  a  conquering  caste,  but  in 
the  countries  under  their  authority  the  conquered  Achaeans 
still  survived  partly  as  freemen  without  political  rights,  partly 
as  slaves.  According  to  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  the  people  in  the 
centre  of  the  Peloponnese — the  Arcadians— ^had  remained  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses  \mdisturbed  by  this  invasion.  In 
Arcadia  then,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  the  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Achaeans.  Cyprus  was  colonised  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese and  more  especially  from  Arcadia,  and  inscriptions  show 
the  dialects  to  be  closely  akin.  The  branch  of  the  race  settled 
in  Phthiotis  also  spread  eastward  to  Asia  Minor,  and  we  find 
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two  great  dialect  areas  vrith  a  form  of  language  very  similar, 
viz.  Theesal;  in  Nortbeni  Gntece  and  Aeolia  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor.  In  Boeotia  a  aimilar  dialect  is  found, 
croBBed,  however,  with  many  Doric  peouliaritjes.  Ancient 
l^nd  hints  at  Bome  such  miiture  by  a  atorj  that  the 
Boeotians  dislodged  from  Ame  in  Theasaly  poured  down  into 
the  Cadmeiaa  land.  These  Boeotians  must  have  been  Dorians, 
and  Doris  the  land  from  which  tbej  derive  their  name  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region  between  Theesal;  and 
Boeotia.  We  might  therefore  expect  to  find  reseniblanceB 
between  the  dialects  of  North-west  Greece  and  those  of  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponneee.  Our  documents,  however,  leave 
us  with  a  long  gap  uf  some  centuries  between  the  time  of  the 
legendary  separation  of  the  Peloponneaiau  Dorians  from  the 
northern  Dorians  and  existing  records.  There  was  no  direct 
communication  between  the  tribes  thus  separated  and  hence 
many  difFerences  between  the  dialects  of  North-west  Greece 
and  of  the  Peloponneee  have  had  time  to  grow  up.  So  great 
are  these  difierencee  that  some  of  the  best  authorities  separata 
these  dialects  into  two  distinct  groups.  The  northern  Eleans 
according  to  Herodotus  were  Aetolians  and  therefore  members 
broken  off  at  a  later  time  from  the  main  stock  which  re- 
mained to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  Athenians  boasted  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
lived  through  all  time  in  Attica.  They  were  known  as 
lonians  and  identified  themselves  in  origin  with  tribes  living 
in  Euboea,  in  some  of  the  islands  and  in  a  large  district  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

613.  There  are  thus  three  main  stocks,  (i)  the  Achaean, 
consisting  of  Arcadians  and  Cyprians  on  the  one  hand  and 
Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor  and  Lesbos,  Thessalians  and  Boeotians 
(partly)  on  the  other,  (ii)  the  Dorian,  originally  resident  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  but  most  powerfully  represented  by  its 
warlike  emigrants  to  Sparta,  Argolia  and  Corinth,  and  (iii)  the 
Attic-Ionic  These  stocks  in  process  of  time  sent  out  off- 
shoots which  planted  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  north 
coast  of  Africa   and   the   western    Mediterranean   on  the 
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European  side  with  numerous  colonies,  some  as  Cumae  in 
Italy  dating  back  to  the  legendary  era  soon  after  the  Trojan 
war,  others  as  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  or  Thurii  in  Southern 
Italy  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  historical  period. 

614.  For  knowledge  of  any  dialect  we  are  indebted'  to 
three  sources,  all  of  which  in  some  cases  may  not  be  available. 
These  sources  are  (i)  literature,  (ii)  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers, (iii)  inscriptions.  Neither  of  the  first  two  sources 
can  be  trusted  by  itself.  For  (a)  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  when  scribes  had  to  copy  the  works  of  authors, 
there  was  a  constant  liability  to  error  in  matters  of  dialect, 
since  the  scribe  was  likely  to  write  inadvertently  the  forms  of 
his  own  dialect  in  place  of  those  in  the  manuscript  before 
him  or  to  mistake  the  reading  of  forms  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar.  When  a  manuscript  thus  incorrectly  written 
was  itself  copied,  the  number  of  errors  in  matters  of  dialect 
was  likely  to  be  greatly  increased.  Hence  sometimes,  as  in 
some  works  of  Archimedes  the  Syracusan  mathematician,  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  the  dialectical  element ;  hence 
too  the  occasional  occurrence  of  two  widely  divergent  copies 
of  the  same  work.  For  example,  the  treatise  by  Ocellus 
Lucanus  De  Rerum  Natwra  is  preserved  in  Attic,  although 
Stobaeus  quotes  it  in  Doric.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  the 
exact  treatment  of  Ionic  in  the  hands  of  Herodotus  is  still  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  manuscripts  varying 
greatly  as  to  the  contraction  of  vowels  and  the  like. 

615.  (6)  There  is  however  a  more  subtle  source  of  error. 
Much  of  the  Greek  dialect  literature  is  in  poetry,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  in  many  cases  how  far  corruption  of  dialect  is 
due  to  the  poet  himself  or  to  his  transcriber.  A  later  Greek 
poet  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  influenoed  by 
Homeric  diction ;  he  might  use  a  borrowed  word  which 
suited  his  verse  better  or,  even  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  dialect,  he  might  use  a  conventional  form  which  was  not 
actually  spoken  ^    That  the  dialect  writing  of  Theocritus 

'  To  take  a  modem  instance,  Burns  does  not  write  pare 
Scotch  although  bom  and  bred  a  Scotchman.    Even  in  what 
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was  conventional  is  admitted  by  every  one ;  how  far  the  early 
writers  of  lyrics  use  a  conventional  language  and  how  far  the 
dialect  of  their  native  cities,  is  a  vexed  question. 

616.  The  grammarians  are  no  more  trustworthy,  for 
they  often  worked  on  insufficient  data  and  put  down  forms 
as  belonging  to  particular  dialects  without  certain  evidence. 
The  works  of  the  ancient  granmiarians,  moreover,  are  subject 
to  the  same  dangers  in  copying  as  works  of  literature.  The 
only  trustworthy  evidence  to  be  obtained  with  regard  to  any 
dialect  is  from  the  records  of  the  dialect  engraved  on  some 
permanent  material,  such  as  stone  or  metal,  by  the  people 
themselves  and  still  preserved.  Even  here  the  material  at 
our  disposal  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  and  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity  and  decipherment  of  inscriptions  must  be 
investigated  by  the  canons  according  to  which  such  matters 
are  tested  in  the  case  of  literary  works. 


Arcadian. 

617.  Our  information  regarding  this  dialect  is  derived 
from  (i)  inscriptions,  (ii)  glosses  containing  Arcadian  words. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  dialect  are  short  or  consist 
merely  of  proper  names.  From  Tegea  there  are  two  longer 
inscriptions,  one  dealing  with  a  building  contract  first  pub- 
lished in  I860,  the  other  regarding  the  right  to  pasture  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  first  pub- 
lished in  1888.  The  latter  to  judge  by  the  alphabet,  which 
is  in  the  transition  stage  between  the  native  and  the  Ionic 
alphabet,  is  somewhat  older,  belonging  probably  to  the  early 

might  be  sappoeed  his  most  characteristically  national  poem 
Scots  wha  hoe,  of  these  three  words  wJia  and  hat  are  only 
conventional  changes  of  English  words,  for  Scotch  uses  not  the 
interrogatiye  toho  but  that  as  the  relative,  and  the  plural  of  have 
ends  in  •«,  the  genuine  Scotch  phonetically  written  really  being 
Scots  'at  his. 
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part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  former,  however,  al- 
though written  in  the  Ionic  alphahet  presents  more  character- 
istic features  of  the  alphabet  in  less  space  and  part  of  it  is 
therefore  given  here. 

618.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  dialect  most  of 
which  it  shares  with  Cyprian  are  these : 

i.  (a)  -irt-  in  the  preposition  ^  is  redaoed  to  t  before  a 
following  consonant :  iffSorifpeu 

{b)  'vrt  becomes  -vffi  whioh  remains :  xphuwau  Gp.  Upckn- 
vdfiovfft  dat.  pL 

(e)  Original  9  is  represented  by  ^  and  6  the  pronnneia- 
tion  of  which  is  nnoertain  :  i^peSpoift  ^<rdAXorrct.  Gp.  Attio  pdpoB- 
p€»i  jSdXXorrct. 

(d)  c  before  v  became  i  in  the  preposition  h, 

{e)  Final  o  became  v:  dm?.  The  old  genitive  ending  io 
also  becomes  av. 

(/)  -ot  appears  for  -eu  in  the  8rd  sing,  middle  :  ylprrm  etc. 
Spitzer*s  explanation  of  -tm  as  influenced  by  ordinaxy  seoondsry 
ending  seems  most  probable. 

ii.  (a)  Some  stems  in  -rts  show  a  strong  form  of  the  root 
syllable  where  Attic  has  the  weak :  2a»-xp^t,  while  Attio  Xia-xpirifs 
has  -f -. 

{b)  Stems  in  -rfs,  whether  -f-stems  or  -6)f-stems  as  Ufrlfi 
(szUpti^s),  are  inflected  like  stems  in  -i;  (cp.  §  50). 

(e)  The  old  genitive  of  masculine  stems  in  -a,  Homeric 
^ArpeldaOf  appears  as  -av  and  is  followed  through  analogy  by  the 
fem.  a-stems  oUlav,  etc. 

(d)  The  'contracting'  verbs  in  dw,  4ia,  6w  are  of  the  fu- 
conjugation,  which  is  perhaps  more  original  than  the  -w  ^Tpe: 
dSuc^vra,  woirrta, 

(e)  The  locative  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dative :  (pyoi, 
diri>  and  i^  accompany  the  locative,  ^ir-^=^W(  takes  the  genitive, 
irof=*iror-t  and  tp  take  both  locative  and  accusative  (cp.  Latin  in). 
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*I  K    in  Ti  yi'vifTM  row  iff/avtut  roit  W  ml  at™ 
?fiyfM,  Saa  ir<pl  ri  ?f>Yor-  dtrWir(0}u  Si  i  aAutq/xrof 
r^  dtiK^inv  If  ajiipatt  rpurt,  dirii  roi  hr  rh  ddt- 
-Kijpa  yfrijTDt,  vuTtpov  di  fiif'  irol  cErt  Ay  Kfilvw<ri 
ol  /irSor^ti,  ■uput*  firra.     Ei  fit  )rdX(;u>c  fiui- 
-iwXuim  n  Tu;-  fpyiM-  wf  ia6o6i¥Ttt»  ^  rav 
ifpyaafUrtty  n  ipSipai,  ot  rpuiKdirioi  duiyvdiTU, 
W  flfi  yiriir0a\-  ol  8*  drpnToyol  trmrofiofi  troivro, 
<I  ■'  3t>  B^OTOi  o^ll  irdX(/iM  {vol  ^  iicvXu[a]r  q  <- 
-ififiopKit  ri  tpyt,  XiKfn/poirvkiov  tiWrar  (iitv  to; 

tpyott,  o  it  trdXffior  duuaXvoi,  atrvdoar  [rji  dpyipion, 

fl  «'  iv  K<Xni»*<ri  oi  itrhoi^pit.     E^  fi"  a[v]  Tit  (iri- 
-<rui'((mir«  rnu  (Vfiikmn  r&v  tpryter  })  Xvpoivi)- 
-TOi  EST  (1  fti  nva  rpdirov   i^^pav,   fo/iiovru 
oi  ialioTTipit,  Sam  &v  Haroi  iriptir  fofuoi,   icai 
iiyi[apviT[<ni>']ri>  iv  (ViVpitriv   noi   ivoyovrat 
Jv  dtffafrr^puii'  rA  ya/Ofuvov  roi  vrXtfA  r3r 
iofUm.     Mij  i^ivrm  ii  /iijfif  Koiravot  ytviaSoi 
rX/ov  5  *wj  «"irl  /ugdn-l  Tiw  Jpyar-  tl  it  iili,  d^Xtru 
Snairrot  irtpr^KOrTa  iapxl^''  df^ii(r{a)ir6itr 
M  dI  dXiatrrcu-  tiUpaivtr  fii  rifi  ^aXDfi(voi>  (Vt  roi 
^fiuTiroi  roc  fa/udu.      Koto  avrd  fi(  cai  (i  c'  ^v  [r]ic 
mXJov  tj  fiijo  7pya  fjTI  ''"''  i'P"'  5  ™''  fi<'ft[o]m'»» 
■or  (i  A/  Tiiia  Tp6nov,  otivi  £^  fi^  oi  ilXuiirra[i] 
vaptTa^mai  SjUidvitaiiy   irdvTtt,   ^ii^uB[<r3(4)» 
Ka£f  tKatmv  tbc  irXfovaiv  Jpym  ■ari'  fi^va 

irtrr^KotTa  3apxf''f>  />'<"'   ^i* 

TO  rpyo  ro  irXioya. 
Hoflmuui'B  t«lt  (toI.  i.  p.  2S).    Cp.  CoUilz'  D.I.  Ho.  1393. 
druMnt,  pto.  of  aorist  &om  atem  Men  in  CTpr.  SafJyai,     r^it, 
MO.   pi.     iii<rT'   or,   op.   TheBBtJ.   lUvrtii,    Homerio   ^ir^'  ^oiit 
n.  Tiii.  506,  where  the  right  rMding  U  pomibl;  lUar'. 
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Cyprian. 

619.  Ab  already  mentioned,  the  Cyprian  inscriptions  are 
written  not  in  the  Qreek  alphabet  but  in  a  cuneiform  syllabary. 
This  syllabary  was  first  interpreted  by  Qeorge  Smith  in  1871. 
Since  then  much  more  material  has  been  collected  and  inany 
scholars,  mostly  German,  have  advanced  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  monuments.  The  lack  of  any  distinction 
between  breathed  stops,  voiced  stops  and  aspirates,  the  dis- 
appearance of  nasals  in  consonant  combinations,  and  the 
difficulty  with  a  syllabic  notation  of  indicating  a  combination 
of  consonants,  make  the  reading  of  Cyprian  inscriptions  an 
intricate  puzzle.  Compare  the  following  symbols  and  their 
interpretation : 

ta  se  te  o  e  mi  ta  se  pa  p%  a 
ras    $€»     tfu      ras    na^ta[r] 
9a  ta  sa  ko  ra  u    Zrocrayopav 
e  mi'  to  sa  c/m  ra* 

ta  wi  to  ro  Zraa'd(v)dp». 

The  passage  transcribed  on  the  opposite  page  is  on  a 
bronze  plate  engraved  on  both  sides  which  was  foimd  at 
Edalion.  It  is  the  longest  Cyprian  inscription.  It  is  dated 
by  Meister  about  389  B.C.,  by  Hoffinann  about  449  B.c. 

620.  i-  Cyprian  resembles  Aroadian  in  all  charaoteristic 
sounds  except  that  i^  does  not  change  to  it  before  oonsonants : 
cp.  (b)  #x<K^)^«  (or  poBsibly  ixu{v)ai)t  {e)  ^t^Attio  7^,  (<i)  to{p)ffi 
(  =  *€(o')orrt),  {e)  yiwotrv  and  many  proper  names.  There  is  no 
example  of  a  middle  optative  ending  in  -rot.  Cyprian  has  how- 
ever other  peculiarities  which  are  not  shared  by  Arcadian. 

(a)  Between  t  and  v  and  a  following  vowel  it  indicates  the 
glide  (§  84)  Ij^aT^pap,  Kar€ffKe^/\=^)aa€,  There  is  a  converse 
change  in  cdyj>^d<rarv  for  i/p—. 

(b)  V  did  not  change  to  S  as  in  Attic,  for  in  the  glosses  it 
interchanges  with  0 :  fioxo^=f*^oi. 

(c)  Such  forms  as  pa  ta  for  irdrra  seem  to  show  that  the 
vowel  was  nasalised  as  in  French. 
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{l)'Orf  «(»)  irrdXii"  "HBoXiov  KOTiFapyoy  MaSoi  K&t  Krrii^ti, 
l{r)  T&  tAoniirpmy  ffrfi  ri  'Ovmray^pav,  jSotriXfur  2ro<rt- 
tvirpot  (oc  a  irroXu  'H9aXi^/it  Svnyor  'OrairiKov  rii-  'Oi>ain- 
»un-|ptw  Tin  {for^pai'  Kor  rir  i[a<riyi>7rot  jfatrtfu  ric  a{r)6pinrot 
Tht  l{v)  rat  ftaxat  {({pifuVot  Srtv  fturSwr  not  iroi  tiiFprfrainm 
,3a<TiX(vc  «QC  d  nroXit  'Oi><uri||X«K  lat  roir  utacriYi'iTTMC  d(i')T(  r£ 
fiurfiav  Ko  d(r)ri  ra  vxitptr  Sof  A«t  <{  r&t  {  FotKUi  rw  jSturiXqfac 
mac  «f  Toi  irrdki/l  <i(jyO/)«p(v)  Ti^aiimi>]  |  t^Xottov]-  tf  SvFdfoi 
vu  a(r)Tl  T&  I  opyipu*  ri&  ri  riiXd(i>}T«v  ^lIt^lXtvE  nit  li 
irrtiXtf  'OtiaatXtat  n^  role  ((uril-yi'TriHC  diru  rot  fdi  rdi  jSomXqfor 
TO  I(i')  T»  ipfivi  T«ii  'AXo(fi)Trpyorat  Ta(y)  x^P""  I  '^^  ■(")  •'"' 
?X(t  rA(v)  jifpaiidrMvov  *0(y)ica(i-)roc  Afv  lac  ra  ripx*'}"  T-a 
(n-ia(>')ra  ||  ird(v)ra  ^x*"  Toviui'un',  iiFiut  (or,  arfkipr  if  *i  irit 
'OravAof  if  roc  |  Koaiyrirret  ^  riit  frolfiac  T^r)  traiittf  ruv 
'Oi'dtTdivtrfiBF  (f  nil  x^P"^  rittflc  |  (|  ofiv£i],  tll4  nm,  h  (£ 
opO{i),  iTfurn  'OiiiKriXwt  xdr  roit  catriyf^oilf  f/  roic  inutri  tAv 
Spyvpor  T6(r)lh-  dpyup-C")  rd[Xaim.i']  |  ™[XaiTO^]-  |  €il 
'Ofotriktu  oiFw,  ovtu  tw(v)  ■mrcy'Trw  Ttti'  nlXui',  JFpiratrarv 
^aiTiXfvllc  (Of  d  ittAic  AoT/ffu  d{>')rt  ra  £j);qpMi',  rv  fuaSiv 
dpyip«(.)  w<X/«/<ir]  nil  B-«[X(Mfot]  I  II  aiEapaW"]  'H[&i- 
Xio]'  jj  Siitoi  w  ffaaAnit  not  a  irroXii  'Oviuri —  | 

(S)  -Xaii  d(i'}r(  rw  dpyvpds^i')  T«d(  diru  rot  fat  rdi  {StnriX^Fot  ra 
i(f)  MiAar^a\i  toi  irtiffai  t6(v)  x^P°'  Ti(w)  j^uufoFMi'Di-  "A/up'iya 
akFu,  KtK  T^Wpljiffj/a  rd  t'n'uS(i-)ra  n'd(i')ra,ro(v)  notxap^vov  rtlit 
ro^v)  p6Fo(y)  To(y)  ipifuor  xii  ni\\t  r^v  liptF^av  ras  '\6avat, 
■dc  ra(i')  jcoiTDi'  tIiv  i(v)  Xt/i(fi.)(&ot  dpovpa|i,  r^v)  &iFti-dip*t  o 
'Appuvtvt  ^X'  ^^"1  r^v)  irot;(6iuror  n-oT  IIa<rayi(f)a|v  T^i- 
'Oravay^pav,  cdc  rd  ripxrya  ra  (Vto(v)ro  n-d(v)ra  (ji^fi'  travuvior 
u|fa*(  fdc,  drAj/a  itK^yo-  ^  iff  o-«  'Ovaa-iXon  ^  rit  iroTSiu  t4i 
'Oiw.'X.ii'  c'{  T^  C^  f^'  t  ((  r^  <dtru>  rutSc  ('£  dp.^^.,,  :||A(,  £ 
<^   opv^f    irtiirti    OvouAoH  $   rolr   irafiri  rw  Apyupov  rd(r)df 

■i/'r'p-l-  "■[X("f«l  MM  ii.[x<i../o.]  II  iHiptxf}  •«[»&»]■ 

iS(  tq(i')  SdXroi'  Td(v)S(,  ra  ffirii'a  rdAf  ivaXaXio-/iJi'o,  |  ^acriXiut 
caf  d  iTToXit  mcaiSijav  l(r)  raiy)  6ioy  rir  'ABavav  rdv  ntp' 
'HjSaXioi',  avf  SpKOa  pi]  Xm^oi  rdr  Fp'T''"  rd(rS(  vFtue  fav.  | 
'Ort  (TIC  ■(  rit  Fpffrat   rdait   Xv<n),   af(xr{fa   Fot  yivwrv-  rdt 
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(d)  arXMv=AXwr  if  ooneotly  interpreted  shows  that  the 
assimilation  of  -Ij-  was  completed  after  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  dialects.    Arcadian  has  dtXXoi. 

ii.    (a)    The  genitive  singolar  of  -o-stems  at  some  Cjrprian 
towns  (as  Edalion)  was  in  -av.    The  origin  of  the  -w  is  not  clear. 

(6)  'P  is  added  after  the  sonant  nasal  in  aooasatiTes  like 
Ijflrijpap  (cp.  Horn.  lirHjp)  and  d(y)5p<a(y)ray. 


Aeolic. 

621.  To  Aeolic  used  in  its  widest  sense  belong  three 
dialects,  (1)  the  dialect  of  Thessaly  except  Phthiotis  which 
through  Doric  influence  has  become  since  the  Homeric  period 
akin  to  the  dialects  of  North-west  Qreeoe,  (2)  the  dialect  of 
Lesbos  and  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  adjoining,  (3)  the 
dialect  of  Boeotia.  Of  the  three  the  dialect  of  Lesbos  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  purest  because,  like  that  of  Cyprus,  it 
was  brought  less  into  contact  with  other  dialecta  Thessaly 
was  ruled  by  a  few  noble  families  apparently  of  Dorian  origin 
who  lived  in  feudal  state,  while  the  earlier  inhabitants  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  serfs  and  were  called  Penestae.  In 
Boeotian  there  is  a  much  larger  Dorian,  element. 

622.  The  sources  for  Thessalian  are  inscriptions  and  a 
few  statements  of  Grammarians.  For  Lesbian  and  Asiatic 
Aeolic  there  is  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  many  fragments 
of  lyric  poetry  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus^  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  grammatical  literatiu*e.  For  Boeotian  the  most 
important  source  is  the  inscriptions.  There  are  also  some 
fragments  of  the  poetess  Corinna.  The  grammarians  fre- 
quently confuse  Boeotian  with  the  Aeolic  of  Lesbos.  The 
Boeotian  of  Aristophanes  {Achamians  860  ff.)  and  of  other 
comic  poets  was  probably  never  correct  and  has  been  further 
corrupted  in  transmission  by  the  scribes. 

^  The  Aeolic  of  Theocritus  and  of  Balbilla  the  learned  com- 
panion of  Hadrian's  Empress  is  a  literary  imitation  and  not 
tmstworthy  evidence  for  the  dialect. 
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■t  II  fat  rdfftt  (oi  rbt  iciiirot  rnrSc  oi  'OvaaiKvirpmr  troTStc  nai 
ri(v)    n-ai'Auf    ol    iro|i8«r   l(o(r)<ri   aiF'i,   oJ   '{c)   r«  tpL»i    rm 

HoffmanD'a  test  (vol.  i.  p.  6!l).    Cp.  D.  I.  No.  60. 

«di=Ko(.  iK/ia/i^nt  (aco.  pi.)  'bit."  tx^pntr  (gen.  fem.)  =  jn- 
XeCpou,  i!  probably  —  *U(J  op.  Bo-repoi.  ftai  — tJ'  fiX/ut  (aCO.) 
threehing-floor  (H.).  W^njas ^urd.  fi/ui  fir  meauiDg  auoer- 
tain,  perhaps  'foreTer.'  irrl««  =  Attic  Tfis-H.  fraXoWiiAo  psrf. 
paae.  p«rt.  from  <(iaXJr(v  'written  thtteoo.'  The  proaomiaol 
fannB  *ai  (enelitio  putiele),  Sn,  eu  (  =  Tit)  m»,y  be  noticed. 

[N.B.  Here  aa  in  other  itiecriptioDB  ooired  braoketa  indicate 
doubtful  or  worn  tetters,  square  brackets  letters  illegible  or  lost 
and  restored  by  the  editor.] 

The  following  paasage  from  Fick's  edition  of  the  Iliad 
(l  1 — 16)  is  an  attempted  reetotAtion  of  the  Aeolic  of  the 
Homeric  period  (eee  §  650).  Fick  bos  now  published  a 
slightly  difierent  receoBion  in  B.  B.  zxL  p.  23  ff. 

Monv  Sttit,  Sia,  HijXijuiSa'  'AjiffXijor 
SKkoiUra*,  i  /lUpt'  'fi}(tuoui    akyt    ifftfn, 
irciXXaic  d'itpffiiuHS  ^x""  'Af id(  npourfri 
tfpBKv,  avTots  9(  ffXvfua  Ttvx'  icCrtiriri, 
outMuTf  Tf  fraurt,   Aios  S'trtXijiTO  &6Xko, 
f^  «  d^  ra  irpAra  tiittrraTav  tpisravTt 
Ar^ioar  rt  Faya^  Kvhpuv  jeoI  Sios    Aj^iXXrur. 
rw  r'ap  input  0im»  tpJii  OTWt'im  iidx*ir6ai! 
AoTut  col  Aior  vJbr.      t  li^  ^iriXqi  xo^"^'" 
HnJtrtrov  ova  (rrparar  ifpirt  Katap,  SK4koito  Si  Xoot, 
umna  Toi'  Xpivrpi  irlfuurt  apanjpa 
'ArpfiSat'    t  yap  ^^<  ^oatt  tiri  vaas  'Axaii'ii' 
Xwriifiirot  Ti  Svyarpa  ipipttv  r'atripiaai    awoti'a, 
<7T»'ffiror'  fx*"*  ''■  X'P"'^  Fuca^oXa    Airn-oXAwor 
XpvaitH  ir  OKatrrptn  inl  FXiirirrTo  rravrai    Aj^iu'oic, 
'ArfHiSa  Si  pzXurro  duB,  lOirfiqro/M  Xanp. 
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1.    Thessalian. 

623.  The  extract  given  is  a  reply  of  the  people  of  Larissa 
to  a  letter  of  Philip  Y.  king  of  Maoedon.  The  original 
document  first  published  in  1882  is  of  considerable  length, 
containing  two  letters  of  the  king  and  two  replies  as  well  as  a 
long  list  of  signatories  at  the  end.  The  date  is  soon  after 
Philip's  second  letter,  which  was  written  B.c.  214.  The 
alphabet  is  Ionic.  The  older  inscriptions  are  much  smaller. 
In  this  inscription  the  king's  letters  are  in  the  icocinj,  the 
replies  in  the  local  dialect. 

i.  (a)  In  the  8rd  pi.  middle  -rro  appears  as  'p9o:  iyhta^o 
(op.  Boeotian). 

(6)    Original  5  (w)  appears  as  ov  :  x^P*'''*  irdarroim,  o{/s. 

{e)    Original    e    (i;)    appears    as    ec    /Soo-tXeiot,    xP^wlfum 

{d)    eu    in    verb    terminations    appears   as    -et:    /SAXetrec 

{e)  Final  &  appears  as  e  in  5(/  (Sid) ;  cp.  8rd  pL  ipt^apteaoof, 
iSodKfupL  (final  n  for  v  by  assimilation  before  /ua-)  with  Boeotian 
i04w, 

(/)  ir{f= Attic  Wf.  According  to  Hoffmann  the  palatalized 
g-Bonnd  survived  till  the  Greek  dialects  separated  with  a  round 
like  that  beginning  the  English  *  child.* 

{g)  Instead  of  compensatory  lengthening  as  in  Attic,  nasals 
and  Uqaids  are  doubled:  Kp4vP€fi€v  (  =  r^M(9),  dwvariKKoMTos 
( =  diroor etX-) .    Compare  Kvppw = *KVfnotf, 

ii.    (a)    All  infinitives  end  in  -v :  Sed6<r$(Uf,  ififuw. 

(6)  As  a  demonstrative  d-i'es  Attic  ode,  but  both  elements 
are  declined :  rowveow, 

(c)  Instead  of  the  genitive  the  locative  is  used  in  o-stems : 

(d)  fia  (perhaps  =  *m^)  is  used  =d4.  It  seems  to  occur  also 
with  a  variant  grade  in  lUawobi  (  =  t(a%)y  which  is  probably  to  be 
analysed  into  /ic0--irod-t,  rod  being  rather  the  pronoun  (Lat.  quod^ 
than  the  same  stem  as  iu  iredd  etc. 
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napofifuH  ra  hra  Jir'  Iriti  irvi-icXnroi 

ytiroiUrat,  oyopuvofurravr  rovr  rayoCf  nan- 
-Touf,   ftXi'irn-Di  rot  jSotriXfioc  ypdfifiara   trZ/n^froc   iror  rif 

roy^  KiU  rav  n-dXii-,  Si[^H  IltTfMiuit  Hoi  'Av(iyKiir)rof  tal     ' 
'A^nrrdvooT,   s{it   ifr  rat   trptur^tijiw   JyiyatSa,  ivt^aniirtrowr 

ai/rov,  irdiciit  iiii  d  afiitiovr   irAir  Su  r^  (roXZ/ioi  iro- 
-nS/rra  irXciovciur  rovv  «aTa(ic«i(rdvrovf'   lUvtroti  h   o2v   sat 

iripot  tiTivottiroufirv  ojior  rot  Trap   a^/^ 
jToktrru/ua-ot,  rr  toi    frapr^vrot   tptwiprv  ^atfu^aff&tiv 

anfU,  o{5)s  It  Toit  KOTOucirriaat   nap  d^fM  IlfT^a-] 
-Xou'  «ai  rouv   3XX.ovy  'EX[X]avDvv   do0(i  d  iroXmui — rmrms 

yip  tramXtaSirTot  col  mriuirvdyTouir  iray- 
-Tovv    S((    rd     ^fiikauSpovtra    nttrtiirrtiy    SXXa   T<    (ToXXii   rDvv 

Xpfti^lfuiv    iaaiaBiiv   koI  ((a)vraC   nol  Ta  iroAi  nal 
r^  j(ovpaaf  /xaXXoi'  r^pymrff^itrJirBuy — ^,  J^dfpt^rti  to  froXircui 

jTpairaifUv    wtp  ravwrovvt   kot  rk  &   ^a- 
-(TtXiw  lypwfM,    (a]   roil    i[aTiuiE(i>r«rtri   irap    o/ifM   IltrtlaXoiw 

■HI  TOVV  SKKovr   'E\Kann/P  iti6<r9tiv  rat-  iroXt- 
■Ttiay  cai  auroii  col  ttryovoic  «oi  rd  Xcutrd  rifua  virap;c'^i', 

al/r<HS   ndvTo,  Saaatrtp  Aiunuou,   <^uXac  Aofil- 
-iroiT  (jiiun-ou,    troiac  «  ;8AXr(T<i'  rd  ^  i^d0urfia  rdvf  *vppev 

(fi|ji](v   (oir    travrdc   }(p«Ki(  (ol  ric  n^uW  ^irOci- 
-^1'  oyypd^iv   aifrA    tv   irraXXas  \i$ias    dvas  kqI  r^    ovvfiora 

TOVV   irokiToypalfuiOirTOur    Hol  jcorAfMV 
r^   fMV   Inv  /v   t£  iipiv  tdi  'A.irXovpot  roT  Kfpftotu,  r^  fid 

(EXXnv  *v   raw   dKpdfraXiv   Kot  ran  oraXaf,    nit  Jt*  yi- 
-futmi,  (V  rdva  flo/uv. 

Hoflmum'B  text  (vol.  ii.  p.  31).    Cp.  D.  I.  No.  3*6. 

ir  rat=dri  r^t,  ir  To!=iTl  roO.  AaffnJni  ftpporeatl;  no  mis- 
take, for  Hesjcbiaa  bag  Ailaar*  riji'  Adpvrar.  6yi\ar  =  i»iXuiia. 
yi»6nTti  from  yl-tv-ttat  =  ylyrt/uu  in  ineaniDg. 
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2.    Lesbian  and  Aeouc  of  Asia  Minor. 

624.  None  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  old,  the  earliest  of 
anj  length  the  dates  of  which  can  be  ascertained  belonging  to 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  Both  inscriptions 
given  here  probably  belong  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  ac. 

L  The  two  most  marked  oharaoteristios  of  genuine  Aeolic 
are  (a)  papvrdnfffit  and  (6)  fCKucis,  Unlike  other  Greek  dialects 
Aeolio  throws  back  the  accent  in  all  words  (except  prepositions 
and  conjunctions)  as  far  from  the  last  syllable  as  it  will  go. 
Hence  aOTOun,  tpot  (Attic  Up6s),  iirairtitrai,  ^70$,  rerdyfAepos  etc., 
every  word  being  barytone,  for  the  long  monosyllables  oxytone  in 
other  dialects  are  here  circomflexed :  ZeDs,  irrw(,  eto.  The 
second  point — r^lXwois — is  the  total  loss  of  the  spirittu  a^er,  a  loss 
which,  however,  is  equally  certain  for  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor. 

(c)  The  Digamma  is  not  found  in  inscriptions  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  dis- 
appeared early  in  the  middle  of  words  but  had,  to  judge  from  the 
grammarians,  sorvived  initially,  /"appearing  as  /9:  /3pdjcea= Attic 
pdmi,  pplj;a=^ibL  etc.  When  a  consonant  followed,  f  passed  into 
a  diphthong  with  the  previous  vowel :  det^= Attic  S4uf  {=*5«6tr'ta), 
^X^ua  (=Vxeuo"-ip). 

(d)  The  grammarians  tell  us  that  ^  was  written  ffi-  in 
Lesbian,  a  statement  which  is  not  borne  out  by  inscriptions,  and 
which  seems  to  point  only  to  the  fact  that  the  Lesbian  like  the 
classical  Attic  pronunciation  of  ^  (§  118)  was  different  from  its 
later  value  represented  by  -m-  in  Latin  transliterations :  attieiuo  etc. 

(e)  Nasals  and  liquids  are  doubled  when  another  consonant 
<r,  j^,  /is  assimilated:  ifi€if¥a,  ivtiifjun^  (ffrtSXa^  X^PP^^  'hands* 
(=*X«/w-)  but  (pffGf;  ^dtppos,  d/i/i€t,  x^^^oi  (cp.  Attic  x^'^o') ; 
KpbnKa,  d»ayyiKKwy  x^PP^^  (=*X^f!l«*'  'worse');  ^(ppos,  wippara 
(Horn,  wtlpara^'pf-), 

(/)  The  later  assimilation  of  final  -yt  and  non-original 
-I'ff-  produces  in  the  preceding  syllable  a  pseudo-diphthong :  ax,  et, 
ot:  ra2t  7p<i^t  (ace.  pi.),  tls  prep,  vexy  frequent  (=*^r-t),  Btols 
(ace.  pi.) ;  nom.  masc.  of  participles  =  -nU :    djcoi$<ra(f,  de^x^cts . 
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(1)    Decree  of  Mytilene  ; 

Tit  pi  &v  oi  arporayoi  irpariBdO'i  npofrra^aia'as  ^(^)^  D^dX-] 
[-X]a£   xal  ot  irpitrPtis  ol  dwooTdktvrts  ciff  Airo»[\lav^ 
[a]vayy€k\ouri  koI  doyfia  rjviKav   reap  ru  Koivm  Acr[»Xa>i'] 
[frjcpi  ras  olKrji&raros  kol  rds  <^iXtaf,  &s  xc  diapivlmfri] 
{€)ls  rov  irdvra  xP^^^^  '^o\  pridtis  firfrt  Alr»\^v  p^\rt] 
{r]av  KOTOLKrprrtav  tv  AtroXiat  fi^dcva  MvrcXi;vd<k>p   f^yf] 
pxi^apoBtv  opfiaptvos  pr/rt   kot    dppv(nov  prfTt  npos  [*Afi-] 
[;^i]ktv6vikov  pifTt  wp6s  SKko  cyxXijfia  p^dtv  d4do)(^$m  rS>  da- 
[-fi](i»  inaivijo'cu  rb  koIvov  tS>v  Acra>Xo>v  koi  tois  irpoibpots  i^aQ] 
(Ji)avTaKiovra  rbv   crrpcrayov,  ori  tvvofos  txoun  Trp6s  r6(v) 
dapov  rov   MvrcX^i^aoiv,    kcu  tirip^taBcu.  aihmv  r^v  jSdX- 
-\av   Kol  rov  ddpov  koI  rats  Spxais  act  rais  KoBtarapivats 
u>s  &  T€  (fuXia  Kol  d  olKjjwrcig  d  VTrdpxpiaa  irp6s  AlrcuXois 
dtapivti  (Is  Tov  trdvTa  xpovov,  koi  at  k€  rivos  dtvavrai  fr(a)[p] 
rds  woKms,   a>s  tarai  aSrotai  irdvra  tls  r6  dvvarov  €iraiv(q-) 
•aai  dc  K€u  rols  irpio'^is  "ECvopov  Qijpiaov,  M(\4dapov  *A(i3)[ai^] 
-rciov  Koi  crr«t>dpo{rai  aihois  cV  rot;  Awvvo'iouri  XP^^^^l 
OTc^dvtt  Kor  6v6paros,  ^t  rSv  re  fro[X]trav  rwas  rap   ([dv-] 
(-r)o>y   tv    HtKonovdara  ikvrpaaavro  koli   (rrpa(r{<r)oVt    (tti  roi 

'ir«p<p0(Vf    npo$vpas»      T6    dc     ^dffMrpa    rovro    koI   r6    trap 

AirttXafv] 
{y)pa^avras  ro\{s)  (((rdtrrcus  €i{s)  crrdXXoif  $tp€vai  tls  r6  (po[v] 
ra  'AcncXafrio),   rov  dc  rapiav  rbv  cfrc  rds  dwiKiaios  dd/ic- 
"vai  afhoiiriy  ro  rt  dvdX<a<rav  (Is  rols  alxpoi^^Tois  ical  tls  lp{ti} 
^pdxjpots  rptaKoaiais  *A\€(avdptiaiSt  ro  d(  dvdXapa  rovrlo"] 
[(Qfipev€u  (Is  nokios  trcynjpiav,    "Eypo^c  ^aiaras  'E,vtrdp(iJo{s), 

Hoffmann's  text  (vol.  ii.  p.  61). 
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0^oit  (  =  -o-Krf) ;  -iitt(}):  0(uj't  (=^curl),  wpvrtdttin^  ^ouri,  ypd/^tMai 
(subj.).  Tcuffa  (  =  *waPTjfl)t  fuSaa  (Attio  /<ouo-a),  and  in  the  fern,  of 
partioiplee :  yeKoUaas,  inrdpxwffa  eto. 

{g)  0  has  dose  relations  with  a  and  v :  69=i.vi.  (so  too 
Thessalian),  rr^ot^crparbt  and  in  a  few  other  words  (op. 
Boeotian),  bnt  wrv  (as  in  Arcadian  and  elsewhere),  A^v/mi  (tfro/ia), 
but  TpdroMit  (= Attic  irpdroyit). 

ii.  (a)  The  *  contracting '  verbs  appear  as  verbs  in  -/u: 
yi\au  'thou  smilest,'  KdXiffu,  ffr€^>dp<a/u.  In  all  three  Aeolio 
dialects  intermediate  forms  between  the  -/u  and  -w  inflexion  appear 
in  the  ^ypes  -lyw,  -wa,  which  ooonr  also  in  Phodan. 

(6)  The  perfect  participle  is  declined  like  the  present  {op. 
Homeric  ircjcXi^oyref ) :  TCTpefffiedKvi'.  This  is  tme  also  of  Thessalian 
and  Boeotian. 

(c)  The  8rd  person  plnral  of  the  imperative  in  both  active 
and  middle  has  a  short  vowel :  i^pom-w,  hrifUkeaBop.  Of  this 
pecoliarity  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

(d)  IffTi  and  (ff^i  are  both  nsed  as  the  3rd  plural  of  (Mm- 

3.    Boeotian. 

625.  While  Boeotian  offers  great  resistance  to  loss  of  f , 
it  has  modified  its  vowel  system  more  than  any  other  Greek 
dialect.  The  Boeotian  method  of  representing  its  sounds 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  enables  the  pro- 
nunciation to  be  accurately  ascertained. 

i.  (a)  i;  remained  u  and  did  not  as  in  Attic  change  to  u. 
Hence  on  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  the  pare  ti-soxmd 
had  to  be  represented  as  in  French  by  <m  (ov).  tt  seems,  as  in 
English,  to  have  developed  after  dental  stops,  X  andi^,  ^vii)  aouid 
before  it,  for  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain  such  forms  as 
rto^xa  (n$X^)t  UoXwd-^ot  (IIoXv-). 

(b)  The  sound  e  (17)  was  pronounced  very  dose  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Ionic  alphabet  by  ei :  irarei/>,  /ue/re,  dt^iSeiKe, 

(c)  The  diphthong  «  is  written  at  Tanagra  ae  (cp.  Latin), 
elsewhere  1;,  whence  ultimately  ct  (l.e.  close  B):  A^o^^r&if, 
Awreuftat  (=ai) ;  /Hj,  "Hffx^^  (AJffx^Xos) ;  Gct/Setot. 
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{3}    From  Methymna: 

Boo-iXnofTDE  UToKtfuiia  r»  |  DtoX(/uu'u  cat  BtptnUas  ffiav  \ 
rvrpyimr,  ayaSa  rv;fa,  <V(  icptrravtot  \  'Apxta  fdof  <  tb  Koiva  tuv 
npitT{<Bv\  (Vnfi^  Ilfia^uXijc  *iXiViu  ftii;^ due  j  ^'AXijaruapxaC  rib- 
a'liunii'  (irtlfuXfui-  (Vnt^iroro,  Sirut  xi  rolt  fl[«]|«(7i  toit  n-orpwt- 
OMTi  al  tfwruu  <r>/[i']|T<X(cr^(i>i'  coi  d  x'^^1'"^^  I  <*'  •miirii  ■jri'i'Tnii 
(Vi/uXfui  «i[l]  I  riV  ravra  wavra  it  rwv  iSi'wi-  ix''\p^^' 
a(i»t  Tmr  6itm  koi  toi  |  ;(iXX^<7Tiiof  d^da  TVjifa  (S|rd^(irl9iu*  | 
rfwo  ■<  irwTfX^i]  i  ;);AXi)<rrM  |  row  A'ai^i  rd  (jo,  Biflni'  oCrai 
■si  I  iityovoim  [Stfioipiajv  cai  irdpKa  nfiiTd\fiiiaiar  dir[u  ru  ^]uai 
rs  dvoiiiva  r«  |  Ai  tb  Sai[n}pi3>  fat  ■(  f«HT(,  itai  dFa|iEapv<r<Ti)r 
ii0r«[,  9n  d  ;i[AXqim;t  |  OT'^i-ai  IlfXifiiXi;!'  4iXivw  hoi  (nyo-l 
nxr  difUHpia  sai  vaptt  ^lia  ir(fra||ji}i"itui  (ruin-(X/(rcra;^a  rd 
tpa  row  I  dfouri  «ar  t^v  vdpii'  itai  roc  j);(X|X7crruot  ^vt^MX^df  pro 

■iff-t. 

Hoffmum  ii.  p.  73 ;  D.  /.  No.  276. 


From  Orchomenus. 

'ApX""^*^  *"  'Epjuo/KpC  Qwdpx"  /Mi|i^(  'AXoXko/m!'™,  f*  J« 
FOtttr'ai  1At\voirao  'KpxikBm  jituios  trpdrit,  d/Hi|Xoy[i]a  EvjSMu 
FtkariTiv  K^  TT]   iriai  'EpJxof*«i'i«i''    (ViJfri  Kfid/uoTq  E£13in||Xos 

Sti|»dpj(W  ^jijDiTot  ptiris  etiXovdioi,  I  (^  oOr'  o^Amj  oirC  ft-l 
oMci'  irip  T&v  I  tnfttv,  dXX'  d»r/);i  irdi'™  irtpl  rravrot  II  k^  diro- 
ftcftiSav^i  T^  troXi  TV  7;|;ovr(r  |  rdf  op>XaYiar-  (i/KV  fronSidofi/|voi- 
;i[pi(iiav  Eu0uXu  (ViFOfiuic  frrio  |  irfrrapa  ^ovtaai  nvir  inirvt 
SwuEajriiff  Fitari,  npoffdrvt  trniii'  ^yvs  X"\\^"l''  ■'PJC'  '""  XP^^ 
i  iviavrit  6  fifrd  |  Qiyapxov  apxovra  'Epxopirivt.  "Airo|ypd- 
1^071  W  EC^Xav  iriT  iviavriv  \  ttiurrm'  wdp  rif  Topiof  «^  rii- 
vofialfoi-  rd  T(  lav/Hira  rvv  trpofiaritv  k^  ||  ro>'  •n*''  ">  ^"^ 
ffovAr  KT/  rav  in-n-UF  itl^  |  cd  Ttcn  Strapa  worSt  K^  ri  wXtMoC 
|u)  I  airoypaljtJir0tt  ii  irXiom  Tan-  yrypaplfUymi  iv  T^  <TOtP)i)[t»- 
pfiVt.  'H  8/  (d  TIE  [ff ]pnTTH]nj  ri  (vvd/uai'  EttjSuXoi-,  4^(XJt|[w 
&  wS^t  Twc  *Epxo*"vi«ii  dpymplu  \  [prat]  trrrrapaKorm  Zi^iiku 
naff  tKea\ri)ii  inmnini  xj  rdicav  0(p<r«  dpn[j;fidc  |  ftouo]  TOC  firac 
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(d)  Similarly  a  becomes  first  oe  and  abont  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  b.c.  passes  into  v  {il)  ;  Koipaufot,  A&oa^<roe  (=<m)*;  \vrd 
(=Xo(T(i),  pvKlas  ( =  o/Was),  tvs  fiouarvt  (oi  preserved  in  root  syllable 
bat  changed  in  suffix). 

{e)  The  diphthong  e&  becomes  l:  xifUvat  (=KetM^at),  rlffi 
(=T(lffei  *  shall  pay'),  ^£  (=dc/).  e  in  most  districts  becomes  very 
dose ;  hence  0i^  for  Beit, 

(/)  ^  is  represented  by  d  initially «  by  S8  medially:  Ikbie 
{  =  ^(0^  snbj.),  ypafifuirLddoPTos. 

{g)  As  in  Attic,  'Tt-  appears  where  Ionic  has  -aa- :  wM-apa, 
Attic  rhrapa,.  Boeotian  however  has  -tt-  where  Attic  has  -o*-  in 
6ir6rra  {=hirbaa)  etc. 

ii.  As  in  Thessalian  -vB-  appears  instead  of  'Vt-  in  verb 
suffixes;  irapayufCuvBri  (  =  irapaylyvbnrreu.)y  SofudHfBv  {= ^fjuodvTta^ 
8  pi.  imperat.  from  ^fu6(a)  with  the  final  v  absent  as  frequently  in 
Doric  inscriptions ;  dwoUddctpBi  (perfect). 

626.    The  three  dialects  agree  in  the  following  respects : 

(a)  Instead  of  giving  the  father's  name  in  the  genitive  as 
in  Attic  official  designations  {ArifjtoffBin/it  ^iincaBivovf,  etc.),  they 
frequently  make  an  adjective  from  the  father's  name,  except  when 
it  ends  in  -daf ;  hence  Mraffiyeretos  but  AioffKoplSao ;  but  in  Thes- 
salian 'HpoucXctdcuos  etc. 

(6)    The  perfect  participle  ends  in  -wf, 

(c)    In  the  consonant  stems,  the  dative  plural  ends  in  -co'0'c 


The  Dialects  of  North-West  Greece. 

627.  Here  may  be  distinguished  (1)  Locrian,  (2)  Phocian 
including  the  dialect  of  Delphi,  and  (3)  the  dialect  of  Acar- 
uania,  of  the  Aeaianes,  of  Aetolia,  Epirus  and  Phthiotis. 

628.  The  following  points  are  characteristie  of  all  three 
groups: 

(a)  The  consonant  stems  make  their  dat  plural  in  -ois  on 
the  analogy  of  -o-  stems :  dyiJIfpoiSt  rtyott  {=TiffCj,  dpx6ifToit,  yure^rroct 
(verb  in  '4u  not  -dw),  iriois  rerrdpois.     Such  datives  are  found 
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<iinTTQ[  lori  fuiva  |  [tiair]ror,  c^  rfiirpairroc  laTi  Ev0«[Xv  II  d 
inftit]  Twn  'Epxo/"i'i">'. 

Caner",  No.  298  ;  D.  I.  No.  i89  c. 

^ri'i  =  al7oii,  Attic  offl  'goata.'    Cuvtfi^cfum,  Altie  wn. 


From  Tanagra. 

Nutoo  <{j>;);oi^of  fifivdc  'AXaXiOfifi-fv  <i[n;]  dirimrrac,  |  (Vr- 
<^u^idd(  EuKTu'/HUK,  Oidiro^iTDi  ECvofiu  «X*|*,  Si\i6j(6ri  ri  iaiur 
trpo^tnas  nfitv  icff  ivrpyiras  far  irokuiS  \  Tavayp^eov  ^cXovportfl' 
Za>rAu,  GrjpafiivT}*  &afiaTpUof  |l  *Airr>AXD^ai'7F  'A$avoi6ro>   Avru^ 

FvKiat    twTrairir   t!)  \  furor/Xuiv    117    do^oXuiv   (^    domAfov    x^ 
woXfiia  I  k4  ipuvac   luirac  (^    icnra  yav   c^    carA  ^oXaTTOf,   c^ 
rn  I  3k\a  wavra  naOdtrip  Tvi  3X\vs  vpo^tmt  nt/  iitpy4\\TTjs. 
Caner>,  No.  370;  D.  I.  No.  952. 
wii  ^ipr-jl  =  wbT  ^-.    twraaw  =  iit:     liivai  IMit  aSaip. 


Locrinn  ineraription  from  Naupactua  (laat  part). 

Z.  I  Toic  JniFoiiyn/t  iv  Navironrai'  rdv  dticav  )rpo9i9Dv  hapitr- 
Toi  iriroui  fi|uaiTT<pai,  hapiarm  noi  Ao^v  «V  'Oironri  corA 
/'r(r)or  airrafiopov.  Ao9|p'iv  Toi'  SvirOKvafuOov  irpouTarav  Kara' 
irroiTfu,  Tov  Ao9fi6>'  rJirirllaiQo  cal  rov  ivifob^r  to  A09/19,  AoiriWi 
ua  +»r(nT«ir*t'T(fioi(irt.— H.  HiyiTa\TU  k  aitiitdirf  •narapa  icai  r4 
Itipot  TOr  xf'f'Tor  rn  frorpt,  (irei  ■'  |  airoytrrrtu,  cftijiMv 
diroXaj^tu'  TO*  iwiFwifov  iv  NnuwanTOi'.  |  — ©.  Hoaara  ica  r4 
FtFait<tOTa  iuupSlipt  Ti)iya  tat  nax"*^  ""I'  f?<  ^'  "■  W 
oi-^oriipoit  fiacii,  Soworriov  r(  jifiXiov  irXJ0|[^  nai  No/'iraiiriap 
tSk  iirtFoi^v  wMSi/,  Snpov  tlfttv  nai  xp^lpn^  (ropiro^iiycrimii. 
TovKoXtifi^ro  rdr  dtKaf  SofK*  r^  ap\xoi;  i»  rpiaifmrr'  ^ptapait 
Sd/uv,  a<  xa  rpidfain-'  d/tdpoi  Xniroi^jai  roc  apj(af  ol  mo  ^  9(^9 
rii  <ViE(iX(i^v^  rov  Stxav,  JiTip\oy  iipty  (at  jfpijiara  traiianxfut- 
ytlirrai.     Ti  fufMT  /«Ta  fo]|inuiroi'  iioiioaai  hop^v  ri»  vofuoi-' 
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also  in  Elean,  Arcadian  and  Boeotian.    Phocian  and  the  LooriaD 
of  Opus  share  with  the  Aeolic  dialects  a  form  in  -taai :  Ke^X- 

(b)  The  participles  of  verbs  in  -iw  have  the  soffix  -//ccyot  not 
'6/jLePot  in  the  present  middle:  KoKclfiewos.  Compare  the  Attic 
sabstantiye  rb  piXtfu^ow  (=/3aX6/i€yor). 

(c)  The  preposition  iv  is  used  with  the  aooosative  as  well  as 
with  the  dative  (locative) :  ip  JUa&raicTOP,  h  rb  ItpAp,  ir  rb  (€vos. 
This  usage  is,  however,  common  to  many  other  dialects. 


1.      LOCRIAN. 

629.  In  the  district  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  there  have 
been  found  two  long  inscriptions,  one  a  law  passed  bj  the 
Opuntian  Locrians  to  regulate  the  relations  between  their 
colonists  about  to  settle  at  Naupactus  and  their  native  state, 
the  other  a  treaty  between  Oeanthea  and  Chaleion.  Both 
belong  to  the  5th  century  b.c.  but  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
precise  date.  Canon  Hicks  (Afanucd  of  Greek  Historical  Intcrip- 
tions.  No.  63)  places  the  former  doubtfully  in  403  B.C.,  after  the 
Athenians  had  been  expelled  from  Naupactus.  Most  authori- 
ties, however,  place  it  in  the  first  part  of  the  5th  century. 
The  characteristics  of  the  older  dialect  in  which  these  in- 
scriptions are  written  are  as  follows : 

i.  (a)  Change  of  e  into  a  before  p:  Tardfta  {szwaripa), 
dfiopSuf  {=ii/i£pQp) ;  compare  the  English  Derby,  sergeant. 

(b)  Arbitrary  use  of  the  spirituM  asper:  6  i  (ij),  but  haytp 
{=4yeur). 

(c)  -aB'  is  represented  by  -<rr- :  •xp^^rtu  ( =  xf^^^)*  h^Kimt 
(:=i\iv$ia).  This  characteristic  is  found  also  in  Boeotian,  Thessa* 
lian,  Phocian,  Elean  and  Messenian. 

(d)  Frequent  occurrence  of  koppa  (9)  and  p\  iinfoiqw, 
pspade^a  (from  iofbdpu),  p&n,  hbp^y.  p6ri  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  mistake  for  Eorts^  6ti. 
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ir  iiipiar  riai  ifni^jju-  tZ^r.  Kai  ri  6i0iuor  nur  HvaoKra- 
luiimt  Aofpou  rot|ro  rA«Dv  ttfity  XoXn^cuc  Toit  iriir  'Avri^sr^ 
foicfraic. 

Canet*.  No.  229 ;  D.  /.  Na  147S. 

Thwe  ii  no  diatinatioD  belTeen  long  and  ehott  e  and  o  sounds. 
The  rongh  brekthiiig  is  still  written  with  H.  In  line  6  the  letl«n 
marked  with  f  have  not  yet  been  explained. 


The  general  drift  is  as  follows  :  The  colonieta  in  Naupactua 
(if  they  have  an  aotion  at  law  with  an  Opuutian)  ore  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  borne  courts  within  a.  year  of  the  oSence 
and  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  other  cases  (rrpotiifor). 
The  magiBtratea  for  the  year  (so  Hicks  JDterpreta  the  douhtful 
lottera)  are  to  appoint  npa<rraTai  in  the  respective  countriea, 
ao  Opimtian  for  a  colonist  and  viet  verta.  A  colonist  in  N. 
who  leaves  his  fother  behind  in  Opus  shall  be  entitled  to  bis 
share  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  hia  fother.  Anyone 
deetroying  these  placila  unless  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties  shall  be  disfranchised  and  his  property  confiscated 
(cp.  the  Zulu  phrase  for  the  same  thing  'to  be  eaten  up'}. 
A  magistrate,  unless  hie  office  expires  within  30  days,  must 
give  a  hearing  to  an  accusing  party,  or  nufier  the  same  penal- 
ties. The  party  (t6  plpos)  ]  is  to  swear  with  imprecations  on 
himself  and  hia  household  that  he  speaks  the  troth.  The 
Tote  is  to  be  by  ballot  The  same  regulations  are  to  hold  for 
the  colonists  from  Chaleion  with  Aotiphates. 
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2.    Phocian  including  Delphian. 

690.    The  great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  are  records 
at  Delphi  of  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves. 

ii.    (a)    The  genitive  sing,  in  -o-  stems  is  in  -ov,  the  aco.  plar. 
in  -ovf . 

(6)  The  nom.  plural  is  used  for  the  aoc.  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Delphian  inscriptions  in  the  form  dcKar^ropct  {/ipas),  a  peculiarity 
also  found  in  Elean  and  Achaean. 

(e)     Verbs  in  -riw  and  -taw :  vvX^jwreSt  AraXXorpuitolfi,  ftaim- 


3.    Aetolian,  etc. 

631.  When  the  Aetolian  league  became  of  importance  in 
the  third  century  B.c.  it  apparently  established  a  stereotyped 
official  language  with  less  pronounced  characteristics  than 
the  local  speech.  F  has  disappeared  and  the  influence  of  the 
KowTj  is  obvious.  Consonant  stems  continue  to  make  the 
dative  plural  in  -ois, 

632.  Closely  connected  with  the  dialects  of  North-West 
Greece  are  the  dialects  of  Achaea  and  Elis  in  the  Peloponnese. 
According  to  Herodotus  viiL  73  the  Achaeans  belonged  to 
the  same  original  stock  as  the  Arcadians,  but  had  been  driven 
from  their  original  abodes  by  Dorians.  Elis  he  holds  for 
Aetolian.  Whatever  the  ethnological  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Achaea,  its  dialect  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  North-West 
group.  It  seems  likely  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Aetolia,  the 
rise  of  the  Achaean  league  in  the  third  century  B.a  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  official  style  somewhat  different  from  the 
spoken  dialect.  It  has  no  special  characteristics ;  the  most 
noticeable  point — the  use  of  the  nom.  plural  of  consonant 
stems  instead  of  the  ace. — it  shares  with  Delphian  (and 
Phthiotic)  and  Elean. 
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Prom  Delphi. 

Ap;i(Oi'rDi  Oiipp[^iyn(i)  jtifr&t  Harayapiou  in  'A/ajyiaaiii  { 
ifyoyn,  iv  AiXipois  9i  Spjfovrot  Hafuwrrparou  fiijriv  |  Iloirpoiriov, 
artitloTO  TAaw  nai  KXi/tw,  fnivnidoct'ovlTor  too  uIou  Zrporuiot, 
r^  'AirAXwvi  Tf  Dudiy  (ru/ui  |1  aySptiw  ^  3vo^  Zuo-oc,  ri 
yfros  KawwaioKa,  ri^iac  dplyupiov  ;uwv  rptuv,  caduc  ('iriirTru<» 
2ucroT  r^  6t^  rap  |  updp,  (i^'  ^t  iKtvStpot  ttpitv  (di  dFc<^)rroc 
diro  I  Trarrmr  riv  n-drro  jfpovov,  Etfifuarlip  itarii  TW  i-dpjF  csi 
Ka|rd  tA  lrvfl^oXov  4iXd|(Bas  iiapoBfou  'Ap^nrtrnir.  'A  3 J 
»rpo||r(pacria  uva  i  yivo/ijya  2anrov  t^  'AnokXari  «Vi  np);oi'|T-ot 
•(>  dtX^ic  Op[a]irviEX(ac  nol  ri  (V  r^  aiy^  iroriyrjipo/i/t^l  fo, 
&raT(  irapUFHiKii  Zwrop  irnpd  TAova  cai  KXi^tu  2c  |  <ca  f<awm, 
drtX^r  KOI  ipftira  (<Tra>.  Hd^vrupoi  oi  ftptic  |  rou  'AtrdXXuii'or 
npo^uic,  AvjpdpinDi  ui  d  np;i[ui>  DvpHpuU  Ap;i[<Xdov  Koi  'Afi- 
ipuriTth  Xapi^mr  'E«0uXou,  |  noX^Epn-or,  'ApurrdAn^c  KnXXi- 
■X/oi,  Ei/fiviaftm  nalXuicfiiTav,  dapd^foc  Ttfuurtov,-  Aij/iTTpiot 
Movipjv.  Tan  I  uvb  <^uXd(ra-avri  oi  rr  !(pti[  Ilpafiac  Eni 
'AKBpd|w«o»  «ol  "A/j^cr.It  noXiJ.piTot,  [Xo/M]f.«[ot]  11  'EW- 
dlbXov. 

Cnner*.  No.  319. 


Prom  Delphi,  which  ftfter  293  b.c.  was  under  Aetolian 
influeuce. 


ZTporay/oiTOC  Tifioisv  tl 
AtX^t    auvoi  Kay  drcXf'a 
(rdXiDf  T«v  AtXlfiov  ariXtta, 
■yt'yow  I  /iq  Sayrmi  ric  itdXi 
Xwirol  truroiKOi. 


|(  roic  I  AtruXoii'  jo^Slya  r«v  (p 

Mv,    (T  ca  fjj   io9jf^i\    irapa  I  rat 

i«t   (1  j]  Tivoic   fiiicpoirOtv  arfKtia 

oXtrav,  vnoTiktlt  \  tifuv  eq^bc  lai  oi 

Caa«t<,  No.  236;  D.I.  No.  1409. 
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Elis. 

633.  The  dialect  of  Elis,  frequently  treated  as  entirely 
isolated,  owes  its  peculiar  characteristics  to  the  mixed  nature 
of  its  population  and  to  the  fact  that,  with  a  large  element 
of  the  dialect  more  purely  represented  by  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian,  ingredients  from  the  Doric  of  the  North- West  as  well 
as  from  the  Doric  of  the  Peloponnese  have  been  intermingled. 
The  dialect  is  not  uniform  throughout  Elis. 

i.  (a)  Original  ^-Bounds  whether  (1)  short  or  (2)  long  were 
pronounced  yeiy  open  in  Elean.  i  was  represented  1^  a  not 
merely  before  p  as  in  Locrian,  bat  also  sporadioally  in  other 
positions;  g  appears  as  a:  (1)  pdpyw,  ^dpmv  {^peiw),  cKevdm^ 
{=<rKev4ii»),  dfrdrwoiw,  e^ffafiioi  {  =  ed<repolii)  ;  (2)  ppdrfia  (=^i^pa), 
T\a$6orrat  x/^^^  {  =  XPVi^)*  /ScurcX&es,  ^cUyaroi,  So$ai  {=:do&§),  (a 
(=cri|). 

(6)  6  even  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  insoriptions  seems  to 
have  become  a  spirant  {tt)  which  is  generally  represented  by  f 
though  d  is  sometimes  retained:  fec^  (=e/d(6r),  ^ata,  iitca^ 
^IW9  (=i9iiu»).  On  the  other  hand  the  primitive  Greek  sound 
represented  in  Attic  by  i  appears  in  Elean  as  in  Boeotian  and 
various  Doric  dialects  as  9 :  dtirdSM  {fiuciioi)^  etc. 

(c)  Final  s  becomes  p.  The  intermediate  stage  was  no  doubt 
the  inevitable  voicing  of  final  f  before  a  following  voiced  consonant. 
Thus  roit  8i  must  be  pronounced  toizde.  The  change  of  finitl .{ 
to  -p  is  found  in  other  dialects  as  Laconian  (Dorian).  After  the 
pronunciation  changed  -s  was  still  occasionally  written :  ro^ 
foXcfotf. 

(d)  Medial  t  between  vowels  disappears:  ivohia  (^^hrobiffa). 
But  this  change  though  occurring  also  in  other  dialects  is  found 
in  Elean  only  in  the  -s  aorist  and  there  but  rarely. 

{e)  $  was  apparently  no  longer  t*  but  |»  (§  76),  hence 
Torffoffffoi  arises  out  of  xot-ffffoffOcu, 

if )  Compensatory  lengthening  in  the  aco.  plural  of  -o-  and 
-a-stems  is  sometimes  found  in  -otf  and  -ais  as  in  Aeolic.  It  is 
possible  that  here  there  is  a  confusion  between  dat.  and  aoc. 
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From  Olympia.    Date  earlier  than  580  B.C. 

'a  Fparpa  roti  FnXcuiit.  narpiiv  Bapplr  xai  ytviar  Ka\ 
rairo,  \  at  {J  rir  KariapaiiTtu  Fipptvop  Faktlo.  Al  (i  luirifftuir 
ri  (i|caia  6p  fUyurrov  rfKot  Jx"'  •""'  "1  PmriAow,  Citta  fivah 
Ktt  I  avoTivot  Fitcurret  toi-  li/vmotirror  Ka{T)60rmr  roi  Zl 
'OXliv||iri'oi.  'Ktrhvoi  (4  K  AXavo^ucat,  Kdl  tSXXo  fi'ioui  ^irrr- 
«|/ro  a  (aiuopyur  ai  f«  filiiiroi,  ft'^uio*  (jfrortWra  «c  /ioOTpo|(K. 
At  i[f]  Tis  rdv  alriod^vra  f'tJtoi'oi-  i/tau-Koi,  iv  rn!  ((icafivaiiu  x' 
«]»/;i(o[irJo,  al  Fit(ht  Ifuio-BOf  Hal  irorpiar  5  ypo^tvs  ravfTjd  ko 
trdcrjiai.  |  [tJui  'r  [ab]/  k   loi  i(  irivaf  tapir  'OXvviruu. 

It  is  thus  transcribed  into  Attic  bjCauerfp.  176,  Sad  ed.). 

'H  pijTpa  ToU  'nXiloii.  tparpiar  Bapptiv  icoi  ymla  cal  rA 
avToVi  I  tl  Jiff  Tir  Ka6npru{rttrv  Spprvos  'HXtiov.  tl(  ^f  ^  imQtity 
ro  SijcKio  tr  ptyumai  rlKot  ij(in  cot  ol  j9aiTiXqc,  dirta  fuiat  Sp  | 
an-DriHH  (koittdc  rav  pif  iirfiroutivTuv  taraSirrout  r^  (ill  (ry) 
'OXuji||<rif.  Mqviioi  d'  &>■  d  AXavoSiK^t,  icai  rA  oXXa  SUaia 
pi]vu\iTit  7  Si)^avf>yta-  (I  di  p^  /itprioi,  BttrXouv  dn-orivcru  «■ 
(bAiflnit.  Ei  d(  rii  rov  Sucoi'aiv  aJnnd/vra  i/iAiriTot,  Jr  rj 
fl»a^i>iuf[  (Cl/"'?)  ^  t\vf)(OiTO,  tl  tiiaic  I/uurim-  col  (]>paTpais  6 
ypo^vr  TQuro  fiv  iraiT}(<ii.  \  Tgit  fir  ad  3v  (U)  6  trira^  lapit  (rr) 
'OXu/iiri^ 

The  nieaning  of  many  parts  is  doubtful  and  even  the 
general  drift  of  the  whole  ie  uncertain.  Blam  {D.  I.  No.  1  l&S) 
gives  aa  a  possible  interpretation  the  conjecture  that  the 
inscription  is  a  guarantee  of  securitj  for  Patriae  a  ypappartis. 
The  fonns  (V/vTrot,  tVn-irf'ra,  tviroi  are  interpreted  in  manjr 
wa;B.  Thej  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  a  fine; 
BUcheler  compares  Latin  inquit ;  Brugmann  {Orundr.  u. 
§  737)  aaaumea  a  verb  *vi-ia  'exact'  (  =  *fya.i5). 
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it  (a)  The  noxn.  plural  of  oozisonant  stems  is  used  for  the 
aoousative,  as  in  Delphian  and  Achaean :  irXctorcp,  x^'^^f^ 

{b)  Similarly  the  consonant  stems  form  the  dat.  plural  in 
•Mt :  xPVf^i'Ois,  Ayiivoip,  Similar  forms  are  found  (on  one  inscrip- 
tion) for  the  gen.  and  dat.  dual :  iraSvyiolois  {^vro^loiy  but  text 
doubtful),  a^olotp  (  =  a^rocy),  -oif  being  added  to  the  dual  suffix. 

Doric. 

631.  The  Doric  dialects  occupy  all  the  Pelopounese  (ex- 
cept Arcadia,  Elis  and  Achaia),  and  some  of  the  islands,  as 
Melos  and  Thera,  Cos,  Rhodes  in  the  Aegean.  The  longest 
Greek  inscription  in  existence  is  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  Gk>rtyn 
in  Crete.  Doric  is  also  represented  in  many  colonies ;  Cyrene 
from  Thera  (while  Thera  according  to  the  l^end  was  colonised 
fi*om  Laconia);  Corcyra,  Syracuse  and  its  ofiishoots  from 
Corinth ;  Tarentum  and  Heraclea,  its  ofishoot,  from  Laconia ; 
Megara  Hyblaea  and  Selinus,  its  ofishoot,  from  Megara ;  Gela 
and  Agrigentum  from  Rhodes. 

The  literary  records  are  as  we  have  already  seen  untrust- 
worthy for  the  dialect.  The  Doric  in  the  choruses  of  Attic 
tragedy  is  purely  conventional,  and  consists  mostly  in  keeping 
original  a  instead  of  changing  it  as  usually  in  Attic  to  17. 

635.  Some  characteristics  are  universal  throughout  Doric : 
(i)  the  1st  pers.  plural  of  the  active  ends  in  -fut;  (ii)  the 
suffixes  of  the  active  are  used  for  the  future  passive ;  (iii)  ac- 
cording to  the  grammarians  Doric  had  a  system  of  accentua- 
tion different  from  either  Attic  or  Aeolic.  The  chief  variations 
in  accent  seem  to  have  been:  (a)  that  monosyllables  were 
accented  with  the  acute  where  Attic  had  a  circumflex,  (6)  that 
final  -m,  -oc,  were  treated  as  long  syllables,  (c)  that  the  3rd 
pers.  plural  of  active  preterite  tenses  was  accented  on  the 
penultimate,  probably  by  analogy  from  other  persons;  thus 
cXvo-aficv,  tkyaarty  ikvaav  with  the  accent  throughout  on  the 
same  syllable,  {d)  that  in  a  nimiber  of  cases  analogy  main- 
tained an  acute  where  Attic  had  a  circimiflex :  iro/dcr,  ywaiKK, 
icaXttf  (adverb,  cp.  KaK6s)  while  in  others  analogy  brings  in 
the  final  circumflex  where  Attic  keeps  an  acute  on  an  earher 
syllable :  iraidw,  vavr&v.    But  our  information,  even  if  cor- 
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Fram  OlTmpio.    Dato  about  600  b.c. 

*A  FpArpa  roip  FcAumt  koi  rmi  'Ei\Ftnioit.  itm/iajiia  a'  «(I)a 
^Koriv  Ftna,  |  Spxoi  U  xa  rm.  Al  N  n  B/«  atn  Flnat  atrt 
F\afiyor,  iniyt(^)av  k  aX(X)aXMC  rd  r'  A(Xa)  cat  ird||p  vokt/io- 
at  Si  lii  <nnt(i)av,  TSkayrar  k'  |  dpyipo  dnorireua  rol  Al 
'OXvfntoi  rol  ■:a||(S)daX/fMi'ei  Xar/jfidfMvot-.  Ai  ii  np  ri 
y\patlna  rot  ica{it)i(MoiTO  ajri  Firat  am  rU^nrri  atrt   ia/uit. 


It  is  thu0  transcribed  into  Attic  b;  Cauer  (p.  1 79, 2&d  ed.). 

'H  pffTpa  mir  'HX«'im(  eoI  roif  E£io^Kitf.  Svfi/u;:[ia  Iv  (!i} 
(iKiriv  Tn),  I  ipx"* ''  '■*  i*^-  £l  S'  Tt  iioi  ttrt  tnot  ttn  \  Jfyim, 
miwtUv  if  oXX^XoiE  Ta  T  SXXa  Hal  Tr(||pl  trokipinr  (I  ti  fi^ 
(TVFCifv,  raXavrov  iv  \  apyvpov  dirorlifouv  T^  All  (r^)  *OAv^iru* 
ol  ■aml&ijXoi'fin'ot  \aTpni6iitfor.  Si  hi  rir  tA  ylpdfi/MiTa  ro^ 
■oraftlXoiro  (In  Jrqf  tin  T|(X(trr4c  (Jr*  A^fuc,  (v  rg  itrapf  Av 
*W;i[||oiro  ry  Armi^a  yry/xififi/vy  (read  i^  yrypa^itivg). 

The  name  of  the  people  vbo  make  the  treaty  with  the 
Eleana  is  not  certain.  Blsas  (D.  I.  voL  i.  p.  336)  would  read 
'Hpo^c  'inhabitants  of  Hernia.'  The  final  -i  of  rtXiord  is 
probably  omitted  by  mintjtlfg  In  the  last  line  BUss  reads 
Toi  rounj  {yt)ypa(ii)iUvot. 
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rect,  is  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  this  method  of  aooentuatiou 
being  carried  out  systematically.  Most  modem  authoritieB 
therefore  follow  the  Attic  system  even  for  Doric  in8criptioD& 

636.  The  division  of  Doric  adopted  by  Ahi^na  into  a 
cUalecttu  9everior  and  a  dialectus  mUi»  turns  (1)  on  the  con- 
traction of  o-i-o  and  c+«  into  m  and  i;  respectively  in  the 
former  and  ov  and  ci  in  the  latter,  and  (2)  on  the  compenaat<H7 
lengthening  in  «,  17,  or  ov,  cc  But  this  distinction  is  not 
geographical,  as  Ahrens  held,  but  chronological;  the  older 
inscriptions  showing  the  severer  forms,  the  later  inscriptions 
of  the  same  dialects  when  influenced  by  the  icocy^  the  milder. 

1.    Lagonia. 

637.  Besides  inscriptions  we  have  for  Laconian  the  frag- 
ments of  Alcman,  the  treaty  in  Thucydides  v.  77  and  the 
Laconian  in  Aristophanes  LynatnUa  1076  ff.,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  glosses.  These  sources  however,  as 
in  other  cases,  are  untrustworthy. 

i.  (a)  In  the  earliest  inseriptions  intervooalie  -v-  appeaxs  as 
in  other  Greek  dialects  but  in  the  period  between  460  and  400 
aocording  to  Boisaoq  it  changes  into  h.  The  inseriptions  with 
medial  -(r-  are,  however,  doabtfally  attributed  to  Tiaoonia. 

(h)  The  change  of  the  aspirate  $  into  a  spirant  frequently 
represented  by  o-  bat  probably  having  the  value  of  >,  belongs  to  a 
later  period  if  we  may  tmst  the  inscriptions.  If  this  eharacteristio 
is  late  it  must  be  to  the  copyists  that  we  owe  tQ  aQ  <r6ftKnn  (=roS 
$§ov  $6/mTos)  in  Thucydides  v.  77,  and  the  same  change  in  Aloman 
and  Aristophanes  LytUtrcUa. 

(c)  The  -i*-  of  Attic  is  represented  by  -96- :  yv/jufdiSo/uu. 

(d)  From  Hesychius  we  may  gather  that  Laconian  like 
Boeotian  had  preserved  v=u:  jw^yovcp  (=^«tfyet).  This  word 
shows  the  rhotaoism  which  later  Laconian  sharee  with  Elean. 
Many  of  the  late  Laconian  inscriptions  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
give  the  genuine  forms  of  the  dialect,  for  under  the  Romans  an 
archaising  tendency  set  in.  Foreign  influence  is  shown  still 
earlier  by  the  substitution  of  -/xcv  for  -fut  as  the  ending  of  the 
1st  pers.  plural,  by  the  contraction  of  o  +  a  into  w  not  a :  old 
Laconian  Tp&Tos=Tf>uT9t;  and  by  other  changes  towards  Attic 
forms. 
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From  Tqp&.     D&te  earliw  than  that  (f  the  {bUoiring  docu- 
meDt    Ficks  holds  it  to  be  not  Laconiui  but  AcboMui. 

MovSif  wapKa{ff)6ita  rf  tAaxit\io  T^rrponartai  funu  apyvpio. 
El  p.\iv  KB  (if,  d^dr  fbxUirtfa,  ol  JV  ula  fU  {6;  ml  C)vm1 
antXoaSo  rot  yv»\\trioi,  ivtl  la  C)t^crovTi  v(m  FM\a-  tl  tl  jcn 
lU  ^irri,  Tdi  Otiyariptr  |  [nji'tXiiijAi  rol  yviiruu-  rl  3(  kh  fiJ  | 
{[S\i'Tc,  Toi  ftifliH  ovtXocrda-  (I  U  icii  |  fu  poAh  f«Ti,  rol  aovurra 
irMfij[||(t  artXiirSo-  tt  H  k   arifHkiyovT\{i,  r)ai  T<y(itriu  fluzyvoiTO 

C*ner*,  No.  10  a. 

The  general  drift  of  the  above  is  aa  (bllows  X.  a  Spartan 
bad  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Athene  400  minae  of  eilver, 
which  if  be  lives  he  may  recover.  Failing  him  his  legitimate 
sons  may  recover  it  five  jeare  after  they  reach  pubertj,  whom 
Ruling  Uie  legitimate  daughters,  whom  foiling  the  illegitimate 
■one,  whom  ^ling  the  next  of  kin.  Arbitration  in  case  of 
dispute  is  left  to  the  people  of  T«^ea. 


Dedication  by  Damonoo  in  gratitude  for  his  uapanlleled 
successes  in  the  chariot  races. 

Apfuvov  I  avi8iKi{v)  'A6avaii^f[  {  UoXlixi 
vtKohat  I  raiira  Sr'  ovUt  \\  vliroKu  Tov  rvv.  \ 

Tad«  iviitaht  Ao^di-oi"]"  |  ro  avT^  r»flpiVfro[i]  ui/rbt  Ariaxiov  \ 
iy  VataF6xo  r<rfMEt[>']  !!  ta\  'A^dvou  TTi\paxit'\  \  tfKnihivia 
m[p6Kiv\  I  KOI  nolWdiiui  Aa/uSvD[i']  tvixt  ''Ekti,  coi  i  ■A[(£  | 
ili]p,  otFTir  Arto-jfiav  W  irhtfiohait  inims  \  iirTanv  it  tSoi  avra  | 
iirirof  m'lc  to  oiF[r]a  iirirfo]-  |  xa)  Hohoiitua  iafi6fov  \  [(jvinf 
Otvpl^  oicrd[']i[v]  II  airit  Avioxioy  ty\luff6Aaii  itrfroic  |  (■  ray 
ai/TO  iirirov  |  jcijc  to  avro  ivwa-  ]  Ktv  Apiovtiat  tvlitt  ||  Aa/M>vof 
Aerativ  |  airrit  ivioxlov  \  ivhifiihaisitrn-ois  |  «i(  to*  avro  iiriror  | 
etc  ro  ovTo  iiriro,  koX  [[  6  cAif  (fief  '["Z'^]'  ■"'  'E\tv/iivia 
Aaft[iivov]  I  iriKi  aurit  iyioxioy  j  ivkt^ihtus  Xvwott  |  'rtTp6Ktr.\\ 
Tiit  irinak*.  [The  rest  is  fragmentary  and  unintelligible.] 
Caoer*,  Ho.  17  B. 
31—2 
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2.    Heraclea. 

638.  The  Heraclean  tables  were  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
Luoanian  stream  in  the  year  1732.  They  are  two  in  number, 
of  bronze,  and  contain  minute  details  with  regard  to  the 
letting  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  local  temple.  They 
probably  date  from  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.a 
The  dialect  is  not  pure  and  the  alphabet  is  Ionic  although  it 
has  a  symbol  for  F  which  is  not,  however,  used  medially. 
The  numerals  appear  sometimes  in  Doric,  sometimes  in 
Hellenistic,  forms.    The  most  noticeable  points  are : 

i.  Arbitrazy  use  of  the  spiritos  asper :  tb-ot,  otiraFrc,  Afcrc&,  ^wvio, 
(under  the  inflaenoe  of  ^rrd). 

ii.    (a)    The  dative  plural  of  partioiples  in  -nl  appears  as 

'PTturffi:  xpa0-(rdrra(ro-i,  hrnrvi  (from  a  variant  plural  <frrcs=5rret). 

(5)    The  perfect  active  makes  its  infinitive  in  -^|icy:  re^v- 

revK^/icy.    In  the  oontraotion  of  vowels  the  dialect  belongs  to  the 

dialeciui  sevenor. 


3.    Messenia. 

639.  From  Andania  in  Messenia  there  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion dealing  with  sacrificial  rites  in  honour  of  the  Kabeiri, 
but  it  is  too  late  (first  century  b.c.)  to  be  of  value  for  the 
dialect  The  treaty  from  Phigalea  which  belongs  to  the  third 
century  b.c.  shows  Aetolian  influence. 

The  contraction  of  vowels  is  still  true  to  the  Doric  type. 
The  most  characteristic  features  are : 

(a)  The  8rd  plural  of  subjunotives  in  -i^rri  not  -vmi :  ir/Nm- 
tf^i,  irpoypa^wTi, 

(b)  The  particles  dv  and  xa  are  both  used  in  the  An<^ftnian 
insoription. 
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awafom  it  rAv  tafi6inor  poyir  cal  iroji^rrpijtrdn't  Toir  triTO- 
ytpTiut  Toit  I  •Vi  Tic  Frrivr  t^  Bapxri'v  x*"  F""'"'  ■*■"'  X™* 
Kpidas  KoSapat  dojct/uir,  ouzr  fa  il  ya  |  tp^pti.  Qora^6fTi  oc 
E  rcMT   troXtorofUMt  roit  d(l  (ir)  r«f  Frrtrnv  fyrmrtriv 


irip  II  ir(vnijn)pf3a  £r  no  (dAdrTir  toI  •roXu»'<!iu)t 
■ai  at  Ttvi  KO  SKKif  |  impdoavTi  r^v  yov,  if  na  avroi  /u/uirtfd*- 
ow»TEU)  Sf  apriirtavTi  ^  dira^vrtu  rdv  f\iriKapiriayf  &v  ttirri  rd 
(ropf^dfroi  irpnyyivs  ol  napXafioiTtt  tj  ott  t'  dpritrti  tj  of 
wpiflfiim  Tir  eiriKopiriav,  &>■  i  not  A  t(  ^pjfat  fmuir6aiiivot. 
'Oorit  bi  EH  fi]^  notayti  icpityyu\itt  Ij  jiif  n  luirSitfia  avoiiiA 
kAt  to  ytypaiuUva,  ro  ri  ftUrSaiia  Sin-Xfi  dwartuTtt  ri  (Vi  nt 
Fd\\Trat  Kai  ri  o/iffwX^^  roit  T»  (roXiarD^ioic  eol  roit  (nraY^pratf 
Toit  ail  (B-i  T»  Ftrtot,  itrvtf  kb  {  /uiovoc  ofi/uirdM^^  trttp  iriyrt 
Firt)  TO  irpara,  ori  no  rtklSti  ^aipurOiv  H/ta  trar  n  npimf  I 
futrSiium,  koX  rii  iv  r^  y^  irtifn/rn/iuya  mil  olKoSoiuiiitra  \ 
ravTB  T-or  irdXioc  iu-tTOVToi. 

Kaibel,  /nierr.  SieOitu  «t  Italia*,  No.  64S  ;  Cauer',  Na  40. 

The  pBwagd  given  above  is  from  near  the  beginning  of  a 
lease  of  the  'sacred  landa  of  DionyBus'  granted  according  to 
a  decree  of  the  Heracleans  bj  the  state  and  certain  magia- 
tratoB  called  ir  0X111^0^101.  The  lease  is  for  life.  The  leaaees 
are  to  have  the  crops  ao  long  as  the;  produce  auretiea  and 
pay  the  rent  annually  on  the  first  of  Panamus  (September). 
If  the  lessees  thresh  out  before,  they  are  to  bring  to  the 
public  granary  (Lat.  roff^)  Bad  measure  out  with  the  state 
measure  before  the  officials  appointed  for  the  year,  the 
required  amount  of  good  pure  barley  auch  aa  the  land 
produces.  The  sureties  must  be  produced  every  five  years 
before  the  officials  to  be  acceptea  or  rejected  at  their  dia- 
cretion.  If  the  leeaeeB  sublet,  or  mortgage,  or  sell  the  crop, 
the  new  tenant  or  mortgagee  or  purchaser  of  the  crop  is  to 
take  the  responsibilities  of  the  original  tenant  If  a  leasee 
fiula  to  produce  auretiee  or  to  pay  hu  rent,  he  is  fined  double 
a  year's  rent  and  a  fine  on  reletting;  fixed  by  the  popular  vote 
in  proportioD  to  .the  decrease  in  tne  new  rent  obtained  (the 
land  being  suppcsed  to  be  run  out  and  therefore  at  first 
fetching  less  rent  on  reletting)  for  the  first  five  years. 
Everything  planted  or  built  upon  the  estate  by  the  defaulting 
lessee  is  to  fall  to  the  state. 
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4.    Aboous  and  Aegina. 

640.  Argolis  included  besides  Argos  other  important 
towns :  Mycenae,  Troezen,  Tiryns,  Hermione  and  Epidaunxs. 
From  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus  a  large  number 
of  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  obtained  in  recent  years. 
The  eeurliest  Ai^lic  inscriptions  are  too  short  to  be  of  much 
value  for  the  dialect,  but  we  can  see  that  f  was  still  retained : 
twoiFthf,  a  form  which  shows  the  same  comparatively  late 
change  of  intervocalic  -o--  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Elean 
and  Laconian.  Koppa  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions. 

i.  (a)  Final  -n  is  preserved  as  in  Cretan :  r^r  vHi^s,  Aiyi- 
voiayf.  Similarly  medial  -ps-  is  found  in  &rwca»  from  Myoenae 
and  iLydavffcm  from  Nemea. 

(5)  -vB'  is  represented  at  Epidanms  (1)  by  '9-  alone,  as 
sometimes  in  Cretan:  'lOfwwlKat  (2)  by  -(r-:  iyKaroirrp^affcu,  the 
sound  apparently  being  >. 

ii.  (a)  Verbs  of  the  Attio  type  -^  make  the  aorist  in  -0*0-0 : 
idlKaciraif* 

{h)    At  Epidanms  <rwTl07jci  ooours  as  a  2nd  person. 

(c)    From  Epidaoros  comes  the  infinitive  ^(^  =  iwietUai. 


5.    Meoaka  and  its  colonies  Selinus  and 

Byzantium. 

641.  The  inscriptions  are  not  old,  and  Aristophanes' 
Megarian  in  the  Achamians  729 — 835  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
There  was  a  close  connexion  between  Boeotia  and  M^ara 
which  has  influenced  the  Megarian  dialect  at  least  in  Aego- 
sthena. 

trit  fAov;  in  the  Achamia^is  757  shows  a  pliual  *Tji'a 
(§  197  n.). 
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f^viu  the  temple  of  Aesoulapiiu  at  Epidaums. 

'Av^p  Tvit  Tar  xtP^'  BaKTukout  axpartit  t](»v  vUi-  |  ipii 
a[^]i'icrni  vol  rir  St&r  Ixiras.  OtupAv  di  Toit  iy  rat  lap&i  | 
[irJiVaicai  diricmi  roTi  Idftmrii/  sol  bitoiiiavpt  rh  /(ri'ypdf>^|[T]a. 
'EynoBtiliav  ii  S^r  tjdf  (fidcii  liicA  nat  viuti  a(rrp(iyaU£'(»'|[T]cic 
avTou  Kal  /lAAovrm  ^dXXtiv  rMt  airrpaydXaii  iirt^rirra  [  [r]Ar 
dfiv  iifxAivSai  (Vt  rdv  x^P"  '<'''  ^tTtivat  ov  rout  Aai(ru|[X](nir, 
■IE  0'  atroSairi,  donfiv  [rvyKa^i/mi  r^v  }fipa  KaO'  ifo  jKT(tf(i)>  | 
[t^mi  daicTuX.tay,  rirtt  9f  n-dfTiif  i(m0iviu,  iwpwniv  win  riv 
0«(f>  ii  [(]!  trt  dtritTTTiTDi  roTt  tmypdniutai  rote  ^irl  riifi  irifdnar 
rwr  I  [']aT&  ri  [I](p<ii',  ttirbt  S'  06  ifrnptf  ■  or(  roiyvv  Ip.wpoaOtr 
ajrtirnir  j  [a}vra[i]t  o[uc]  iowrtr  atritrroii,  ri  Xoiiriii  Itrrai  rot 
tpaiuii,  irurrot  \  [d  3i^tc].  'A/t/pai  Ai  yroitivat  uyi^r  (fqXdc. 
—'An&paaia  i(  'Adai>av  |  [ilr(fHi](rr[(]Uoc.  Affni  Ik/t^ic]  fXd< 
iroi  riw  tf»d>i.  HtpUptrovaa  di  \  [tcari  t]4  [bliAi'  ritr  tapirmr 
n»d  SiryAn  ai  ariOaya  icai  iidvva||[ra  «oi>]Ta  ^''^o^  naln'^oikr 
fiyuif  ylrioBtu  iriiiriav  l6iv\\Tat  ito\vor.  'YrfnaStibowa  ti 
Siftf  (I9<-  (SdiCK  ol  6  6tit  imirTit  \  [tWiir],  ^1]  vyt^  fiir  viv 
iroiTOTt,  fUffSifi  fidt-rot  fti-  Sf^ow  di'|[tf/^>'  t^t  t6  tapir  Sir 
apyipfor,  vw6p»aiia  Tat  afiaSiaf  (Iiriiv|[ra  0((?)riRJm]  Sinrxio-<Tai 
ov  riv  iirrlXXav  rii/  irairovrra  Koi  <ftdpp[a\\ii6v  ti  fyx^lo'.  'A/Upat 
a  ytfofiivat  lyyyi^t  i^ijkSi. 

D.  1.  No.  3339.  Cp.  Cawadias,  FomlUt  ^Epidaurt,  p.  25. 
Prellwits  id  D.  I.  aoooitB  irn  but  voi  Beema  proferable.  After 
inuTTot  Caw.  reada  iv{oiui\. 

From  Hegara.    Date,  3rd  centuty  b.c. 

'En-fid^  ' ti,yaBo*Kri%  'Kpxi^apov  \  BoUtriof  tCvovt  imr  iia- 
Tt\ti  I  cai  litpytTar  TOu  dd/iou  tdC  |  ttryapivr,  aya^ai  rix"^ 
Sili6\lx6iu  rat  ^DuXai  tat  rut  da/uu  [  rrpi^ivor  aiirAv  <(^My  Kol 
AclyiSfOUt  avrov  rat  iriAtoi  ror  |  tltyapitty  kott^h  vo/toy  tlfuv  | 
ti  aurAi  xal  otKiat  tpwamr  ||  ml  trpotiplar  (/t  irotri  toic  aya\inv 
oTc  d  ir<ftir  riflTri.  'AyyfKn|rd[ru  W  ri  ftdy/io  rdSt  d  ypa/tfialnit 
mi!  Sd/iou  /v  ordXai  Xt^i|viu,  nal  di-dtVai  tit  ri  'OXu/tirMuv.  | 
Boo'tXrvt  nmrtaiaf  ivTpaTd\ymr  Aiovvtrioc  nvppiSa,  Aa/W|af 
MorpoicX/of,  'Ai^ii^iXot  Spi|;(ini,  Mratrt^oi  natriavai,  'Epiiug[i']  | 
TAiTroi.  rpofipiifTtvt]  ffovXat  II  koI  Od^xn;  'Iirirw*  na7;i(df>nii. 
Cauer",  No.  106 ;  D.  I  No.  3000. 
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6.    Corinth  with  its  colonies  Corctra, 

Syracuse,  etc. 

642i  The  dialect  of  the  bucolic  poets  Theocritus,  Bion 
and  Moschus  is  often  said  to  be  Doric  of  Syracuse,  but  is  too 
artificial  and  eclectic  to  be  true  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  any 
one  place.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  in  his  Doric  idylls,  if 
the  MSS.  tradition  could  be  trusted,  seems  to  resemble  more 
the  dialect  spoken  in  the  island  of  Cos  and  its  neighbourhood 
than  any  other.  The  works  of  Archimedes  are  too  late  to 
record  the  dialect  accurately,  and  here  again  the  tradition  has 
been  faulty. 

643.  The  old  inscriptions  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  are 
few  and  short 

i.  (a)  In  the  earlier  dialeet  f  and  9  were  prooervcd ;  ^  and  ^ 
are  written  xo-,  ^:  XnrdfOot,  fy/w^e. 

(5)  Coroyrean  shows  an  nnyoioed  p  in  phopaZri  and  possibly 
a  similar  M  in  MAc^cof,  while  /:  is  used  as  a  glide  in  dfntfre^forra, 
eto. 

(e)  In  Coroyrean  and  Sieilian  X  before  dentals  appeared  as 
Pi  M(»  (Coroyra)=A^(^,  Syraonsan  ^un-lat,  etc.=#iXTiat. 

(d)  Sicilian  also  transposed  the  initial  sounds  of  <r^:  ^, 
etc,  and  made  2nd  aorist  imperatiyes  in  -or,  \d/3or  f6r  Xa/3^,  etc 

ii.  The  perfeots  were  declined  as  presents  in  Sicilian,  as 
deMirw,  TiwMtitf  MdxttM  (inf.)  in  Theocritus,  dtwytypi^omi  in 
Arohimedes. 
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From  Corinth. 

AFivia  rode  [cra/Mi],  rdv  SKtat  irovros  dvaJ[j^s]. 

Cauer«,  No.  71 ;  R  L  No.  3114. 

AFtvla  the  same  root  aa  in  Attic  AtivUu,    Observe  the 
quantity  of  the  middle  syllable. 


From  Core jra. 

(a)  2afia  T6dt  *Apviada  Xapowot*  r6v  d*^c|(rcy  "Apts 
fiapwdfievcv  naph  yavcrjiy  <V*  *Apa6Bou}  phoFcutn 
iroXk6\v  d/>urrev[f  ]ovra  KoriL  aTOv6F€<r{a')ap  dFvrdv. 

Cauer*,  No.  84 ;  2>.  /.  No.  3189. 

^pvdfuvov,  §  206.    Blass  in  2).  /.  reads  dpiorcvTovra,  sap- 
posing  the  second  r  a  mistaka 

Date  probably  4th  century  B.C. 

(b)  npvravis  SrporoDv,  |  fieir  ^fvdpcvr,  dpApa  Tt\rapiTa  cVl  biica^ 
ff potrranu  \  TvaBwt  ZoDJcparcvf.  H  IIp6^tvop  noti  d  dkia  \  Aiovv- 
<rtov  ^pwflxov  I  *A6ffpaio¥  avrbv  Koi  \  cxycSvovr,  d^dttri  dc  leot  | 
yog  KoX  olKias  Ipwaaiv,  ||  Tdv  dc  wpo^tviaw  ypd^tav\ras  tit  x^*^^^ 
dv04fU¥  I  ff  Ka  npofiovkoit  Koi  frpo|diieoiff  doie^i  Kok&t  ^X^"^- 
htowvatnw  II  ^pvvixov  \  *A^v<uby. 

Cauer>,  No.  88 ;  D.I.  No.  3199. 


From  Syracuse.    Found  at  Olympia. 

fftapov  6  Ativofiivtos  \  jcai  rot  ^vpaKoaloi  \  t§  Ai  Tvp(p)av' 
oird  Kv/uir. 

Cauer*,  No.  96 ;  D.  I.  No.  3228. 
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7.    Crete. 

644.  Of  all  the  Doric  dialects  that  exemplified  in  the 
early  Cretan  of  the  great  Qortyn  inscription  is  the  most 
peculiar.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  probably  not  later  than 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  Other  Cretan  inscriptions  are  later 
and  less  characteristic.  There  are  a  few  marked  similarities 
in  the  Gk>rtyn  dialect  to  the  Arcado-Cyprian  which  may  be 
the  result  of  dialect  mixture.  As  early  as  the  date  of  the 
Odyssey  (xix.  175  ff.)  there  were  difierent  elements  in  the 
population  of  Crete : 

SKXff  d*  SKKcw  yk&a-o'a  fie/uyfi4vif'   iv  fuv  *Ax<uoc, 
fV  d'  'Ercdiepijreff  fuyakrfroptt  *v  d<  Kvdttifr, 
A»pU€£  T€  rpixaiKtt  dibt  re  IlcXacryoi. 

646.  i.  (a)  -ri-  is  represented  medially  by  -tT'  as  in  Attic, 
Thessalian  and  Boeotian:  d-r6rrot  (drdo-ot),  Idrrqi  (=*e-<|^-fat) 
dative  of  present  partidple  of  el/d.  But  -i^-  became  -ytf--:  (K<»n» 
(=^ou0'ay). 

(b)  Attic  {"is  represented  by  d  initially  in  do6t  (=:^w6f).  In 
the  dialects  of  other  Cretan  towns  r-  or  tt'  is  found  in  the  initial 
sound  of  Ze6s,  Zrjji^a  which  is  represented  at  Dreros  by  T^a,  on  a 
coin  by  Tr^va.    Medially  -Sd-  is  found  in  8Ua6S€P  (&ird^«y). 

(e)  The  combination  -ns  was  kept  both  medially  and  finally : 
fiirffl  (dat.  plural  of  /bii^r),  ixiffxepffe  {-pSff'),  ivipdXkoifffi  (dat.  plural), 
$Kwffo»i  Tifidift,  iK€v$ipwt,  KaraBht  (participle).  But  generally 
T^t,  r&t  (aoo.  pi.)  before  an  initial  consonant  (§  348). 

(d)  In  the  Gk)rtyn  inscription  aspirates  are  not  distinguished 
from  breathed  stops:  rvXat,  drrpoiroi',  xpcfiara.  $,  however,  is 
written  except  in  combination  with  p.  It  seems  to  have  become 
a  spirant  and  to  have  assimilated  a  preceding  9  in  dro-fecrd^^ 
{^€lirdff$(a)t  irvtiBBai  and  iirvUBai,  etc. 

{e)  Assimilation  of  a  final  consonant  to  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  following  word  is  very  common  :  xarkd  dif  {=xaTifp  l^iStn), 
rik$  Bvyaripat,  raid  ^,  rtX  \f  (  =  rtf  Xy)  *(if)  one  wish.' 

(/)  According  to  the  grammarians  X  before  another  con- 
sonant in  Cretan  became  v:  e^etr  {=ii\$€ip),  adicOopa  (sdXjc^ora), 
a9ffot  {=A\ffat),  The  statement  is  not  supported  by  the  inscrip- 
tions. 
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From  Gortyn.    Part  of  Table  IV,  dealing  with  the  property 

of  parents. 

t6v  traripa  rov  \  HitwSv  koitov  Kpe/Aorov  K\ftpt€p6v  l/icv  rad 
doicrioff,  il  Kal  rav  futripa  top  Fov  ah\ra9  Kp€fiaTov. 

is  Ka  ioovTif  I  fti  tvdvavKOV  Ifuv  ^aTi\6$ai.  al  d^  rit  ara- 
$€i€,  dirod\aTTdB$(u  r^  drafiivOf  h\\i  iyparrain  t  hi  k  dno6dv€ 
riff,  I  {a)Tiyavt  fiiv  ravt  cv  iroXc  k\\S,  ri  k  iv  rats  (a)Tiyait  cVe, 
a7|ff  Ka  /i^  Fouctvs  tvFoucf  tfr\\  K6p<f.  Foikiov,  kgI  to.  irp6fiaTa  Ka\\\ 
«capni[t]iroda,  d  Ka  pi  FoiK^ot  f,  |  cVi  roU  vldai  ^fuv,  ra  d* 
(!X|Xa  Kpifiara  vdvra  Satf$Oa\i  Kokoty  koi  XavKovtv  rdr  p\tv 
vivPSf  SvcTTot  jc*  Xovri,  dv||o  potpavs  F^Kaarow,  rdd  djc  Ovya- 
TtpavSy  SvoTToi  JC*  iov|ri,  piaw  poipav  FtKdarav  0[y\y}aT4[pa\ 

al  di  Kaird  fuir/>[^a,  <  |  «'  dfro^d[vc]i,  firtlj}]  rd  [irorp^H 
€[yparT]ai.  al  dc  Kpfpara  /xc  eijl,  artya  dc,  Xajccv  rd^  ^v][(y)]a- 
W|par,  4  typdrrai. 

al  hi  Ka  Xe|c  d  frarcp  dodr  2ov  liofuv  rd|i  owtopivi^  ddro  Kord 
r||d  iypappiva^  trKiova  hi  pi,  \ 

Zrtiff.  dc  vpoBff  edoKf  ?  cirecriirfvo-f,  tovt'  ««ccv,  dXXa  W  /*«  I! 
airoXav[ied]vcv. 

Baunacks'  text,  /lu.  17.  Oortyn^  p.  102. 

The  general  drift  of  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  The  father 
is  to  have  control  over  his  children  and  property  with  regard 
to  its  division  among  them,  the  mother  is  to  have  control 
over  her  own  property.  In  the  parents'  lifetime  a  division  is 
not  to  be  necessary,  but  if  one  (of  the  children)  be  fined  he  is 
to  receive  his  share  according  as  it  is  written.  When  there  is 
a  death,  houses  in  the  city  and  all  that  is  in  them,  those 
houses  excepted  in  which  a  Voikeus  (an  adtcnpttu  glehae) 
lives  who  is  on  the  estate,  and  sheep  and  cattle,  those  be- 
longing to  a  Voikeus  excepted,  shall  belong  to  the  sons ;  all 
other  property  shall  be  divided  honourably,  the  sons  to  get 
each  two  shares,  the  daughters  one  share  each.  If  the 
mother's  property  [be  divided]  on  her  death,  the  same  rules 
lus  for  the  father's  must  be  observed.  If  there  be  no  other 
property  but  a  house,  the  daughters  are  to  get  their  statutory 
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(g)  e  in  Cretim,  as  also  in  some  other  Dorian  dialects, 
appears  as  t  before  another  vowel :  duodeiraf  er£a,  6fio\oylom  (sabj.), 
KoKJop  (part.),  Tpa^ioin/or  (fnt.). 

ii.  (a)  The  aoc.  plural  of  oonsonant  atems  is  made  in  -art  on 
the  analogy  of  vowel  stems:  fuurAptvs  {ss /tdprvpat),  ^njSoXX^rroyt, 
etc 

(h)  Other  Cretan  insoriptions  sometimes  show  -cv  for  -ct  in 
the  nom.  ploral  diroi/tf-arrev,  if^h  (*  we'). 

(c)  Some  sabjnnctives  carry  an -a  vowel  throoghont:  Sii^a^uut 
vivaTfu, 


8.    Mblos  and  Thera  with  its  colony  Cyrene. 

646.  The  earliest  inscriptions  from  Melos  and  Thera  9it 
written  in  an  alphabet  without  separate  symbols  for  ^,  x>  ^» 
(  which  are  therefore  written  trhy  kK  or  qh^  ircr,  kv.  e+e  and 
o+o  are  represented  by  c  and  o.  The  digamma  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  lost  Cyrene  preserved  some  of  these 
peculiarities  long  after  its  mother  city  Thera  had  changed  to 
the  milder  Doric. 


9.    Rhodes  with  its  colonies  Oela  and 

Agrigentum. 

647.  ii.    (a)    The  present  and  aorist  infinitives  end  in  ./mit  : 

(b)  The  infinitive  of  the  perfect  ends  in'  -etr :  ytyi^op, 

(c)  Some  -aw  verbs  appear  in  -ew :  rc/ioOrres,  etc. 

648.  It  is  characteristic  of  Rhodes  and  also  of  Cos,  Cnidus, 
and  other  districts  in  its  neighbourhood  to  oontraot  co  into 
<v :  wouvfuvoty  OcvieX^ff,  etc.  The  same  contraction,  however, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  later  Ionic. 
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portion.  If  the  &ther  chooses  in  his  lifbtime  to  give  a  portion 
to  B  daughter  on  her  muriage,  such  portion  must  not  exceed 
the  amounts  already  specified ;  if  he  has  given  beforehand  or 
guaranteed  any  sum  to  a  daughter,  she  is  to  have  that  sum 
but  is  not  to  receive  a  portion  with  the  others. 

From  Mdos.    Date  probabl  j  first  half  of  6th  century  B.C. 

iriu  &i6t,   'EKirharTf  bixiria  rod*  afUnrAit  SyaXfia, 
ml  yip  /irnrKAd/Mpor  tout'  MKiam  ypiwhor. 

From  Tbera.     Names  from  rock  tombs.     Date  probably  in 
7th  century  B.C. 

QhapvitaKha.  K/](TOirAijXo  (genitiTe).  npOK  aOia  fjiu.  Bhapi- 
ftaQAor  iiroii. 

There  is  also  a  long  and  interesting  inscription  troia  Thera 
— the  lettam«ntum  Epietetae — but  it  is  too  late  to  show  strong 
dialectic  peculiarities. 

From  Camirus  in  Rhodes.    Date  befiire  Alexander  the  Great. 

*Edo(>  Kjtfuptwrf  rat  KToivat  rkr  Ma^upimt  rdt  |  ir  Tf  vimf 
(01  rht  ir  T^  avilptf  dvoypo^nu  irairaE'  |  cal  i^BifUir  it  tA  lipip 
rai  'A9avaiai  i(v)  (rrA^  \  Xi^iVf  X*p''f  XiiXKi)f'  i^/Miv  St  ical 
XoXic^iuc  II  avaypa^iutv,  of  ta  XP'tC"*'^^  IKiadiu  S<  IbilSpm  \ 
rpth  airrUa  fuiXti,  ofrivK  ^iri^XifAjtrrCvri  Tav|rar  ras  irpd^wi 
In  ni;i(«rTa  cal  diraSwtrfCi-rai  |  Tf  j^pg^oyri  i\a<(i(rro\i  trapa- 
irx^tii  Tar  araXar  \  cai  rdf  KToirat  avaypay^ai  col  iyKoKd^ai 
iv  T^  OTn||Xy  kbI  arairai  ir  t^  Itp^  ras  'hSarat  cal  irtpt- 
j3oXi^«|<rat  mt  ixS  '*'  lcx*'P'"'iira  jcnl  xaXXioTa'  ra  3i  r(|Xni;HVB 
it  ravra  warra  riv  mfuW  irap/;ic<(v. 

Cauer',  No.  176  (part). 

From  Agrigentum.    Found  at  Dodona. 

[0iit]  Tixa  iyoBa.  | 
['Eirl  ir]poiTTitT<i  Anr|[x]i>fMni,  d0ti(OfiAw(»  'Iir- 
wotrBirm,  Tnf  (ru]c,  'Epfuivoi,  Z(Xi>tac,  O^f 
£<  reit  I  MaXotrtroif    itpo\^tviav   liop,tw  \  rait 
'A.payam1|™E. 

Uauer',  No.  200. 
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Ionic. 

649.  This  dialect  it  is  unneoeesary  to  discuss  at  length 
because  its  characteristics  are  more  fiEuniliar  than  those  of 
less  literary  dialects,  and  because  a  more  detailed  account 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  here  is  accessible  in  English  ^  The 
literary  records  of  this  dialect  for  outweigh  its  inscriptions  in 
importance. 

650.  It  is  generally  said  that  Homer  is  written  in  old 
Ionic,  but  the  Epic  dialect  as  handed  down  to  us  is  certainly 
the  artificial  product  of  a  literary  school  and  no  exact  repre- 
sentative of  the  spoken  dialect  of  any  one  period.  (1)  No 
spoken  dialect  could  have  at  the  same  time,  for  example, 
three  forms  of  the  genitive  of  -o-  stems  in  use :  -oco,  -oo,  and 
-ov,  which  represent  three  difierent  stages  of  development 
(2)  The  actual  forms  handed  down  to  us  frequently  transgress 
the  rules  of  metre,  thus  showing  that  they  are  later  trans- 
literations of  older  and  obsolete  forms.  Thus  i»t  and  rims 
should  be  written  in  Homer,  as  the  verse  generally  demands, 
rjos  (cp.  Doric  is)  and  rtjot;  deidta  represents  Mfui ;  $€ioiit¥y 
<rrtioiiev  are  erroneous  forms  for  Offo/mff  or^ficy.  (3)  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  original  lays  of  which  Homer  is 
apparently  a  redaction  were  in  Ionic  at  alL  Fick  holds  with 
considerable  show  of  reason  that  these  poems  were  originally 
in  Aeolio,  and  that  when  Ionia  became  the  literary  centre  the 
poems  were  transliterated  into  Ionic,  forms  of  Aeolic  which 
differed  in  quantity  from  the  Ionic  being  left  imtouched.  A 
parallel  to  this  may  be  found  in  Old  English  literature  where 
the  Northumbrian  poets  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf  are  found 
only  in  a  West-Saxon  transliteration. 

661.  Between  Homer  and  the  later  Ionic  of  Herodotus, 
Hippocrates  and  their  contemporaries,  comes  the  Ionic  of  the 

1  In  the  introduction  to  Professor  Strachan^s  edition  of 
HerodotuB,  Book  vi,  where  everything  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
classical  student  is  collected.  The  advanced  student  has  now  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  elaborate  treatise  on  this  dialect  by 
H.  W.  Smyth  (Clarendon  Press,  1894). 
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(1)    From  Miletus.     A  fragment  fbuitd  in  the  rnins  of 
tjie  ondent  theatre. 

rr«v,  Xa/iffrnmy    Sc   rd   Uppara  ■([ai]  ra   SXXa  yipta. 

He  iv  ^vi)}r(u,  Xii[ifrf|Tiu  y\atr\iiav,  iaipiv,  iairiav,  ipi». 
ijv  di  irXiat  fivtirai,  Xtrftrrai  dir'  iKatTToii  o<nfn{v,  |  ttur^f  ncai 
yX*Kr<ra>'  noi  koX^v  /itof  dtro  irovrtHr.  «al  r«v  AXtw  6tip 
ruv  I  [<v]r(;Hvu»>',  &rwv  kpanu  i  Itpfitr,  Xinffnu  rd  yipta  ri 
oiird  Kill  (tiXqv  ii)^i||[r]^t'  Spijt,  ffi  f>4  /SiurtXfvr  Xa/ifidyiii.  'Hv 
M  (JHrriv  A/fi  q  r<SX(r,  Xdiftroi  yXwrlmf,  itr^f,  Ihuriatt, 
£pi».  *Hi'  C/iior  Ifpoirot^  rai  'AirdXXMVi,  wpaufArOta  r*[v]| 
dtrrBV  Sv  fiv  0Ai;(  d  ^>'0C|  Stddfiu  dj  rat  I<pn  rd  yip** 
iwtp  7  irAic  Stflot  ir[(ivlra]  X"?^*  A<p}«>r«[v],  ■'[X^r]  roit 
'A»oXX»»i«t....  Beehtel,  /.  /.  No.  100. 

Bechtel  eiplaina  Spt)  as  ApiirXaT^  and  qviotos  a  scholiast 
en  Odyssey  xiL  89  :   ro^  'ittras  \iytir  ^o-i  njv  noXqii  Ap^ 

(S)  From  the  ancient  Keoe,  modem  Td&.  Date,  near 
end  of  6th  centui;  B.C. 
0%  vo[/i]«  irtpi  ray  ii(iT{a}0di|>i/]i-«[v  ■  nark  \  r£\it 
6e\irr)fv  tAv  Bavovra-  Iv  \  jp[iiT]ib[it  rp|(]iri  \tvKoXt,  trrpi- 
lutn  cal  ('vSvpon  [>[<■(  |  /]iriflklitim  —  i^vat  it  jcal  ir 
A[d](r{cr]o(F{i — fi||(]  irXAifoc  df/oic  roir  rpuri  Jc[ari]v  A[po|;i[]- 
u4»H>.  i)(ipiptv  a  ly  liKatrp  ir^[(]vd|[iro9i  ii]|al  pt  coXvnTO', 
ri  »•  a[o>x«p['o]  "?»  J^l.«t.  ^ptv  Si  ofKOf  rfiri  r4 
«^]a  He  [tX/c,]  I  rp.a^  x--  "^  »■>«-  f^  tXL^W-]  T-M^. 
t4  ii  II  iiy}y*ia  awa^prvSai.  riv  ^■■i![i']ra  [Jt  ^pw  |  kJotb- 
■((aXufiptvov  oiBir^i  fTxIf"  ['"''  ''^  I  ''Kp'-  irpocr^oyfui 
[X]pitrf[<u  it]ori  [r]A  ir[ilTp.|a-  T^y  '^l>"ir  diri  to[5]  oi;i7p]o- 
[rJo[t  Kya  rfa]  (T(rpi»|/i]iira'  iiripipTv  ivi6ai.  T^i  W  virrtpiiiti;! 
BilloJppoiVfi'  r^  oIkItiv  \i^iv[S\tpiiv  6ak\airtni\i\  vp&TOir,  irrtira 
[(lX]u[ic]ii«T((at]  3[f«]i,  n;[XoC  oriolvra'  tV^i'  B«  Biopoi-d^t,  iiafl- 
op^v  Ivoi  T^v  olxiqy,  icol  An;  0u(p  ci^fcrTui].  j  rdc  yvmiEoc  ric 
[I]Dvir[ii]c  \i]ir't  tA  E^S[ot  |  a]7rUrai  wporipar  ra»  .  .  dvApsv 
dird  [roC  II  <r]qp<trM'.  tVi  nai  6eii6m  TpO]ic6o^Tui  ni  \  tryntv. 
pi  liitonSirai  nAiio  ivi  t{^  cXi'lvJifi',  fuSi  rd  vfhtp  iKj^v, 
fwS(   r&   iiiiXXu[o'/ui]|Ta   ^ptv  in\  ri  ir^pi.     j<rov  Ir  [l^pi]!. 
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poets,  Aichilochus  of  Paroa,  Simonides  of  Amorgoa^  Hipponaz 
of  Ephesus,  Anacreon  of  Teoe,  MimnermuB  and  Xenophana^ 
of  Colophon.  It  seems  probable  that  these  poets  kept  on  the 
whole  closely  to  the  dialect  of  their  native  towns  althou^  not 
without  a  certain  admixture  of  Epic  forms  in  elegiac  poetry. 

6S2.  According  to  Herodotus  (l  142)  there  were  four 
divisions  of  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ionic.  But  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  preserved  to  us  to  confirm  the  distinction 
thus  drawn.  Ionic  may  therefore  be  distinguished  geo- 
graphically into  (1)  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor  spoken  in  the 
great  centres  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Chios,  Samos  and  the  other 
Ionic  settlements  and  their  colonies,  (S)  the  Ionic  of  the 
Cyclades :  Nazos,  Keos,  Delos,  Paros,  Thasos,  Siphnoa,  Andres, 
los,  Myoonos,  and  (3)  the  Ionic  of  Euboea. 

663.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  Ionic  (a)  to  change  every 
original  d  into  e  (17),  (6)  to  drop,  except  in  a  few  sporadic 
instances,  the  digamma. 

664.  Eastern  Ionic  has  entirely  lost  the  gpiritus  <uper. 
Eastern  Ionic  and  the  Ionic  of  the  Cydades  agree  in  con- 
tzacting  -Kkirft  into  -leX^r,  and  in  making  the  genitive  of  -1- 
stems  in  -ux  not  -idor.  The  Ionic  of  the  Cyclades  and  of 
Euboea  agree  in  retaining  the  spiritus  cuper,  but  in  Euboea 
'K\4Tf£  is  still  written  and  the  genitive  of  -i-  stems  is  in  -idor, 
both  features  being  ako  characteristic  of  Attic.  Euboea  is 
peculiar  in  having  rhotacism  in  the  dialect  of  Eretria :  Swopoij 
irapafiaiv»pip^  etc. 

666.  The  curious  phenomenon  not  yet  fully  explained 
whereby  Ionic  presents  forms  in  ko-,  kti-  from  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stem  qo-^  qd-,  while  other  dialects  give  forms  in 
fro-,  irtf',  is  confined  to  the  literature,  no  example  of  a  form  in 
Ko-  or  Krf-  having  yet  been  discovered  on  an  inscription. 

656.  The  relations  in  literature  between  the  Ionic  dialect 
and  Attic  Greek  have  often  been  misunderstood.  The  fbnns 
which  the  tragedians  and  Thucydides  share  with  Ionic,  e.g. 
'ov-  where  Aristophanes,  Plato  and  the  Orators  have  -rr-f  axe 
borrowed  from  Ionic,  which  previous  to  the  rise  of  Athens  to 
preeminence  was  the  specially  literary  dialect  Attic  Greek 
never  possessed  forms  in  -a-a-t  which  it  changed  later  to 
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<[ir^v  t]\(mtxXt,  ni  Ur€u  yviroiicar  irljwjr  rf^r  oI]||icii)f  c^XXor 
(  Tar  luaamitirar'  [fi]ui{ifciTd|(i]t  Si  fiifripa  mu  yvriuca  «al 
(iS([X^df  kIoJi  {S)yyaripm,  irp[ijt  8«  Tiivr{a]ir  ^  [b-X/ow  ir|/]iT« 
Ttrt-oicav,  iraiAor  3(  [dvo,  fi^r^aripat  \  d]>>f^wr,  oXXar  St 
/•[fj^t/vjo.  [r]oiir  [/iJ^nro/i/JliFOvr]  Xav<rafi/in][i;r]  T[r/>(  iraKTO 
rdr    XP"^"   I   ■'A'"'!™    Del''''''    <ttJ[0aplfn/t    Ivai    < | 

Dittenberger'a  text,  Svllogt  Intonptionvm  Oratearum, 
p.  654.     Cp.  /.  /.  No.  43. 
H  IB  used  for  original  &,  E  for  original  i  and  for  the 
spurious  diphthong,  but  note  the  diphthongs  Oatiti  and  iia- 
parS^  where  ■«  might  be  expected. 

(3)  From  Oropua.  In  the  dialect  of  Eretria.  Date  is  be- 
tween 411  and  402  a.c.  or  3BT  and  377  b.c.,  the  onlj 
periods  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs  when  Oropus  was 
an  independent  state. 

Oioi.  I  Tof  Itpia  Ttm  'A/iipuipaitv  tpmrav  rli  ri  Up6\v  Jviiiiy 
X"liitr  wapiK0ti  pixp*  oparou  ^p\lt,  fiq  irX^ov  SuXniron-a  $ 
Tptis  riiUpat,  roi  ||  fuvta  iv  rot  Uptii  pif  fXarror  I)  S/im  ^iUpa\t 
™5  ptifii  iKoirrov. 

Kdi  (iravoycofdv  rov  fjiscdpov  roii  T(  Upov  ttript\tur6ai 
Kara  To\r  y6poii  Koi  ruv  aifiiKVf{o)iUri»v  tit  ri  Upav.\ 

Av  Si  rii  dS»((  (V  rot  itpoi  ^  £/vo(  t)  Aqp^rjl^t,  (q^uovTM 
d  If/wvc  fUxP*  ^f'Tf  bpa^piav  \  Kvpiai,  mu  M](vpa  Xaiifiaririt 
rov  t^7jfiimii\irov'  or  S  ivrivti  r&  apyupiovf  iraptorros  rov  | 
Itpior  ffi0(iX{X)tn>  lit  rir  0JiiTiaipov. 

Aucdfnp  SJ  riv  ufjJo,  ov  nc  [Sui  dtiKi)6ti  f  ruv  fi'llvup  1) 
rvf  hrj/mrimf  iv  rol  UpoT|  fuj(pt  rptav  \  l^pajQuuv,  ra  fie  fU^ava^ 
ilX<n  ('(iimMt  uI  S<ic{(u  (V  roTt  vo/UMt  i^pTroi,  irrovBa  yirlaOttv, 

npamaXttafiiu  Si  eoI  iii6itiitp6v  ntpl  rar  t\r  rot  lipot  atiKtmr, 
hr  ii  i  oin-liiKot  /iti  cuvjidla/Mi,  (ir  r^c  verripriy  17  Suc^  T<X(i(M9<g. 

'Evapl;i[i^v  S<  AtSovi-  rop  /uXXavra  BtpanrittrBm  if\ir^  rov 
ffoO  fi^  fXorrov  ivinoffoXov  ioKifiov  d^'vptbu  ca!  ipfiaiXnr 
tir  T&v  &ii<ravp6r  irapt\6rT0t  rau  viucdpou 

Kar<u;i;((rdiu  Si  rnf  Ifpaii'  cat  /irli  rir  jSog^v  tirtrtdfii-, 
Smv  irnpit,  rov  Upia,  \  Srar  St  /tij  irapd,  riv  ifvovra.  Hat  rfi 
duiTHt  dlirif  fawoi  (iir(^;i[(irdai  ficiurrov,  Tmr  S(  iTjpapiw 
rir  Upia  ic.t.X. 

Intorr.  Orate.  StpUntrvmali*  I.  No.  23S ;  /.  I,  No.  \&. 

a  p.  %1 


c. 

The  Italic  Dialects. 

[The  standard  work  on  Oaoan  is  Mommsen's  UfOeritaluehe 
DialekU  (1850) ;  a  more  recent  and  aooesaible  eoUeotion  -is 
Zyetaiefl*8  Ifucriptionet  Italiae  inferiors  (1886).  The  older 
grammatical  works  are  oat  of  date.  Beoent  treatises  on  Osoan 
are  Bronisoh's  Die  otkuehen  i  und  e  VoeaUt  and  Bnck's  Der 
Voeaktmua  der  oikisehen  Spraehe.  The  best  aocoonts  of  Umbrian 
at  present  are  to  be  found  in  Br^'s  I^es  Tables  Etigubines  (1875) 
and  Biicheler's  Umhriea  (1883).  In  Umbrian,  even  where  the 
forms  are  dear,  interpretation  is  largely  guess-work.  A  complete 
account  of  all  the  Italic  dialects  and  of  their  existing  records 
is  promised  by  Ton  Planta  in  his  OrammaHk  der  oskisch'Umbrischen 
Dialekte  of  which  one  volume  (Phonology)  was  published  in  1893. 
and  by  Prof.  B.  S.  Conway  in  a  volume  soon  to  be  published. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  given  below  wiU  be  found 
discussed  at  much  greater  length  in  von  Planta's  introductoiy 
chapter.  The  Italic  words  are  collected  in  Bdcheler's  Lexicon 
Italieum  (1881).  In  the  following  account  of  the  characteristics 
of  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  the  usual  practice  has  been  followed  of 
printing  forms  found  in  the  native  alphabets  in  ordinary  type, 
forms  found  in  the  Latin  alphabet  in  italics.] 

657.  The  principal  dialects  of  Italy  which  belong  to  the 
same  stock  as  Latin  are  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Oacau  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term  was  the  language  spoken  by  various 
peoples  of  Samnite  origin,  monuments  of  whom  have  been 
found  over  a  vast  area  extending  from  the  borders  of  Latium 
southward  to  Bruttium  and  northern  Apulia.  On  the  northern 
frontier  of  this  territory  lived  several  tribes,  Paeligni,  Marru- 
cini,  Marsi,  Yestini,  Vulsci,  Sabini,  of  whose  dialects  some 
scanty  remnants  have  survived.    The  Umbrians  inhabited 
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the  great  diRtrict  called  by  their  name,  which  extends  from 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  westwards  across  the  Apennines  to 
the  border  of  Etruria,  and  is  bomided  on  the  north  hj  the 
territoiy  of  the  Gauls,  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Sabini  and 
YestinL 

858l  The  records  of  these  dialects,  except  isolated  words 
or  place-names,  are  entirely  in  the  form  of  insoriptiona  The 
most  important  of  the  Oscan  inscriptions  are:  (1)  The 
Tabula  Bantina  from  Bantia  which  lies  some  distance  to  the 
S.E.  of  Yenusia.  It  differs  from  the  Oscan  of  other  districts 
by  changing  -H-  into  •«-,  di-  into  «- ;  hence  Bantia  appears  as 
Sanaa;  zicoUh  a  diminutive  from  dies^A  Latin  ^dUculo-. 
The  document  is  of  considerable  length  and  deals  with  cer- 
tain questions  of  local  law.  (2)  The  Ctppus  AbeUanus  which 
contains  a  treaty  regarding  the  privileges  of  the  people  of 
Abella  and  the  people  of  Nola  in  the  use  of  a  shrine  of 
Heracles.  The  Oscan  of  this  monument  is  the  most  accurately 
written  which  we  possess.  (3)  The  Tahtda  Agnonentu  found 
some  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  ancient  *Bovianum  in  1848.  This 
is  a  bronze  plate  originally  fixed  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
temple  and  containing  on  its  two  sides  a  long  list  of  names  of 
deities  who  had  statues  and  altars  there.  (4)  Two  lead 
tablets  from  Capua  containing  curses  invoked  on  enemies. 
Although  the  general  drift  is  clear,  much  doubt  still  exists 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  individual  words  and 
phrases.  A  considerable  number  of  other  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  at  Capua  in  recent  years  and  published  most 
accessibly  as  yet  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum.  (5)  From 
Pompeii  come  a  certain  number  of  short  inscriptions  which, 
being  mostly  of  an  ephemeral  character,  probably  date  from 
the  last  years  of  the  city  before  its  destruction  in  79  a.d.  The 
date  of  the  other  documents  is  much  disputed,  the  authorities 
differing  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two  hundred  years.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  frvm  Capua,  however,  date  from  before 
211  B.C.  when  that  city,  for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  was 
deprived  of  self-government,  and  the  local  magistrate  or 
meddix  ttUicus  ceased  to  exist.   The  Tabula  Bantina  probably 
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belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  or  the  end 
of  the  preceding  century.  This  Tabtda  Bantina  is  written 
in  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  others  mentioned  are  in  the  native 
alphabet  There  are  also  some  small  inscriptions  from  the 
south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

659.  The  Umbrian  records  are  much  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  dialect.  By  far  the  most  important 
are  the  Euguhine  Tables  ft>om  the  ancient  Iguvium.  These 
tables  are  seven  in  number,  all  except  iii  and  iv  engraved  on 
both  sides.  The  first  foiu'  and  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  line  of 
the  reverse  side  are  in  the  ancient  Umbrian  alphabet,  the 
rest  of  Table  v  and  Tables  vi  and  vii  are  in  the  Latin  alphabet 
The  date  is  uncertain.  The  tables  in  the  Umbrian  alphabet 
are  no  doubt  older  than  those  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  Tables 
vi  and  vii  deal  with  the  same  subject  as  Table  i,  viz.  the 
purification  of  the  fortress  of  Iguvium,  but  in  much  greater 
detail  BUcheler  places  the  first  four  tables  about  a  century 
before,  the  Umbrian  part  of  v  immediately  before  the  time  of 
the  Qracchi.  He  would  assign  the  parts  in  the  Latin  alphabet 
to  the  period  between  the  Qracchi  and  Sulla,  while  Brdal 
places  them  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  whole  of 
these  tables  deal  with  a  sacrificial  ritual  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  priestly  brotherhood  of  the  Atiedii  at  Iguvium.  Other 
records  of  Umbrian  are  small  and  unimportant 

660.  Oscan  and  Umbrian  and  the  other  small  dialects 
form  a  unity  distinguished  from  Latin  and  Faliscan  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  characteristics  in  phonology,  inflexion 
and  syntax.  There  are  some  real  but  less  important  differences 
between  Oscan  and  Umbrian  themselves.  The  different 
appearance  of  the  forms  of  Umbrian  as  compared  with 
Oscan  tvums  mostly  upon  the  following  changes  in  Umbrian : 
(1)  change  of  all  diphthongs  into  monophthongs,  (2)  change  of 
medial  -s-  between  vowels  and  of  final  -«  to  -r,  (3)  change  of 
-d-  between  vowels  into  a  sound  represented  in  the  Umbrian 
alphabet  by  S  (f,  given  by  BUcheler  as  2f),  in  the  Latin  by  ri, 
(4)  palatalisation  of  gutturals  in  combination  with  e  and  t^ 
k  into  a  sound  represented  in  the  Umbrian  alphabet  by  d( =p), 
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in  the  Roman  by  k  or  8,g  into  a  y-sound:  ta9ez  (^tcicitus) 
9imu  {hmo)  from  the  same  pronominal  stem  as  the  Latin 
ci-Sj  ci-tra;  muietu  (participle)  cp.  mtiffatu  (imperat.),  and 
later  liuvinu-  (  —  Iguvino-)  where  earlier  Umbrian  represents 
k  hy  g:  Ikuvins ;  (6)  changes  in  combinations  of  (a)  stops, 
-ft'  (representing  in  some  cases  original  -pt-)  becoming  -A^- 
while  'kt-  changes  to  -ht-^  and  (6)  of  stops  and  spirants,  -ps- 
becoming  -m-  (or  -«-):  okUu  {—*op9dtd)  Latin  opercUo^  while 
in  the  combination  of  l+t^  the  liquid  is  silent:  motor ^ 
*moltds  gen.  (Latin  mtUtae  *of  a  fine');  (6)  Umbrian  final  d 
and  generally  also  final  ^,  /,  »,  and  r  disappear.  (7)  Umbrian 
changes  it  into  i  and  -urn  into  -om. 

661.  On  the  other  hand  Oscan  changes  i  and  6  into  I  and 
a  and  develops  in  many  words  one  or  more  anaptyctic  vowels 
in  combinations  of  liquids  with  other  consonants :  sakaraklom 
( sas  *9akrO'klo-m\  sacaracirix  ( = *Mcratr%x), 

662.  The  differences  between  these  dialects  on  the  one 
side  and  Latin  and  Faliscan  on  the  other  are  much  more 
numerous  and  important. 

A.    Phonology. 

663.  1.  To  represent  original  ^S,  g*,  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
have  p  and  b  while  Latin  has  gu  (c)  and  u  {gu  after  n). 

pis  s  guiSf  biuo- = vivo-y  beru = veru. 

2.  Soimds  which  became  spirants  in  primitive  Italic 
remain  so  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  while  medially  Latin 
changes  them  to  a  stopped  sound :  cU/o'  »  cUbo-y  fMfio- = medio-, 

3.  Syncope.  Osc.  cu!ttid—<ig%todyfactiid=/aeitod;  hdrz 
=hortus:  Umbr.  ^ihaz^piattu,  Osc.  teremniss,  Umbr.  fratrus, 
dat.  and  abl.  pL  with  endings  primitive  Italic  *-/o«,  Lat.  -btis. 

4.  Change  of  -it*-  to  -A^,  of  -pt-  to  -ft-  (Umbr.  -ht-). 
Oscan  iJhtavis =C>c<awu#,  gcriftcta—scriptae;  Umbr.  rehte 
^recte. 

6.    Assimilation, 
(a)    Of  -nd-   to    -nn- ;    Osc.   tipsannam  ^operan^c^m, 
Umbr.  pihaner^piandi  (A  being  inserted  to  avoid  hiatus). 
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(6)  Of  -ib  to  -M  (s)  whether  medially  or  finally :  Oaa 
de&trBtBidextra  eat;  Umbr.  deatrcL    Osc.  meddiiB8«mA2ciilir. 

(c)  But  s  is  not  assimilated  before  nasals  and  liquids 
initially  or  medially :  Osc.  slaagi-  cp.  locus ;  Osc  fifsna-,  Old 
Umbr.  UsDA-f  cp.  fanti-ni.    PaeligD.  prismu  sapritnua. 

(d)  -rt'  in  Oscan  becomes  -rr-^  or  -r-  with  compensatory 
lengthening  of  the  previous  vowel,  in  Umbrian  it  appears  as 
-r«-  and  -rf-.  Osc.  teer[dm]  once,  Kerrf;  Umbr.  twniiu^ 
krfe, 

6.  Treatment  of  final  -fu  and  -fUB. 

Indo-G.  -fwsOsc.  -m,  Umbr.  -/;  Osa  vfasssi^itu,  Umbr. 
awf  (=*aw-fM)  *  birds,*  nerf  {=^*ner-n9)  *men.' 

Osc  nom.  sing.  lUttiuf  =  *ot^i^n«,  an  analogical  formation 
with  final  -«,  from  a  stem  in  -<{$»-;  Umbr.  zerefsMcImu 
(-n^«).  -n«,  however,  in  the  3  pL  with  secondary  ending  ( = -nt) 
and  -ns^  which  arises  by  syncope  of  a  vowel  between  -n-  and 
-«,  remain  ;  coisatens  '  curaverunt,'  Bawtins— Bantinut. 

7.  Original  d  appears  as  d ;  Osc.  vf d  op.  via  ;  Umbr.  pro- 
sewtOy  cp.  pro-sectct, 

B.    Inflexion. 

664.    i.     In  the  Noun  : 

1.  The  consonant  stems  retain  the  original  nom.  pL  in 
'iSf  for  otherwise  the  vowel  could  not  disappear  by  syncope : 
Osc  humuns  =s  *lu)nione9y  meddfss  ==  medcUceSy  oenstur = oeii9ore»y 
Umbr.  fnUeer  ^^frcUres. 

2.  Where  Latin  generalises  analogically  the  strong  form 
of  a  consonant  stem,  Oscan  and  Umbrian  generaliae  the  weak 
form.  Thus  from  a  stem  HangvUn-  wo  find  Osc  ace  tangiti' 
only  abl.  tangin'udy  Umbr.  natine =na/umA  But  in  the  nom. 
Osc.  tUttiuf  and  also  statff.  Cp.  also  Umbr.  uhtr-etie  with 
Lat.  auctdr-ita$. 

3.  The  -0-  and  -d-stems  retain  the  original  form  of  the 
nom.  and  gen.  pL  (the  d-stems  also  the  old  gen.  sing.),  and 
following  a  course  exactly  the  reverse  of  Latin  have  extended 
these  forms  of  the  plural  to  the  pronoun.    Osc.  states =«tolt; 
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molttu,  Unibr.  motar^multae;   Obc  teriftai=ierij)tae.     Om; 
pAa-^qui,  Umbr.  «fwn=*ti-*m  'eorum.' 

4.  The  loc&tive  of  -o-  trtema  surTiveB  aa  »  distitict  cam  in 
-m,  Osc  miUnfkef  tersl  *  in  communi  territorio '  etc. 

5.  New  analogical  formations  : 

(a)  in  caoo  ondinga  of  consonaDt  stems  after  -o-stems 
Oac  tattffm-OM  (aco.),  tangin-ud  (ML) ;  Umbr.  artfeilur^'^ad- 
ftrtorem.     But  the  Umbr.  M.  like  the  Latin  ends  in  -e: 

(6)  -eu  the  gen.  of  -t-etems  ia  eitacded  to  oomonaat 
and  -o-Bt«mB :  Osc.  AppelliuielB  (ApoUirtii^meidOieiM  {taadtUeit), 
langineit;  Umbr.  ntmuur,  mairer;  Obc  Niumsiefa  (^wn^ru}, 
Piimpaiionels  (Pomjjnani) :  XSmtir,  popUr  {fi>puli). 

666.    ii.     In  the  Verb : 

1.  SecoDdar;  endinga  in  -d  occur  for  the  sing.,  in  -nt  for 
the  pluraL  -d  ia  found  in  old  Latin  alaa  Cp.  the  forms  of 
the  perfect  below  (4). 

S.  The  future  instead  of  being  as  in  Latin  in  -6-  is  in  ■«- ; 
Osc  tMiuuf  'iurabit,'  Umbr.  pnt-pehatt '  prinoipio  piabit.' 

3.  All  future  perfects  active  are  made  from  the  perfect 
participle  (lost  in  Latin)  and  the  substantive  verb:  Oso. 
per-emrut  'peremerit,'  Umbr.  m-taliat  {'r'*«n-tend-luit  an  ana- 
logical formation  from  a  stem  *en-teHd-lo-)  'intenderit.' 

4.  When  Latin  has  perfects  in  -v-,  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
show  a  great  rarietj  of  forma  : 

(o)    in  -/- :  Obc.  an-man-afied  '  faciundum  curavit.' 
lb)     in  ■(- :  Oao.  dadflcatt«d  '  dedicavit.' 
(o)     Obc  uupaena  from  a  stem   *Bp-td-  with    3    pL 
eeoondarj  ending  'operaverunt,'  Umbr.  portuit  from  a  stem 

(tt)  Id  Umbrian  oaly  appear  perfbcta  in  -I-  and  -nit-, 
enttlutt  'intenderit,'  oombiJUmii  ' nuntiaverit ' ;  !  Osc  Xiojco- 

5.  The  infinitive  ends  in  -om:  Obc  deflc-um  'dicere,' 
ae-um  'agere';  Umbr.  a(n)-Jiir-o(m)  'circumferre.' 

6.  Imperativee  are  found  : 
(a)    in  -ntAf,  Pass.  ~mer.    Oso.  o 
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Umbr.  peranimu  '  precamino.'  The  origin  of  these  forms  is 
uncertain  ;  von  Plauta  conjectures  that  -m-  in  the  suffix  may 
represent  original  -mn-  by  assimilation. 

(6)    In  Umbr.  the  Plural  of  the  Imperative  is  found  in 
-tOtdf  -mOmd.    There  is  no  example  in  Oscan. 

7.  In  the  Passive  -er  is  found  as  the  suffix  by  the  aide  of 
-or  and  in  Umbrian  -vr.    Osc.  sakarater=Lat.  tacraiur. 

8.  The  perf.  conj.  and  2nd  future  play  a  laige  part  in  the 
passive:  Osc.  sakrafifr  'let  one  dedicate,'  Umbr.  pihafn(r) 
*let  one  purify';  Osc.  camparaacutter  [ioc  egmo\  'ea  res 
oonsulta  erit.' 

9.  Verbs  in  -d-  make  their  participles  in  -eto- ;  cp.  Late 
Latin  rogUtu,  prcbUua, 


A.      OsCAN. 

(1)    The  Cippus  Abellanus.    The  text  is  ZvetaiefiTs,  the 
interlinear  translation  BUcheler's. 

Maiitif  Vestirikiftif  Mai.  Sir.  |  prupukid  svemmef 

Maio       Veatricio     Ma%{JUiu8)  Sir, 
kvafstulref  AbeUantif  (nfm  Maiit!i[r|  |  Idvkifdf  Mai.       Puka- 
qtuiestori      Abellano     et     Maio         lovieio    McU^f,)  Puca- 
latiif  I  medfkef  deketasitU  Ntivl[a|n!i(]  (nfm  Ifgattiis  Abel- 
IcUo        medici  Nolano        et       legatis    Abd» 

][ani!ifs]  |  fnfm  Ifgattiis  Ndvlantils  |  ptis  senatefs  tangindd  | 
lanis  et      legcUie     Nclanis^      qui     wnaH     eententia 

suvels  ptittirflispfd  Hgat[t&s]  |  fufSans  ekss  kdmbened  |  sakara- 

»ui        tUrique       leg<Ui      erant^     ita     convenit:        Sa- 
kltim  Hereklels  |  slaagid  ptid  (st  fnim  teer[iim]  |  ptid   tip 
orum  fferculie    e  regione  quod  eet    et    territorium  quod  ajmd 
elstid  sakarakltid  [fst]  |  pdd  anter  teremnfss  eh...  |  fst  pai 

id        sacrum     e$t      quod  inter    terminoe    or...    est^quae 
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t«rBmemudmii[fii(kad]  |  tangiiidd  prdftilaet   r{ehtiid]  amiiiid 

termina    cionununt       ttntmUiapnAatiintnt  recto    cireuitu, 

\>xa  (dflc  8ak&ra[k]iiin]  |  infm  fd/k  terdm    miifDf[kikQ]  |  mdf- 

uf     id        tacrum  et     id  lerritoriumixrmmane  tneom- 

nfkel      t«ref  fusfd  [folm]  |  efseCs  aakarftklela  ([ofm]  |     terete 
mwm  territorio  tttel,      et        eiut        tacri  et        (erritorii 

fruktatiuf&{ukU|tiuf]  miiinfliii  plitfinilmpfd  I  fiis](d.    »vt 

frvcttu  fruetut  eommunit  Klrorwaque  etui.  Jfolani 
NdTUnu...{...Herek]elii  f(f[BD.„  | ...]  iispfd  NdvUn...  |  iiin- 

aiiiem  Hercuti*    fan 

lisatl...  I  )  ekkum  [svaf  pfd  hereaet]  |  trffborak- 

Item       ti    quid  volent      agdificare 

[aviim    teref    piid]  |  li(mftii[m]  term[.,.piSiB]|HereklBlBfaanA 
in    lerritorioqttod    limitwn  ^i&tM   fferculit  fanum 

meG[ii]  |  tet  ehtrad  feOiiSaa  pii[s]  |  Heraktefs  ffbnam  Bm&|et 
medium    ett,  extra    firm     qui       Hercnlit  fanum  amhiwU, 
pert  Yiasa  pdeaUet.  |  pof  fp  let  piistin  sl^m  ]  MnatefeauveCs 
tnm*  viam  prMl  ett    quaeibieMt,   pro    regitme     lenati      tui 
tangi|niid  trfbarokavdm  U|ldtud.    iniia  iik  tribal rakkiuf  pam 

tententia  aed^care  lieeto.  Et  id  aedificiam^  quod 
N&vUndB  I  tribarakattuaet  (nfm  |  dfttiuf  Ndvlaciim  eetud.  | 

Jfolani        aedifioaverint,     et         tav*     Ndanorum     etto. 
ekkum  Bvaf  pfd  Abellaniis  |  tribarakattuset  (lik  trflbarakkjuf 

Item       ti    quid  Abetlani        aedificaveriiU     id     aedificium 

(nim  dfttiuf  {  Abellanilm  eetud.    avt  |  pdat  fefhdfs  pda  flsnani 

et     u*va    Ahdianorum  etto.     At     poit  fiitet,    qui  fanum 

am|fr«t  efaef  teret  nep  Abel|laii6s  nep  Ndvlaods  pf- 
ajAbiunl,into  territorio  neqve  Abellani  neque  yolani  quid- 
dum  I  trfbamkattfna.  avt  thelBaTTdm  pdd  eaef  teref 
quam  aedifieaverint.  At  tketaunan  quod  in  eo  territorio 
tet  I  pdn  patensfm :  miUnfkad  ta[n]|gindd  patenBlns  fofm 
ett    quom  aperirtnt:    eommuni     untentia     aperiitTtt     et 

pld  e[B^  I  theeAvref  ptlkkapfd  eb[Btit  |  a]lttfdm  alttram 
qwidquid  in  eo  lAeiattro  quandoque  txitat  portionumtUteram 
Klttr[ds  I  h]errfiis.      avt    anter    slagfm  {  [AJbellanam    Inim 

tdteri      capermU.      At     inter  regionem     AbellatMm       et 
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Ntivlanam  |  [pJiUlad  vlti  uruvti  iat  tedur  |  [ejfaai  Yiai  mefiaf 
Nolanam   .    qua    '  via   fiexa  est  inea   via  ffisdia 

teremen|[n]iTi  stafet. 
termina       ttant, 

pmpakid  =pro  pace  (Biioh.);  if  bo  it  most  be  a  different  gnde 
jike  ^-rij  and  fa-ma,  svermnei,  apparently  some  eort  of  title, 
deketasitii  aooording  to  Bromsehscitfcefitarto  firom  decern. 


(2)  The  third  of  the  six  Burviving  clauaes  of  the  Tabula 
Bantina.  The  text  and  translation  are  Biicheler^s  as  given  by 
Mommsen  in  Bruns'  Fowteg  Juris  Romani  Aniijui  (6th  ed.), 
p.  51. 

Svaepis  pru  meddixud  altrei  castrovs  avti  eituas  |  sioolom 
Siquis  pro  magistrcUu  aUeri  fundi  aut pecuniae  diem 
dicust,  izic  comono  ni  hipid  ne  pon  op  tovtad  peti- 
dixerit,  is  oomUia  ne  hahuerit  nisi  cum  apudpopulum  qua- 
rupert  urust  sipus  perum  dolom  |  mallom,  in  trutum 
ter  oraverit  sciens  sine  dolo  male  et  dejinitum 
zioo[lom]   tovto     peremust  petiropert.  Neip  mais     pomtiB 

diem    populus  perceperit      quater.     Neve  magis  quinqudes 
com  preiyatud  actud  |  pruter  pam   medicatinom  didest,  in 
cum    private     agilo    prius   quam  iudioationem    dabit^    et 
pon   posmom   con  preiyatud  iirust,  eisuoen  ziculud  |  zicolom 
cumpostremum  cum  private    oraverit,   ah  eo      die        diem 
XXX  neeimum  comonom  ni    hipid.      Syaepis  contrud  ezeic 
XXXproximum  comitia  ne  hahuerit.     Siquis    contra     hoc 
fefacust,  ionc  syaepis  I  herest    meddis    moltaum  licitud,  am- 
feceritf  sum  siquis      volet  magistratus  muUare  lioeto,  dum- 
pert  mistreis  aeteis    eitiias  licitud. 
t€Lxat  minaris  partis  pecuniae  lioeto. 

hipid,  sabj.  from  perfect  stem  =r  *hiped,  trittum  aooording  to 
Bngge  s  4th,  from  a  weak  stem  *qtru-to;  If  urust  is  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  oro,  (1)  it  mast  be  borrowed  from  Latin,  or 
(2)  neither  word  can  be  connected  with  Lat.  os,  there  being  no 
rhotadsm  in  Oscan.    op  (s  Lat.  oh)  governs  the  ablative. 
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(3}    From  Pompeii.     Now  in  the  Moseum  at  Naplea 
(Zvetaieff,  p.  &1,  MotniUBen  V.  D.  p.  163). 

V.     Aadimna  Y.      eftiuvam  paam  |  vereiiafPiinipaiifuiaf 
Fibiiu Ji^uMnu«F.(/.);«cunfaM^affl  eivitati Pompeionat 
triataalmentud  deded,  efsak  eftiuvad  |  V.  VifnikilB  Mr. 

Mlammto      dedit,      ea     peewUa      V.  VinieiutJfarae{/.) 
Icvedaetni  Pilmp{aiianB  trifbiim  ekak  kiin)beD|iiielB  tanginud 
jaa«ttor    P&mpeianui  atdifidum  hoc       cottventu*      ttntmitia 
Apaanmun  |  deded,  (afdom  prMatted. 
opvNouium   dedit;   id«m  probaml. 


The  text  and  translation  of  both 

(Pjnbrioa,  1883). 

1.    In  the  Latin  alphabet,  tram  Table  vi  a  ;  part  of  the 
directions  for  purifying  the  citadel  of  Iguvium. 

TerfiJe  pufe  aisfertur  trebeit  ocrer  peihaner,  erse  stah- 

Temptum  «b%    fiaman   veriatvr  arcU  piandae,     id     tta- 

mito  eso  tudeiSito  eat:    (tngluto  |  hondomu,  porsei  nesimei 

tiintm  tie  finitwn    eil:   ab  anjntio  into  qui  proxume 

aaa     deveia  est,  anglome       somo,  porsei  nesiiaei  vapersua 

ah  ara  divarum  eit,  ad  an^uf um  tutamum  qui  proxumt  ab  Kllii 

aviehdeir  |  est,  eine   aagluto     somo     vapefe    aviehclu  tod- 

avgvndibiu  eat,    tt    ab  taiffulo  tumnto  ad  tettat  augwraltt  ad 

come    tuder,     angluto  hondomu  asame  deveia     todcome  | 

wbicumjiaem,  ab  angvlo       imo    adaTVmdivorvmadurbicHM 

tuder.    eine  todceir  tudenis  seipodmhpei    seritu. 

fiium.      et    urbici*  finOnu  ntroqve  varmm  lervato. 
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2.  In  the  Umbrian  alphabet ;  finom  Table  n  a.  ( Cmiricaj 
p.  138.) 

Asama   kuvertu.  asaku     vinu     sevakni  tagez  per- 

Ad  aram  revertito.     apud  aram  vino    toUemni  tadtussup- 
bnihrnu.  |  eeuf  piisme    herter,    ems  kuveitu  teiHu.    vinu 
pliocUo,      ipse    quern    oporiet^    enu  cangerito  dato,     vinvm 

pone  ted'tu.  |  8truh9la8  fiklas  su&fias  kumaltu.      kapid^e 
pascam  dcUo,     gtruicidaeJUilUie  tuffaJuMe  comtn^^      oapide 
punes  vepuratu.  |  aDtakres  kumates  persnihmu.  amparihmu, 
poicaereiHnguito,  integru  commcliiis  mpplicato,        surgito 
statita  Bubahtu.     esunu     purtitu  futu.       katel       aaaku 
stattUa  demUtUo.    sacrum  parredum  esto,     oatului  fvpud  aram 

pelsans  futu.  |  Kvestretie  usage  svesu  vuvyi  stite- 

peUandus  esto,  Quaesiurae  annuae  tuum  vatum  stite- 

teies. 
rirU, 

The  moot  noticeable  point  in  these  eztraets  is  the  large  nmnber 
of  post-positions:  anglu-to;  afi^Zom-€(n),  a$am-e{n)f  todeom^{n), 
etc. ;  a8am-a(d) ;  a8a-ka(m).  In  erte,  ponei  s  id-i,  pod-i  an  enditie 
appeals,  vapenut  y .  Planta  oon jeotores = JapidibuM  with  { ohanging 
to  yt.  eras  oooors  23  times;  meaning  and  derivation  are  uncertain. 
It  may  he  connected  (1)  with  aii-  a  root  found  in  most  of  the 
Italic  dialects,  Umhr.  eiono-  (esunu  helow)=<Iii;tmi«,  (2)  with  root 
of  German  ehre  *  honour/  aei'timaHo.  Kuveitus  conveM'to.  pelsans 
means  tepeliendus  (Biich.).  The  meaning  of  usa^  is  very  un- 
certain,   vuy^i  possibly  parallel  to  a  Latin  *voviciiu. 
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'be  references  ue  (o  seotiotia  ntileM  p.  is  prefixsd.  Where  several 
eaoes  ooeur,  they  ue  Mparated  bj  oommu;  a  point  betwoen  two  nnm- 
u  S8T.  6,  indioatea  that  the  Heoond  number  is  a,  Bub-Motion. 


.es-)  106  iu,  167 

HutSOff 


■rlSOU 
i847 

(*480  6 


«p  63S  ii  t>  .J 

«i(dat.  pl.)6aen      ;{L«»)<r< 


fiioOt  380 
»iillOib 
rra  616  Hd 


I.    Greek  Ikdex. 

dSirani  320 
'A«iirarE  lie  a 
'AS^w  S13  n.  1 
'ASirtm  S22 
aJ826ii 
ai  (il)  3*3 
Arriralarl  640  i  a 

oJiiit  395,  851 

ottJ  p.  34  n.,  313,  337.  B 

aUtp.  34  D.,  318,337.8 

alA>il74 

al»u  261 
aI\iH  21S 

oTXw  (gen.  pi.)  620  i  d 
dfrrrru  487  6 
Al^6)^t  368 
oli^jr  173,  361 
ixtpatxiniit  184 
dioAroit  (nom.  ptap.)  634 
i/ 

'      -  .pi.)  6*6 


'Aip^Torra  373 
j  tun-li  183.  360 
oiCTiffi  366 
oXyciril  316 
(UTiirrrc  {aabj.)  SOS 


aX)ali'w4S6 

aXE7(irit  316 

aA^u334 

0^(1^330 

aX4S(M  374 

aXSafru  486 

IKBaiuti  486 

ilXXd  341 

iWoSawIn  286,  326  i 

<IX\Df  187,  318 

iXaailrr)  194,  854 

oXi  142,  289 

rfXrot  181 

iXiimi  S4S 

nV  106  iii,  166,  350  h 

314,338.11,341 
d^xa«ru  486 
ilte\6i  330 

A/id/iriHv  463 
d^i^f  230 
dtijSpOTDt  306 
d/Mf^w  140  i  a,  330 
d^V"™(Bnbj.)600 
o/i^Xtu  137,  148,  230 

a^S39 
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ifi/iet  624  ie 

dMAtotSSO 

dfi^6s  p.  116  n.  2, 180  n.  1, 

896 
dfupl  182,  887.  7,  841 
dn^hfpviu  481  e 
cLiiitAt  828 
ofi^pdh  228 
OM^  297,  829 
or  248 

Sp  559,  562,  566,  689  b 
<&a807 
di'd  837.  7,  841 
flu^a77AXa)624i« 
aya7e7/9d^vrai  648  ii 
dvaXros  485 
ava(  806  n.  1 
d^ai  (Tp(6e<r<riy)  887. 5  a 
ardff(r€i¥  {'Apy€i)  887.  4  a 
dpareSf  559 
orddyw  481  e 
d^SpdiroBw  282 
aVdpetbf  p.  840  n.  1 
d{¥)8pUi(¥)TaM  620  ii  ft 
wdpiK&t  882 
dp8p&nis  869  n.  1 
olrdpo^di^ot  282 
aira/x>  861  n.  1 
aV^^eiJCf  625  i  b 
d¥€/iMt  169,  898 
At'cu  278 
ayevt  278 
dt^^xofMi  445 
airyyiro^e  550 
am^p  844  n.  1 
ovri  188,  159,  337.  8,  841 
airrXop  891 
Sjrrpoww  [d¥$p(inrw)  645 

i<2 
dr^b^y  (subst.)  186,  892 
aT24d 

dwaXXorpuaolij  680  c 
dwwffow  640  i  a 
aTof  259  iv 
dTHmMra  552  iii 
airXoot  156 
aTO  341,  894 
dro8e86aret  625  ii 
airo/ecir(£^^d645id 
dToOrjfffKw  544 


'Oft6py¥viu  288 
aTor^vocay  688  i  a 
a«i^618itf,  624i^ 
airuorAXarrot  628  ig 
dpa^\ai  216 
dpapUrKta  549  ii 
(LMi4r<rw280 
ap^Xoi  216 
apT^ot  877 
^v0off  877 
dpet$^€»os  285 
dpviucrdfi€¥og  285 
dp^il^ros  285 
dp^^of  285 
dpiype  549  ii 
dpurrepdsSBl 
dpurreCforra  648  i  & 
(Z/HOTOf  394 
aprot  (gen.)  858 
dfuvfuu  481  e 
dfiCfHfp  855 
dporpw  388 
dpow  159 
apira(850 
(L9/>i7y  205 
aptnjr  205,  875 
oprc 133 
dfrr0sS72 
aWCi|382 
dpX^'^^t  382 
dpxo/Mi  545 
dpx^'^oit  628  a 
dfpX'^  652  ii 
at(=:fwt)650 
dfffAepot  188 
a(r<ra  54 
dffTffjt^TfS  185 
cfirrewf  (gen.)  871 
mrrudt  382 
({(rrv  372,  382 
drdp  341 
are  842 

drifipoftai  481  d 
dlrep  341 
&riAi^¥  869  n.  1 
drra  54 

ad/ci^ra  (dXjctJoira)  645  if 
aif^dyu  177,  481  c 
a0(w481e,  482  & 
avffot  {SXffos)  645  if 


aMoip  ( :=  a^roiv)  633ii  h 
a&Toit  {aydpdtrip)  388. 1  b 
aUrouri  624  i  a 
aiT6fiaTot  259  v 
a^t  (subst.)  277 
oArSf  825  u 
0^261 
d^cyof  216 
dlj^wira260 
a^  (d/i^  120 
a^ecot  216 
oq^f^  62 

dxM<^  357 
dxXiki»  487  e 
(£^841 

jSd^of  859 
/3a/rwl8,68,140ia,  156, 

205,  207,  487  a,  545 
/SdXXw  140  i  6,207 
/SoXw  (foi.)  492 
fiapd  140  i  a,  193,  291 
^payxot  216 
fidpadpw  140  i  5 
/3dp/3apot  181,  288 
^ofufdiupot  206 
/SouriXocf  688  i  a 
^curiXciof  (gen.)  628  i  c 
p€un}Jof  809 
/ScurtXei^c  552  ii 
piun\€6s  806, 865 
fiaffiKeOw  487  e 
fiMiXim  227,  809,  865 
/ScurtXi^t  318 
/ScuriX^t  227,  309,  865 
^d(rit  357 
^dtfKW  142,  483  a 
pip-nxa  494,  495 
pipXa^  496 
/3€/3X^ra4  472 
pifiXriKa  495 
/Se^uXeOtf-^eu  549  i 
fiefipieaaip  549  i 
fiifipvKa  495 
^CKo/uLi  140  i  5 
P4\(fufw  400 
^AXeirei  (3  s.  subj.)  623 

id 
/SAXo/Mc  140  i  & 
fi€\rl(aw  188 
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511 


859 
181 
riretr  63 

TKta  488  6 
U)i« 
ISO 

TffieiM  9 
u511 
6 
I 

363 

9  (dat.  pi.)  625  i  d 
buu  14016 
u  14016 
h7f  380 
381 
381,483  a 

MTTct  ao  n.  1 

^<r9ai  549 1 
'^aro  (hath  deylBed) 
iv 

ia  20  n.l 
AOi  140  i  (,  220 
8,  63,  140  1  a,  181 
p.  193,  281,  289 
OS  216 
I  624  1c 
w206 
206,378 
B241C 
485 
f378 
206 
S06 
{372 
«u  14016 

116,  295,  306  D.  1 

i.2,  328  1,  342 

or  31, 32,  48,  259  y, 

rM/i'Of  268 
I  31,  32,  48,  p.  192, 
V,  494 
ifup  48 

rtr  (inf.)  647  11 6 
fycu526 
li/ioi  496 
parcu  472,  496 
^cu  466 


yiyuwe  550 

yiXcu/u  51 

7^X(ut(2  8ing.)624  11a 

yeXaUas  (gen.)  624  1  / 

ye^tilj  p.  194,  384 

7cvc9^838.  6  b 

yii^eot  31,  142 

y4t^€ffts  28 

yimfTox  (=can  be)  559 

yhnr^  (Interrog.)  560 

yivoiTv  620  1 

yipot  31,  187,  142,  163, 

p.  194,  251,  259  v,  288, 

351 
yipvt  161,  371 
ycpalpta  487  e 
y4pawos  140  ii 
yipas  295,  351 
yipw  50,  351,  362 
yt^  178,  259  HI 
y^  55 
yrfSita  485 
T^pat  351 

ylyvo/Mi  137,  259  ▼,  494 
7iYy6/Ae^a  267,  480  d 
ytyviixTKia  14,  137,  4836, 

5491 
yii'TTTO'CWl/ 
ylfofuu  120 
7Xcurro0d7ot  216 
7\auirdt  p.  194 
y\ad^  p.  194 
yXvKi^t  196 
yy<iy(lt  511 
Yvco^i  518 
yvCaois  357 
yvdiioin  511 
T^M^ot  132 

761^01 163  n.  2,  251,  259  v 
yf»v  137,  371 
yow(»  220 
ypdfi8fi¥  185 
ypaftfULrlddoPTot  625  1  / 
7pairr6t  185 

7/Ml^f  (acc.  pi.)  624  1/ 
ypdipofiey  480  6 
7pd0w  185,  496,  545 
ypdip<aiiri  624  1/ 
ypixfx^s  479 
7P^ot  479 


yv/ufdddofuu  637  1  c 
7vra6cet  635 
yvir/j  140  1  e 

dai^p  355 

doiddXXw  446 

doid^tf'eff^ai  178 

da^w484 

SdKWia  481 6 

adirpv  100,  134,  373 

ddKpvfUL  373 

da/iii^  511 

9a/u(if¥$<a  (3  pi.  Imperat.) 

62511 
ddfufi^iu  481  a 
daitof  (Srinot)  121 
advof  264 

dafyrds  31 
da<rt^l57 
daWo/Mu  484 
davX6t  218 
SeS^^opuu  (fat.)  555 

d^diTxa  496 

^do^icw  643  11 

d48opKa  31,  32 

MSffStty  623  ii  a 

8MK€af  (Inf.)  648  U 

SidiaKa  446 

a€<dta  650 

deficru  517 

StiKifvfiai  447 

^iffvvAU    51,    105,    134, 

447,  453,  481  e 
deUcvvtrSai  526 
dtiKvOca  51,  453 
deiXaxplw  360  n.  1 
delXofiai  140  1 6 
6  dciVa  237,  325  ii 

aetrdft  248 

dci^oi  (imper.)  522 

9€^cu  (inf.)  526,  528 

8€liai/u  513 

dc£|etay  513 

8€l}fias  513 

dc((eie  513 

dei^oi^  522 

Set^ia  492,  503 

^<X^eit6241/ 


512 
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iixa  186,  161,  416 

6iKa  ivrd  418 

defrd(-w487e 

diKat  347,  419 

dcirar/ropet  (aoc.)  690  ii  ( 

SiKarot  485 

8iicroB02 

84\\ia  140  i  h 

dtXipoKUni  899 

di\4M^  140  i  b 

8€\!fUs  860 

8e\4^s  140  i  6 

d^/Mit(=like)  288 

d^^l48 

dipeOpw  140  ib 

84pK€ai  81 

84pKeae€  81 

SifUCCTtU  81 

SipKo/uii  81,  82 

d^p(.;81 

84ffToiMa  207 

d€<nr&nit  188,  219,  248, 

809 
d€i>re/»of  428 
dci^624ic 

d^oAtfu  (with  dat.)  387.  4 
5i^Xo/iuu  140  i  ( 
di^Xoi^^ri  56 
di^XoDre  121,  122 
dri\6u  172 
dtd  341 

SidXoyos  281,  282 
^ireiroXefii^frai  546  n.  2 
dia^f IptffKoif  483  a 
atad<r/cw  188,  483  6 
SlSo/uu  447 
a<doAieir480e 
diMrai  548 
5l9offai  466 
d^dov  517 
dtdoitft  518 
dlSuffu  27,  52,  191  n.  1, 

264,  447,  480  e 
5i^628i« 
Ai/154 
Ai/3t54 

df^y/Mii  447,  480  e 
SUaddti^  (inf.)  645  i  6 
(kKdSoi  683  i  b 
dlKcuot  p.  840  o.  1 


Sucaffw6\ot  188 

dtxeiK  881 

dUrj^  838.  7 

^t6^>rot  118 

Aio¥6ffO€  625  i  d 

di6<rdorot  116.  2  b,  118  a, 

284,285 
AtfxriropCdao  626  a 
AiSffKOvpoi  284 
^iroi/t  408 
SlwT}^  p.  194 
9/(408 
dlffKot  381 
dl^pot  259  vi 
do/ifvoi  361,  526  n.  1 
Mat  {8oei)  683  i  a 
doljip  512 
doKlfuaiu  51 

d6/Aeiir(inf.)51,  647iia 
d6M€r  51,  312,  527 
d6Mevai  209,  311,  526 
86fiot  148,  163,  294 
86^a  351,  384 
do6t  (rc^t)  645  i  6 
dopd  SI 
dopxds  31 
Mt520 
d^recpa  874 
doHjp  264,  355,  874 
dor6f  264 

doOXot  (with  aoo.)  888. 6  a 
doOwai  209,  811,  861, 526, 

548 
6ovp6s  220 
doi>f  362 
ipdyfUL  185 
dpar6t  31 
dpaxM^  1-85 
d/Ni(tf  487  a 
SpeirdLPri  299 
dp^ovor  299 
8pofu6t  479 
dp^Mot  479 
dp6aos  55 
dpvt294 
dv/avoi  526  n.  1 
d^ifafKU  481  a 
dt^rd/uac  (sabj.)  510  n.  2, 

511,  645  iie 
dOviafJMi  511 


8^408 

6vo8€K€L/'eria  645  iy 

SvfffUPeU  (as  aoo.)  318 

dvcfuwH  851 

dt^fiem^t  851 

SOo-ofuu  (sabj.)  559 

6C<rxifu»  138 

diktf  184,  297.  826  i,  408 

Bibi€Ka  408,  417 

dt^f  (=^J8ubj.)685i/ 

8{jpa{=8wpw)2&9{5) 

8iapedM  888.  7  e 

diapw  264 

dtan^p  855 

$(tfririy860 

don-tt  27,  264,  360 

ddrritp  295,  355 

^828ii 
M4)629i& 
la  501 

ta  (efi7)  688  i  a 
idKuw  445 
^api96f  898 
harffa  157,  863 
^/SdXi/ip  480  a,  500 
#/3aX4>r479 

^/SocrXXewe  552  ii 
iplk/iMP  482  n.  2 
i^bfix-iiKwra  482  n.  2 
ifido/iijKoimi  422,  432  n.  2 
l^doAiot  216,  482 
ifiriy  280.  479, 480  a,  500, 

545 
A3iyrel58 
i^MjTTiKa  446 
#/9paxc  206 
iyiywif€  550 
^rero  259  ▼ 
iy€v6firiv  548 
^yroi'^o  623  i  a 
^c/F^/iiijr  548 
iyKaTorrpl^offoi  (inf.)  640 

i& 
iyK<ifui»  398 
fyi^iii  552  i 
iyvtiHrSift  p.  868  n.  1 
(ypa^w  479 
iypa^t  648  i  a 
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.61,  327,  828 
82  a,  502 


1 
Diid 

174 

109,  511,  545 

5ai<car)623ie 
12,  161,  479 


b 

tii 
95 
42 


n.  2 


I  352,  534 

I 

3,  534 

20 
9.477 


€t\K»  212,  445 

^fieuf  (inf.)  51,  647  ii  a 

er/tt480a,544,547ii 

etyu/tt  481  e 

€lo  328  ill 

etwaiSOe 

eM  517  IL  1 

€lirji  (interrog.)  560 

etrjis  (interrog.)  560 

etTjiin  (  =  fut.)  561 

tlwifAffv  445 

erirw480e 

elpyaj^dfAfjw  445 

e/t  205,   219,  247,  248, 

624  i/ 
eft  219,  259  iv,  407 
ef(ri480a 
ilffKta  483  6 
efrtt  325  vi 
^/c323 

iKoBc^fiflv  445 
^iraT6y  104,  423 
^Kct  325  y,  325  viii 
iK€tPot  325  y 
fKtXaa  184 
^xe/xra  184 
iKrjKos  277 
^icta^oi'  485 
UXvop  548 
iKftrpfot  188 

tKOPffop  {(xovaop)  645  ia,c 
ixdpeffa  481  e 
iKopiffdris  504 
^/cpiya  503 
(KTOfitp  494 
(KTTjfuu  446,  552  ii 
iicnfirdfirfv  552  ii 
ficTova  494 
f^o$  188,  431 
^Kr6s  309,  354 
^Kvp6s  201 
Aa)9or  185 
iXdfioaoM  521 
Aaxoy  483  a 
Ad^erorof  (gen.)  352 
Ad<r0-(i»  (aco.)  352 
iXdffffup  197 
^Xa^ot  377 


iXdxurrot  343,  352 

Aax«^f  141ie,  197,231' 

iXSofuu  485 

Ac7oy  479 

Ae^^iTV  448 

^X^rrw  ( A^<r^w)  629  i  c 

i\€J^tpop  386 

Aevi^^port  645  ic 

i\et^€pos  231 

^Xcdo-o/tai  179 

i\e4  517  n.  1 

A<vi|r  480  a 

iXtvw  479 

^XX<i390| 

iXwL^  485 

^XWt  348 

Av<ra  142 

iUffop  635 

eM^  327,  328  ii 

ifjLtipa  184,  205,  219 

ifuio  328  iii 

lM«yira205,  624i« 

ifiio  328  iii 

^A«^w  169,  480^ 

(fUKTO  502 

l/iAMv  51,  623  ii  a 

ifwl  328  y 

in6s  330 

^ftou  328  iii 

ifMus  328  iii 

^y  149,  247,  337.  7,  341 

^r  (=:e/t)628e 

h  156,  407 

A^arot  415,  434 

&de«a  417 

^ei/M  184,  205,  219 

gv€fjL/ia205,  624  ie 

4v€tr/JK0PTa  422 

Ii'€/Ku386 

iv€^>apUr<ro€y  628  i  e 

^r^a  314  n.  1 
fvOtw  314  n.  1 
^^6ir(A^(^)643ic 
^<341 
^/jca  548  U 
^y^^a  415 
^i^ir^a  638  i 
A'Mrel39ia 
i¥vvfu  481  e 
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ipraaai  6S8  ii  a 

iPT€poy  387 

(vT€s  363 

ipr6s  309,  826  iii,  854 

i^  247,  323,  841,  412 

l|et  518 

i^Kwra  422 
iUy  (ace.  absol.)  339 
ii(a  546  n.  2 
fo  828  ill 
lop  355 
^oOt  328  iii 
iiralyriffaL  624  i  a 
irtiOw  548  iii 
Ire/A^a  502 
iw^vtiwoOt  550 
It€o  168,  474,  520 
iHTiSfiep  259  ii 
^ircroi^ci(r)  506 
irerolOrf  506 
^ir€iro<^i7t  506 
^T^  618  ii  e 
iwioTfinye  645  i  e 
iv€irai  142,  822 
iireil>vo¥  480  e 
iril^oKoi  220 
^ir^yccra  552  iii 
^Ti  337.  7,  341 
^irijSdXXoi'o-i     (dat.     pL ) 

645  ic 
iTipa\Kb¥rwt  645  iia 
Mp^  259  i 
^iri/9dat  199 
^iri/b<9oi'629i(2 
^i^^r  (inf.)  640  iic 
hnOov  253 
MKovpos  482  6 
irifxiXeffOov  624  ii  e 
iirlffKoirof  9 
iwUmaftcu  511 
^To/i;a633id 
IroMat  139 
Itov  520 
^irrd  130,  413 
#/>7ot  618  ii « 
ipepot  193 
^pcMv^t  193 
/p«T/L(6s  393 
ipe&yofjuu  281 


^p^  231,  239 

fpii  348 

l/H0ot  877 

(pptov  204 

ipprjyeia  358  n.  2 

(ppiya  549  i 

l/Mrey  624ie 

Ip0^  55 

?p<n7r  375 

^^1^^61^(800.)  386 

ipv$p6t  185.  147,  231 

ipOKOKow  480/ 

ipxofuu  545 

^f  248,  520 

I(r/3i7v  480  a 

iadiWomcs  618  i  e 

^ffdoT^pcf  618  i  a 

iffSlu  485,  545 

gffBa  485 

Icnce  483  a 

iffKeddff&fit  504 

^(TM^ir  184 

(ffiretpa  184 

l(nrei(ra  188 

(tnrcnTfjLoi  188,  446 

I(nrero480f 

^<r(r^(r^eu' 623  id 

l(r(rt(3pl.)624iid 

iaraltiv  513 

(irrafiey  446 

^<rr^  184 

(ffTciXa  184 

ttrrcXKa  624  i  « 

I(rn7/ca  494,  495,  549  ii 

^(rrt^^w  492 

iffrrjffa  502,  515 

I<rrt28,  142,  161,480  a 

l(m(3pL)624ii<2 

iirrdpeaa  481 « 

l<rrw  519 

(<r)C€eo¥  485 

l(rxoy  98,  p.  Ill  n.  2 

frcuffoif  185 

(r€KO¥  480(2 

iriXeaaa  482  6 

^r^ott(  =  ^'e<r()  628  a 

^erdxttro  472 

^t  133,  244,  842 

Meet  480  c 

irifn^Bify  448 


M/JLtiaa  502 
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ir6s  260,  264  d.  1 

H-pdmpf  500 
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c^evi^r  295 

eCeXviv  348  n.  1 

ci/ptfrdtraTv  621  i  a 

e^eeir  (A^e&)  645  if 

eCBwa  361  n.  1 
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cvirtt  397 

€0iroi;  269 
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tArdriap  258 

ei^p^  517  n.  1 
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€0p6s  231 
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c^p<tfy  258 

€0(tfl78 

^^dn;!'  280,  448 

t<t>epe  462 

l^p€.|p  241 

^0^/>CTe464 

i^phtuOa  98,  470 

i^pofie¥  464 

i<p4pofi€t  464 

l^epoir  325  viii,  462 

l^epoir  (3  pi.)  464 

l^y  462,  479,  500 

(4njir$a  477 

f4>eapKa  494 

l^^opa  494 

^adoy  481  <2 

iX€valS&,  624  ie 

^^ai/>oy487e 

^X^^  233 

ixouri  625  i/ 

lxo(r)(rt  620  i 

^X^w  i^ot^  278 

^XotMfa  220 

ix<»f<ri  (dat.  pL)220 

^ov<r<  (3pl.  pres.)290 

iX»  P*  111  n-  2,  480  d 
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20  i 

5 

445 
T)  342 

}ia 
(i629i(2 

I 

59  ii 
ib 
6 

•  « 

u 

)n.  3 

I 

10  n.  3 

) 

liii 

u 

n.  pi.)  319 

d 

3ia 

lat)  625  i  d 

ib 

16 
118  ic 


)2 

116.  6,    118, 
,  197,  271.  289 


54,289 


lift 
5371(2 

144, 167,  p.  194, 
6,376 

31 « 


^  (ady.)  342 

ia  181  (2),  209,  445,  501 

il^v\6ti.riw  445 

ify^ofJLOi  142 

^oi'209 

^dea  478, 482  a,  502,  504, 

506 
ilih  313 
i^det  313 
^deta  367,  874 
i8€i/jL€v  506  n.  2 
i^dett  317 

^d^ot  309,  365,  371 
idfi  502,  550 
ildotHi  397 
i^ai^308 
^duy<i/»7y  445 
•hdOs  142,  160,  306,  365, 

367 
lidcXow  445 
1^/  (deO  625  i  e 
iliSeos  21,  135 
^Ka  495 
^/ce  548  ii 
iJK<a  547 
^X^oy  216 
iiXvBoy  216 
ij/ia  142,  162,  260 
iffidt  329 
iffiidiftyov  228 
iijti6(f  329 
^/ucXXov  445 
ijfufHPdi  206 
^M«/)ot  277 
ijfUTcpot  330,  387 
^/av  329 
ilfuff^ai  122 
^/A^co-a  481  e 
^fuplefffMu  481 6 
^A4a^y  329 
i>fir€7/ca  480/,   495  n.  2, 

543 

^/a  (n.  pi.)  299 
ifpla  (fern,  sing.)  299 
i^^raroip  480/ 
riot  342,  650 
i)oOt  334.  7 

{irap  139  ia,  207  n.   1, 
295,  354 


ijrarot  139ia,  854 

ijireipot  55 

'  UpoKXelScuos  626  a 

'^pya^dfirp'  445 

^p(a  548  ii,  552  ii 

rjpra^a  503 

rjpraira  503 

^/>Xc  548  ii 

^(rtfa  477 

^^toi'  121,  209,  212 

rj<rvxot  277 

*H0^oi/Xot  625  ic 

irrrCifuu  547 

^(^405 

1^(^351 

^(i/A/9ai  185 

^a/MTet  552  ii 

e€q,  311 

^eaitrt  322 

^edy  308 

^edctfir  18,  319 

ecti3erot625ie 

^ct/Acy  258  n.  1 

^efvo)  14116,  487  a 

0€iofX€v  650 

eifiteXov  391 

9^/icty  51 

^^Mcy  51 

eifui  370 

etb^vrot  118  a 

^eo(t  (acc.)  624  i/ 

066(  (aoc.  pi.)  248 

0c6<raorosll8a,  285 

^eoi^t  248 

e€(i4>i¥  338.  2 

0€/>dTcum  362,  374 

0€fMirrjLri  299 

Bepdinap  362 

96pfuStl41i&,  148,  393 

^^t  520 

^^(Ttt  133 

OiTis  287 

^€r6s  260,  264  n.  1 

eevKXijt  648 

$eS>¥  (gen.  pi.)  319 

6i7/3a7cyi^s  313  n.  1 

e^cu  813  n.  1 

ei7^ai7cyi^t  313 

61^^17  313  n.  1 
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errfdwTi  481c 
eijyaif<»  481  c 
Briydina^le 

eiiKJi  382 

^Xvf  162,  373 

e-npLw  268 

Silt  347,  876 

Bjiffl  187 

0iyydf<a  481  c 

ei6t  {$€6$)  625  ie 

^r^(rjrai483a,  544 

^/)(f  346 

^p6i'ot  397 

Bvydn/jp  355 

evftop6pw  292 

Bv/Aofidpot  282,  284,  292 

^u/^s  282,  393 

^vF^w  481/ 

^vw  481/ 

^of  117 

9i^pa  135 

e^pcun  322 

^w/A^t  191  n.  1,  260 

etifpcuca  308 

Odpaxes  317 

^(^paxc  311 

^(6/>a{306 

9(^/>a(t  322 

la/)6f  386 

fa(ri  157  n.  2,  461 

tdrrg.  ( =  oUffji)  645  i  a 

Zd^  ('see')  517 

tSpcf  367 

2d/x6t  142 

ISvia  116.  6,  352 

tdwfAM  (fat.)  561 

t6i517 

t€/A€F446,  480  c 

UpafUfdiunftri  618  i  6 

ie/M^s  618  ii  ( 

2ep6t  386  n.  4 

r^>/Aey  480(2 

r^» 143,  199,  259  i 

ri7/ul42,  162.480  c 

IBafAt  261 

r^i  518 

'IBltovUa  640  i  6 


IjflrijfiaM  620  i  a,  ii  ft 

i/cdyctf  481  c,  481/ 

UiTeuffa  445 

f  Kirot  20 

lKw4ofi€u  481/ 

(krtt233 

rXi79i  518 

iMoo  200 

fAiey  480  a 

&  308,  325  iii 

^618  id 

&a  314,  325  iv,  326  y, 

338. 10,  342 
tofuv  {Buh}.)  509,  5595 
ro(y)(rt  620  i 
tinre  81,  32 
iinre^  365 
tmroup  316 
tTirocy  316 
fmroit  116.  6 
firirouri  321 
fmroccrtr  241 
riTTot  20,   31,    32,    136, 

139 
lirir&ni  293 
rmroi/f  220 
rrrcuv  209 
irT(6ir  361  n.  1 
Ip^t^  165 
2p6t  386 
rpot624ia 
Xs  289,  306 
r^r^t  (*know')  518 
r(r9i(*be*)233,  518 
IffBfxoi  313 
trot  638  i 

r<rraAuu447,  480  c,  549  ii 
IffrafACP  446,  480  c 
t<rra/u  262 
lardvM  526 

trrayri  (3  pi.  pres.)  461 
laraurBcu  526 
rcrrcuri  461 

Kararoi  (sabj.)  510  n.  2 
trrari  (3  fling.)  480c 
Umi  517 

tarriiu  447,  549  ii 
tarrfffi  480  c 
/<rr6f  192 


/<rxdrw481/ 
^vp^386 
&rx»  480(1,  481/ 
/Wa  166,  171 
trvs  872 
rroF  519 
tipBifiot  113.  2 
Z^  338. 10 
IxB^  307 
/X^vc  311 
/X^i^2d3 
IxB^ai  322 

ird  639  6 

Kdfi^€  243 

KaB4^oiJuan  445 

icai  326  i,  342 

/cairoGpyof  286 

icaXct  (3  sing,  fat.)  478 

KoKeifjxpoi  628  6 

jcaXeiy  146 

KiXriiu.  624  ii  a 

KoXiw  (ptcp.)  645  i  p 

jcaX6$  218 

KoXinrTw  152 

jcaXw  (fat.)  492 

KoKCh  278 

iraX<6(  (adv.)  635 

K^funa  481  6 

ira/A«l^Xot  268 

jcar  243 

icdW245 

KaTTpbt  198 

/c(ipa351 

jcapd^a  100, 134 

irapdiaic6$  382 

Kdppot  106  iv,  351 

Kaprif  139  ii 

irar  243 

Kard  341 

Kara  245 

KoraBips  (ptcp.)  645  i 

jcardirxoi  (inteiTog.)  £ 

jcara^ei^Yeir  544 

KoripaXow  445 

<care/9i^«ro  503 

jcarw/3Xc^  p.  193 

iret/Mu  289,  447 

K^fcXadrroi  482  b 

K€K\iiywT€S  624  ii  6 
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i496 

nwlffvaXot  301 

Xo^i  174,  403 

480<,  618 

<wfu467c 

\a^(t>u481c 

[496 

X<»ffd>'u481e 

u446,549i.Sfi3ii 

Kopinviu  481  e 

X<lp.^J350 

^1328 

<tp.,62 

Xa*™  483  a 

"aw 

Kbpirn  18B.  351,  403 

Maira  60.  363 

t299 

I  jpuJot  380 

XilSiji  347 

1,563 

•Lopiat»i91e 

X^SOS 

103 

«opwH  377 

\^.w  (witb  a  MO.)  83 

93 

sbrtm  139 

6e 

>u  480  (,461a 

«OpOT230 

X(7;,ur«.  38.  369,  400 

51 

icpalf«487c 

X<7.«  335  n.  1 

131a 

(fidvnAir  361 

X^ffSai  380,  313,  636 

188 

■parfi  547 

X<7«  (fat.)  665 

i.481e 

lO^afSei 

Xry^<r«  26,  369,  400 

-S59 

npilanu,  319 

Xr)^r™18 

.91,  481  e 

<p«rTir«,  378 

Xdrtr^tu  S'.i3 

\iiinrn  638  a 

«p<*«V«<480s 

V(x<.122,189ia 

1  635  if 

X«*S^ai  626 

83 

itpi»«Tat«;wS»«ra)M5id 
ipiiniur  633  i  0 

Xfi^Tin  518 

j4B7e 

.r^M-^tiT 

Urro  166 

d481e 

.p.(h)  168  n.  3 
<^<.859 

XiXdwuflw  468  n.  3 

377 

,^,«mie 

X(X.Jf  <T«  655 

636  ie 

■:plru389,  4815,467  c 

XtXufiAot  269 

461  a 

■pfrurn  618  ib 
K«»l«>360 
Kpi*«  397,  487c 

«^a«*i377 

X*Xi;™298 

,  638  i/ 
481  < 

£;:£'"-"" 

(Mbj.)  5S9 

X<v>aW487« 

■rdo^  649  i,  653  ii 

X«v<4t  146 

82  5 

ml.«  193,  207,  494 

Xniaff«467a 

!l03ii 

KTiS^  333 

\4at  60,  362 

.196,389 

Jtrifw  118.3 

X.,0d>i,>  481  c 

89 

rrt\M  113.  2 

Xi)eu461e 

B9,  308 

iiWu468 

S6,  467e 

tvtXta  487  <: 

Xi7k}i  378 

i70 

(!>(  316 

X«p<«lt  833,  338. 10 

316 

■ut4i364 

Xi«380 

18 

■ivwva  p.  193 

Xirapia  104 

133, 146, 167, 878, 

.Dflp«.633iff 
i,6iB<?!  191, 192 

XffrrMUU  197 

Xuririt  333 

46 

n)ur  lae,  264,  306 

XiT,il97 

[iio  =  Ta-)  655 

MrJi  332 

n  636  id 

XiT*  281,  302 

« 

XajW  617  n.  1 

X4to.  261,  286.  876 

112 

Xd^«w488a 

Xitl80 

108.307 

Xll^or(iIDpe^at.)643id 

XeO^u  542 

i377 

Xarii  (Me.  pi.)  248 

Xox-T*"  P-  IBS,  261 

■  18911 

X.rpir"«lc 

\vfH,  363,  683 
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XuSepT'  227 
Xvfcd/SoKrot  384.  7 
Xi>icot  139  i  c 
Xtnr(i(XMT(i)625i(2 
AiMToylac  626  i  e 
Xi$<rat  533 
X^ffOffScu  526 
\6ff€<r$ai  526 
Xi^(uv  533 
\j^pw  890 

Aui  628  ii  (2 
Aul^l7t  559 
/AoOriridu)  489 
fuUverai  26,  157 
lwi¥oiiai  259  y,  494 
fAoiT^poMt  (aoo.  pi.)  645  iia 
juaXa/c<(i)K  360 
/<aXax6s  230 
/iaX9our6s  485 
MaXo/^yra  (aoo.)  273  n.  1 
/jubrris  25,  28 
/Adpi^afuu  206,  447,  481  a, 

n.  1 
tMortyitHay  630  ii  c 
fiaarltu  487  c 
fULTeiia  158 
fuirnp  148,  355 
/i^  328  ii 
/A^at  158  n.  3 
/leB^w  487  c 
fiel^pos  (gen.)  352 
/Mf^MT  219 
Mhei^iotUSib 
/utpa^  349,  383 
^€is  162  n.  1 
|ie/re  625  i  b 
fjJXvjidpo.    (=8ing.)    299 

(5) 
fAifjLOfuy  26,  31,  494 
fiituLTia  519 
/tifiMflfjMi  549  i 
fUfjur^ffOfuu  546  D.  2 
/UfMva  26,  31,  259  v,  494 
fAipos  259  y,  292,  351,  403 
/uyffl  (dat.  pi.)  645  i  e 
ftjhia  (with  aoo.)  833.  5  h 

fuatffjifipiv&t  206 
fiiffot  197 


/ti^nrodi623iid 
fUffiros  135,  172,  197 
Aierd  314,  337.  7, 388. 10, 

338.  11  a,  341 
/tieraXXdw  158 
/i€Ta^6  322 
fUroffaai  363 
Mi(  342,  556,  559,  562 
Mi^l62 
lOfifltaiSlc 
fi^vpos  (gen.)  162 
fn^tro/xai  (interrog.)  560 
fiil<nafiai  (interrog.)  560 
fiirrvp  104,  106  ii,  160, 

267 
firrrlrra  298  n.  1 
/da  156,  407 
fjUyvvfu  105,  483  a 
Auxp6f  202,  237 
/ufAP-^Kw  483  &,  549  i 
fUfUfw  480  d 
/lUy  325iii 
fuyOBia  485 
fiiayoi  483  a 
/u<r^6r  143 

fUfdo/Mu  p,  115  n.  2,  193 
MyflurcTeretot  626  a 
funffidawos  198 
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w\iiai»wfi  400 
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xbbtt  317 
xoa£  165,  209,  811 

XOiiHM  316 

Tod^309 
Toccr  (roceiy)  122 
voirna  618  li  d 
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xoffffioffip  (interrog.)  560 
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woifialwia  487  c 
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xifMTOt  394 

TVPedpOfiM  102, 179, 481  c 
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TwXof  152 

T(6f  p.  193,  289,  375 
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^wr50 
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ardXa  218 
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insnUo  159  (1) 

insolto  249 

Inter  288  n.  1 

interior  387 

intas  326  iii 

investigare  176 

ipsa  825  i 

ipse  825  i,  826  i 

ipsemet  826  iv 

irremeabilis  279 

is  (pron.)  825  iii 

i^piritus  249  n.  1 

i8ta  825  il 

istarom  18,  142,  819 

iste  325  ii 

isti  (nom.  pi.)  176 

isti  (loo.)  826  ii 

istio  826  ii 

istino  826  v 

iatias  326  ii 

istomm  826  vi 

istud  168,  325  ii,  826  i 

istom  (aoo.)  148 

it  480  a 

iter  288 

ito519 

itiir449 

jacio  487  c 

jam  842 

jecinoris  139  i  a,  854 

jeonr  139  ia,  207  n.  1, 

295,  354 
Jovis  (gen.)  197,  289 
judex  284 
jnga  299,  817 
jngum    144,    167,    808, 

806,  376 
jomentam  226 
jimgo52,  481<i 
Juppiter  159  (1) 
jus  (broth)  144 
jutns  498 
juTenons  104,  186,  171, 

881 
juventus  299,  869 
javi  498 


Eerri  0.  663.  5  d 
knmbened  O.  63 


labea299 

labium  299 

laborare  482  b 

labosem  (laborem)  125 

lac  295,  306  n.  1 

laorima  373,  898 

lacrmna  100,  184 

lactuca  888 

laedo  174 

laevoB  174,  403 

lambo481<i 

lana  154 

lanugo  357 

lapis  348 

latrina  212 

latuB  154, 196 

lavaorom  890 

lavere  180 

leotica  383 

legam  (fut.)  441,  493 

legates  378 

lege  517 

legebam  272 

legebamini  49,  280 

legere  (imper.  pass.)  825 

n.  1 
legere  (inf.)  836.  4,  515 
legerem  272,  515 
leges  (2  sing,  fat.)  441, 

493 
leget  493 
legi  (inf.)  886.  4 
legimini  (part.)  28,  49, 

859,400 
legimini  (imperat.  pass.) 

359,  523,  580 
legio  360 
legisse  528 

legissem  280,  312,  515 
legunto  18 
leo  50,  362 
leonis  50 

leviorem  (aoo.)  352 
leyir355 
Igyis  141  i  c 
lex  p.  193,  375 
liber  231 
llbemm  386 
Ubet  167 
lioet278,  4d0a 


lien  189 

lignum  161  (2),  195 

limpa  167 

lino  481 6 

linquo  189  i  a,  481  d 

XioKOKeiT  O.  665.  id 

lippus  104 

lis  189 

loca299 

loonples  347 

loons  189,  249,  299 

loidos  176 

longinquos  286 

lora281 

labet  167 

labrious  100,  181 

lacem  (aoc.)  146 

lacrmn390 

ladius  402 

ludns  176 

lumpa  167 

lona  186 

latnlentns  286 

laxuriei  (gen.)  809,  SIS 

luxuriem  308 

luxuries  374 

lympha  167 

magister887 
magistreis  317 
magnus  158 
major  188,  222 
Maleyentum  273  n.  1 
malignus  p.    188  n.  1, 

274 
manu  813 
manui  811 
manum  808 
manus  806 
manus  feen.)  809 
manus  (n.  pi )  817 
maie  165,  866 
margo  857 
marisoalcus  20  n.  2 
mater  106  ii,  148,  160, 

355 
matrer  U.  664.  56 
Matuta  (dat.)  311 
me  827,  328  ii 
med  328  iv 
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nwddluO.  868.6(1,664.1 

mardeo446 

iio<itisl89ic 

medikelsO.  664.  6  b 

aioriorl87c 

Qomina  317 

mediui  laS,  ITS,  107 

mors  387,  866 

DomiuiB  (gen.)  358 

me&o-  0.  663.  3 

mortuos  208,  403.  686 

nonmer    gen.)   U.   868, 

motor  U.  660,  664.  3 

661.66 

127 

motui  498 

QOnUB  416,  484 

meiSSSiii 

moTi49e 

noB829 

meilia  42S  u.  1 

moi8a2 

noaoo  14,  137 

meioias 

iinig»tn  U.  660 

noBter  830,  887 

muietn  U.  660 

noBtri329 

memet  886  if 

mdinlkei  0.  664.  4 

noatrom  (gen.)  329 

memmi  369  »,  488,  404, 

miilctra888 

nova  39i;  876 

649  i 

moleeo  1S7. 148,  280 

noTem  415 

meminitae 

malBi  184 

noveramS60 

meni  25,  2G9  t 

mnlte  378 

noTi  494.  649  i,  660 

mtuuia  162.  831 

mario4e7<! 

menfitrnoi  408 

mam  (geD.)  143 

noTitBB  841,  869  n.  1 

nientio  25.  387 

mDm>ii^o446 

noTOB  161.  180 

meracDB  883 

maras  176 

novum  291.  876 

mercemurias  194 

moB  168.  389 

novns  149,  291.  876 

meroesSfS 

nox  108  ii.  347 

mergo  143 

tuctnt  168 

no»  361 

metQo  487  c 

□are  487  a 

DDdeoBlSe 

meus  S30 

NMic»38S 

nudiuB  167 

mi  836  V,  337 

tuwiul42 

numS43 

ii>iBrBrel40ia,  280 
mihi836v 

DBtineU.  664.  3,  6  a 
MTem  389 

Nnmaaiot  (dat.)  181  (8), 
311 

milBBHS 

aavU  181  (4).  289  n.  3 

Numerio  (dat.)  181  (8) 

miii«4as 

nebTnndiDGBUlia 

DUDdintun  434 

miiia  315 

nebula  390 

nums  104 

Uinerro  2S9  t,  408 

QMO  361,  488 

nutrio4e7« 

mingolSa 

UQlriz  228,  487  c 

mmister  837 

nefronwUlU 

niiiiao  481/ 

nemo  138,  314 

ob841 

ioi*»o4e8a 

nemuB  369  iv 

miMT  143 

neol49 

obedio  p.  139  n.  1 

niiail87 

DepoB  S47 

obsidio  860 

miBsiim  187 

nerf  U.  66S.  6 

obsidium  360 

inoderare482b 

nea  129,  178 

modiouB  382 

neuter  128.  6 

oocideriB(^plpf.)fi70 

moda  338.  10 

nidor  195 

oooiduoi404 

moiroB  176 

nidus  143,  199,  2G9  i 

ocoultiiB  163 

moltas  0.  664.  3 

nihil  814 

ocris  370 

momotdi  446.  497 

nil  ISe,  214 

octavui  483 

ningnit  141  i  a 

Octembei  406 

moDflbo  441,  493 

moneo  26,  172.  811,  488 

nivemUlia 

ooto  103  ii,  106  i.  163, 

monitOB  (part.)  488 

no  487  a 

414 

monBtrum  392 

QobiB  329 

morbus  877 

no<wo488 

octuaginta  433 
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ooulns  139  ia,  p.   192, 

197 
odi549i 
odor  134 
oenuB  176 
oleaginoB  p.  189  n. 
oleaster  392 
oleo  134 
olim  326  v 
omnis  370 
opilio  179  n.  3 
opinio  360 
opprimo  161  (1) 
optimus  80, 128, 167, 394 
optumus  80,  128,  167 
opulentas  286 
ora  164,  299 

orator  (with  aoc.  ?)  333. 6  a 
ornuB  55 
osatu  tJ.  660 
oves  211,  317 
ovi311 
oyileS66 
OYis  172,  180,  306,  309, 

366 
ovis  (ace.  pi.)  317  n.  2 

pacis  (gen.)  186 
paganus  58 
palmaris  370 
palus  348 
pandidi  52 

pando  52,  194,  380  n.  2 
pango  105,  481  d 
papaver  353 
parasitaster  392 
paraveredus  20  n.  2 
pariddas  293,  306 
pars  154,  278,  287,  366 
partem  360,  366 
partim  278,  326  y,  360, 

366 
parturire  487  c 
pasco  142,  483  a,  484 
pascor  381 
pasBUs  187,  190 
pater  130, 162, 169,  p.  189 

n.  1,  254,  295,  306,  355 
paterfamilias  309 
patre  48,  310,  311,  313 


patrem  48,  308 

patres  817 

PatricoleB  215 

patris  48,  259  vi 

patrios  402 

pauciiB  130,  177 

pax  105 

peoto  484 

pectora299 

peon  50 

peounia  50 

pecuB  (-oris)  50 

peons  (-ndis)  50, 348 

pede  165,  209,  259  i,  310, 

311,  313,  314 
pedem  42,  156,  p.  194, 

258 
pedes  223,  317 
pede8ter388 
pedestris  190 
pedetentim  326  ▼ 
pedica382 
pejor  394 
peUis  146 

pello  187,  259  vii,  481  b 
penes  p.  34  n.,  312, 337. 8 
penna  194 
pennis  321 
penus  312 
pepigi  105,  185 
pepnli  259  vii 
pepnlit  446 
peregrinns  399 
peremust  0.  665.  3 
pergo  228 
periclum  133,  390 
periculam  215,  390 
perii  549  i 

persnimn  U.  665.  6  a 
pes  100,  104,  p.  193,  258, 

289,  375 
peesimns  394 
pihafei(r)  U.  665.  8 
pihaner  U.  663.  5  a 
pihaz  U.  663.  3 
Pilipns  117 
pilnm  188 
pilus  390 
pingo  481  d 
pinsio  188 


pinso  487  e 

pinns  373 

pis  0.  139  i  fr,  668. 1 

piscina  399 

pisoiB  103  i 

plantas  (2  sing,  pres.)  211 

plaustmm  177 

plebes  55,  866 

plecto484 

pleo  227 

pleores  352 

pletQB  498 

plevi  498 

ploinunos  352 

plostnun  177 

plumbago  357 

plnrimus  352 

poculom  215 

pomerium  p.   139  n.  1, 

176,  224,  493 
llofiTTus  O.  p.  340  n.  1 
pondus  112  n.  2 
pono  224 

Pontius  p.  340  n.  1 
poplerU.  664.  56 
poploe  (dat.)  311 
porca  153 
porous  147 
porrigo  147 
pormm  153 
portio360 
portust  U.  665.  4  c 
posoo  188,  488  a 
possem  570 
possim  570 
posterior  394 
postumuB  290,  348,  894 
potior  487  c 
potiri  (locis)  887.  4  a 
potis  138,  168,  p.  192. 

277 
potuB  378 
prae841 
praebeo  273 
praeda  141  ii 
praefamino  528 
praeaaepe  366 
praesens  157,  868 
praidad  310 
preoor  p.  192,  483  a 
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do  141  ii,  4B1  d 

quidlibet  274 

168,393 

qaiD843 

tTBii.  1 

qninatus  431 

*r9 

qtundedm  336 

178  D.  1 

quinganteBiiDiiB  487 

394. 137 

quinqiuginta  421 

atuB  373 

qaiDqnelS9ifi,150,  161 

394 

(2).  411 
qmntas  431 

P.  663.  Et 

la  394,  401 

quia  139  i  b,  325  vi 

467  e 

qnm  (qnom)  196 

m  G6S.  9 

qao  343 

tn  389.  391  n.  4 

qnodl39io.336Ti,326i. 

p.  192,  483  a 

343 

o273 

luoB  aee 

to  U.  663.  7 

quoniun  306 

■as  193 

qaotaoiiii337.3 

IB  349 

qaat  meDsibus  887.  3 

BBt  U.  666.  2 

487  c 

mpe617 

a  890 

rrimnB  394 

153 

reOttuuB  638 

161,  153,  259  Tii 

reotuB  37S 

0  860 

reditna  (with  boo.)  333. 

iUaelsO.  664.5b 

1  0.  p.  840  n.  1 

Tegvnur  449 

228 

r^r449 

236 

cegere  636 

6ft4.  3 

166 

regerar449 

regimur449 

eiaU431 

reKmft399 

[igenti  424 

rBgio360 

>1.  ■ieut.)S26i 

regnabat  546  ii 

482  b 

reBor449 

4836 

rehte  D.  663.  4 

370 

reminiBcor  26 

1322 

teppuli  226 

couj.)  S42 

res  161  (3),  361 

B  410,  430 

ieitio860 

487  c 

or  ISO,  139  i  6 

rettnli228 

i 

lez  p.  193.  306  n.  1 

36 

reii602 

>  Ti,  836  i 

reiis«e638 

D.)  387.  6 

rigor  203.  297 

13 

robigo  179  □.  8 

i6  vi,  836  V 

robni  179 

Togo  (with  3  aoc.)  888. 


raber  18S.  147,  106 
nibram  (aoa.)  866 
rabaa  179  n.  3 
rnatare  231 
rudimnl  480  b 
radia  367 
rufna  135 


m883 


O.  661 
BBoerdos  316,  347 
BAeoIiun  391 
Baecolam  315 
saepio  467  e 
saaptna  193 
Hagije  142 
Bakaraklom  0.  661 
aakaratei  0.  666.  7 
BBkraflF  O.  665.  8 
aal  142,  289 
aalinae  399 
Balio349 

bbUo  183,  389  n.  2, 486 
Bam  826  i 
Bapio  p.  133  a.  3,  467  c 


Hcala  188,  322,  3 
Boibam  601 
saibo  441,  493 
sciebgm  601 
aoUioet  378 
Bcindo  461  a 
aciBCo46Sa 
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Boriftas  O.  663.  4,  664.  8 

Boripsi  496 

Be  (pron.)  828  ii 

se  (adv.)  341 

seoare  193 

seoemo  206 

Beoundns  428 

Becnrim  308 

sed  328  iv,  841 

sedeo  134, 142.  159  i 

sedes  55,  366 

8edi494 

BedibuB  199,  366 

BedimuB  497 

Bednlas  249 

8egeB347 

segmenttun  193 

Bella  890 

Bemel  106  iii,  156 

Bemen  142,  162,  260 

Bemifer  p.  194 

semper  259  iv 

Benati  282 

senatuB  (gen.)  282 

BenectuB  369 

senex  349,  382 

seni  188 

Benis  (gen.)  382 

Beptem  180,  418 

BeptimaB  432 

Beptingenti  420,  424 

Beptuaginta  433 

sequere(28ing.preB.)  163, 

449,  474 
Beqoere  (imper.)  520 
Bequeris  449,  474  n.  2 
Bequi  544 
Bequimini  449 
Beqaor  189  i  a 
serfe  U.  663.  5  d 
Berimas  446 
Bermo  359 
sero  (vb.)  142,  162,  165, 

480  d 
Bervitodo  869 
Bervitas  369 
Bervos  125,  163 
BesBOB  183 
Ben  123.6, 178 
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Bexaginta  422 

Bextas  188,  431 

Bi  (Bei)  342 

sibi  326  v 

sibila  299 

sibUuB  299 

sio520 

BicouB  244,  382 

sidimuB  480  d 

sido  143,  198,  225,  259  i 

Biem  512 

sies  142 

silere  118.  2 

Bilvaticas  382 

sim  512 

simUiB  370,  390 

simplex  156,  259  iv 

simns  (vb.)  166,  512 

sinister  387 

sino  113.  2,  481  b 

sipoB  0. 164,  353 

siqnis  325  vi 

sistamns  510  n.  2 

sisiimas  446,  480  c 

8i8tit480c 

8iBtol65,  480d 

sitio  487  c 

slaagi-  0.  663.  5  e 

sobrinns  204,  399 

socer  180,  201 

solidns  380 

solium  134,  259  i 

somnas  142,  396 

sons  363 

Boror  180,  201,  355 

80S  825  i 

sovoB  330 

species  374 

-spedo  487  a 

speotatum  (sapine)  333. 

Id 
speino  142,  481  b 
spiritnm  249 
spondeo  488 
spopondi  446 
spretus  189 
spama  393 
spuo  197 

stabnlom  215,  391 
starem  515 


statif  0.  664.  2 

Btadm  262,  326  v,  360 

Btatio  165,  169,  262 

stationem  360 

Statis  O.  p.  340  n.  1 

stativoB  404 

statoB  O.  664.  3 

stataa  404 

statno  172 

stem  512 

stemns  512 

stemamas  510  n.  2 

steteront  497 

steti  52,  446,  481  c 

stetimiis  446 

stilus  196 

stipendium  228 

stlis  189 

stloous  189 

stratus  154,  189 

studium  402 

stupidus  380 

Buavis  142,  160, 367,  874 

sub  337.  7 

subtemen  188 

subter  387.  7 

sudor  142 

sui  328  iii 

suinus  166,  399 

sum  (vb.)  52,  215,  458 

sum  (pron.)  325  i 

sumuB  215 

Buo  (vb.)  142 

super  193,  341,  887.  7, 

886 
surgo  228 
surpui  228 
BUS  168,  289 
Buus  830 
svai  O.  342 

ta^ez  U.  660 

taotio  (with  aoc. )  888. 6  a 

taUs  370 

tangineis  O.  664.  5  6 

tanginom  O.  664.  2,  5  a 

tanginud  O.  664.  2,  5  a 

tango  481  d 

Taientum  273 

te328ii 
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M,  817,  369, 
S37.  6 


3],  196,  S9« 
poeiuM)  8B3. 


I    161.   130, 
,409 


triBodiDiui  436 

anpeena  0.  665.  4  e 

triginU  817,  431 

nzoranla  390 

(rimeBtm  «03 

tripadiDin  259  i 

(dWsos 

yMi»08*)4 

VBCuoa404 

vapor  198 
vebo  138,  171 

tni  32S  ui 

tnli  106  iv,  1S6,  54S 

vbI  37S,  630,  663  i 

tnlo  106  iv,  196 

velim  (si)  570 

tanieo206 

Velleiua  403 

tnrbalOO 

veUem  (li)  670 

tnrboe  (nom.  pl.t  317 

VemiiB403 

tDrbsrem  61S 

veloi  888 

tnrbai  S18 

vendera  338 

tarbMwm  615 

turbasBim  616 

vendo  63 

turbusit  616 

vendatoB  58 

torbnTUBem  619 

Venem>B09 

turtH>4S7e 

veniol8,68,140i<..166. 

ttudDB  ise 

205,487a 

tuigeTe4B3a 

venitor  449 

tDrg«Mere  488  a 

turpia  867 

tnraituD.  663.  6d 

Venus  65.  881 

tns  117 

venDBtUB  66  n.  3 

tutndi  466 

veritaC«B  396 

tuoBSSO 

vermiB870 

verto  81, 184 

VBrtDmnQB400 

ubei543 

veriM  328 

nhei  186,  168 

vester  330,  387 

iibi843 

vetDieeii.3,p.lllii.  1. 

Uhta™  0.  663.  4 

861 

uhtratie  U.  664.  2 

vetDBtUB  66  n.  3 

UKiuf  0.  663.  6.  664.  2 

vloag  0.  663.  6 

ulna  116 

viceaimDB  486 

unona  189  ii.  163 

vioL  (loo.)  209.  309.  BIB 

imda  194,  364 

vici  (nom.  pi.)  817 

undMim.  417 

vioimns  (Bhall  have  won) 

uudeTigmti  416 

653  V 

Qnua,  149,  176,  896,  407 

viainDB  399 

opilio  179  n.  3 

vtctB  176.  131  (8t,  337 

vioo  (dat.)  181  (3),  811 

nrbiooB  882 

vioomin  819 

urimDB  480J< 

viotorBTl 

nro  178 

viotrii  371 

nisi  187 

vicom  BOB,  BOe 

ut342 

vloaa  142,  391,  806,  818, 

ntei843 

376 

tltrum887 

vide  371,  617 
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videbam  515 

viden  272 

yideram  482  a,  507 

videre  259  ii 

yidere  (8  pi.  pft.)  497 

viderem  515 

viderim  513 

videro  498,  497 

videront  497 

vidi  259  u,  494,  497 

vidisse  528 

vidissem  515 

vidisti  477 

vidistis  504 

vidit  176,  477,  497 

Tidna  21 

vidaoB  21,  23,  185 

vidntUB  53 

yiginti  315,  420 


villa  186 
viUanus  58 
yiiii308 
▼ina296 
vindex  284 
vir  165,  228 
virtus  369 
vis  289,  306 
vi80  482& 
visas  187,  192 
vitaboudus    (with 

333.66 
vitis  166,  171,  287 
vitulns  p.  Ill  n.  1 
vitas  372 
viA  O.  663.  7 
vivos  140  ic,  403 
vobis  829 
vooivos  404 


aco.) 


volare  140  i  6,  488 
volitare  488 
volnas  183 
voluntarioB  228 
volap  215,  348  n.  1 
vomica  382 
vorare  63, 140  i  6 
vorsos  31,  184, 190 
vos  329 
vo8ter330 
vostri  329 
vostrom  329 
vox  p.  193 
valpes  139  i  c 
volva  140  i  b 

zeref  U.  663.  6 
zicolo-  O.  658 
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The  folloiriiig  abbreTistiona  ue  Died  :  Dn  =  Dutob.  U  =  Oerman, 
H.O.  =  High  Qerman,  L.G.  =  Low  Oemuin,  Go  =  OoUik,  N  =  Norse, 
9  =  S«xon,  Sa  =  6cotcb,  0  =  01d  u  in  O.H.G.=01d  High  German.  EngUeh 
woide  whether  old  or  modern  have  no  distinguishing  mark. 


a  149,  176 

ft  173 

abed  341 

able  279 

aet«  too,  147,  159,  386 


aihTatandi  Oo.  20 

Ainlif  Oo.  417 

Ains  Go.  176 

air  79 

»i«173 

aiw  Go.  173 

aiweins  Go.  399 

aka  N.  361 

akrs  Go.  100,  147.  159 

an  119,  176 

jln  396.  407 

and  133,  1S9 

angle  139  ii 

answer  169 


tMeceBtre379 
bnT259  vi 
balta  Go.  100 
baiian  Go.  161  n.  1 
bairand  (3  pi.  pres.)  Go. 

163,  461 
biit>  Oo.  176 
bake  61 
baker  279 
band  93 

barm  {bosom)  399 
banerknecht  U.  5S 
Baiter  379 
bead  369  iii 
bear  (vb.)  14,  100,  132, 

147,  161 
bear  30 

beareth  138,  465 
bearing  363 
bearm  259  vi 
beam  (bairn)  269  vi 
bears  (3  sing,  pres.)  455 
b«d363 
bedder  287  n.  1 
bedmaker  387  n.  1 
beech  160  n.  1,  376 
beechen  398 


belLtel04 

beDdan269iii 

beran  O.H.G.  161 

beran269  vi 

beraS  461 

berende  368 

berg  G.  34 

beak  (paat  of  bake)  S 

61 
bid  166,  176 
bidyan  Go.  165 
bileibaao.  104 
bind  96,  102 
binds  Go.  102 
birth  163,  165,  287 
bishop  9 
bitter  G.  81 
bioda  Go.  102 
blackbird  285 
blame  9 
blaspheme  9 
blue  379,  403 
bftjtreo(w)  160 
book  60,  383 
books  60.  282 
borough  24,  109 
both  339 
boonden  397 
bojoott  (vb.)  376 
brae  34 
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brother  104, 112  iU,  132, 

133,  355 
bro«or  104, 106  ii,  259  vi 
brader  G.  112  iii 
bru>£a>8  Go.  163 
baokwheat  160 
bQdon  259  iii 
burgG.  24 
bar(xi)g  109 
Bnrgandy  24 
Burke  24 
barke  (vb.)  24 
biirrhl09 
but  79,  277 

calf  140  ifr 
came  30 
ceas  259  iii 
c^nnan  259  v 
ceosan  178,  259  iii 
child  109 
chUdish  381 
children  61 
chin  161 

chind  O.H.G.  259  v 
choose  178 
ChriBtian  192 
cUdre  109 

citizenship  369  n.  1 
olamb  So.  51 
cleave  (adhere)  51 
deaye  (split)  51 
climb  51 
comb  132 
come  (part.)  30 
come  30,  140  i  a,  156 
content  (adj.)  288 
content  (subst.)  288 
cow  9,  140  i  a,  289 
crane  140  ii 
crap  (vb.)  Sc.  51 
creep  51 

cwelan  p.  116  n.  1 
cynn  259  v 

d£d260 
dags  Go.  163 
dankbarkeit  G.  286 
darUng286 
daughter  112  ii,  355 


day  168 

deed  112  ii 

dich  G.  49 

dir  G.  49 

do  96, 100, 135,  260 

dolmetsoher  G.  24 

ddm260 

door  135 

doubt  9 

doute  9 

ducker  287  n.  1 

eage  139  ia 

eahta  414 

ear  104 

earing  20  n.  2,  159 

eat  485 

eft  240 

eggs  61 

ehu  O.S.  20 

eight  163,  414 

eke  177 

ell  146 

etum  Go.  162 

ewe  172,  366 

eye  139  i  a 

eyren  61 

fact  10 

fadar  Go.  169 

fader  104 

fadrs  (gen.)  Go.  259  vi 

fadrum    (dat.    pL)    Go. 

259  vi 
fasder  104,  259  vi 
ffBgen  397 
fagan  O.L.G.  397 
faihu  Go.  50 
fain  397 
fall  488 
fallow  403 
fangen  10 
fangs  Sc.  10 
farrow  147 
father  79,  80,  104,  180, 

162,  355 
fathom  81 
fault  9 
faut9 
faws  (Jo.  177 


fearh  147 

feoht  Sc.  484 

fee  50 

feet  50 

feU  (subst.)  146 

fell  488 

felt  (sub8t.>  390 

f eorSa  430 

feowertig  421 

few  130, 177 

fidwor  Go.  130 

fif  139,  411 

fifta431 

fiftig421 

fight  484 

fill  30 

fiUed  (past)  30 

fibnl46 

fimf  Go.  139  i  b 

fish  103  i 

Asks  Go.  103  i 

five  139  1  b,  150,  411 

flat  77 

flechten  G.  484 

flee  51, 130 

fliehen  G.  130 

fly  (vb.)  51 

foal  152 

fdnlO 

foot  50, 100, 112  i  a,  S82, 

289 
football  287  n.  1 
footer  287  n.  1 
foremost  394 
forleas  104 
forleosan  104 
forloren  104 
forluron  104 
forschen  G.  488  a 
fdt289 
fotu  Go.  156 
fotus  Go.  100 
four  130,  139  i  b 
fragile  9 
fraU9 

frauenzimmer  G.  299 
fresher  287  n.  1 
freshman  287  n.  1 
ful  (foul)  168 
furh  153 
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I16S 

h»rel04 

kidney  141  a  n.l 

1S3 

harrest  139  ii 

kin  187,  167 

;se7 

hUB  0.104 

kimme  Go.  161 

-USia 

hntm  Go.  106  ir 

Einteeiil9a 

37 

He  (BDbat.)  377 

Unaui  Go.  178 

lS9i6 

ht«U189ii 

knftbeO.  68 

heart  100, 184 

knave  68 

t-s  Go.  16S 

hMTjSeS 

knee  137 

W 

help  77 

knight  68 

(U  Go.  36 

beogeet  30  n.  3 

knin  Oo.  137 

,138 

hengit  Q.  90  D.  3 

know  14.  137 

lo.  100,  isa 

hiUlSOu 

ler  SeS  n.  1 

him  836  T 

iBohter  So.  888 

hindmost  394 

l«gil399 

So.  103  i,  106  i, 

hi>toi7  98 

luoenG.  IISU 

13  n.  1 

hither  836  t 

lean  (vb.)  136 

-alTB 

hlanan  136 

leihwanOo.  189ia 

Go.  lOS  iu 

hUi«136 

lend  p.  113  n.  6 

J78 

hliHnsGo.  103  ii 

leoht  146 

osegvi 

hlud  133,  146,  167  D.  8 

let  112  i  a 

163 

(H)lndwig  G.  167 

leamnnd  0.  157 

[■3fi9iu 

Lichfield  388 

d  26.  as9 » 

hole  153 

[oattlB-]  lifting  108  U 
lifts  (3  giag.  pres.)  466 

en  369  if 

horn  106  iv,  861 

13S 

hora  30  n.  3 

light  (>di.)  1411  c 

tjgkeit  G.  386 

borw483b 

light  SQbit.)  14G 
loan  189  ia 

G.  168  n.  3 

il04 
Lu 

s:3^r-' 

like  383 

likely  388 

kble  879 

hrofl  O.H.G.  30  n.  3 

Uyer  307  n.  1 

to.  181  (1) 

holondi  Go.  163 

IdangoUen  77 

O.S.  398 

hUDdlSe 

loan  p.  113  n.  5 

rise 

hand  (  =  100)  433 

loohT6 

138 

hundred  104, 419 

loon  3o.  66,  60 

.193 

himdteontig  423 

loud  138,  167  a.  3,  S78 

Qo.  138 

basd  Go.  191 

loon  60 

lored  443.  649  n.  1 

100,138 

1 161.  337 

low(gubsl,tl86,*08 

38 

10  327 

lowneo 

93 

ioh  E.G.  113  i  b 

Lndlow  136 

ih381 

fdel  (idle)  361 

lyohgftte  388 

r9,  408 

idle  174 

S8I1.3 

iiL.Q.  113i6,  161 

lyteling  386,  846 

L03i,p.  132n.  I 

in  149 

30.188 

iDubmok  113  ii 

magUBOo.  141ian.  a 

maiden  399 

}o.  103ii 

U161 

maihatoB  Oo.  188 

6 

ist  Go.  G.  161 

man79,  S6 

Go.  100 

b.)lM 

karam  0.133 

manlike  388 

540 

manly  288 

marascalh    O.H.G.    20 

n.  2 
mare  20  n.  2 
marshal  20  n.  2 
mawi  Go.  141  i  a  n.  2 
may  be  278 
me  827,  328  ii 
mearh  20  n.  2 
med  (meed)  143 
mena  Go.  162 
mend>8  Go.  162 
mere  (  =  mare)  20  n.  2 
mioh  G.  49 
middle  185 
midge  109 
migan  138 
migge  109 
mild  485 

milk  (yb.)  187, 148 
nilteoheit  M.H.G.  286 
miltekeit  M.H.G.  286 
mind  25 
mir  G.  49 
mist  141  ii 
moder  104 
m5dor  104, 106  ii 
mona  162 
month  162 
moon  162 
mother    104,   148,   160, 

855 
mas  (mouse)  142,  168, 

289 
mutton  9 
mycg  109 

nahisto  O.H.G.  852 
nahts  Go.  108  ii 
nahts  (gen.)  Go.  847 
nam  (vb.)  259  iv 
nam  (subst.)  299 
nama  O.H.G.  299 
napery  240 
neaht  139  ic 
nebel  G.  890 
nebul  O.H.G.  890 
needle  149 
nere  141  i  a 
nest  148,  199,  259  i 
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nestling  286 
new  149,  376 
newt  240 
next  352 
nickname  240 
night  139  i  e,  847 
nigon  415 
nim  10 
nima  161 
nima  Go.  164 
niman  10,  259  iv 
nimen  10 
nine  415 
no  79 
noon  58 
not  214 
now  167 

0*241 

od-foroe  24 

of  241 

on  241 

one  149,  176,  896,  407 

One  (subst.)  277 

*oo'  So.  176  n.  2 

'oon'  So.  176  n.  2 

open  (Scholar)  279 

5ral64 

orange  240 

other  428 

otor  147 

otter  147 

o1$er428 

oat  841 

over  386 

oxhoft  G.  p.  216  n.  1 

pagan  58 
palfrey  20  n.  2 
pfeid  G.  20  n.  2,  74 
pfand  G.  112  i  c 
photograph  9  n.  1 
pillar's  80 
poeUster  392 
pork  9 

pound  112  i  e 
Praise-God   (Barebones) 

284 
presbyter  9 
pride  77 


priest  9 

progress  (subst.)  288 

progress  (vb.)  288 

Pst!  88 

pond  112  ie 

punster  279 

qiman  Go.  140  i  a 
qius  Go.  140  i  c 
quail  140  i  6 
quean  140  i  a 
queen  140  la 
quell  140  i  b 
quick  140  i  e 

rack  (vb.)  147 
rafter  388 
raihts  Go.  161  n.  1 
rang  31,  529  n.  1 
r4uds  Go.  179 
reach  147 
rod  135 
reek  193 
right  378 
ross  G.  20  n.  2 
ruddy  135,  147 
Bugger  287  n.  1 

Sachsen  G.  318  n.  1 

S8Bd260 

saihwan  Go.  189  i  a 

sallow  279,  403 

salt  142,  289 

same  259  iv 

sang  80,  31,  32,  48,  442, 

549  n.  1 
satyan  Go.  259  i 
saw  79 
sawan  162 
say  189  i  a 
schaf  G.  112  i  e 
sohlafen  G.  112  ie 
sohliessen  G.  189 
schOn  G.  80 
seamstress  279 
sear  (sere)  261 
sea-S  104 
seogan  189  i  a 
see  139  i  a 
seed  142,  162 
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speir  Be.  143  n. 
apinner  279 
spinster  279 
spreosn  ]  12  i  b 
spTechenH.O.  112  i  6 
Bpt«k«n  L.Q.  113  ib 
Bpni  143 
spareD  Q.  142  n. 
Bpnm  143 
Bpyrinn  143  d. 

BttBgT  175 


31,442 
On.  1,  35fi 


ro.  113  ie 

0 

100,  ISl 

,40S 

3.  I8g 
a 

SI 

la.  141  i  a,  11.2 


S7n.  1 
48  n.  8 

11279 
7 

I  51,  142,  162 
Bt.)  289 
103  i 
2ib 
).H.Q.  103  i 


BtsTTAtioQ  387  a.  1 
Btead  16C,  169 
Bteed299 

iitick(vb.)  140  i  a,  142 

fltlgan  175 

BCoisea 

Btream  18,  190  d.  1,  203 

■tud  (of  horaea)  299 

Blute  Q.  299 

8tj  176 

BU  (bow)  168,  289 

subject  (sabBt.)  3SS 

BQbject  (vb.)  388 

BudoD  104 

HDgare  296 

BUID8  Qo.  lOa  iii,  156 

Boug  Ivtcp.)  30,  48 

Bung  (past)  SI,  S2 

Bangs  46 

Buugon  16 

Buperflcies  S 

siu[*oe9 

sweat  143 

sweat  142,  160 

sweetbread  266 

swefn  142,  396 

sweostor  356  n.  2 

swine  9,  166,  S99 

8}«tir  N.  365  D.  2 


tagr  Go.  100 
tolhun  Qo.  136 
taibantefaand  Qo.  4 
t4iknB  Oo.  105 


take  10 

talk  34 

tat  H.Q.  112  u 

teach  134 

tear  (sabat.)  100 

teiba  Oo.  106 

(elegnm  9  n.  1 

telephoae  9  n.  1 

ten  136, 161,  416 

thak  Sc.  140  ii 


134 


thin  75,  133,  157 
thole  (Tb.)  106  IT,  1 
thotp  100 
thooBaiid  435 
three  100,  409 
thrill  !.<» 
tieo  416 
timber  148 
tiuhan  Go.  178 
tochter  G.  112  ii 
together  80 
token  184 
tolc  H.H.G.  24 
tolk  Dq.  24 
tongs  4816 
tooth  113  i  I 
tot  134 
tow  (vb.J  178 
triokster  279 
TripoB  68 
tnilv283 
tratb  387 
tmthB  299 
TiieBday389 


twaJit  Go.  417 
twegen  408 
twentig  420 
twenty  420 
tweotj-foui  418 
twioe  408 
twieB408 
twiat408 
two  113  ia,  134,4 
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>aiia  Oo.  148 
>ira  142 
hkorplOO 
)>eooan  140  ii 
>6gn  896 

|>olian  152,  269  vii 
|>reiB  Go.  100 
-Sreo409 
-Sri  409 
«rldda  429 
^ritig  421 
|>ii]a  Go.  106  iy 
|>iilftn  Go.  162 
btiBund  N.  425 

uberG.  80 

udder  135 

uder  135 

on-  (neg.)  Go.  106  iii,  157 

unco  So.  378 

unooath  378 

understandable  279 

U8  329 

use  10 

utter  (adj.)  341 

viduTO  Go.  21 
villain  68 
villein  68 

wflBgn  138 


wasps  192 

wssp  192 

wain  138, 171 

w4it  Go.  106  i,  176 

wan  397  n.  2 

wanhope  397 

wanton  397 

warm  141  i  b,  148,  393 

wash  (vb.)  483  a 

wasp  192 

wat  (wot)  269  ii 

water  354,  483  a 

watins  (gen.)  Go.  854 

wat5  Go.  164 

we  329 

wear  51 

weigh  138 

weitwods  Go.  164 

were  (subj.)  442 

wether  p.  Ill  n.  1 

what  139  i  a,  325  vi 

whether  387 

who  79 

-wiok  376 

wide  420 

widow  135 

wines  296 

wish  (subst.)  881 

wish  (vb.)  483  a 

witan  259  ii 


with  420 
withy  166, 171 
wolf  139  ic 
world  165 
worth  (vb.)  484 
wot  176,  494 
wusc  881 

Xanten  G.  813  n.  1 

yard  378 

yawn  138 

yclept  109 

yeast  144 

yellow  279,  408 

yhight  109 

ymb  132 

yoke  144, 167,  376 

you  329 

youngl04, 136, 171,» 

youngling  286,  845 

youth  299 

yuggs  Go.  104 

yuk  Go.  167 

yus  Go.  171 

ywis  108  iii 

zahnG.  74, 112  i  a 
zimmer  G.  148 
zwei  G.  112  i  a 
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The  details  of  each  heading  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

The  references  are  to  sections. 


Accent: 

Degrees  of  95 ;  of  original  Idg. 
language  94;  Greek  266—271; 
Latin  266,  272--4;  pitch-accent 
88,  90  ff,  249  ;  effects  of  pitch  92 ; 
kinds  of  pitch-accent  97;  stress- 
accent  88—9,  91  ff,  249, 288,  effects 
of  stress-accent  93;  accent-points 
96 ;  words  withoat  accent  98 ; 
vowel-gradation  31—2,  261—265, 
288. 
Adveilw: 

Formation  of  278,  340  ff. 
Alphabet  601— 609: 

Attic  116,  Latin  123. 
Analogy: 

A  psychological  force  46;  classi- 
fication of  types  of  a.  47;  combi- 
nation of  types  of  a.  54;  crosses 
Germanic  sound  changes  104 ;  For- 
mal a.  50—53;  LogicaJ  a.  48,  184  ; 
Proportional  a.  49 ;  relation  to  Se- 
masiology 58 

Analogy  in  gender  55,  294;  in 
Syntax  56 — 7 ;  in  formation  of  ad- 
verbs 278  ff,  of  adjectives  279,  of 
verb  280;  in  noon-formation  282, 
286;  declension  293,  306,  neater 
299 ;  suffix  of  gen.  sing.  309,  of 
instrumental  314,  of  Lat.  nom.  pi. 
317,  of  nom.  pi.  neuter  317  ;  of 
gen.  pi.  319 ;  of  Gk.  dat.  pi.  322—4; 
instemBuf&xes346;  in  Latin  names 
of  months  406. 

Analogy  in  verb-formation  480  a, 
487  c  iii ;  in  n- verbs  481  c  ii,  d,  e ; 
in  pft.  496—7—8 ;  in  aorist  502—3; 
in  plupft.  506—7 ;  in  subj.  510— 511; 
in  opt.  512 — 5;  imperat.  521 — 3; 
infin.  530. 

Conjimctions  278,  342. 
ZMaleotB  (see  Language) : 

Gk.  dialects  610—656,  ItaUc  dia- 
lects 667—665. 
Oender  (see  Analogy)  291 — 6. 


Language : 

Adaptation  in  28 ;  borrowing  in 
1.  9—11,  69---61;  definition  of 
spoken  1.  66  ;  influence  of  dialects 
in  language  69 — 65 ;  isolation  as  an 
influence  in  1.  Ill ;  race  and  1.  611. 

Science  of  I. :  does  it  exist  ?   45 ; 
history  of  39—44. 
Languages: 

Comparison  of  5;  Indo-Germanic 
6 ;  original  Idg.  language  and  civi- 
lization 16 — 7;  characteristics  of 
Idg.  1.  12—4;  Ust  of  Idg.  1.  15; 
interrelation  of  Idg.  1.  18—9 ;  dif- 
ferences between  Idg.  and  other 
languages  20  ff  (Isolating  1.  33, 
Agglutinative  1.  34,  Semitic  1.  35). 
Venn  (see  Accent,  Analogy): 

Simple  281 ;  compound  281,  284 
ff ;  root  nouns  289 ;  n.  with  form- 
ative suffixes  290—4 ;  verbal  nouns 
534—538;  reduplication  in,  288, 
vowel-gradation  in,  288;  indistin- 
guishable from  verb  in  form  30, 277; 
loss  of  inflexion  in  English  n.  109 ; 
relation  of  subst.  and  adj.  277. 

C7a«M300— 306;  original  Idg.  300; 
instrumental  possibly  =  two  ib, : 
more  numerous  in  other  languages 
301,  303;  vocative  not  a  case  302; 
origin  of  cases  304,  grammatical 
304,  local  304,  syncretism  306. 

Uses  of  noun  eases :  331 — 8 ;  ab- 
solute cases  339. 
Number  296: 

Words  in  dual  only  297 ;  plural 
nouns  with  vb.  in  singular  298  ff ; 
theory  of  this  construction  299. 
Nmneralf  406—437: 

Permanency  of  in  language  13 ; 
cardinal  407—426;   ordinal  426— 
437. 
Phonetic  Laws : 

Different  at  different  times  183, 
without  exceptions  43. 


544 
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PreposiUons  340—1 : 

With  aco.  333.  8 ;  with  abl.  335. 
Id;  with  loc.  337.  7;  with  instr. 
338.  11. 
Fronoon: 

Declension  324 — 330;  differences 
in  decl.  between  noun  and  pron. 
326 ;  permanency  of  pron.  in  lan- 
guage 13;  personal  pron.  327  ff; 
possessive  adj.  330;  relation  be- 
tween pron.  and  noun  277;  pron. 
stems  which  distinguish  gender  325. 
Semailology  58. 
Sentence: 

Formation  of  275  fi;  phonetics 
of  235—248. 
Sounds : 

Organs  which  produce  language- 
sounds  67 ;  breathed  and  voiced  67, 
72;  alveolar,  cerebral,  dental,  la- 
bial, palatal,  velar  67 ;  syllabic  81 ; 
glide  84—7 ;  relation  of  spelling  to 
s.  110;  pronunciation  of  Attic  117, 
of  Latin  124. 

Consonants:  mute  stops  68;  spi- 
rants 69, 70 ;  aspirates  73 ;  affricates 
74;  nasals  76;  liquids  77.  Diph- 
thongs 83:  Idg.  115;  Attic  122; 
Latin  129 ;  histoiy  of  Idg.  d.  173— 
181.  Sonants:  definition  of  81; 
liquid  81 — 3;  nasal  81 — 3;  changes 
in  Germanic  106  ff ;  Idg.  sonants 
42, 114 ;  history  of  Idg.  s.  161—181, 
of  short  liquid  s.  151 — 3,  of  long 
liquid  s.  154,  of  short  nasal  s.  155 
— 7,  of  long  nasal  s.  158.  Vowels : 
definition  of  78 ;  classification  of  v. 
79 ;  examples  of  v.  80 ;  anaptyxis  of 
V.  215 — 6 ;  compensatory  lengthen- 
ing of  V.  217 — 226 ;  contraction  of 
209 — 214;  effects  of  position  in 
sentence  on  v.  239  ff;  history  of 
Idg.  V.  159—169;  loss  of  v.  228; 
neutral  v.  80;  pronunciation  of 
Attic  V.  121—2,  of  Latin  v.  128—9 ; 
prothesis  229—234,  238 ;  shorten- 
ing of  V.  227. 


Suffixes: 

Noun:  of  oases  20  ff ;  in  sing. 
306—314,  dual  315—6.  plural  317— 
323 ;  of  stems  20  ff,  281  ff ,  primszy 
281,  secondary  281;  arising  from 
decayed  stem  283 ;  obsolete  287, 
290—4  ;  simple  and  complex  343 ; 
accent  in  345 ;  history  of  346—405. 
Verb:  of  moods  509— 531 ;  of  per- 
sons 26  ff,  450  ff ;  active  (except 
perfect)  453—464;  middle  465— 
476;  passive  448— 9 ;  perfect  active 
477 ;  of  stems  26  ff ;  aorist  502—4, 
future  491 — 3  ;  imperfect  500—1 ; 
perfect  494 — 8  ;  pluperfect  505—7; 
present  479—490. 
Syntax  (see  Noun,  Verb). 
Verb: 

Augment  445 ;  characteristics  of 
V.  444;  definition  of  v.  277;  for- 
mation of  V.  276,  438  ff.;  history 
of  Idg.  V.  438 — 9;  gains  and  losses 
in  Greek  440,  in  Latin  441,  in  Ger- 
manic 442,  in  modem  languages 
443;  V.  indistinguishable  from 
noun  in  form  30,  276 ;  distinct  in 
meaning  277;  relation  of  v.  to 
noun  482—3,  487  c,  488—490. 
Indicative:  present  formations 
478-490;  fut.  491—3;  pft.  494— 
8;  impft.  500—1;  aor.  502— 4; 
plpft.  505 — 7.  Injunctive  520. 
Moods  508—531;  subj.  509—511; 
opt.  512 — 515;  imper.  516—523; 
inf.  525—531.  Participles  532- 
538.  Persons  of  v.  450 — 452;  act. 
453—464;  mid.  465 — 476;  perfect 
477.  Beduplication  446.  Voice* 
447 ;  passive  448—9. 

Uses  of  Verb-forms  539 — 570; 
voices  540 — 2;  types  543 — 4;  tenses 
545 — 555;  moods  556— 570. 
Word-formation  (see  Languages, 
Noun,  Verb):  case-suffixes  23,  29; 
principles  of  w.  f.  275  ff.;  root  22 — 4 ; 
root- words  24 ;  nounsand  verbs  from 
same  root  26 — 8;  stem  22 — 8. 

Zz; 
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